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: - Last fall saw ie: United Statés unleash.a bami of « cruise 2 missiles, on Iraq i in 
ob. : response to Iraqi moves against.the Kurds in northern Iraq. Whilé the attack . 
Tain . renewed .Western interest in. the. Kurds, and highlighted the- -regional dimen- 


». sions of the Kurdish question, it.did little’to Pa the struggle: of the eal l 
ve a ethnit group in n the world without its own- e E a i 
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Kurdish Geopolitics o A, 
y 


HENRI J. BARKEY 


began veteran Kurdish analyst Martin van 
Bruinessen in his 1986 Middle East Report 
assessment of the Kurds in Iran and Iraq. Ten years 
later, the news from Kurdistan is still sad and grim. 
The Kurds continue to fight with one another and 
with the governments of the states they inhabit. 
But something has changed: for a people long 
relegated to the far recesses of historical memory, 
the Kurds have gained a significant degree of inter- 
national prominence.! Their struggle and plight— 
the Kurds are the largest ethnic group in the world 
without their own state—now involve regional 
powers such as Turkey and Syria, and a distant 
superpower, the United States. The latter demon- 
strated its interest in September 1996 when it 


T news from Kurdistan is sad and grim.” So 


_ launched 44 cruise missiles against Iraq to punish ` 


an incursion into the Kurdish area in the northern 
part of the country. Moreover, there is a growing 
sense that the Kurdish issue is not about to disap- 
pear this time. Two sets of independent but 
nonetheless related events account for this trans- 
formation. The first is the combined impact of the 
cold wars end and the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf War 
that followed Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait. The second 
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development is the intensification of the Rurdish 
insurgency in Turkey. 


INTERNAL DIVISIONS REINFORCED 

In the aftermath of Saddam Hussein's defeat in 
the Persian Gulf War, Iraqi Kurds in northern Iraq, 
along with their Iraqi Shiite counterparts in the 
south, rose up against Baghdad. Both rebellions 
were crushed by remnants of the Iraqi army, which ' 
deployed helicopters and other heavy military 
equipment with deadly results. The suppression of 
the Kurdish rebellion caused à massive outflow of 
refugees to the Iranian and Turkish borders. The 
misery inflicted on the Kurds ultimately prompted 
the United States and its allies to create a “safe 
haven” in a small part of northern Iraq and to 
declare the area north of the 36th parallel in Iraq a 
no-flight zone. American, British, and French air- 
planes stationed at Turkish bases, under the rubric 
of Operation Provide Comfort, performed the task 
of protecting the Kurds. Reinvigorated by these 
international moves, the Kurds pushed back the 
Iraqi army and established themselves in the north 
in a de facto autonomous zone, much of which 
coincided with the ancestral Kurdish lands in Iraq. 

As the Kurds returned to their homes and began 
to rebuild their lives, the Kurdistan Democratic 
Party (KDP) and the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(puK)—the two rival Kurdish parties that have 
struggled with each other since the mid-1960s—set 
up a jomnt-administration in the city of Erbil. This 
incipient Kurdish state, however, was saddled not 
only with the refugees from the latest rebellion but . 
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also with the psychological scars and economic 
devastation of Saddam's 1987-1988 anti-Kurdish 
campaign, in which the Iraqi leader used chemical 
weapons on the Kurdish civilian population and 
also destroyed some 4,000 villages, killing more 
than 100,000 Kurds. Moreover, following the Gulf 
War, northern Iraq was subjected to a double 
embargo: one imposed by the UN on Iraq and 
another imposed by Baghdad. 

Iraq, of course, refused from the beginning to 
accept the new reality in the north and did its best 
to continue to punish the Kurds for their seditious 
behavior. Saddam's agents planted bombs in the 
north, his‘troops often stole part of the harvest, and 
he maintained the. strict embargo on goods and fuel 
going to the safe haven in order to undermine the 
north’s economy. The combined impact of the un’s 
and Saddam's embargoes was to reduce the popula- 
tion of northern Iraq to an unhealthy dependency 
on food aid provided by the United 
States, the UN, and nongovernmental 





the immediate scramble for resources. The two 
leaders differ significantly with respect to their ori-,. 
gin, philosophy, base of support, and world view" 
Barzani, the son of the legendary Kurdish leader 
Molla Mustafa Barzani, has always assumed that 
leadership of the Kurds is his birthright. Molla 
Barzani managed to embrace Kurdish national aspi- 
rations without sacrificing the tribal nature of Kur- 
dish society. His son has been true to his legacy. 
Massoud Barzani is, in the words of one observer, 
“unable to see the larger interest of Iraqi Kurds out- 
side the parochial concerns of his tribal and family 
alliances. . .”2 But Kurdish society has undergone 
significant changes since Molla Barzani’s days. 
While a segment still adheres to old tribal ways and 
loyalties, another growing segment has become 
urban and modern. 

The two largest cities in northern Iraq, Erbil and 
Sulaimaniya, have about a million residents each. It 
is in these and other urban areas, and 
in the region's emerging middle class, 


relief organizations. ; that Talabani’s support base is concen- 

Under the strain of impossible eco- Theanterenges trated, although he too benefits from 
nomic conditions, the two Kurdish between KDP leader tribal support. This rural-urban split 
rivals began to fight over resources and, Massoud Barzani accounts for the PUK nationalist, pro- 
especially, money. In the absence ofa and Puk head Jalal gressive orientation and Talabani’ 
viable economy, trade into and through Talabani extend unrelenting ambition to international- 
northern Iraq, including smuggling, keondik ize the Kurdish ıssue. But there are cul- 
assumed a contentious dimension. The y CPIE tural affiliations involved as well. The 
KDP, by virtue of controlling the more immediate scramble two leaders’ spheres of influence 
lucrative border posts along the Turk- for resources. roughly coincide with the boundary 


ish frontier, obtained the lion’s share of 
customs revenues. The dispute between 
the two parties and their leaders over trade and 
other issues escalated in 1994, with the PUK 
expelling the kpr from Erbil. The United States tried 
to mediate between the two groups in a series of 
talks conducted in Ireland ın 1995, but these ulti- 
mately bogged down over the issue of monitors to 
supervise cease-fire agreements between the two 
parties. Northern Iraq, as a result, was further 
divided between a kpp-controlled northern zone 
and a puK-controlled southern area. The stalemate 
between the two Kurdish rivals also created oppor- 
tunities for Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Syria to jockey 
for influence with the KDP, PUK, and other smaller 
Kurdish militias, further aggravating the divisions 
among the Iraqi Kurds. 

The differences between KDP leader Massoud 
Barzani and puk head Jalal Talabani extend beyond 





2Kanan Makiya, “The Politics of Betrayal,” New York 
Review of Books, October,17, 1996, p. 10. 





lines created by the two main Kurdish 
dialects spoken in the north: KpP fol- 
lowers tend be Kurmanji speakers, while the PUK is 
stronger in the Sorani-speaking regions of southern 
Kurdistan. The relationship between the two groups 
is strained further by the deep personal animosity 
between their leaders: Barzani has never made 
peace with the fact that Talabani abandoned his 
father and the KDP to set up the rival organization. 


UsING BAGHDAD 

The stalemate in northern Iraq was broken when 
Barzani and his party struck a deal with Baghdad to 
unseat the PUK from Erbil. The kop offensive that 
began on August 31, 1996, proved successful as 
Barzani’s forces—initially backed by between 
30,000 and 40,000 Iraqi troops with tanks and 
artillery—swept not just through Erbil but also 
through Sulaimaniya and Talabani’s hometown of 
Koi Sanjak. It appeared that the Kor had finally suc- 
ceeded in uniting the northern Iraqi Kurds. In the 
process it made a pact with the devil. In exchange 


for the military support, Saddam was allowed to 
` infiltrate his intelligence operatives throughout the 
north, rounding up dissidents and defectors. Still, 
this proved a short-lived victory, as the PUK tem- 
porarily withdrew to the mountains to regroup. By 
mid-October, the Puk had launched a counteroffen- 
sive and with the exception of Erbil, had regained 
most of the territories lost to the KDP. 

The kop’ initial victory and Saddam's reassertion 
of his influence over the north represented a major 
setback for American policy in Iraq and the region. 
For the United States, northern Iraq and its Kurdish 
population were both a humanitarian charge and a 
tool of its anti-Iraq policy. While American policy 
toward Baghdad consisted of sanctions, inspections, 
and military pressure and retaliation, Washington 
also concentrated on humanitarian relief and pro- 
tection in northern Iraq, showing that it had com- 
passion for a people who had long been subjected to 
terrible sufferings. Northern Iraq remained the sin- 
gle most important reminder that Iraq had a long 
way to go before being rehabilitated. The north was 
a continuous source of pressure on the regime in 
Baghdad, home to the broader Iraqi opposition, the 
Iraqi National Congress, and an important base for 
clandestine activities conducted against the regime 
in Baghdad. 


SADDAM SEEKS AN ENTREE. . . 

Boxed in by UN resolutions and the no-flight 
zone, Saddam Hussein sought to undermine United 
States policy. In October 1994, he prodded the 
United States by moving troops south toward 
Kuwait, which resulted in an immediate deploy- 
ment of American troops to the region. His more 
recent decision to act in the north was the result of 
a constellation of factors. The division between the 
two Kurdish factions had reached an apex, with nei- 
ther side heeding United States calls for reconcilia- 
tion, indicating to Saddam that American influence 
and interest in the north was on the decline. For 
Saddam, who felt that he was no longer an impor- 
tant player in the Middle East, the intra~-Kurdish 
division provided him with an excellent opportu- 
nity to make his voice heard on the eve of the 
American presidential election. Moreover, United 
States success in getting UN Resolution 986—which 
would allow the limited export of oil for food— 
passed with all the requisite safeguards against 
cheating represented a strategic defeat for Saddam. 
He realized belatedly that Resolution 986 not only 
further diminished Iraqi sovereignty, but also 
deprived him of the one card—the suffering of the 
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_people of Iraq—he had to play against the United 


States and the West. By intervening in northern 
Iraq, he put the implementation of the resolution 
in doubt, at least temporarily. - 

With the advent of an Islamist-led government 
in Turkey, Saddam also calculated that it would be 
difficult for the United States to get approval to use 
Turkish air bases for air strikes with the planes 
assıgned to Operation Provide Comfort. Moreover, 
with the stalemate in the Arab-Israeli peace process, 
the climate in the Arab world for another con- 
frontation with the United States appeared to be 
ripe. Growing frustration with the new Israeli gov- 
ernment of Benjamin Netanyahu made pro-United 
States Arab regimes vulnerable to accusations from 
Arab opposition groups skeptical of the peace pro- 
cess and continued reliance on the United States. 


. . AND BARZANI, AN ALLIANCE 

Kurds, and Iraqi Kurds in particular, have always 
had to construct alliances with stronger outside 
powers to survive. Both Barzani and Talabani have 
in the past sought the support of leaders in Iran, 
Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. Barzani himself in 1994 
elicited Teheran’s help when the tide had turned 
against the kpr. Nevertheless, Barzani’ decision to 
align himself with Saddam against another well- 
established Kurdish formation took everyone by 
surprise. It was no secret that Barzani had been 
entertaining confidential contacts with the regime 
in Baghdad for some time. Never having envisioned 
a future for the Kurds separate from Baghdad, he 
had always been considered closer to the Iraqi 
regime there than Talabani. Also, deeply mistrust- 
ful of the United States, which had abandoned his 
father in 1975 as part of the Iranian-Iraqi agreement 
signed in Algiers, Barzani did not believe in Wash- 
ington5 commitment to the Kurds. 

Although Barzani justified his decision by point- 
ing out that the PUK had been receiving support 
from Iran, his gambit in aligning himself with Sad- 
dam was a risky venture—and remains so. The 
Barzani family was one of the primary victims of 
Saddam’s 1988 anti-Kurd campaign; Barzani 
acknowledges that Saddam is responsible for the 
deaths of three of his brothers. Irrespective of their 
tribal or any other affiliation, Kurds universally fear 
and despise Saddam Hussein. Therefore, unless 
Barzani can demonstrate that concrete benefits will 
flow from this alliance, his tactical victory could 
turn into a strategic blunder. Already, the KDP and 
the PUK are back negotiating—although without 
much zeal—a cease-fire agreement under American 
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auspices and with Turkish help. These negotiations 
are, in effect, an admission by Barzani that he has 
failed to unite the territory under his leadership. It 
is quite possible that the next move in this conflict 
will be Saddam's, who may want to undermine 
American efforts. 


THE LARGER KURDISH QUESTION AND TURKEY 

The dispersion of traditional Kurdish terntories 
among at least four states—Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 
Syria—internationalizes the Kurdish conflict. In the 
past, neighboring powers were interested in the 
Iraqi Kurds either because they were intent on 
destabilizing the Baghdad regime or were afraid of 
the demonstration effect on their own Kurdish 
minorities. After almost six years of de facto auton- 
omy, the question of the Kurds in northern Iraq is 
no longer a simple one, since the future of Iraq 
itself, including its territorial integrity, has been 
undermined by a variety of sanctions. Complicat- 
ing matters ıs the Kurdish insurrection ın Turkey, 
begun in 1984 by the Kurdistan Workers Party 
(PKK). The PKK has not only proven resilient against 
one of the Middle East’s most powerful armies, but 
has become the third largest military force in north- 
ern Iraq after the KDP and the PUK. 

In the 13 years since the PKK burst onto the 
scene, some 21,000 people have died, mostly in 
Turkey’s southeastern Kurdish provinces. The man- 
power and resources the Ankara government has 
devoted to this conflict are enormous. Combating 
the insurrection itself costs approximately 3 percent 
of Turkeys cpr, and some 250,000 troops and other 
security forces have been pressed into service. The 
brutal conflict has led to the destruction of thou- 
sands of villages and hamlets and an internal flow 
of refugees. 

In Iraq the Kurds have always enjoyed the sim- 
ple recognition of belonging to a different ethnic 
group. The Iraqi government, admittedly because it 
was under severe pressure from a successful Kur- 
dish resistance movement, agreed m the 1970s to an 
unfulfilled autonomy arrangement that provided a 
modicum of self-rule in the north. In contrast, Turk- 
ish Kurds, despite Turkeys pluralist political system, 
have only in the last few years—and then grudg- 
ingly—recerved acknowledgment of their identity. 
Even so, their existence is not an official fact. 

When Turkeys new rulers after World War I 
tried to create a Turkish state from the ashes of the 
Ottoman Empire, they endeavored to assimilate the 
Kurdish minority into the larger Turkish popula- 
tion. This was in contrast to the Ottoman practice 


that made no distinction between its Muslim popu- 
lations; all were treated as first-class citzens. Kurds 
were offered a choice: to the extent that an individ- 
ual Kurd accepted the “new Turkish identity,” he or 
she would enjoy all the rights of full citizenship. In 
fact, many assimilated Kurds rose through the polit- 
ical, economic, and military ranks to occupy some 
of the highest positions in Turkish society. 

Not all, however, wanted to assimilate. Those 
who wished to keep the Kurdish language alive and 
champion their distinct heritage were confronted 
by successive governments wielding uncompro- 
mising policies against any sign of ethnic con- 
sciousness. The calm that reigned over Turkey after 
1937, when the last of the postindependence Kur- 
dish rebellions was defeated, was shattered by vio- 
lence in the 1970s that pitted left- and right-wing 
groups against each other. Kurds, who were mobi- 
lized by the radical discourse of left-wing revolu- 
tionary Turkish student groups, wholeheartedly 
embraced these organizations and often figured 
among their leaders. Dissatisfied with their Turkish 
counterparts’ insufficient attention to the problems 
of eastern and southeastern Anatolia, the Kurds 
broke away to form their own organizations. The 
PKK ultimately emerged from this as a Marxist- 
nationalist grouping. 

Three factors account for the PKK’s success. The 
first is its textbook-style insurgency campaign that 
mixes brutality (especially toward Kurds considered 
collaborators) with a political campaign designed 
to politicize and then win over rural and migrant 
populations. The PKK has deliberately sought to cre- 
ate a heavy-handed response from the Turkish mil- 
itary which, in turn, has alienated the Kurds in the 
southeast. During the first stages of the insurrec- 
tion, in the early 1980s, the local citizenry routinely 
denounced PKK members to the security forces, but 
by the second half of the decade loyalties were rad- 
ically transformed. 

Second, as much as the PKK casts its long shadow 
over northern Iraq today, the large influx of Iraqi 
Kurdish refugees into Turkey in 1987 and 1988 
after Saddam's anti-Kurd campaign, and then again 
after the Gulf War, provided Turkish Kurds with a 
cause for which to mobilize. The PKK became an 
indirect beneficiary of this heightened ethnic aware- 
ness; Kurds were not immune to the ethnic liberal- 
ization that marked the end of the cold war. 

The third factor was the pKx’s ability to obtain 
support from Syria and diaspora Kurdish commu- 
nities. Syria has long-standing disputes with Turkey, 


ranging from Alexandretta’s accession into the Turk- . 


thr 


ish republic in 1939 to the mammoth Turkish irri- 
gation and hydroelectric projects on the Euphrates 
and Tigris Rivers that adversely affect the quantity 
and quality of the downstream water flow. Further- 
more, the 500,000-strong Kurdish diaspora in 
Europe, principally ın Germany, has been mobilized 
by the PKK and provides the organization with a 
constant stream of financial and political support. 
While the Turkish military has become more effi- 
cient at combating the PKK and has captured the ini- 
tiative, it has not succeeded in eliminating it 
Because the PKK cannot defeat the Turkish military, 
it measures its success by its ability to survive as a 
force that can damage and engage the army while 
simultaneously enlarging its political base among 
Turkish Kurds. Though it does not appeal to a 
majority of Turkeys Kurds, its presence has had two 
contradictory results. On the one hand, it is per- 
ceived by Kurds as an instrument of pressure on the 
Turkish government that keeps the issue alive. 
Therefore, even the most moderate of Kurdish 
nationalists do not wish to see the PKK defeated. On 
the other hand, the PKK5 terror tactics have enabled 
the Turkish government to paint all Kurdish 
demands with the same brush of extremism. 


INTO THE “DANGER ZONE” 

Ankara has increasingly found itself being 
dragged into the politics of the Middle East by the 
combination of overt Syrian and, to a lesser extent, 
Iranian support for the PKK and its reluctance to 
admit that the Kurdish problem is primarily one of 
identity, and therefore domestic in origin. With the 
PKK making liberal use of northern Iraq as a staging 
area, the Turkish military has intervened a number 
of times in an attempt to destroy PKK bases and pro- 
visions. The first large anti-PKK operation in the fall 
of 1992 was conducted in conjunction with both 
the Kpp and the pux. Since then, Ankara has pre- 
ferred to rely on the KDP, primarily because this 
group's territory is adjacent to Turkey and also 
because it has found it more trustworthy than the 
PUK. By 1995, Ankara stopped relying on the Iraqi 
- Kurdish parties altogether and in March and April 
1995 conducted its largest operation to date with 
35,000 troops. 

Unable to prevent PKK incursions into Turkey, 
Ankara announced in 1996 that it would construct 
a 10-mile-wide “danger zone” south of the Turkish 
border that would be patrolled and extensively 
monitored by its own troops, although no Turkish 
troops would be permanently based there. Not sur- 
prisingly, Ankara found itself enmeshed in contro- 
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versy with Arab governments and public opinion, 
which accused it of imitating the Israeli security 
zone in south Lebanon. 


THE LESSER OF TWO EVILS? 

Turkey has long adhered to the belief that the 
solution to northern Iraq and, indirectly, to its own 
Kurdish problem, lies in reconstituting a strong Iraq 
capable of maintaining the peace along the Turco- 
Iraqi border. In Ankara’s view, even a stronger Sad- 
dam is preferable to the status quo, although there 
is concern about the Iraqi leaders future ambitions 
and even desire to seek revenge for Turkeys Gulf 
War posture. Ankara’ preference has been a source 
of irritation between itself and the United States. 
Turlash fears of the PKK and suspicions of American 
intentions have interfered with Operation Provide 
Comfort and curtailed United States activities in 
northern Iraq. This has strengthened the hand of 
Damascus, Teheran, and Baghdad at the expense of 
Ankara and Washington. The Syrians have used the 
PKK to attack the kpp and force the latter to negoti- 
ate a cease-fire with Turkeys nemesis, while the Ira- 
nians have often offered to negotiate between the 


“warring Kurdish parties as a way of weaning them 


away from United States influence. It is in this con- 
text that the KDP fell under the spell of Baghdad. 
These developments and the inability of the United 
States to use its Turkish-based airpower to respond 
have exposed the Kurds’ vulnerability and seriously 
eroded Operation Provide Comforts deterrence 
function and, therefore, its raison d’étre. 

Soon before he died in 1993, Turkish President 
Turgut Ozal had finally come to the conclusion that 
the Kurdish problem on either side of his border 
with Iraq was unlikely to disappear anytime soon. 
Instead of forcing the Iraqi Kurds into Saddam's 
arms, he chose to cooperate with and strengthen 
them politically while simultaneously making them 
dependent on Ankara for their existence. They were 
also to become his opening with the Turkish Kurds. 
He had hoped to defuse the domestic Turkish issue 
by introducing a modicum of domestic reforms and 
by channeling Kurdish aspirations to northern Iraq. 
But his successors have abandoned his policies in 
favor of a purely military solution. 

Meanwhile, on the ground, the hopes unleashed 
by the 1992 elections in northern Iraq and by the 
Kurdish government have been dashed. A great deal 
more, however, may be at stake if the latest United 
States-led mediation effort fails: the Kurdish issue 
will not disappear and may become a dominant fac- 
tor in Middle East politics. E 


, “Lebanon “independence is held hostage to “ie Middle East peace “process; . 


-.. Whether the hostage will be released at oe end of thiar TS remains a cen- i 
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Lebanon: With Friends Like These. 


AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


l ebanon’ 16 years of civil war came to an end 
in the fall of 1990 when, with silent approval 
m Washington, Syrian forces assaulted the 
presidential palace in Baabda and crushed the rebel- 
lion of General Michel Aoun. The general had 
resisted implementing the 1989 Taif accord, which 
he and his followers viewed as legitimizing Syrias 
occupation of Lebanon. Unfortunately, since the 
end of Aoun’s rebellion and more than seven years 
after the accord he resisted was signed in Taif, Saudi 
Arabia, Lebanon is still wracked by problems as the 
larger Arab-Israeli conflict continues to play itself 
out on Lebanese soil. 

On the positive side, most of the civil wars debris 
has been carted away and Lebanon's landscape of 
destruction is being transformed. Even in the south, 
where the Israeli occupation zone continues to be 
a magnet for resistance attacks, the pace of con- 
struction is impressive. The potential for Lebanon 
to rebound economically is also reflected in inter- 
national financial markets. Two Lebanese offerings 
on the Eurobond market in July 1995 and May 
1996 were snapped up by investors. The result is 
that Lebanon has been able to capitalize its postwar 
rebuilding of infrastructure with deficit financing. 
The plans are ambitious, and include state-of-the- 
art telecommunications, a world-class airport, and 
extensive renovation of port facilities in Beirut and 
Sidon. The reconstruction project, called Horizon 
2000, has cost three-quarters of a billion dollars 

. annually since 1993, and is projected to cost a bil- 
lion dollars a year through 2001, large expenditures 
in a country of 3 million citizens. 

In Beirut, the commercial center of the city is 
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being rebuilt in a mammoth project by Solidere, a 
private company created for this purpose in 1993. 
The rebuilding, which has been called the most 
ambitious construction project in the world, is the 
brainchild of billionaire Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri. 
Hariri not only stands to leave a magnificent legacy 
in Beirut but, as a major stockholder in Solidere, he 
will also see his personal fortune grow. As a result, 
Lebanese commonly complain that their prime 
minister acts as though he were a œo and Lebanon 
his company. 

Although the conspicuous consumption of some 
well-to-do Lebanese masks the problem, the domes- 
tic economy has grown only modestly since 1990. 
The General Confederation of Lebanese Workers, 
the umbrella organization for most of Lebanon's 
unions, has mounted several nationwide strikes to 
protest low wages and the galloping rise in the cost 
of living, most notably in 1992, when labor protests 
precipitated the fall of the government of Prime 
Minister Omar Karami, and again in 1995, when 
the confederation defied a government ban and 
organized protests against large increases in gaso- 
line prices. 

Many members of the middle class have been 
able to stave off a deep decline in their standard of 
living by selling their real estate and other fixed 
assets. In fact, there has been a large flow of the 
middle class out of Lebanon, seeking opportunity 
elsewhere. The emigration flood has been especially 
heavy among the Maronites and other Christians, 
so much so that the Christian communities are now 
estimated to account for a third or less of Lebanon’ 
total population. The brain drain has been pro- 
pelled not only by a quest for the good life, but also 
by ominous limitations on personal freedom, 
including government election-tampering and a 
growing intolerance for dissent. 

As Michel Aoun and his supporters feared, Syria's 
influence on Lebanon has grown tremendously 


since the late 1980s. Few political decisions are 
made without consulting Damascus. These deci- 
sions are tailored to suit the preferences of Syrian 
President Hafez al-Assad and his lieutenants, and 
no action is taken that has even the remote likeli- 
hood of offending Damascus. Lebanon has tied its 
destiny to Syma in the peace process and, since 
1993, President Elias Hrawi has repeatedly empha- 
sized that there will be continued cooperation 
between the two countries. While many Lebanese 
privately express distaste for Lebanon's cheek by 
jowl relationship with Syria, others argue that the 
country has little choice. Were Lebanon to try to act 
independent of Syria’s wishes, it would not only 
provoke Syria, but it would leave Lebanon in a 
weaker position with Israel. And after their own 
unhappy attempts to shape events in Lebanon dur- 
ing the 1980s, both Israel and the United States 
have been content to let Syria call the shots in 
Lebanon. 


PARLIAMENTARY RESHAPING 

With the end of the civil war, parliamentary elec- 
tions resumed in Lebanon in 1992 after a 20-year 
hiatus. Ordinarily, the resumption of elections 
would be an occasion for celebration, but the 1992 
election law was ramrodded through parliament and 
protections provided for in the Taif agreement, 
including a Constitutional Council, were not imple- 
niented before the August election date. Given the 
short time available to confirm lists of voters and 
otherwise monitor the conduct of the election, 
many Lebanese viewed the 1992 balloting as a ploy 
by Syria to increase its control over Beirut. By ensur- 
ing the election of a majority of pro-Syrian parlia- 
mentary deputies, Syria could avoid the 
inconvenience of a recalcitrant legislature that might 
insist on the enforcement of the Taif accord. (The 
agreement required Syria to withdraw its 40,000 sol- 
diers to positions in Lebanon's Bekaa Valley two 
years after the accord’ implementation—that is, by 
September 1992—but this aspect of the agreement 
was suspended by the Lebanese parliament.) 

Sensing a fixed election, many Lebanese, espe- 
cially the Christian community, mounted an elec- 
toral boycott. As a result, in several areas fewer than 
5 percent of eligible Christians voted and no area 
had an overall participation rate higher than 37 per- 
cent. In one district, Jubayl, only 1 Christian vote 
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was cast for every 200 eligible Christian voters. 
Although the rates of participation among the Mus- 
lims were higher, they were still well below those 
customarily seen. 

The most authentic result of the 1992 elections 
was in the Shiite Muslim community, where a num- 
ber of the traditional political bosses were shunted 
aside by the voters in favor of candidates from 
Hezbollah (the Party of God) and Amal (the Shiite 
reformist movement).! Although Shiite Muslims 
account for at least one-third of Lebanon’s popula- 
tion and are the largest single confessional group in 
the country, they have been habitually impover- 
ished and poorly represented in government. In 


_ many ways, the long process of politicization and 


mobilization among the Shia that began in the 
1950s and culminated in the 1990s has been the 
central challenge facing Lebanon. Now, after gener- 
ations of marginalization, the Shia found them- 
selves in the halls of parliament. 

Counting victories by its non-Shiite allies, 
Hezbollah won a total of 12 seats in the 1992 elec- 
tions, making it the largest bloc in parliament. 
Hezbollah, of course, gained notoriety and interna- 
tional opprobrium in the 1980s for its complicity in 
the kidnapping of foreigners and the devastaung 
1983 attacks on French soldiers and American 
marines deployed in Beirut as part of a multina- 
tional peacekeeping force. More than 280 American 
and French servicemen were killed when bomb- 
laden trucks were driven into their positions. But 
the 1992 election seemed to mark the beginning of 
a period of transition as Hezbollah sought to re- 
create itself as a political party. 

As the 1996 parliamentary elections approached, 
a new electoral law was passed in July 1996. Like 
the previous law, this one ignored key provisions of 
the Taif accord and stipulated that elections in 
Mount Lebanon, one of Lebanon's five provinces 
and the center of opposition to the government, 
would be organized on the basis of caza, or district. 
The transparent purpose was to ensure the election 
of government supporters and to fragment the 
opposition. Although there was some grumbling in 
parliament, the new law was dutifully passed and it 
was announced that elections would begin in 
August (elections are conducted during five suc- 
ceeding weeks, in one province after another). As 
in 1992, the elections were to begin in Mount 
Lebanon, apparently to give the opposition as little 
time as possible to prepare. 

Some well-known personalities called for a boy- 
cott of the elections, including General Michel 
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Aoun; Dory Chamoun, son of a former president; 
Raymond Eddé, the aging but respected head of the 
National Bloc Party; and former President Amin 
Gemayel. But even leading participants in the 1992 
boycott argued against a repeat. Albert Mukhaibar, 
a well-regarded Greek Orthodox opposition figure 
who was a stalwart of the earlier boycott, argued 
thata boycott would be counterproductive and 
announced that he would stand for elections. 
- (Ironically, Mukhaibar later lost his bid for a seat.) 
For its part, the United States embassy in Beirut 
urged broad participation in the elections. The 
United States enthusiasm for elections provoked 
cynicism among many informed Lebanese, who 
anticipated that the voting would be anything but 
fair. 

Parliamentary elections in Lebanon are organized 
using a unique list system, which invites deal mak- 
ing and complicated alliances. Although parlia- 
mentary seats are allocated on a confessional basis, 
voters cast a ballot for every empty seat in their vot- 
ing district. Thus, in the North province, 
which accounts for 28 seats in parlia- 
ment, voters elect 9 Maronite, 2 Alawite, 
6 Greek Orthodox, and 11 Sunni mem- 





Since 1991, Syria 


and Syria’s corner. This means that Lebanon will 
continue to acquiesce to Syria. 

As noted earlier, one of the most dramatic 
aspects of the 1992 elections was the entry of 
Hezbollah into Lebanese parliamentary politics. Of 
27 seats assigned to Shiite Muslims, Hezbollah won 
8 in 1992, but the Hezbollah candidates were 
undoubtedly assisted by the Christian boycott. 
Were they not boycotting, many Christian voters 
most likely would have cast their ballots against 
Hezbollah. 

Contrary to the anxious concerns of some 
Lebanese and some Western officials, Hezbollah 
performed responsibly in parliament after the 1992 
election. In fact, the party’s deputies proved to be 
just as pragmatic as their secular colleagues, and 
often brokered deals and built parliamentary 
alliances to promote legislation. In this sense, and 
as a number of leading Lebanese politicians empha- 
sized in private interviews in 1995 and 1996, the 
entry of Hezbollah into parliament is a success 
story, further proof that participation in 
the political game tends to moderate rad- 
ical players. Muhammad Raad, president 
of Hezbollah’ Political Council, told this 


bers of parliament. Prominent candidates hasenveloped author in 1996 that despite its earlier 
seek to organize coalitions and often try Lebanon rejection of any participation in Lebanese 
to persuade their supporters to vote for politicallyand political institutions, Hezbollah had 
every member in the electoral coalition. diplomatically. come to the conclusion that the Taif 
However, voters routinely split their bal- accord changed the structure of the sys- 


lots, crossing out candidates and writing 

in more popular candidates from other lists or even 
independents. As a result, pre-election coalitions 
sometimes backfire. 

While voting uregularities varied, reliable reports 
indicate that a systematic pattern of tampering by 
the government occurred. Voter lists were often 
incomplete and inaccurate; newly naturalized citi- 
zens were instructed to vote for the government- 
approved list (and did so for fear of losing their 
coveted identity cards); ballot boxes were stuffed to 
prevent some embarrassing defeats (apparently 
including that of Foreign Minister Faris Buwayiz); 
and voters were sometimes denied the right to cast 
a secret ballot. 

The result was a resounding, if tainted, govern- 
ment victory. In Beirut, Prime Minister Rafiq Harri, 
who headed his own list, captured 14 of 19 seats, 
and only two opposition candidates won seats. The 
results in Beirut were indicative of the pattern 
throughout the country. Opposition candidates 
managed to capture a few seats, but the lions share 
of the 128 seats remained firmly in the governments 


tem so that constructive participation is 
now possible. 

Nonetheless, Hezbollah faced strong competition 
in the 1996 elections. The partys campaign stressed 
Hezbollah’s role in resisting Israeli occupation of 
southern Lebanon. One ubiquitous poster in West 
Beirut, which referred to the leading role played by 
Hezbollah fighters in the resistance, read: “They 
resist with their blood, resist with your vote.” 
Thanks to its record of clean, noncorrupt politics, 
Hezbollah has a broad base of support among the 
Shiite Muslims, especially in the southern suburbs 
of Beirut. But even 1f its candidates can count on a 
heavy vote from fellow Shia, the mixed-list system 
often gives the final word to non-Shiite voters, who 
may choose to support rival Shiite candidates. 

In addition, Prime Minister Hariri and his col- 
leagues in Syria seemed intent on ensuring that 
Hezbollah did not expand its role in the political 
system, and there are widespread stories of strong- 
arm manipulation to ensure that end. There may 
have been a meeting of minds between the 
Lebanese government, the Syrians, and United 


States officials. Of the 27 Shiite deputies, only 7 of 
those elected in 1996 were from Hezbollah. Success 
in the Lebanese electoral system requires candidates 
to seek alliances, given the need for electoral sup- 
port across confessional Imes. Hezbollah candidates 
did not fare well in areas where the Shiite Muslims 
comprise a minority. Non-Shiite voters preferred to 
cast their ballots for more moderate candidates. 
Moreover, Nabih Berri, the speaker of parliament 
and head of the rival Amal movement, is in a posi- 
tion to dispense vast patronage, and he is also sup- 
ported by Syria. Thus, including his own seat, 11 of 
the successful Shiite candidates were allies of Berri. 


READING SYRIAN TEA LEAVES 

The presidential term in Lebanon is six years and 
incumbents are constitutionally prohibited from 
succeeding themselves. Although the prerogatives 
of the president were reduced in the Taif agreement, 
the position continues to be preserved for a 
Maronite. Before Taif the presidency was the 
strongest political position in Lebanon, but it is 
now checked by the prime minister, a Sunni Mus- 
lim, and the speaker of the parliament, a Shiite 
Muslim. In effect, the top leadership has become a 
troika of presidents: the president of the republic, 
the president of the cabinet, and the president of the 
parliament. 

In the autumn of 1995, an election was sched- 
uled to replace President Elias Hrawi. Hrawi had 
been elected in 1989, following the assassination of 
President René Moawad, who was killed three 
weeks after his election. Among the troika mem- 
bers, Hrawi’s public profile was by far the lowest. 
Hrawi maintains friendly ties with Syria, and Syria 
was clearly content with his presidential style, as 
was Prime Minister Rafiq Hariri. Thus, despite the 
constitutional prohibition, the parliament voted on 
October 19, 1995, to extend Hrawi’ term of office 
for three years. Speaker Nabih Berri put aside his 
declared opposition and lent his support to the 
extraordinary measure. Syria subtly signaled its 
preference, but Lebanese politicians strain hard to 
read Syrian signals and are willing, as in this case, 
to contort and even ignore Lebanese laws to please 
their Syrian brothers. 

Of the 128 members of parliament, only 11 were 
willing to oppose the extension of Hrawi’s term, 
which now expires in 1998. But resisting the inter- 
preted will of Damascus has its costs. Of the 11 who 








2For more details see The Lebanon Report, no. 3 (Fall 
1996), pp 8-10. 
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voted against the extension, only 6 managed to win 
reelection in 1996. 

As this example illustrates, while some restruc- 
turing of the political system has occurred, there is 
little prospect for comprehensive political reforms 
while power remains in the grip of a coterie of 
politicians on good terms with Damascus. Instead, 
the government operates like a giant patronage 
machine, enabling newly entrenched political 
bosses to create networks of clients and grow richer 
on sweetheart deals. In September 1996, for exam- 
ple, the government decided to reduce the number 
of authorized television stations to four. On the face 
of it, the decision was sensible, since a crazy-quilt 
of stations had emerged during the war, most asso- 
ciated with one militia group or another. The details 
tell a different story. The four authorized stations 
are owned by the prime minister, the speaker of the 
parliament, the interior minister, and a wealthy 
businessman in partnership with the grandson of a 
former president. Not only are the stations impor- 
tant sources of advertising revenue, but the gov- 
ernment seems intent on controlling the political 
coverage offered by television, just as it has some- 
times sought to intimidate and control the stub- 
bornly outspoken print media. When Syria 
evidently expressed disapproval that the govern- 
ment's decision affected al-Manar, the Hezbollah 
television station, the station was allowed to resume 
broadcasting on October 2.2 


ABOUT THOSE FRIENDS. . . 

Since 1991, Syria has enveloped Lebanon politi- 
cally and diplomatically. A web of agreements and 
pacts now links the two countries and serves to 
legitimate Syrian meddling in Lebanese affairs. 
These range from a Treaty of Brotherhood, Cooper- 
ation, and Coordination and a Pact on Defense and 
Security, both signed in 1991, to bilateral agree- 
ments on agriculture, social, and economic affairs, 
health, and the movement of individuals and goods 
that were signed in 1993. The common denomina- 
tor is that each agreement has served to bring 
Lebanon further into Syria’s embrace. 

Lebanon, like Syria, attended the Madrid peace 
conference in 1991, and with the exception of a 
brief period in 1993, Beirut has followed the lead of 
Damascus in negotiations with Israel. Syria has 
refused to participate in the multilateral negotia- 
tions, launched under United States and Russian 
sponsorship in Moscow in January 1992. Syria’s 
Assad has argued that the multilateral talks, which 
deal with the environment, economic development, 
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security, water, and refugees, lend legitimacy to 
Israel, conferring the prizes of peace before Israel 
has earned them by withdrawing from occupied 
Arab territory. Lebanon has followed the Syrian lead 
scrupulously, despite the fact that one of the most 
pressing issues confronting Lebanon is the fate of 
the 340,000 Palestinian refugees living within its 
borders. Arguably, it would serve Lebanon's inter- 
ests at least to participate in the multilateral talks 
on the refugee question, especially since the gov- 
ernment has emphatically declared that it opposes 
“normalizing” the refugees and integrating them 
into Lebanese society. 

Early in his tenure as prime minister, Hariri out- 
lined the parameters for negotiations with Israel. 
Lebanon was willing, he declared in February 1993, 
to sign any agreement with Israel, short of a peace 
treaty, based on UN Security Council Resolution 
425, which calls for the withdrawal of Israeli forces 
from Lebanon. He rejected any linkage with Reso- 
lutions 242 and 338, which deal with the 

- Arab-Israeli conflict and the principle of 





actions. This was clearly demonstrated in April 1996 
during Israel's “Grapes of Wrath” military operation 
in Lebanon. Despite the fact that Israels continuing 
presence in the south is in clear violation of Resolu- 
tion 425, which the United States sponsored in 
1978, President Clinton accepted Israel’s assertions 
that the operation had been undertaken only to pro- 
tect Israel's own security, and took no action except 
to emphasize American support of Israel. 

Some United States policies have served to iso- 
late Lebanon and have further nudged Lebanon into 
Syrias court, none more so than the passport ban. 
Since 1985, when hijackers sympathetic to Hezbol- 
lah took over a Twa airliner in Beirut and killed an 
American sailor who was a passenger, American cit- 
izens have been prohibited from using their pass- 


f ports to travel to Lebanon. Still, more than 40,000 


United States citizens have traveled to Lebanon, 
either using a Lebanese passport, in the case of 
some ip Lebanese Americans, or simply by securing a 
Lebanese visa on a piece of paper that 
substitutes for a passport. 


land for peace, since the occupation of [M]any Lebanese The United States has refused to lift 
southern Lebanon by Israel is unequivo- believe that a the ban, despite persistent Lebanese 
cally rejected in Resolution 425 (unlike nein Gn requests, citing continuing but undis- 


Resolutions 242 and 338, there is no sug- 
gestion in 425 of a principle of territorial 
adjustment). He also said he would not 
wait for progress by other parties negoti- 
ating with Israel. Hariri’s independent 
position did not survive the spring and 
by October 1993 Lebanon announced a policy of 
“total coordination” with Syria. 

Diplomatically, Lebanon has been relatively iso- 
lated since 1993, when it became clear that Beirut 
had tied its fate to Syna in the peace process. In 
Washington it became increasingly common for offi- 
cials to presume that Lebanon's zip code was the 
same as Syria’s. The United States has continued to 
emphasize its commitment to the territorial integrity 
of the country, to the withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanese soil, and to the reestablishment of 
peace and security. Nonetheless, United States Mid- 
dle East policy under President Bill Clinton has been 
remarkably partial to Israeli perspectives, especially 
those on southern Lebanon, where Washington has 
often offered unconditional support for Israels 
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pressure will not 
induce Israel to 
leave, but to stay. 


closed dangers in Lebanon.3 Those dan- 
gers are emphasized on the scene by 
United States diplomats, who travel only 
in heavily armored convoys accompanied 
by their own swaT teams or “Ninjas,” as 
the Lebanese call them. The continuation 
of the passport ban dampens investment in 
Lebanon, especially by United States businessmen. 


THE BLEEDING SOUTH 

Israels involvement in southern Lebanon began 
with the start of the civil war in 1975. It has sought 
to cultivate and fortify local allies who, in return for 
Israeli support, would assist in securing Israel's 
northern border. Since 1985 this policy has taken 
the form of the self-declared Israeli “security zone” 
in southern Lebanon, an area that comprises about 
10 percent of Lebanon’ territory. From the per- 
spective of many observers, as well as the Lebanese 
government, the security zone is little more than a 
euphemism for occupation, a position that is but- 
tressed by uN Resolution 425. Israel, for its part, 
argues that its only objective is security, that it does 
not have territorial ambitions in Lebanon, and that 
it will withdraw provided satisfactory security 
arrangements are made. 

Since 1993, the question of the south has been 
subsumed by the Israeli-Syrian peace negonations. 


It is presumed by Washington, Tel Aviv, Damascus, 
and Beirut that an Israeli-Syrian agreement will not 
only deal with the fate of the Israeli-occupied Golan 
Heights but the security zone as well. Attempts by 
Lebanon to negotiate directly with Israel, especially 
in 1983 and, a decade later, in 1993, have 
foundered on Syrian objections to separate negoti- 
ations, which would isolate Syria. 

For more than a decade a deadly war of resis- 
tance to the Israeli occupation has been fought by 
Lebanese, and especially by Iranian-backed Hezbol- 
lah guerrillas, who are the dominant force in the 
self-styled “Islamic Resistance.” Attacks occur 
almost daily, and all sides have suffered losses. 

Over time clear—but unstable—rules of the 
game emerged between the resistance forces and the 
Israelis and their proxy militia, the Southern 
Lebanon Army, or SLA. Israel would refrain from 
attacking civilian targets in Lebanon, while the 
resistance would focus its actions on the security 
zone. This modus vivendi was formalized as an oral 
agreement in 1993. Nonetheless, the 1993 agree- 
ment only temporarily reduces the intensity of vio- 
lence and counterviolence. In April 1996, after 
Hezbollah fired Katyusha rockets into Israel in retal- 
iation for the killing of Lebanese civilians, the 
Israeli military launched yet another major cam- 
paign in Lebanon. Operation Grapes of Wrath was 
intended to undermine popular support for Hezbol- 
lah and prompt Syria to rein in the group. The strat- 
egy failed, largely as a result of an Israeli artillery 
attack on a UN base in southern Lebanon that killed 
scores of civilians seeking refuge from Israeli air and 
ground attacks. As CNN broadcast pictures of man- 
gled and burned civilians, United States diplomacy 
swung into action. United States Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher succeeded in gaining the 
acceptance by all sides to the same rules that had 
been orally accepted in 1993. This time the agree- 
ment was committed to an unsigned piece of paper. 

The April understanding specified that armed 
groups will not be allowed to launch attacks against 
Israeli territory; that Israel and its allies will not 





4A recent and carefully researched study by Human Rights 
Watch is essennal for understanding events in southern 
Lebanon. See Ctvillan Pawns. Laws of War Violations and the 
. Use of on the Israel-Lebanon Border (New York: 
Human Rights Watch, 1996). 
5A report by the UN secretary generals military adviser 
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housed there. See Security Council document 9/1996/137. A 
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bombard civilians or civilian targets; that both sides 
will avoid attacks on civilians and also not launch 
attacks from civilian areas; and that nothing in the 
agreement prevents the right to self-defense. The 
agreement also provided for a monitoring group 
composed of the United States, France, Lebanon, 
Syria, and Israel to oversee the implementation of 
the agreement and to receive complaints of viola- 
tions, and for a consultative group, including 
France, the United States, the European Union, and 
Russia, to help Lebanon in its reconstruction efforts. 
It is noteworthy that while Israel asserts that itis - 
not an occupying force, it has tacitly accepted the 
right of the Lebanese to attack Israeli soldiers on 
Lebanese soil under the “self-defense” provision. 

Of course, the rules of the game will inevitably 
be violated. Both sides have blatantly disregarded 
time-honored principles of noncombatant immu- 
nity and proportionality.t Resistance attacks spark 
Israeli reprisals, which lead to civilian deaths sim- 
ply because Israels standards for discriminate retal- 
iation are sometimes quite loose, especially after a 
few Israeli soldiers have been killed. In addition, on 
a day-to-day. basis, Israeli forces often adopt a shoot 
first, ask questions later policy, which makes daily 
life risky for those who live in the shadow of the 
security zone; civilians are regularly killed “by acci- 
dent” and in greater cumulative numbers than are 
members of the resistance, the Israeli military, or 
the SLA. 

Over the course of the Israeli occupation of 
south Lebanon there have been relatively few civil- 
ians killed in Israel by fire from Lebanon. Since 
1982, 12 Israeli civilians have been killed as a result 
of attacks launched from the south, and since 1993 
only 3 have died. These deaths are regrettable, but 
they are modest when compared with the toll in 
Lebanese civilians. Lebanese civilian deaths 
incurred during Israels 1993 and 1996 invasions 
total nearly 300, including the 103 or 104 people 
massacred in the Israeli shelling of the UN base in: 
Qana in April 1996.5 In the period between Opera- 
tion Accountability in 1993 and Operation Grapes 
of Wrath in 1996, 45 Lebanese civilians were killed 
by the Israelis or their allies. 

The logic of Israel’s “iron fist” is to punish 
Lebanese civilians disproportionately for the Israeli 
military's inability to prevent attacks on its own sol- 
diers as well as for the retaliatory firing of Katyusha 
rockets at Israel. Israeli strategists assume that by 
imposing an awesome burden on the Lebanese—as 
in April 1996, when 400,000 people were roused 
from their homes and given a few hours to flee on 
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threat of bombardment—support for the resistance 
will wither. This is a clear strategic miscalculation 
reflecting an inability to understand that the attacks 
on the security zone are widely popular because 
many Lebanese believe that a reduction in pressure 
will not induce Israel to leave, but to stay. 

Washington and Tel Aviv call regularly for the 
disarming of Hezbollah, and Israel has made the 
defanging of.Hezbollah a precondition for with- 
drawal, as though it is merely a collection of fanat- 
ical gunmen directed by Iran and manipulated by 
Syria. In effect, Israel and its friends in Washington 
often assume that Hezbollah is a mirror image of 
the sLa, namely, an easily manipulated and com- 
pletely dependent proxy force. This is a flawed 
image. Hezbollah’ role in the resistance has won it 
support especially among the Shia of the Beirut sub- 
urbs, whose roots are usually in the south; more- 
over, Hezbollah looks more and more like an 
efficient political party. 


Although Hezbollah refuses to engage in direct © 


negotiations with Israel, which it routinely excori- 
ates in brutal language, it has negotiated indirectly 
with Israel. It did so most recently in July 1996 
when, through German mediators, Israel and 
Hezbollah agreed to the exchange of the remains of 
their fallen fighters. A small step, obviously, but 
these discussions may have opened a useful chan- 
nel for further dialogue. Hezbollah has maintained 
a position of calculated ambiguity in terms of what 
it will do should Israel actually withdraw from the 
south. While it is widely believed in Lebanon that 
the violence against Israel would then stop, Hezbol- 
lah has avoided saying so directly. In this respect, 
its calculated ambiguity makes it far easier for Israel 
to justify staying than leaving. 

In fact, if Israel withdraws from the south, it will 
be a relatively simple matter for the Lebanese army 
to disarm Hezbollah, because its raison d’étre is not 
limited to bullets and bombs. Conversely, without 
an Israeli withdrawal, Hezbollah has broad support 
for refusing to put down its weapons. As for 
Hezbollah’s external friends, Iran and Syria, they 
have no incentive to end the resistance. For Iran, 
Israel is anathema, and for Syria, Hezbollah’s pres- 
sure on Israel serves an instrumental purpose: 
namely it raises Syria’s value as a negotiating part- 
ner and increases the likelihood that Syrian 
suzerainty in Lebanon will be formally recognized 
to the disadvantage of the Lebanese. 

In July 1996, responding to pressure from the 


Israeli military, which has begun to question the ten- 
ability of the Israeli position in Lebanon—especially 
after the criticism that followed the Qana 
massacre—and in a patent attempt to send a mes- 
sage to Syria, Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
released a trial balloon to test the idea of a “Lebanon 
first” option. Rather than considering the question 
of the south as an adjunct to broader negotiations 
with Syria, Netanyahu proposed the idea of an 
Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon in return for appro- 
priate security arrangements, including the disarm- 
ing of Hezbollah. From Israels perspective, the idea 
has a lot to recommend it. First, and perhaps pri- 
marily, it might relieve the pressure on Israel from 
the United States to make concessions in other 
realms of the peace process, namely in the remain- 
ing occupied areas of the West Bank. An equally 
enticing prospect was the possibility that by leaving 
southern Lebanon, Israel would be eliminating 
Syria’s trump card. Predictably, Syria rejected the 
proposal, arguing that Damascus holds the key to 
peace in south Lebanon. The Lebanese obediently 
followed suit, citing the proposal as a ploy intended 
to weaken Syria and therefore Lebanon. When all 
was said and done, Netanyahu’s proposal may have 
been good public relations, but it did little more 
than underline that Israeli-Syrian negotiations are 
the only game in town. 


POLITICAL CODEPENDENCE 

Lebanon's fate awaits the outcome of the peace 
process. The country’s senior politicians have 
shown no enthusiasm for staking out an indepen- 
dent path and have resigned themselves to follow- 
ing the Syrian lead. Israel has been content to 
accept Syria as its main interlocutor for matters 
Lebanese, and the United States, while maintaining 
diplomatic representation in Beirut, has also pre- 
sumed that the Lebanese are not masters of their 
own fate. Threatening troop movements by the 
Israeli, Lebanese, and Syrian armies in October 
1996 served to highlight the stakes in the peace 
process for all concerned parties, although the 
maneuvers were clearly moves on the diplomatic 
chessboard as the players repositioned themselves 
for the next stage in negotiations. 

The subordination of Lebanese politics to Syrian 
interests is for now a fact. Lebanon's independence 
is held hostage to the Middle East peace process. 
Whether the hostage will be released at the end of 
that process remains a central question. | 
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Closing the Gate: 
The Persian Gulf War Revisited 


MICHAEL STERNER 


s soon as it became apparent that the Per- 
A Gulf War had not resulted in the 

ouster of Saddam Hussein, a host of arti- 
cles, books, and other commentary began to 
appear second-guessing American war aims and 
Washington's decision to bring the war to an end. 
At the very least—so the argument went—the 
Bush administration had ended the war prema- 
turely, allowing significant Iraqi forces to escape, 
which Saddam was then able to use to suppress the 
Shiite and Kurdish uprisings. Some critics faulted 
Washington's war goals from the outset, saying it 
should have pressed the war to the point of uncon- 
ditional Iraqi surrender, or at least have occupied 
Iraqi territory to impose much tougher terms on 
Baghdad. 

All this commentary has been generated by the 
disparity between one of the most complete battle- 
field victories in military history and the problem- 
atic political results that have been the war's legacy. 
Six years after the war's end, Saddam's repressive 
regime is still in power, the contest of wills between 
the Iraqi leader and the coalition victors has not 
ended but has merely been transferred to the UN 
Security Council; regional security has been only 
half achieved, requiring the United States to main- 
tain large forces for rapid deployment to the Gulf; 
and Washington is faced with the dilemma that eco- 
nomic sanctions are hurting the Iraqi people more 
than Saddam's regime. It is not surprising that so 
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many have rushed in to explain this discordant 
result. 

Much of the commentary is more a cri de coeur 
than a systematic analysis. New York Times colum- 
nist William Safire declared on January 13, 1992, 
that George Bush had “snatched defeat from the 
jaws of victory.” In a January 9, 1996, interview on 
the PBs program Frontline, former British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher came up with the epi- 
grammatic but hardly profound comment that 
“There is the aggressor, Saddam Hussein, still in 
power. There is the president of the United States, 
no longer in power. I wonder who won?” Even as 
good an analyst as Jeffrey Record clearly goes over 
the top when he says in his 1993 book, Hollow Vic- 
tory, that the Gulf War “was a magnificent military 
victory barren of any significant diplomatic gains.” 

The initial postwar debate has been revived 
recently by the publication in 1995 of The General’ 
War, by Michael Gordon and Bernard Trainor, and 
by the 1995 memoirs of former Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff General Colin Powell and Arab 
Forces commander General Khaled bin Sultan. Gor- 
don, a New York Times correspondent, and Trainor, 
a retired Marine general now at Harvard, offer one 
of the best accounts of the war. They do not waste 
time on the we-should-have-marched-to-Baghdad 
argument—recognizing that this option was never 
in the cards—but make two judgments that deserve 
serious consideration: that the United States ended 
the war too soon, allowing much of the Iraqi 
Republican Guard to escape with its heavy equip- 
ment; and that, as they noted in a February 1, 1995, 
Charlie Rose Show interview on pss, American will- 
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ingness to withdraw unconditionally from Iraqi ter- 
ritory deprived the United States of “the opportu- 
nity to create the conditions to overthrow Saddam 
Hussein.” 

Yet Gordon and Trainor, along with most other 
critics of the way the war ended, rather breezily 
leave it at that, failing to explain how, in bringing 
the war to an “optimal” military close, conditions 
would have been created that would have led to the 
overthrow of Saddam. The crucial question is 
whether there is anything the coalition did not do 
militarily that could have changed the political out- 
come of the war. To answer that we need to look 
not only at what coalition forces might have done, 
but at what the impact of those actions would likely 
have been in Iraq. 


SETTING WAR AIMS 

Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on the morning of 
August 2, 1990, took Arab and Western govern- 
ments by surprise. The first concern in Western 
capitals was to erect a defense of Saudi Arabia 
against a possible continuation of Iraq’s move 
southward. But on the day of the invasion, the UN 
Security Council condemned Iraq's action and 
demanded its unconditional withdrawal; this imme- 
diately. raised the question of what the United 
States, as Western leader, would do to put teeth into 
this resolution. Pondering this, President Bush pro- 
ceeded to Aspen, Colorado, for a previously sched- 
uled conference, where he met with British Prime 
Minister Thatcher. Thatcher urged a tough 
response, but as she herself records, found Bush 
already disposed to be very firm. 

In this respect the president appears to have been 
well out ahead of some of his senior advisers. Colin 
Powell records in My American Journey surprise and 
admiration at how quickly Bush made up his mind 
that Iraq would have to be ejected from Kuwait, 
whatever it took.1 On August 5, Bush told reporters 
that “this will not stand, this aggression . . .” Three 





1Powell was untially very cauuous about setting forth 
objectives that might require the use of United States mili- 
tary force when it was unclear whether there would be pub- 
lic support for it. He is quoted by Gordon and Tramor in The 
General’ War as saying, at a meeting with Defense Secretary 
Dick Cheney on August 2, “I don’t see the senior leadership 
taking us mto armed conflict for the events of the last 
twenty-four hours. The American people don't want their 
young dying for $1.50 gallon [sic] ol. . * 

2In his memour, Desert Warrior, General Khaled bin Sultan 
says, “The Syrians told me very clearly, and the Egyptians 
somewhat more tactfully that they could not consider enter- 
ing Iraq, nor indeed could any Arab troops including our 
own.” 


days later, in an address to the nation, the president 
set forth American objectives: 1) the immediate, 
complete, and unconditional withdrawal of Iraqi 
forces from Kuwait; 2) the restoration of Kuwait's 
legitimate government; 3) the security and stability 
of Saudi Arabia and the Persian Gulf; and 4) the 
safety and protection of Americans abroad. 

Achieving the third objective could reasonably 
be supposed to require the destruction of Iraq's war- 
making capability over and above Iraq's eviction 
from Kuwait; nevertheless, it is notable that the 
statement did not contain a call for Saddam Hus- 
sein’s replacement, or any other intervention in 
Iraqi internal affairs. This program of clearly 
defined and limited goals remained remarkably con- 
stant throughout the following months. Richard 
Haass, the administration’s Middle East adviser on 
the National Security Council, said in a June 10, 
1996, interview with this author that while it 
became tactically necessary for coalition forces to 
invade Iraqi territory to carry out a war plan that 
ensured Iraq’s overwhelming military defeat, this 
did not change the political strategy. “The elimina- 
tion of Saddam was a war hope but never a war 
aim.” In his memoir, Colin Powell says that “In 
none of the meetings I attended was dismembering 
Iraq, conquering Baghdad, or changing the form of 
government ever seriously considered. We hoped 
that Saddam would not survive the coming fury. But 
his elimination was not a stated objective. What we 
hoped for, frankly, in a post-war Gulf region, was 
an Iraq still standing, with Saddam overthrown.” 

In public comments before, during, and after the 
war, Bush expressed the hope that the Iraqi people 
would overthrow Saddam Hussein, but this never 
became a United States policy objective. Powell, 
among others, regretted the tendency on the part of 
the president to personalize American war aims, 
and worried—correctly as it turned out—that it 
would raise expectations that might prove impossi- 
ble to fulfill. 

Several factors combined to solidify the decision 
to keep United States war aims carefully limited. 
Extending the war to include political objectives in 
Iraq would have been vigorously opposed by all of 
the Arab coalition members and most of the Euro- 
pean members as well.2 American policymakers 
were also aware that intervention in Iraq would 
have radically altered Arab public opinion about the 
conflict. Expelling Iraq from Kuwait had the sup- 
port of a significant segment of the Arab public that 
would have turned against the United States had 
there been an attempt to invade Iraq with the pur- 
pose of installing a new government. Moreover, 


American sponsorship would have been a long- 
term political liability for a new Iraqi government. 

Certainly the most compelling reason to avoid 
intervention in Iraqi internal affairs would have 
been the profoundly altered nature of the mission 
undertaken by the United States. Instead of a mis- 
sion that could have had a clear ending (the 
expulsion of the Iraqis from Kuwait), the United 
States would have undertaken one that would 
have required the invasion and occupation of Iraq. 
This held excellent prospects of bogging down 
American forces for an indefinite period, without 
any assurance that the end result would not be a 
splintering of Iraq along ethnic and religious 
lines—which was not perceived as being in the 
United States interest. There would also have been 
the problem of seeking congressional support for 
a wider war; it must be remembered that the Sen- 
ate approved military action for even the admin- 
istration’s limited war objectives by a margin of 
only a few votes. From the numerous memoirs 
and interviews since the war, it is appar- 
ent that senior United States policymak- 
ers from the president on down were 
aware of these considerations, and that 
they found them compelling. 


“The 
elimination of 
Saddam was a 
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Iraqi soldiers had been captured; in tank battles on 
February 26 and 27, several of the Iraqi Republican 
Guard heavy divisions had been badly mauled; and 
United States forces were astride the main road 
between Basra and Baghdad, and within 25 miles of 
Basra itself. All this had been accomplished with an 
almost miraculously low allied casualty rate (260 
killed, of whom 146 were American). 

Although postwar interviews and memoirs have 
tossed the ball back and forth as to who was most 
anxious to end the fighting, there is no basic dis- 
agreement among the participants about how the 
decision was reached. According to Schwarzkopf's 
account, he received a call mid-afternoon Febru- 
ary 27 from Powell, who said it was time to give 
thought to a cease-fire, adding that people at home 
were beginning to be upset by reports of unneces- 
sary slaughter of fleeing Iraqi troops along Kuwait's 
“Highway of Death.” (That day’s Washington Post, 
for example, had carried a story with the headline, 
“Like Shooting Fish in a Barrel,’ US Pilots Say.”) 
Schwarzkopf says he told Powell he 
would like to have another day to finish 
the job. “The five-day war. How’s that 
sound?” 

At 9 pM. in Riyadh (1 PM. EST), 
Schwarzkopf gave a briefing to reporters at 


THE 100-HOUR WAR’S END war hope but which he said the coalition’ objectives had 
The ground war strategy that General nevera war basically been achieved. He claimed 29 
Norman Schwarzkopf and his planners aim.” Iraqi divisions had been rendered com- 


devised called for a thrust directly north 


pletely ineffective and, pointing to a map 





from Saudi Arabia by United States 

Marines and Arab forces that would “fix” the Iraqi 
forces in Kuwait in battle, while two United States 
army corps, including British and French divisions, 
swung far to the west and north through Iraqi ter- 
ritory to cut off the Iraqi lines of retreat and engage 
Iraq’ Republican Guard divisions, which were posi- 
tioned just north of the Iraq-Kuwait border. The 
only flaw in this outstandingly successful plan was 
that progress in the eastern sector was so rapid that 
it exposed the flank of the advancing forces, caus- 
ing Schwarzkopf to push forward the launching of 
the two western corps by nearly 24 hours. Then, as 
the conflict turned into an Iraqi rout, it was feared 
the “left hook” would not arrive in time to engage 
the Republican Guard divisions before most of 
them had been withdrawn northward across the 
Euphrates River. 

Even so, after the four days of fighting between 
February 24 and 27, 1991, the results were over- 
whelmingly impressive: Kuwait City had been lib- 
erated; most of the Iraqi divisions in Kuwait had 
been overrun with minimal resistance; some 82,000 


where the remaining Iraqi forces south of 
the Euphrates were located, said, “The gates are 
closed. There is no way out of here.” Pressed on this 
by a reporter, Schwarzkopf said he did not mean 
that no one was escaping, but that the gate was 
closed on Iraq’s “military machine.” 

In Washington, shortly after Schwarzkopf's 
briefing, a meeting of Bush and his senior advisers 
on the war was convened. Powell told the group 
about the battlefield results. There was general 
agreement that the war's objectives had largely 
been achieved, and concern was expressed that the 
war not be pursued to the point of needless slaugh- 
ter. Powell expressed the view that the time was 
coming to end the war. According to Powell's 
account, he suggested “tomorrow” and the presi- 
dent said, “Why not today?” A call was placed to 
Schwarzkopf in Riyadh. Powell told him the presi- 
dent was thinking of going on the air at 9 PM. EST 
(5 A.M. Riyadh time) to announce a suspension of 
hostilities, and asked if he had any problem with 
that. Schwarzkopf, after some thought, said he had 
none, but wanted to check with his commanders. 
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He did so, and reports in his memoir that “nobody 
seemed surprised.”3 

In Washington the war council met again at 5:30 
pM. and reached a final decision: the United States 
would announce a “suspension of offensive combat 
operations” for midnight Est, or 8:00 a.m. February 
28 on the battlefield. The change from the earlier 
time of 5:00 A.M. was evidently made entirely for PR 
reasons; the extra three hours allowed the adminis- 
tration to refer to a “100-hour war” (Schwarzkopf 
comments sardonically, “I had to hand it to them: 
they really knew how to package an historic event,” 
but acknowledges the change made little difference 
on the battlefield). 

The White House wanted to add the stipulation 
that those Iraqi forces left in the “Basra pocket” 
would have to abandon their equipment and walk 
home. When this was conveyed to Schwarzkopf, a 
member of his staff pointed out that it would be 
impossible to enforce this without keeping up allied 
attacks. Schwarzkopf says, “He was right, of course. 
There was a considerable amount of armored equip- 
ment—perhaps two divisions worth—pushed up 
against the pontoon bridges at Basra...” Schwarzkopf 
told this to Powell, still at the White House meet- 
ing, who says, “We were all taken slightly aback,” 
but no one felt it changed the basic equation. As 
Powell puts it, the Iraqi army’s back was broken; 
there was no need to fight a war of annihilation. All 
participants agree that no dissenting views were 
expressed at the meeting.+ 

National security adviser Brent Scowcroft later 
said in an interview that he had misgivings about 
ending the war prematurely, but admits he did not 
voice them at the time. Schwarzkopf told David 
Frost in an interview after the war that “frankly, my 
recommendation had been, you know, continue the 
march...” but quickly backed down when an angry 





3This does not square entrely with an interview given to 
Gordon and Trainor by Lieutenant General Calvin Waller, 
the deputy commander of allied forces in the Gulf, who said 
he forcefully told Schwarzkopf at the tme that ending the 
war so soon was a mistake It does, however, accurately 
reflect the view of Lieutenant General John Yeosock, the 
commander of the Third Army. While Yeosock had earlier 
told Schwarzkopf he would have preferred another day to 
“finish the job,” when informed of the White House's deci- 
sion he thought ıt was “a reasonable call.” “If I had felt 
strongly otherwise, I would have fought Norm about it.” 
Lieutenant General John Yeosock, telephone interview with 
author, July 1, 1996. 

4This summary of events draws from Gordon and Tanor, 
the memoirs of Powell and Schwarzkopf, and Richard M. 
Swain, “Lucky War”: The Third Army tn Desert Storm (Ft 
Leavenworth, Kans.: U.S. Army Command and General Staff 
College Press, 1994) 


Colin Powell reminded him that he had every oppor- 
tunity to press this view during the February 27 dis- 
cussions, but did not. (In his memoirs, Schwarzkopf 
says he basically agreed with the White House deci- 
sion and does not mention the Frost interview.) 

The cia estimates that at the time of the suspen- 
sion of hostilities Iraq had lost, to all causes, 75 per- 
cent of the tanks it had in the Kuwait Theater of 
Operations (KTO), more than 50 percent of its 
armored personnel carriers (Arcs), and nearly 90 
percent of its artillery. Since about half of Iraq’ pre- 
war armed forces had been in the KTO, the magni- 
tude of this disaster can easily be judged. 

Even so, the cia estimate also notes that almost 
50 percent of the Republican Guards major combat 
equipment in the KTO escaped destruction and 
remained under Iraqi control As the Iraqis prepared 
for another day of battle on February 28, the rem- 
nants of four Guard armored and infantry divisions 
were drawn up in defensive positions west and 
south of Basra in the hope of delaying the allied 
advance so that more Lraqi units could escape north- 
ward. There is little question that much of their 
equipment could have been destroyed or captured 
in another day of fighting. The troops and plans 
were in place that could have done so, and allied air 
power would have pounded Iraqi units trying to get 
across the bridges over the Shatt al Arab waterway. 

But it is important to emphasize that the total 
destruction of the Guard units was never an attain- 
able option. At least some of the Guard (probably 
mainly infantry units) had already been withdrawn 
across the Euphrates by the time hostilities had 
ceased. Moreover, equipment isn't everything, and 
was perhaps not even the most important thing for 
the Guard’ next job, suppressing internal unrest. 
Gordon and Trainor point out that the Guard had 
saved its command headquarters units, which 
enabled it to quickly organize the remnants of the 
Guard field force into cohesive units. Even after the 
devastation of another day of fighting, this leadership 
cadre could well have been among the survivors. 

Furthermore, had the Guard units defending 
Basra withdrawn into the built-up areas of Basra and . 
Zubair, they would have posed a dilemma for the 
allies. The coalition had no intention of engaging in 
street-to-street fighting ın Iraqi cities, a proposition 
that would certainly have entailed a higher rate of 
allied casualties, not to mention many Iraqi civilian 
casualties. While the allies might have been able to 
bottle up some Republican Guard units in Basra by 
cutting off all escape routes north, there would have 
been no way to compel them to surrender or aban- 
don their equipment without a prolonged blockade. 


THE TALKS AT SAFWAN 

American handling of the cease-fire talks that 
took place under a tent at Safwan on March 3, 1991, 
has added further fuel to the revisionist charge that 
the allies “gave away” the peace. In his memoir, 
Schwarzkopf, who conducted the talks for the coali- 
tion, says he regrets his decision to allow the Iraqis 
to fly armed helicopters when the Iraqis said they 
needed these flights because of the damage done to 
their transportation system. To be fair to 
Schwarzkopf, most of this criticism was made later 
when the role that Iraqi helicopter gunships played 
in the suppression of the uprisings in the south 
became known. Once the decision had been reached 
to end the fighting, Schwarzkopf believed his job 
was to get allied prisoners of war back, establish 
clear cease-fire lines to avoid further clashes with 
the Iraqis, and begin as soon as possible to evacuate 
American soldiers for their triumphant 
welcome back home. Understandably, 
he would have felt that if anything 
beyond this had been required, it was 
up to Washington to give him instruc- 
tions. But beyond receiving approval 
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Zubair immediately after the suspension of hostili- 
ties. They were touched off by disaffected and angry 
Iraqi troops straggling northward from the battle- 
field. Gunshots, and in some cases tank rounds, 
were fired at posters of Saddam; these incidents 
quickly generated more widespread demonstrations 
on the part of the civilian population. The uprising 
spread rapidly to other cities and towns in the 
south: Basra on March 1; Suk al-Shuyukh on March 
2; Nassiriya, Najaf, and Kufa on March 4; Kerbala 
on March 7. 

The best analysis of the uprisings is an article in 
the May-June 1992 issue of Middle East Report by 
Falah Abd al-Jabar, a London-based Iraqi journalist 
with good connections to the Iraqi opposition, who 
had also talked with participants in the uprisings. 
Abd al-Jabar writes that “a detailed account of what 
happened in each city is impossible, but reports in 
various outlawed Iraqi publications 
speak of a series of events remarkably 
similar in every case. Masses would 
gather in the streets to denounce Sad- 
dam Hussein and Ba’thi rule, then 
march to seize the mayor’ office, the 


for his own suggested military agenda, Baghdad and the Ba’th Party headquarters, the secret 
Schwarzkopf received no instructions central Sunni towns, police Sega oo D eae 
from Washin t the United ee prison and the garrison ere 

a a Sie To 5 the political nerve was one). People shot as they went at 


States position on the battlefield as 
leverage to support political objectives 
in the postwar situation. 

It is thus unrealistic to blame 
Schwarzkopf for having assured the Iraqis prema- 
turely of American willingness to evacuate Iraqi ter- 
ritory. This was an important point for the Iraqis, and 
had it not been granted the implementation of other 
conditions of the cease-fire that were important to 
the allies would have been complicated. What, 
exactly, could the allies have achieved by continuing 
to occupy Iraqi territory? United States willingness 
to withdraw could not have been used as leverage to 
prevent Baghdad from suppressing the southern Shi- 
ite and northern Kurdish uprisings; Saddam would 
have waited the United States out, especially when 
he sensed that above all Washington wanted to bring 
American troops home as soon as possible. 


THE KURDISH AND SHIITE UPRISINGS 
The first incidents of rebellion in Iraq took place 
in the southern Sunni towns of Abu’l Khasib and 





SThe phrase “cleaned out” should not be misunderstood; 
hundreds ably Ea Remar teat git aE 
were killed in the fighting or executed by the r after 
summary tnals in the ates they took over. 


center of the country. 





every poster or wall relief of the dicta- 
tor. As the cities came under rebel 
control, the insurgents cleaned out 
Ba'thists and mukhabarat.”5 

But, beyond these outbursts of rage at the appa- 
ratus of state control, the uprisings seemed to go 
nowhere. Although rebels were in control of these 
towns for several days, their leadership was frag- 
mented and ineffective. Refugees fleeing south con- 
tinued to report “chaotic conditions” in the towns 
under rebel control. No effort appears to have been 
made to restore order and organize a defense 
against the suppression that was inevitably to come. 
There was no evident communication between the 
rebel leadership in the various towns (ironically the 
air war's devastation of the Iraqi communications 
system made this even more difficult) and no 
apparent effort to convey what was happening in 
the south to the segments of the Baghdad popula- 
tion that might also have been ready to revolt. 

As Abd al-Jabar points out, the revolt in the 
south was at a critical disadvantage. “First, it was 
close to the front lines where Republican Guard 
units were still stationed. Second, while the con- 
scripted military was ripe for rebellion, it was polit- 
ically immature. And thirdly, the Islamists, in the 
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euphoria of apparent early success, joined in and 
raised a disastrous slogan: Ja'fari [Shiite] rule.” Abd 
al-Jabar also notes that the Iraqi political opposition 
was surprised by the uprisings and totally unpre- 
pared to offer leadership. 

The sectarian aspect was probably the most crit- 
ical factor. Iraqi Shia who had fled to Iran during 
the Iraq-Iran War began to come back across the 
border, some displaying pictures of the Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and Iraqi opposition figure 
Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim, who had organized the 
“Supreme Assembly of the Islamic Revolution in 
Iraq” in 1982 and was now based in Iran. Iran’s 
behavior during the crisis was in fact quite cautious, 
and the role of the Iraqi exiles was limited—they 
did not start the uprisings, nor were they the major- 
ity element—but their attempt to co-opt the revolt 
1n the name of Islam was enough to give the rebel- 
hon a sectarian character. This undermined the 
appeal of the uprising in the politically umportant 
central Sunni-dominated part of the country and, 
as Abd al-Jabar says, “provided an opportunity for 
Saddam to garner domestic support and regain 
implicit if undeclared international support.” The 
sectarian aspect was underscored when uprisings 
began in the Kurdish region a few days later. 

Meanwhile, the Iraqi military command reorga- 
nized the surviving elements of the Republican 
Guard and used them to restore control in the 
south. By all accounts they went at this with a 
vengeance. A Jordanian photographer reported see- 
ing Guard tanks in the streets of Basra on March 4 
“destroying everything in front of them.” Reprisals 
were swift and brutal. Refugees reported fierce fight- 
ing for several days, but the tide turned rapidly. By 
March 7 loyalist troops were reported to be in con- 
trol of Basra; after heavy shelling by government 
forces the rebellion was quelled in Kerbala on 
March 12 and in Najaf the next day. A further break 
for Saddam was that the rebellion in the Kurdish 
areas did not begin until after suppression of the 
southern revolt was well under way (the first 
reports of unrest in the north appeared in the inter- 
national press March 7). While reinforcements in 
the form of two Guard brigades (a force of about 
7,500 men) were sent from the northern part of the 
country and apparently participated in the sieges of 
Kerbala and Najaf, the basic job of suppression was 
performed by Republican Guard troops that had 
been in the Kuwait theater during the Gulf War. 





6Roland Danreuther, The Gulf Conflict: A Political and 


Strategic Analysis, Adelphi Paper no. 264 (London: Institute 
for International and Strategic Studies, 1991-1992). 


According to one analyst, the Iraqi command suc- 
ceeded in putting together, out of the remnants of 
the Gulf War forces, about five effective divisions 
with some 50,000 to 60,000 troops. 

The uprisings had no chance when they failed to 
spread to Baghdad and the central Sunni towns, the 
political nerve center of the country. Although 
Teheran radio broadcast reports of massive demon- 
strations in Baghdad, there has never been inde- 
pendent confirmation that any disturbances took 
place there. 

The uprising in the south posed an uncomfort- 
able dilemma for the United States. Washington did 
not want to appear to be standing by with folded 
arms as Saddam put down the rebellion with ruth- 
less efficiency; at the same time, the administration 
was determined not to be sucked back into military 
involvement in Iraq. As Lawrence Freedman and 
Efraim Karsh have pointed out in their 1992 study, 
The Gulf Conflict, Saddam was astute in the days 
Tight after the war in accepting without dispute the 
immediate postwar Security Council resolutions and 
in scrupulously observing the terms of the cease- 
fire, thus reinforcing the coalition powers’ disposi- 
tion to call it a mission accomplished and go home. 

Also reinforcing the tendency toward noninter- 
vention was the sketchiness of the intelligence 
available to Washington. No one really knew who 
the leaders of the uprisings were, how much sup- 
port they had, or what the Iranian role was. Richard 
Haass says policymakers were concerned about the 
reports of Iranian involvement and the “dismem- 
berment of Iraq; we didn’t want to see an Islamic 
Republic established in the south.” Colin Powell 
goes further in saying, “Nor, frankly, was their [the 
rebels] success a goal of our policy,” and he indi- 
cates his agreement with a telegram by Charles 
Freeman, the American ambassador in Saudi Ara- 
bia at the time, which said, “It is not in our interest 
to destroy Iraq or weaken it to the point that Iran 
and/or Syria are not constrained by it.” Much of the 
retrospective commentary has been clothed in these 
geopolitical terms, but the most powerful consid- 
erations at the time were a strong bias against 
becoming re-engaged with Iraq, no matter what the 
perceived benefits, and a very unclear picture as to 
what any form of intervention could accomplish. 
The result was an embarrassing two weeks of bel- 
ligerent warnings to the Iraqis accompanied by 
determined inactivity. 

Was there anything the United States could have 
done to help the rebels? It certainly could have used 
its airpower to suppress the helicopter gunships. 
But, undeniably effective as the helicopters were in 


helping to quell the rebellion, their absence would 
probably not have made the difference between fail- 
ure and success for the uprisings. The problem for 
the United States and its allies was that, having 
decided that they were not prepared to commit 
ground forces to establish, if necessary, a protec- 
torate for the south, any half-measures raised the 
question, “How far do we go if the last half-measure 
fails? And what does a failed intervention do to 
allied interests in the region?” The Bay of Pigs expe- 
rience certainly comes to mind as a cautionary 
precedent. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE BALANCE 

Compared with the meticulous planning that 
characterized preparations for the Persian Gulf 
War—especially the decision to concentrate over- 
whelming force to make sure the allied victory was 
a complete one—United States decision making to 
end the war had a decidedly ad hoc quality to it. 
Some allowance must be made for the “fog of 
war”—in particular the difficulty of getting timely 
and accurate battlefield damage assessments—and 
the surprising rapidity of the Iraqi collapse. Even 
so, once the main objective of liberating Kuwait had 
been achieved, Washington decision makers 
seemed to lose interest in the information that was 
available about the condition of the Iraqi army. 
Instead, they were preoccupied with the adverse 
publicity of the “Highway of Death” media reports, 
and with an overwhelming sense of relief that such 
a brilliant military victory had been achieved at so 
little cost? Why press one’s luck with another day 
of fighting? The mood at the political level was rein- 
forced by the military high command's determina- 
tion to make this war turn out differently from the 
Vietnam experience, with its ill-defined objectives, 
incremental reinforcements, and waning public 
support. In this atmosphere, even the news that the 
gate wasn't really closed on the Republican Guard 
was brushed aside. 

One must respect the enormous responsibility 
that any president bears in making a decision that 





7President Bush has stressed the adverse pubhcity aspect in 
statements, most recently, for example, in an article 
written for the German n Welt am S (Ham- 
burg) on September 22, 1996: “If we had continued the war 
one more day, Just to destroy more tanks and to kill more 
tiful soldiers retreating on the highway toward Basra with 
ds raised, public opinion would have immediately 
turned against ie coalition.” 
8Danreuther, op. ct, p. 63. 
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would add even a few names to those that were 
already on the allied casualty list, and it is certainly 
to the credit of George Bush and Colin Powell that 
they were thinking humanely about Iraqi casual- 
tles as well. It is also true that the stated objectives 
of the war were achieved by the morning of Febru- 
ary 28. We can accept that the ouster of Saddam 
Hussein was indeed only a “war hope” and not a 
war aim. 

But Bush had voiced hope of Saddam's ouster 
often enough, and any thought given to the post- 

~ war situation would have concluded that the sur- 
vival of the Saddam regime would make the 
American objective of regional stability far more dif- 
ficult to achieve. Policymakers at the time could not 
have known that a rebellion in the southern cities 
was about to break out. But from their own postwar 
testimony they were hoping for a coup of some sort, 
probably from within the armed forces. Recogniz- 
ing the role the Republican Guard played in sup- 
porting the regime, it would have been logical to 
make sure maximum damage had been inflicted on 
the Guard. This, indeed, had been Powell’s and 
Schwarzkopf’s objective in planning the war from 
the beginning. From what policymakers knew at 
the time, continuing the war for another 24 hours 
to achieve that objective would have made sense. It 
was in part the universal conviction in Washington 
that no political leader could survive the catastro- 
phe that had been inflicted on Saddam that made 
them casual about relating military results to Iraq's 
internal political situation. 

But, from what we now know about the uprising 
that did take place, and about the internal situation 
in Iraq, it is hard to make the case that another day 
of fighting would have made the difference between 
Saddam’ survival and ouster. No doubt the task of 
suppression would have taken somewhat longer if 
the regime had been deprived of the use of heavy 
armor and helicopters; but the ultimate outcome of 
a battle between battered but still disciplined troops 
and a rebellion that was disorganized and lacking 
in overall leadership or any plan of action beyond 
taking revenge on local officials was never in doubt. 
As Defense Intelligence Agency historian Brian 
Shellum put it in an interview, well-led soldiers with 
rifles in trucks—and Saddam had plenty of those— 
would have been enough in the end to do the job. 
And as another analyst has written—and this is at 
the heart of the matter—what Saddam had to do in 
the ashes of defeat was to maintain the nerve of the 
inner ruling group,8 and he managed to doit W 
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Hazardous Hegemony: 
The United States in the Middle East 
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have tried to impose their order on the Mid- 

dle East, only to find themselves at the 
receiving end of a popular and often violent back- 
lash. With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the 
Persian Gulf War triumph, the United States stands 
as the region’s dominant outside power, but its 
hegemony. may also prove to be short-lived. 

At the intersection of three continents and the 
source of nearly 70 percent of the world’s 
petroleum reserves, the Middle East has been 
described by leading American officials as the most 
strategically important area in the world. No 
longer concerned that the region might fall to 
Soviet influence, the United States remains appre- 
hensive about indigenous movements that could 
challenge American interests. There is a widely 
perceived threat from radical secular or radical 
Islamic forces, as well as concern over the insta- 
bility that could result from any major challenge 
to the rule of pro-Western regimes, even if led by 
potentially democratic movements. 

The most crucial part of the Middle East is the 
Persian Gulf region, where conservative pro-Western 
monarchies consider the radical regimes in Iraq 
and Iran a threat and look to the United States for 
protection. 


Teras the centuries, Western nations 


THE GAP IN GULF POLICY 

Since the Persian Gulf War, the United States has 
thrown its immense military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic weight behind the Gulf monarchies. Though 
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they govern less than 10 percent of the Arab world’s 
total population, these regimes control most of its 
wealth. Before the war, it was difficult for the 
United States to engage in military exercises or even 
arrange a port call without asking for permission 
months in advance. Not any more. 

There is now an effective permanent United 
States military presence in the Gulf of nearly 25,000 
troops, with major naval facilities in Bahrain and 
ground forces stationed in Saudi Arabia. The costs 
are extraordinary—over $70 billion annually—and 
are shared by both the United States and the Gulf 
monarchies. American critics argue that this deploy- 
ment is a financial drain and creates a situation 
where American military personnel are effectively 
serving as a mercenary force for autocratic 
sheikhdoms. Nevertheless, there appears to be a 
bipartisan consensus in Washington that the United 
States has a clear strategic imperative to maintain a 
presence in the Gulf. 

Virtually all the Gulf Arabs and their leaders felt 
threatened after Iraq’s seizure of Kuwait in 1990 and 
were grateful for the strong American leadership in 
the 1991 war against Saddam Hussein's regime. At 
the same time, there is an enormous amount of cyn- 
icism regarding American motives: Arab rulers can- 
not shake the idea that the war was fought not for 
international law, self-determination, and human 
rights, as the Bush administration claimed, but sim- 
ply to protect United States access to oil and to gain 
a strategic toe-hold in the region. It is apparent that 
a continued United States presence will be wel- 
comed by these rulers only as long as they believe 
it is necessary. 

Meanwhile, the United States has insisted on 
maintaining the strict sanctions the UN imposed 
against Iraq to force compliance with international 





demands that Iraq pay compensation to Kuwait for 
its brutal six-month occupation and dismantle its 
capability to produce weapons of mass destruction. 
The United States hopes that the sanctions will lead 
to the downfall of Saddam's regime as well. How- 
ever, this policy appears to have strengthened Sad- 
dam's rule. The desperate economic conditions 
created by the sanctions have made the Iraqi peo- 
ple more dependent on the government for their 
survival and less likely to risk openly defying Sad- 
dam's authority. The suffering is great: an October 
1996 UNICEF report estimated that at least 4,500 
children are dying every month from malnutrition 
and disease that are directly attributable to the sanc- 
tions. Popular resentment has focused the blame for 
the suffering squarely on the United States, not the 
totalitarian regime whose ill-fated conquest of 
Kuwait led to the economic collapse of this once- 
prosperous country. 

The latest round of American air strikes against 
Iraq in September 1996 received little international 
support. The United States justified the attacks on 
the grounds that Iraqi forces had illegally moved 
into Kurdish-populated areas of northern Iraq that 
had been under uN protection since Saddam's bru- 
tal repression of the Kurdish population at the end 
of the Gulf War. Critics, however, saw the air strikes 
not so much as in the Kurds’ defense as simply 
another futile attempt by a frustrated Clinton 
administration to strike back at an upstart dictator 
who continues to challenge the United States. 

The Kurds are a nation of more than 20 million 
whose population is divided between six separate 
countries and whose nationalist movements are rife 
with factionalism. During the last five years, the 
worst repression against the Kurds has come from 
Turkey, which receives military, economic, and 
diplomatic support from the United States. In 
March 1995, thousands of Turkish troops crossed 
into Iraqi territory to attack the Kurds. Though this 
incursion also took place in the UN safe haven in 
northern Iraq and was far greater in scope than Sad- 
dam's forays that preceded the American air attacks, 
President Bill Clinton was virtually the only world 
leader to support the Turkish offensive, making his 
recent response to the Iraqi action rather suspect. 

While the United States clearly wants Saddam 
Hussein out of power, it and other powers do not 
want to risk the country’s total disintegration. The 
United States wants neither a victory by a radical 
Kurdish movement in the north nor a successful 
rebellion in the south of the country, where an Ira- 
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nian-backed Shiite Muslim movement has chal- 
lenged the authority of the Sunni Muslim-domi- 
nated government in Baghdad. At the same time, 
the totalitarian nature of the Iraqi regime makes 
internal political change difficult 


STOKING THE ISLAMIC “THREAT” 

Perhaps the most serious challenge to American 
influence in the Middle East, however, is not from 
secular nationalists like Saddam Hussein, but from 
religiously based adversaries. Islam, like other reli- 
gions, can be quite diverse in its interpretation of 
the faiths teachings as they apply to contemporary 
political issues. There are a number of Islamic-iden- 
tified parties and movements that seek peaceful 
coexistence and cooperation with the West and are 
moderate on economic and social policy. Yet the ori- 
entation of some Islamic movements in the Middle 
East today is indeed reactionary, violent, and misog- 
ynist, and includes a virulently anti-American per- 
spective. 

Such movements have risen to the forefront pri- 
marily in countries where there has been a dramatic 
physical dislocation of the population as a result of 
war or uneven economic development. Ironically, 
the United States has often supported policies that 
have helped spawn such movements by, for exam- 
ple, providing military, diplomatic, and economic 
aid for Israeli attacks and occupation policies that 
have torn apart Palestinian and Lebanese societies, 
which in turn have given rise to extremist move- 
ments that were unheard of as recently as 15 years 
ago. The United States has also encouraged a num- 
ber of Middle Eastern governments to adopt neolib- 
eral economic policies, which have destroyed 
traditional economies and turned millions of rural 
peasants into a new urban underclass populating 
the teeming slums of cities such as Cairo, Tunis, 
Casablanca, and Teheran. While policies advocat- 
ing free trade and privatization have resulted in 
increased prosperity for many, far more people have 
been left behind, providing easy recruits for Islamic 
extremists protesting corruption, materialism, and 
economic injustice. 

It is also noteworthy that in countries that have 
allowed Islamic groups to participate fully in the 
democratic process—such as Jordan, Turkey, and 
Yemen—the Islamists have played a largely respon- 
sible role in parliamentary politics. It has only been 
in countries where democratic rights have been 
seriously curtailed that the Islamists have taken on 
the more radical, militaristic, and anti-democratic 
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argues that the Middle Eastern arms race continues 


for three reasons: 1) arms sales are an important ` 


component of building political alliances, especially 
with the military leadership of recipient countries; 
2) there is a strategic benefit coming from interop- 
erability, of having United States-manufactured sys- 
tems on the ground in the event of a direct United 
States military intervention; and, 3) arms sales are 
a means of supporting mulitary industries faced with 
declining demand in Western countries. To link 
arms transfers with human rights records would 


lead to the probable loss of tens of billions of dol- 


lars of annual sales for American arms manufactur- 
ers, which are among the most powerful special 
interest groups in Washington. . 

With the exception of Israel, none of America’s 
major allies in the region can really be considered 
democracies, yet none require democratic institu- 
tions in order to fulfill American strategic objec- 
tives. Indeed, the opposite may be true: the Middle 
Eastern countries that most vigorously opposed the 
United States war against Iraq in 1991—Jordan and 
Yermen—were the two Arab states with the most 
open political systems. Most observers acknowledge 
that close strategic cooperation with the United 
States tends to be unpopular in Arab countries, as 
are policies that devote large government expendi- 
tures to the acquisition of weapons, most of which 
are of United States origin. Were these leaders sub- 
jected to the will of the majority, they would likely 
be forced to greatly reduce arms purchases from and 
strategic cooperation with the United States. As the 
British-based Middle East specialist Dilip Hiro 
describes it, the United States does not actually sup- 
port democracy in the Middle East because “it is 
much simpler to manipulate a few ruling families— 
to secure fat orders for arms and ensure that oil 
prices remain low—than a wide variety of person- 
alities and policies bound to be thrown up by a 
democratic system,” since elected governments 
might reflect the popular sentiment for “self- 
reliance and Islamic fellowship.”2 


CLINTON AS REAGAN REDUX? 
It is undeniable that democracy and universally 
recognized human rights have never been common 





2Dilip Hiro, “The Gulf Between the Rulers and the Ruled,” 
New Statesman and Society February 28, 1993. 


in the Arab-Islamic world. Yet the tendency in the 
United States to emphasize cultural or religious 
explanations for this absence minimizes other, 
arguably more salient, factors. These include the 
legacy of colonialism as well as high levels of mil- 
itarization and uneven economic development, 
much of which can be linked in part to the poli- 
cies of Western governments, including the United 
States. There is a tragic irony in a United States 
policy that sells arms and often sends direct mili- 
tary aid to repressive Middle Eastern regimes that 
suppress their own people and crush incipient 
human rights movements, only to then claim that 
the lack of democracy and human rights is evi- 
dence that the people do not want them. In real- 
ity, these arms transfers and diplomatic and 
economic support systems play an important role ` 
in keeping these regimes in power by strengthen- 
ing the hand of the state and supporting internal 
repression. 

* Indeed, Clinton’s view of the Middle East is not 
unlike President Ronald Reagan's view of Central 
America: discount the authoritarianism, poverty, 
and social injustice within allied countries and 
blame their internal unrest on outside forces; insist 


` that military solutions are required to resolve what 


are essentially political and economic problems; see 
terrorism and extremist movements as the primary 
problem rather than the gross injustices that spawn 
them; apply strict interpretations of international 
law and uN resolutions to governments the United 
States opposes and ignore them when they target 
governments the United States supports; and posi- 
tion the United States as the primary economic, 
military, and diplomatic force in the region even to 
the exclusion of its European allies. 

So far, United States policy has largely a suc- 
cessful in extending American strategic and eco- 
nomic interests in the region. However, as the 
Romans, Crusaders, Mongols, Ottomans, French, 
and British all learned, hegemonic relationships 
with the Middle East can be short-lived and even 
disastrous for the once-dominant power. Whether 
the United States can be more enlightened and suc- 
cessful than its predecessors remains to be seen. 
Given the growing resentment at the United States 
role by much of the region's population, however, 
this is unlikely to occur unless there are dramatic 
changes in United States Middle East policy. Hi 
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. Does the Welfare Partys December ` 1995 electoral victory signify a shift toward 


Islamic government and. alliances, or does it herald a new era for Turkey, a 
_ merger of its. traditional Islamic identity with contemporary democracy? 





Pragmatists or Ideologues? 
Turkey’s Welfare Party in Power 
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brought Welfare, Turkey's first self-declared 

Islamic political party, to power. Does this 
change in leadership imply a change in direction for 
Turkey that will see it shift from a secularist, West- 
ern-orlented path toward a new political and eco- 
nomic brotherhood with other Muslim countries, 
as Welfare’s leader, Necmettin Erbakan, promised 
in some of his campaign speeches? Will Turkey be 
the next domino to fall in the long line of states that 
have chosen Islam—or had it umposed? 

At best, this experiment in the Islamic leadership 
of a democratic society will show the way a toler- 
ant and effective government can meet the crucial 
challenge of constructing modernity in a culturally 
unique manner. At worst, it could erupt into vio- 
lent clashes between secularists and extremist 
Islamists intent on imposing a form of Islamic law 
and lifestyle, either through the political system or 
outside it. In the short term, the delicately balanced 
governing coalition of the Islamist Welfare Party 
and the centrist True Path Party (DYP), along with 
the realities of rule, the pragmatic nature of the 
leaders in power, an active civil society, a relatively 
free press, and the ever-present vigilance of a mili- 
tary that styles itself democracy’s guarantor, miti- 
gate against an extreme deviation from Turkey’s 
pro-Western, secular democratic path. 

Turkey also has an established electoral system 
that has the confidence of its people. Citizens have 
a real choice in who will govern them and can voice 
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preferences and change governments. Turkey can- 
not be considered a replica of the authoritarian 
political systems in the Arab world that are strug- 
gling with similar issues of reconciling Islam and 
secularism. Nonetheless, Welfare’s participation in 
the government will help answer a central question 
for the contemporary Middle East, and for the 
larger Muslim world: whether inclusion in the 
political system encourages radicals to become 
moderates. 


CONFRONTING KEMAL’S LEGACY: 

Modern Turkeys guiding principle has been 
Kemalism, a form of nationalism very much bound 
up with secularism and identification with Europe. 
It is the legacy of the founder of the Turkish repub- 
lic in 1923, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, whose desire 
to see Turkey take its place among modern states 
led him to institute enormous political and social 
changes. Among these were attempts to control 
Islam as a political force and to relegate it to the 
realm of personal devotion. The training of Islamic 
specialists to fill positions in mosques came under 
the authority of a state ministry (as did the content 
of their sermons); clothing indicating religious 
occupations was forbidden in public; and overtly 
religious symbols, such as women’s headcoverings, 
were forbidden in civil service jobs and in other 
state institutions, such as schools and universities. 
These policies were not the result of grassroots 
social movements for change, but dictates from gov- 
erning elites. 

Ataturk’ autocratic legacy lingers, even though 
Turkey has held multiparty elections since 1950 
that have seen a variety of parties compete, some of 
them appealing more or less openly to Islamic sen- 
timents. It is, however, still illegal for parties to 
advocate a political platform based on sharia 
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(Islamic law), although in recent years an explosion 
of periodicals has publicly promoted sharia as laws 
banning its promotion have been loosened or unen- 
forced. Despite these developments, the Welfare 
Party has come to power on a more mundane plat- 
form of social welfare and economic justice, albeit 
a platform with a justification in Islamic morality. 

Welfare has also styled itself as the only truly 
democratic party, arguing that Turkey has been 
tuled long enough by Kemalist secularist elites who 
have legislated away religious freedom. Party sup- 
porters demand, among other things, that female 
students attending universities should be allowed 
to wear headscarves (the scarves are no longer 
banned, but policies on wearing them are left to the 
individual institution). Young religious specialists 
have begun to appear in their robes of office in the 
street, although this is illegal. Welfare supporters 
argued before the elections that if voted into power 
then they would be the ones restoring political free- 
dom. This view finds support among some 
reformist liberals as well, who find state repression 
of religious expression and ethnic identity too 
heavy-handed. 

Welfare’s message appeals primarily to the 
provincial lower middle class and the urban lower 
classes, many of whom have migrated from the 
provinces. These groups feel they have been left out 
of the staunchly Western secularist nation but are 
now in a position to demand the representation of 
their cultural values in the government—and a 
larger share of the economic pie. Welfare has won 
support from the economically marginalized, whose 
ranks have grown with economic restructuring and 
liberalization. 

Welfare Party supporters are, however, as com- 
fortable with consumer products and technology as 
they are with Islamic values. Party officials, with 
their characteristic close-cropped beards, speed 
through city streets in late-model automobiles while 
chatting on car phones en route to their offices, 
where they use computers to track voter data. Their 
success is due in large part to this combination of 
the latest technology with intensive face-to-face net- 
working and the use of local ward heelers, who 
show concern for the problems of individual fami- 
lies in their community. 

Welfare propaganda for the 1995 elections down- 
played the party’s religious side; party political ads 
cast the party as modern and focused on such voter 
issues as pensions, health care, employment, the 
environment, and housing. Despite Welfare’s prag- 
matism and modern image, there is concern that 


more radical religious zealots are riding into power 
on its coattails. 


FORGING A COALITION 

Welfare’s 21 percent share of the vote in the 1995 
parliamentary elections fell far short of a majority. 
The two major center-right parties, Mesut Yilmaz’s 
Motherland Party (Anar) and Tansu Ciller’s True 
Path Party (DYP), together captured around 39 per- 
cent of the vote; the left-of-center Republican Peo- 
ples Party (cup) and the Democratic Left Party (psp) 
won a total of 25 percent. The remainder of the vote 
was divided among the ultranationalist National 
Action Party (MHP), which received 8.2 percent; the 
Kurdish-identified People’s Democracy Party 
(HADEP), with 4.2 percent; and other smaller parties. 

Although Welfare can claim to have received the 
largest number of votes (by a slim margin), almost 
four-fifths of the electorate voted against it, with a 
full two-thirds choosing centrist parties. This is a bit 
lower than usual; since 1950 the major centrist par- 
ties have always received between 73 and 98 percent 
of the vote. However, Welfare’s showing by no 
means expresses a mandate for the Islamic path it 
advocated in some of its preelection rhetoric, espe- 
cially given the high voter turnout of 85 percent. 

Nationally, Welfare’s greatest support came in its 
traditional strongholds of central and eastern Ana- 
tolia. In Istanbul, Turkey's largest city, and Ankara, 
the capital, Welfare outpaced Anar by a few per- 
centage points, but taking the major centrist par- 
ties together, was heavily outvoted. In Turkey's 
third largest city, Izmir, the psp and DYP each gained 
a fourth of the vote, with ANAP close behind, while 
Welfare received less than 10 percent. This indi- 
cates that Welfare’s popularity remains high among 
urban migrants, who make up around 60 percent 
of the population of these cities, but it is by no 
means universal. 

Much of the vote for Welfare can be attributed 
to deep dissatisfaction with the performance of the 
centrist parties, as was the case in the 1994 local 
elections in which Welfare won many mayoral races 
around the country. For the most part, Welfare 
mayors have been more efficient and less corrupt 
than their predecessors. Citizens joke that even 
bribes have been institutionalized and one now 
receives receipts for them. Buses run, the garbage is 
collected, and social services in general have 
improved. The other major parties have been 
accused of corruption, cronyism, and inefficiency, 
and blamed for high inflation (currently averaging 
75 percent per year), increasing unemployment, 


and the growing divide between rich and poor. This 
year’s budget deficit has been forecast at over $11 
billion, or 7 percent of the gross domestic product. 
Now that Welfare is in power, it can expect to be 
tarred with the same brush as it struggles with some 
of Turkeys most intractable problems. 

Over half of Turkey’s 60 million people now live 
in cities; Istanbul alone is estimated to have 12 mil- 
lion inhabitants, far beyond what the city’s ecology 
or infrastructure can bear. In contrast, many villages 
have been emptied of young people for whom there 
is no work and-no future on the land. Yet in the 
cities, work is even harder to find. Government 
implementation of IMF-mandated structural adjust- 
ment policies, including privatization of the enor- 
mous state industries, has left many people without 
jobs and the skills to compete in an increasingly 
sophisticated job market. The pace of privatization 
has been a source of bitter dispute within the gov- 
ernment and was a major factor ina series of failed 
governments that culminated in early 
elections in December 1995. 

When the Welfare Party received the 
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Under the strict eye of the Turkish military, all 
“sensitive” posts were assigned to the pyp: the Min- 
istry of Defense, the Foreign Ministry, and other 
agencies dealing with internal and external security. 

` Welfare took over the ministries of finance, agri- 
culture, and public works. Under the agreement, 
the prime ministers portfolio will rotate to Ciller 
after two years. 


ERBAKAN’S STRATEGY 

Erbakan showed he was aware that an overtly 
religious message would lack broad support by aim- 
ing much of his media election propaganda at the 
center, but he also appealed to the radical right in 
speeches promising to withdraw from NATO and the 
customs union signed in January 1996 with the 
European Union and forge instead political and eco- 
nomic alliances with other Muslim countries. He 
promised an end to interest rates and suggested cre- 
ating an Islamic “dinar” in place of the ailing Turk- 
ish lira. He castigated Turkeys new 
military cooperation agreement with 
Israel and threatened to annul Operation 
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ment. Initially, none of the other major his more extreme Once in power, Erbakan, a pragmatic 
parties would join a Welfare-led coalition. positions. politician with decades of experience, 


With Welfare frozen out, a coalition was 
forged between the DYP and Anar, with 
the pyr Tansu Ciller continuing as prime minister. 

Ciller and anars Mesut Yilmaz, who do not like 
each other, continued their vicious preelection 
feuding. Welfare, with ANAP support, sponsored a 
judicial investigation into allegations of corruption 
against Ciller, Yilmaz hoped that bringmg down the 
government and discrediting Ciller would leave 
him the sole leader of the political center. Ciller in 
turn instituted a counterinvestigation into Erbakan’ 
family finances. 

In a surprise maneuver notable for its expediency, 
Ciller, who had previously vowed that she would 
save Turkey from “the dark forces” of political Islam, 
struck a deal in June 1996 with Erbakan to form a 
pyp—Welfare coalition with a rotating prime minis- 
tership. Corruption investigations on both sides 
were dropped and Yilmaz was sidelined. Erbakan 
was named prime minister and Ciller deputy prime 
minister and foreign minister in what Turks call the 
“haci-baci” (hajji-elder sister) coalition. The Turkish 
stock market, anticipating greater political stability, 
rose 3 percent the day Erbakan assumed office. 


immediately backpedaled on his more 

extreme positions. He signed a new 
agreement on United States bases and made friendly 
overtures to Turkeys Western allies. But recently he 
has raised Western eyebrows by visiting a string of 
Islamic countries, including Iran and Libya—a 
move interpreted in some quarters as a sign of 
Turkey's drift to the east. However, Erbakan’s trav- 
els—which also included Pakistan, Singapore, 
Malaysia, and Indonesia—should be viewed as a 
diversification of economic interests rather than the 
nascence of an Islamic trade bloc. Given his post- 
election acceptance of strategic links and agree- 
ments with the West, it was necessary for him to 
play a Muslim card to retain credibility with his fol- 
lowers. These trips also resulted in joint projects 
and economic cooperation agreements that will 
benefit Turkey. 

In August, Turkey signed an agreement to pur- 
chase $20 billion worth of natural gas from Iran. 
Turkey has stressed that this is a commercial agree- 
ment that does not involve investment in Iran and, 
therefore, does not fall under an American law 
imposing sanctions against countries investing in 
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Iran. Turkish officials have also pointed out that 
France, Germany, and Japan had purchased Iranian 
natural gas in considerably larger quantities than 
Turkey. Furthermore, many of the deals being 
signed have long been in preparation and do not 
represent new policy directions. Turkey's desire to 
restart its critical oil trade with Iraq, for example, is 
an attempt to staunch a loss of revenue exceeding 
$27 billion resulting from the UN sanctions; Jordan, 
which initially supported Saddam Hussein during 
the Persian Gulf War, has been given exemptions to 
trade with Iraq, while Turkey, which supported the 
allies at great expense, has not. 

The Islamic trade bloc Erbakan touted during 
his campaign has little chance of being realized, 
given the animosity and conflicting interests that 
divide Turkey's potential trading partners. Turkey 
has disputes with Iraq and Syria over water and 
border issues and Syria’ support of terrorism. And 
while Turkeys military cooperation agreement 
with Israel is only the most recent manifestation of 
a long history of Turkish power balancing in con- 
flicts affecting regions abutting its borders, the 
agreement does little to endear Turkey to the Arab 
states. 

There are other points of contention as well. On 
a recent trip to Egypt, Erbakan received a cool wel- 
come because of his public support for the Muslim 
Brotherhood, which seeks to overthrow the Egyp- 
tian government and create an Islamic state. And in 
a particularly embarrassing incident during his 
October 6, 1996, visit to Libya, Erbakan was badly 
repaid for being one of the few world leaders to 
extend a friendly hand to that country. At a joint 
news conference after a monologue condemning 
various aspects of Turkey's foreign policy that he 
labeled “wrong from A to Z,” Libyan leader Muam- 
mar el-Qaddafi insisted that a “Kurdish nation” 
should be established. This political bombshell led 
to calls in the Turkish parliament for Erbakan'’s res- 
ignation (he survived a no-confidence motion by 
19 votes) and has cast a pall on his attempts to forge 
closer ties with radical Islamic leaders. 

The new government’ drive to widen economic 
relations has not been limited to Islamic countries. 
Turkey has plans to sign a natural gas pipeline deal 
with Russia and an oil pipeline agreement with 
Ukraine, and has established economic cooperation 
agreements with China, several Central Asian 
states, and Italy, whose prime minister, Romano 
Prodi, visited Turkey in September. Turkey is also 
seeking Italy5 support for Turkish admission to the 
European Union. 


ISLAM AND IDENTITY 

What we are seeing in Turkey is the successful 
expansion of networks of Islamists, that is, Turks 
whose Islamic beliefs provide the foundation for 
their political and economic behavior. 

The Islamists have been successful in both these 
arenas, leading to a growing association in the 
minds of the disenfranchised between Islamism and 
upward mobility, which, in turn, lends further cred- 
ibility to the Welfare Party. This success, support- 
ers say, can be attributed to hard work, honesty, and 
mutual assistance; detractors point to what they say 
is the same cronyism that Islamists decry in the 
other political parties. 

What is clear is the success of Welfare’s organi- 
zational strategy. Using local representatives who 
pay individual attention to constituents’ needs, the 
party is able to weave political loyalties into the weft 
of cultural patterns of mutual obligation and assis- 
tance among members of the same community. 
Welfare’s claim to have spoken to every voter in 
Turkey may be only a small exaggeration. 

While some of the Welfare vote is pragmatic, 
reflecting a leadership void and dismay at the action 
(or inaction) of the other parties, it also represents 
an attempt to instantiate Turkish cultural authen- 
ticity within a modern state system and the coming 
of age of a large part of Turkey’s population as a 
political and economic force. This does not mean a 
rejection of technology or modern modes of 
thought. Turks are looking forward, not back. 

This outlook can be traced to the Turkish gov- 
ernment in the 1980s under President Turgut Ozal, 
who filled its ranks with technocrats and former 
members of the lower middle class, importing into 
the bureaucracy interest and expertise in the tech- 
nology of the West, but also distrust of and distaste 
for the Westernization of moral and social values 
that accompanied the opening of Turkey’s markets 
to the world. The lower middle class rise to power 
and prosperity fueled support for Welfare once Ozal 
died in 1993 and his Motherland Party came under 
the more Kemalist secularist leadership of Mesut 
Yilmaz. 

Members of this class believe that Islam reflects 
Turkey’s true identity, and that Kemalism has failed 
to supply a comparable identity, values, or ethics. 
They argue instead that Kemalist secularism is a 
form of undemocratic authoritarianism, and that 
Islam is compatible with democracy. However, 
some Islamists (including some members of Wel- 
fare) define democracy simply as majority rule; in 
an interview, one Welfare official told this author 


that if the majority wants sharia, then Turkey 
should have it, although members of “other reli- 
gions,” such as Judaism and Christianity, would be 
able to live under their own laws. This reflects an 
idea popular among Islamists of a kind of utopian 
federalism under which different religious and eth- 
nic communities would live side by side within 
Turkey under their own laws and with their own 
institutions of education, culture, and economic 
life. But when pressed about the fate of secularist 
Muslims (as opposed to Christians and Jews) who 
did not wish to live under sharia, the Welfare ofi- 
cial replied simply that these were not Muslims. 

Erbakan may be the head of an Islamist political 
party, but many Turks wonder what the rest of the 
body looks like. Given the ethnic and sectarian plu- 
ralism that characterizes Turkish society, the ques- 
tion to be asked about Welfare concerns tolerance; 
being majoritarian is not the same as a commitment 
to pluralism. 

In a disturbing trend, Welfare officials 
have tried to impose social changes, 
many targeting women. In neighbor- 
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servants (whom it cannot fire) to unpleasant and 
even absurd jobs—such as standing all day in the 
middle of a busy intersection counting cars—in an 
attempt to induce them to take early retirement so 
that their positions can be filled with Islamists. The 
press has kept a watchful eye on Welfare’s actions, 
and the public as well as civic organizations are 
quick to mobilize and demonstrate their displeasure. 

Nevertheless, there is now a strong Islamist pres- 
ence in the education and interior ministries, and 
in the police and security services, where ultrana- 
tionalist neofascists also have a strong foothold. 
This weighting to the right of the security services 
and the police is evident in violent actions against 
left-leaning demonstrations, such as those by stu- 
dents, labor unions, or Alevi, a liberal Muslim sect. 
Police brutality remains a widely acknowledged 
problem, yet the government finds it difficult or 
inexpedient to control the rightists in charge. 
Islamic-minded judges stretch the interpretation of 
Turkey's legal code, especially in the 
area of family law. Islamists in the edu- 
cational system guide resources toward 


hoods and cities where Welfare won Erbakan may be Islamist projects and bleed other pro- 
mayoralties in 1994, some community the head of an grams. Welfare wants to expand the 
libraries and women’s educational cen- Jslamist political number of religious schools, now 
ters have been closed and rooms and party, but many around 600, and to allow graduates of 
funds withdrawn, often to be replaced Turks wonder what Islamic secondary schools to enter the 
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by Koran classes. Where military academies, a practice that is 
not hold the purse strings, as in the case the rest of the body currently forbidden. 

of private foundations and organiza- looks like. 


tions, party supporters have imple- 

mented strategies of harassment. Groups 

of veiled women, for example, sit all day in the halls 
and rooms of women’ occupational training cen- 
ters, praying out loud so that the centers’ activities 
cannot be carried out, or the participants are intim- 
idated into staying away. Eventually the centers 
must close or move to a new location. 

It is this trend toward authoritarianism on the 
part of Welfare’ followers that disturbs many Turks. 
Welfare’s mainstream leadership is oriented toward 
the electoral process and appears more flexible and 
ready to compromise in response to political pres- 
sure, but no one is certain about the motives of the 
cadre of Islamists (and their allies, the neofascists) 
who have continually infiltrated the ministries and 
other state bureaucracies since the 1980s. After 
coming to power, Welfare tried to move hundreds 
of secular-minded judges to posts in rural districts 
and replace them with Islamist judges, prompting 
a public outcry before the move was blocked by a 
supervisory council. It has shifted non-Islamist civil 


HOLDING THE SECULAR FRONT 

There are forces that lumit the effect 
of Welfare and its followers. A strong civil society, 
comprising not only formal organizations but also 
informal grassroots initiatives, has effectively 
blocked most of Welfare’s overt attempts to carry 
out Islam-inspired change, whether it be moving 
judges, painting curbsides an Islamic green, ban- 
ning alcohol sales, or changing the capital city of 
Ankara’s official symbol from a pre-Islamic Hittite 
design to a mosque-dominated skyline. Welfare’s 
secular opponents are aided in their efforts by a vig- 
ilant and outspoken media; since the government 
ended the state monopoly on broadcasting in April 
1994, there has been an explosion of private televi- 
sion and radio stations and a decrease in govern- 
ment control. Islamists and secularists debate their 
views on television and newspapers report Welfare’ 
every step, some with critical editorial comment. 
The Islamists also have their own media and pub- 
lishing platforms, representing a multiplicity of ide- 
ological directions within their own ranks. 
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Islam in Turkey is diverse, ranging from the lib- 
eral, left-leaning Alevis to fundamentalists aiming 
for an Islamic state. In between are a majority of 
devout Muslims who prefer to live under a secular 
state as long as it responds to their needs. They may 
give their vote to the social democrats in one elec- 
tion and the Islamists in the next, depending on 
each partys performance. A 1995 poll shows that 
two-thirds of Turks support strong ties with Europe. 
Turkey's orientation toward Europe, as well as its 
Central Asian heritage and interests in that region 

‘and Muslim Asia, work against an identity bound 
up with Arab Islam. 

Finally, the military is the ultimate defense 
against the ımposition of Islamic law in Turkey. On 
the day before the elections, chief of staff General 
Ismail Hakki Karadyl reminded the nation that the 
“Turkish armed forces are the greatest insurance of 
the Turkish republic, which is a democratic and sec- 
ular state. . .” He emphasized Turkey's character as 
“contemporary, democratic, modern, and secular.” 
This was clearly understood as a warning that the 
army will step in if any party tries to veer from a 
secular path of state governance. Moreover, the mil- 
itary recently expelled 14 officers for religious activ- 
ities and, as was noted, refuses to accept graduates 
of religious schools in the military academies. The 
military is also heavily represented in the National 
Security Council, a government body that provides 
policy direction, particularly in foreign affairs. 

Turkish voters can be fickle, and it is by no 
means assured that Welfare will be able to repeat its 
success in the next election, although at present the 
lack of any clear and respectable leadership has led 
to fears (supported by polls) that another election 
will bring an even greater turnout for Welfare. Ciller 
has compromised the fundamental principles of her 
party, as has Erbakan, leading to a confusing elec- 
toral picture A recent Welfare convention took 
place under a giant picture of Ataturk, and Erbakan 
has made the (to some outrageous) claim that if 
Ataturk were alive today, he would be a member of 
the Welfare Party. 


Some of the more extreme fears about Welfare 
have proved unfounded; participation in the politi- 
cal process does seem to breed moderation. The 
social forces that have been recently empowered 
politically and economically are motivated by a 
desire to engage modernity on their own cultural 
terms. But while this does not necessarily mean a 
deviation from democracy, the ultimate direction is 
still unclear. 

At the moment, Turkey has a robust, long- 
standing multiparty system, an active civil society, 
and a vocal, relatively free press, all representing a 
wide spectrum of interests and ideologies. It has a 
dynamic private sector generating growth and 
opportunity. It also is plagued by many of the same 
persistent economic and social problems (urban- 
ization, unemployment, inflation, national debt, 
ethnic unrest, corruption) that bedevil other coun- ` 
tries, including some in Europe. 

As important as these issues are in Turkey's polit- 
ical landscape, issues of identity also count. Some 
members of the European Union, which Turkey has 
been hoping to join for over a quarter century, have 
recently suggested putting Turkey at arm's length 
because of its “Islamist” prime minister; meanwhile 
the Eu is considering for rapid membership Eastern 
European countries that have neither the demo- 
cratic experience nor the economic stability of 
Turkey. The European Parliament has frozen aid 
promised to Turkey under the FU customs union 
because of Turkeys breach of human rights. Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress regularly lash 
out at Turkey, demanding that it accept responsi- 
bility for the massacres of Armenians during the 
Ottoman Empire. These actions play into the 
hands of those (whether Welfare supporters or 
radicals operating outside of the political system) 
who want Turkey to turn away from the West. 
More sympathetic treatment by the European 
Union and the United States would encourage 
Turkey to continue taking positive steps ın meet- 
ing the challenge of putting a Muslim Turkish face 
on its pluralist Western-oriented democracy. W 
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Israel: The Nationalists Return to Power 


GIDEON DORON 


himon Peres was likened to a modern version 

of Sisyphus, condemned by the gods to repeat- 

edly run for the post of prime minister but 
never to win. Yet in the May 29, 1996, prime min- 
isterial and Knesset elections, the Labor Party 
leaders advantages over his relatively unknown and 
politically inexperienced rival, Benjamin Netan- 
yahu, were so great that his loss shocked support- 
ers and amazed foes. 

The public’ reaction resembled that seen in May 
1977, when Peres lost for the first time to Men- 
achem Begin. Begin and his Likud Party had spent 
28 years in parliamentary opposition; Likud’ vic- 
tory ended the Labor Partys electoral dominance 
and marked the beginning of Likud as a pivotal force 
in future governing coalitions. But for Netanyahu 
the time in opposition was much shorter; in less 
than four years he was able to regain for himself and 
Likud the control that had been lost to Labor Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin in 1992. As it had been in 
1977 so it was in 1996: the idea of a Peres and Labor 
electoral defeat was generally dismissed by both 
experts and laymen even though the writing on the 
wall had been apparent for some time. 

The 1996 electoral outcomes yielded other sur- 
prises. Labor and Likud, the two major parties, 
each lost about a quarter of their power to smaller, 
identity-oriented parties. Besides Netanyahu'’s 
Likud, election winners included the religious and 
the Arab parties as well as two new parties: Israel 
Be Alyia, consisting of recent immigrants from the 
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former Soviet Union, and an issue-oriented party, 
the security-minded Third Way. 

Voter attitudes toward the peace process and the 
personalities of the competing candidates provide 
only a partial explanation of these electoral out- 
comes. A more complete account must include an 
assessment of the effects of the electoral reform that 
was first implemented in Israel in 1996. 


THE EFFECTS OF HEAD-TO-HEAD COMPETITION 
Netanyahu won in 1996 because, among other 


` things, the Israeli electorate voted not only for a 


party list but also for a prime minister. Conse- 
quently, most citizens voted strategically for one of 


_ the two competing candidates, and sincerely for a 


party list with which they most identified. 

The idea of directly electing the prime minister 
was first introduced in the mid-1980s by a group of 
law professors who also wanted Israel to adopt a 
written constitution. Direct elections became pub- 
licly popular toward the end of the 1980s when a 
grand governing coalition of Likud, Labor, and 
other smaller parties was perceived as paralyzing 
the powers of the prime minister. If the prime min- 
ister were elected directly by the people, it was 
argued, then he or she would be free to govern 
without having to consider the preferences of the 
small coalition partners. 

At the time, the leaders of the two major parties, 
Labors Peres and Likud’ Yitzhak Shamir, rejected 
this electoral reform. Both understood that their 
political strength rested more on their perceived 
ideological position than on personal popularity; 
they also knew that to become prime minister they 
would still have to command a majority among the 
Knesset’s 120 members. The two political figures 
who could most benefit from the reform were 
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Yitzhak Rabin and Netanyahu. These two men posi- 
tioned themselves as candidates of the center; con- 
ceptually, they hoped to move into the median of 
the distribution of voter preferences and hence win 
election. 

This hope became a reality for Rabin in 1992 and 
then for Netanyahu in 1996. Since the late 1980s, 
Rabin had grown more popular than Peres among 
the public. Consequently, leading Labor politicians 
eager to return to power introduced a primary sys- 
tem in February 1992 that enabled them to select 
Rabin as party leader. Labor then mobilized public 
pressure to force Likud Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir to adopt the proposed electoral reform; 
Netanyahu worked behind the scenes to ensure the 
reform’ acceptance. 

In March 1992 the Knesset approved legislation 
allowing direct election for the prime minister. (The 
date of its implementation, however, was postponed 
until the next general election in 1996.) 
During the 1992 parliamentary cam- 
paign, Rabin’ strategists presented their 
candidate to the public as if he were 
competing directly against Shamir in 
accordance to the spirit of the new law. 
Following Labor's victory in that elec- 
tion, Netanyahu moved quickly to 
introduce a primary system in Likud; 
by early 1993 he had become the leader 
of his party and its candidate for prime 

After 1993, but with greater intensity 
in 1995 as general elections approached, Rabin and 
Netanyahu positioned themselves publicly accord- 
ing to the logic implied by an American-style head- 
to-head competition. Although Rabin’s peace 
initiatives with the Palestinians, Jordan, and Syria 
were internationally popular, they generated intense 
domestic opposition. The opposition headed by 
Netanyahu claimed that in their pursuit of peace 
Rabin, and especially his foreign minister, Peres, 
had become too casual about security matters. By 
the second half of 1995, Netanyahu was already 
surpassing Rabin in some public opinion polls. In 
a bid to shift public support in his direction, Rabin 
agreed to participate in a mass political demonstra- 
tion for peace. At the end of that November 4, 
1995, demonstration, Rabin was assassinated and 
Peres was asked by President Ezer Weizmann and 
the Labor Party to take over as the prime minister. 

The trauma of the assassination pushed the oppo- 
sition into an uncomfortable position because it 
delegitimized any criticism of government policies. 





Netanyahu 
hammered home 
the idea that Peres’s 
policies would 
greatly risk the lives 
and welfare of 
Israelis. . . 





It also created an illusion that Labors dominance 


+ was secure for many years to come. Polls conducted 


just after the assassination and in January 1996 by 
the Labor Party showed that in a competition 
between Peres and Netanyahu, the former would 
win by a margin of almost 20 percent. To capitalize 
on these favorable political conditions, Peres decided 
to take on the defense minister portfolio in an 
attempt to portray himself to voters as a center 
rather than left-of-center candidate. He also called 
for an early election in May, six months before the 
legally scheduled date. 

Peress move to the right reflected the growing 
understanding in the Labor leadership that most 
Jewish voters believed Peres and his party were too 
far to the left, which implied a strong commitment 
to peace and eventually the establishment of an 
independent Palestinian state. Polls taken during 
January 1996 also revealed that most voters 
believed that Netanyahu held an 
extreme-right position that was dia- 
metrically opposite Peres’s perceived 
position. As noted earlier, to win both 
men had to move to the median of 
voter preferences. 

Because most Jewish voters held cen- 
ter-to-right positions, Netanyahu’ move 
toward the median was shorter and eas- 
ier than Peres’. Still, in early 1996, Peres 
had a clear advantage over Netanyahu 
among the decisive voters: those who 
had made up their mind in advance of 
the election to support one or the other candidate. 
But Peres analysts failed to understand that most of 
the undecided voters leaned toward Netanyahu. 
They believed, however, that if Netanyahu were to 
develop an advantage among Jewish voters, this 
would be diluted by the massive support Peres 
expected to obtain from Arab voters, who constitute 
about 10 percent of the Israeli electorate. 

As expected, the two contenders’ rhetoric was 
almost identical and concentrated on the credibil- 
ity of the candidates and the promise of bringing a 
secure peace to Israelis. Because of this similarity 
many voters grew alienated or indifferent; they felt 
that the candidates were presenting positions too 
far from their own or too ambivalent, which pre- 
vented them from making an educated choice. This 
led to the largest percentage (4.7 percent) of non- 
voters in Israels electoral history, a figure twice as 
large as in previous elections. 

Assessing the number of undecided voters and 
how to attract them became a prime issue in the 


strategies of the two candidates. For Peres, moving 
to the right risked alienating Arab voters, his most 
solid group of supporters. But because there was a 
risk that the undecided would choose Netanyahu 
over him, Peres began moving toward the center: 
he froze the peace process; he prohibited the entry 
of Palestinian workers into Israel; and, finally, in 
April, he launched operation “Grapes of Wrath” 
against Hezbollah guerrillas in Lebanon. As feared, 
some potential Arab supporters reacted by con- 
cluding that Peres was no better than his rival. 

While these considerations potentially seemed to 
benefit Netanyahu, other issues were at stake. Vot- 
ers who are ambivalent about their preferred can- 
didate tend to support the known candidate over 
the unknown challenger (the incumbent effect). 
This group of undecided voters became the prime 
target population for Netanyahu. If he could con- 
vince them to vote for what he believed to be their 
true preferences, then he would most likely get 
their support. Otherwise, he would rather have 
them perpetuate their confusion and stay at home 
or, as it actually turned out, cast a blank ballot. 

To minimize the initial advantage held by the 
internationally admired incumbent, Netanyahu had 
to devise mental obstacles that would make it more 
difficult for an undecided voter to choose Peres. 
These obstacles were created by designing an essen- 
tally negative campaign in accordance with the 
behavioral principle of “minimizing regret.” In 
almost every poll taken during the campaign, Peres 
polled considerably better than Netanyahu on most 
politically relevant personal attributes. Except for 
his “natural talent” as an effective communicator 
through the mass media, Netanyahu’s strengths 
were really a derivative of Peress weak points. 
These included the prime minister's advanced age 
(73 compared to 46) and Peress perceived hastiness 
and naiveté in dealing with the Arabs. In categories 
like experience, credibility, reliability, leadership, 
vision, openness, and dedication, Peres scored far 
higher than his rival. Furthermore, according to 
some polls, almost twice as many respondents 
believed that Peres and not Netanyahu would “lead 
Israel to a better future,” would better protect “the 
interests of Israel,” “could withstand greater pres- 
sures,” and was “more convincing.” 

To counter this, Netanyahu hammered home the 
idea that Peres’ policies would greatly risk the lives 
and welfare of Israelis because “Peres would divide 
Jerusalem”; he would retreat from the Golan 
Heights, leaving northern Israel vulnerable to Syr- 
ian attack; and he would not provide a “secure 
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peace.” Labor campaign strategists found them- 
selves on the defensive, and they argued, mistak- 
enly, in what was called a “no-campaign” campaign, 
that voters are affected by what the government 
does and not by campaign rhetoric. However, in the 
context of several terrorist attacks in Jerusalem, Tel 
Aviv, and Ashkelon, and the escalation of tension 
on the Lebanese border, it became very difficult for 
Labor to defend its position and convince the unde- 
cided to support Peres. 

The new method of directly electing the prime 
minister introduced a different dimension into the 
strategic calculus made by the two major parties. It 
was understood that the winner of the race would 
form the government regardless of the strength of 
his party in the Knesset; he would simply gather 
support from as many small parties as needed to 
construct a majority coalition. Moreover, no block- 
ing coalition could form against the new prime 
minister, and a vote of no confidence, the most 
effective tool the Knesset could wield against the 
government, became largely an academic exercise 
since Knesset members would not be willing to dis- 
solve themselves. 

With this in mind, the leaders of the two major 
parties decided to concentrate mainly on the two 
candidates and to pay less attention to presenting 
the advantages of voting for the Labor or Likud 
Knesset lists. They also deliberately ignored the dif- 
ferences between the two modes of voting behavior 
mentioned earlier, strategic and sincere voting. As 
a result, they were surprised to find out in 1996 the 
extent of the disloyalty that prevailed among their 
traditional voters; after selecting the prime minis- 
ter, many Israeli voters were primarily concerned 
with questions of personal and communal identity 
and socioeconomic issues. 

Of the 2,972,589 valid votes cast in the race for 
prime minister, Benjamin Netanyahu obtained 
50.49 percent and Shimon Peres 49.51 percent. The 
difference in the totals was only 29,457 votes, 
which is less than 1 percent and less than the 
approximately 81,000 blank ballots that were cast 
(many of these blank ballots came from Arab vot- 
ing zones; by not helping Peres, they indirectly con- 
tributed to Netanyahu’ victory). i 

Netanyahu defeated Peres in the traditional 
Likud strongholds: Jerusalem; most of the develop- 
ing towns and underprivileged neighborhoods; the 
right-wing radicals living in West Bank settlements; 
and the agricultural settlements (moshavim). 
Among religious Jews, who constitute over 30 per- 
cent of the voting population, Netanyahu outscored 
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Peres by a four to one ratio (the ultrareligious, who 
make up 5 percent of the electorate, almost totally 
supported him). New immigrants supported 
Netanyahu over Peres by a ratio of three to two. 
Expectations by Labor strategists that the murder 
of Rabin would cause Israeli youth to support his 
political heir, Peres, did not pan out. Ultimately, the 
Likud candidate obtained 55.5 percent of the Jew- 
ish vote to win the election. 

Peres outpolled Netanyahu in two of the largest 
Israeli cities, Tel Aviv and Haifa; in most established 
urban towns; and in middle class residential neigh- 
borhoods and rural (including kibbutzim) locations 
inside the so-called green lines (the pre-1967 bor- 
ders). Among secular Jews he obtained almost 
338,000 more votes than his nval. Arab voters were 
his strongest base of support; more than 95 percent 
cast their ballots in his favor. 

The electoral outcome seems to have been 
arrayed along a socioeconomic division among the 
Israelis. The veteran Ashkenazi (European) secular 
middle class Jews and lower class Arabs were for 
Peres; lower class Jews (mostly of Middle Eastern 
and North African background) and religious Jews 
were for Netanyahu. 


THE RACE FOR THE KNESSET 

Twenty-one parties registered to run in the Knes- 
set elections, but only 11 reached the finish line by 
crossing the 1.5 percent of the vote threshold. 
Among the 10 whose vote totals were too low (or 
fewer than about 47,000 votes) were 2 radical Arab 
parties, 2 parties representing religious, right-wing 
extremists, a senior citizen party, and a new immi- 
grant list. 

Labor, which had won 44 seats in 1992, lost 10 
seats in 1996, while Likud sustained its previous 
strength of 32 seats (actually it lost 8 seats because 
this time it ran in a bloc with the Tzomet Party). 
Meretz, the left-wing Zionist party, lost 3 seats to 
finish with 9, and the right-wing radicals of Moledet 
lost 1 seat and reentered the Knesset with only 2. 
The ultrareligious Yahadut Hatora Party retained its 
4 seats. 

There were three sets of winners in the 1996 
Knesset elections: the two religious parties, Shas 
and Mafdal; the two new secular parties, Israel Be 
Alyia and The Third Way; and the two Arab parties, 
Hadash and Mada. Shas, which represents religious 
and traditional Oriental Jews, is purely an identity- 
oriented party. It obtained 10 seats (4 more than in 
1992) to make it the third largest party in the Knes- 
set. Mafdal (or the National Religious Party) gained 


9 seats, 3 more than in the last election. This can be 
attributed largely to a campaign that emphasized 
the importance of Jewishness in Israeli life, which 
gained the support of many identity-seeking secu- 
lar Jews. Israel Be Alyia, which took 7 Knesset seats, 
was established before the elections by a small 
group of politically minded individuals who had 
arrived in Israel during the 1970s from the Soviet 
Union. They were able to build an organization that 
attracted close to 175,000 voters, mainly immi- 
grants from the former Soviet Union who came to 
Israel during the early 1990s. The partys principal 
purpose is to further their interests, primarily eco- 
nomic and housing issues. 

The Third Way is a new issue-oriented party that 
received 4 seats in the Knesset. Concerned with 
what seemed to be a risk-prone and rapid Labor- 
guided peace process, the party was established 
with the aim of gaining a firmer commitment to 
maintaining Israels security, especially in the Golan 
Heights. Many of the almost 96,500 voters who 
supported this party belong to the Labor camp and 
voted for Peres in the contest for prime minister, the 
result of their traditional loyalty to Labor and the 
hope that they would play a pivotal role in a Peres- 
led government. 

As mentioned earlier, the Arabs who supported 
Peres also increased the strength of their own par- 
ties in the Knesset. Hadash, the old Communist 
Party, expanded its appeal to left-oriented Jewish 
voters by calling for an independent Palestinian 
state and increased sensitivity to social issues. It 
gained 5 seats in 1996, compared to the 3 it held in 
1992. Likewise, Mada—the Democratic Arab Party, 
a union of secular and religious Muslims—doubled 
the number of seats it held to 4. It, too, can be con- 
sidered an identity-oriented party. 

The left-center bloc consisting of Labor, Meretz, 
and the Arab parties lost its 1992 majority of 61 
seats and fell to only 52 seats. The right-wing bloc 
that includes Likud and Moledet lost 9 seats to end 
up with only 34 in the Knesset. Hence, in one 
sense, little has changed: the two pivotal blocs that 
have emerged include, as usual, the three religious 
parties (with 23 seats) and the two new secular par- 
ties (with 11 seats). 

Had Peres won the election he could easily have 
formed a coalition with the new bloc even against 
the wishes of the religious and right-wing blocs. 
Under the old electoral system, in which the leader 
of the largest party was asked by the president to 
build a governing coalition, Peres could have 
maneuvered himself to the post of prime minister. 


Perhaps because of the temptations generated by 
early favorable poll results, Peres abandoned his 
opposition to the 1992 electoral law, a law that 
eventually led to his political demise. 

The effects of the new electoral law are quite 
clear. When voters are free to choose in accordance 
with their sincere preferences (that is, when they 
are not concerned with security issues since those 
are embodied in their vote for prime minister), then 
many yield to personal and communal issues and 
interests. An analysis of the patterns exhibited by 
the major voting groups shows that in developing 
towns, underprivileged rural areas, and urban 
neighborhoods, Likud and Labor lost more than 10 
percent of their support when compared to 1992. 
The residents of these areas are mostly Oriental and 
Russian Jews, who constitute close to 20 percent of 
the total votes cast. The religious parties and the 
new immigrants list made significant progress in 
these areas. In the major cities, which still comprise 
the largest category of voters—contributing over 40 
percent to the total votes—lLabor is still the 
strongest party. Even so, it failed, like Likud, to 
maintain its earlier strength. 

Consequently, the Israeli political map remains as 
diffuse as ever; only minor changes have occurred 
in the number of parties that successfully entered 
the Knesset. However, one significant political 
change has taken place: the small parties of yester- 
day have become larger and hence their bargaining 
power in the political system has increased. 


THE IMPLICATIONS l 

The 1996 elections have put Netanyahu in the 
drivers seat, which makes it very difficult to strip 
him of his powers. Labor has become an opposition 
party in search of a new identity and a new leader- 
ship. Three far-reaching implications can be 
inferred from these outcomes. 

First, the decline in the strength of Labor and 
Likud, and the empowerment of the smaller parties, 
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may affect the future stability of the Israeli polity. 
The governing coalition relies on the support of 66 
Knesset deputies from six parties. The possible 
defection of either Shas, Mafdal, or Israel Be Alyia, 
for example, could transform the government into a 
minority-based one. Netanyahu could still rule after 
such a defection, but his ability to initiate and pass 
laws would be limited. 

Second, the influence of the religious parties on 
Israeli civil society has grown even stronger after 
the election. As kingmakers who were pivotal in the 
construction of the parliamentary coalition, they are 
in a position to demand a return to the “status quo” 
in the relationship between religious and secular 
Jews. In fact, their control over the ministries of 
Education and Culture, Labor, Interior, Religious 
Affairs, and Housing, as well as Knesset committees 
like the powerful finance committee, enables them 
to have an impact on many aspects of Israeli life. 
They may do this legally and through the imple- 
mentation of religiously biased public policy. Fur- 
thermore, the civil and economic interests of Israeli 
Arabs are in jeopardy, in part because of their 
almost total commitment to the losing side in the 
election, and because the chances that they might 
support a right-wing candidate in the future are 
slim. Hence, neither Netanyahu nor his coalition is 
politically (as opposed to legally) committed to sup- 
port this group. 

In terms of the conduct of public policy, things 
are not as clear. Netanyahu’ basic orientation is 
similar to that of American neoconservatives. The 
prime minister would push for a market economy 
on the one hand and a strong defense system on the 
other as a precondition to moving in the direction 
of consolidation with the Arabs. These prospective 
moves may alienate many of his lower class sup- 
porters as well as many of his devoted right-wing 
hawks. The burden of proof is thus on the govern- 
ment to show that a “secure peace,” Netanyahu's 
campaign slogan, can actually be realized. | 
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Designer Democracy in Kuwait 
MARY ANN TÉTREAULT 


uwaits first postliberation parliament, 
Kica before an international audience in 

October 1992, marched into office to a 
chorus of cheers. Four years later it slipped out to 
general disapproval as its successor, the 1996 
National Assembly, was seated with little fanfare. 
The vilification of the 1992 National Assembly as 
a do-nothing parliament is unfair: it investigated, 
it legislated—and it fulminated—with vigor. How- 
ever, its legislative record was certainly mixed, and 
its behavior aggravated the nation’s rulers and 
most of the Kuwaiti people more than once during 
its four-year tenure. It is not clear that the body 
replacing it will be all that different. 


THE INITIAL SPIN 

Widely regarded as an “opposition-dominated” 
assembly, the 1992 parliament featured cross-cut- 
ting divisions that blocked the mobilization of 
majorities on controversial issues. One division is 
institutional. Kuwait's parliament is composed of 50 
elected representatives and members of the cabi- 
net.1 Appointed by the emir, the cabinet is orga- 
nized and led by a prime minister, who also 
happens to be the crown prince. The first cabinet 
assembled after the 1992 election included six 
elected members of the parliament, five of whom 
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Suffrage in Kuwait extends to male Kuwaiti citizens who 
have reached the age of 21; this year male descendants of 
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were from the opposition. As part of the parliament, 
the cabinet often votes as a bloc. 

The opposition, which is composed of members 
affiliated with organized political groups, makes up 
another of these cross-cutting divisions.2 In the 
1992 parliament there were three Islamist groups 
(two Sunni and one Shiite), and three groups of 
“nationalist democrats,” who are divided by ideol- 
ogy, social class, or political experience (one group 
of nationalist democrats consisted of members of 
the 1985 parliament who had opposed the emir’s 
July 1986 dismissal of parliament, an act that 
touched off a constitutional crisis that was not 
resolved until the 1992 election). In general, the 
Islamist opposition wants to curb the power of the 
state to interfere with the authority of religious lead- 
ers. Sunni Islamists also support a constitutional 
amendment to make sharia (Islamic law) the basic 
law of the land. The democratic opposition wants 
to curb the state’s power to interfere with a broad 
range of civil nghts and liberties—including some 
rights and liberties the Islamists would like to see 
limited, such as religious neetom and rights for 
women. 

Only 18 members of the 1992 parliament ran as 
representatives of the opposition groups. The 32 
other victorious candidates, 8 of whom had 
acquired “endorsements” from one or more 
Islamist groups shortly before the election, ran as 
independents. Many independents were first-time 
legislators; others—tribal leaders and so-called ser- 
vice candidates—saw their role chiefly as dis- 
pensers of patronage and tended to vote with the 
government. 

Two prominent exceptions among the indepen- 
dents were Ahmad al-Rubei and Ali al-Baghli. 
Rubei had been a member of the 1985 parliament 
and had declined to continue his affiliation with 


the liberal-nationalist political group, Kuwait 
Democratic Forum (KDF), in 1992. He was the top 
vote-getter in his district and became education 
minister following the election. Baghli, a first-time 
candidate, is a Shia who declined to run as a rep- 
resentative of the Shiite political group in 1992. He 
received the largest number of votes in his district 
and became oil minister after the election. Both 
men took nationalist-democratic positions on 
major issues. 

The initial image of the 1992 parliament as 
opposition-dominated was heightened by” the 
reelection of Ahmad al-Sadoun to the speakership. 
The former speaker of the ill-fated 1985 parliament, 
Sadoun had kept the dismissed parliaments oppo- 
sition elements together by holding rump meetings 
throughout the period between the July 1986 sus- 
pension and the Iraqi invasion in August 1990. His 
election was seen as a victory for the pro-democracy 
movement that had been led by the parliamentary 
remnant, and as recognition of his contribution to 
the restoration of parliamentary democracy in 
Kuwait. 


LET'S SPIN AGAIN 

The initial optimism that surrounded the 1992 
parliament soon faded as disputes arose that pitted 
Islamists against democrats. Many of these disputes 
were instigated and led by new Islamist members 
eager to demonstrate their dominance over demo- 
cratic elements. An Islamist challenge over Kuwait 
University’s ban on student veiling in laboratory 
and clinical settings was the opening shot in an 
Islamist bid to control education policy. This “gen- 
der war,” which was prosecuted throughout the 
1992 parliament, culminated in an Islamist victory 
in July 1996, when parliament voted to segregate 
Kuwait University within five years. 

Popular preoccupation with the gender war 
overshadowed a more fundamental conflict. This 
dispute split assembly members institutionally, a 
continuation of the struggle over the constitu- 
tional division of authority that had precipitated 
the suspension of the 1985 parliament. Major bat- 
tles were fought over parliament's investigatory 
powers and its constitutional right to abrogate 
emiri decrees promulgated during the parliamen- 
tary suspension. 

The government pursued a stalemate strategy 
on these issues. When the regime and the opposi- 
tion reached an impasse, such as in the struggle 
over whether and how the parliament could can- 
cel laws passed in its absence, a cease-fire was 
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called. Sometimes a refusal to engage was preferred, 
as in the regime's response to the results of a three- 
year committee investigation into Kuwait's defense 
and foreign policy before and after the Iraqi mva- 
sion (the crown prince refused to attend sessions 
when the report was scheduled to be discussed). 
The split between the Islamists and the democratic 
nationalists was minimized in these encounters, 
which instead coalesced around the division 
between the government and the opposition. 

Despite these conflicts, the 1992 parliament 
acted on a variety of issues. It made minor revi- 
sions to Kuwait's labor laws and passed measures 
easing restrictions on foreign contract labor and 
offering early retirement at full benefits to Kuwaiti 
working mothers. In reaction to reports of embez- 
zlement and fraud in the oil and financial sectors, 
it tightened penalties for official malfeasance; it 
also took a more active role in defense planning, 
an area where parliamentary investigations had 
found significant financial irregularities. The 
assembly established a committee on human rights 
and ratified several pending international human 
rights treaties, although it reserved the right to 
deny equal rights to women. It passed a law per- 
mitting the sons of naturalized Kuwaitis to vote 
and run for office, and even a law requiring 
investors to repay a significant portion of the bad 
debts left over from the 1982 crash of Kuwait’ ille- 
gal stock market. 

The 1992 parliament also chalked up significant 
failures. It did not, for example, address the prob- 
lem of illicit trade in labor visas. Kuwait's labor 
problems are as controversial as they are complex _ 
and the most severe were avoided by this highly 
divided body. Issues such as youth unemployment 
and rising crime rates did not receive sustained 
attention, although both attracted grandstanding by 
members with an eye on the next election. The 
1992 parliament also failed to approve any of the 
broad-based taxes some insisted were needed to 
reverse structural budget deficits, and it did not 
develop a plan to privatize some state enterprises. 

This parliament also had “behavior problems.” 
Excessive rudeness by a few members in and out of 
the chamber disgusted many Kuwaitis. Confronta- 
tions on the floor, along with the prime ministers 
tactic of skipping parliamentary sessions whenever 
the agenda offended him, halted the legislatve pro- 
cess and reflected negatively on the institution. 
Kuwaiti cynicism about incumbents had reached 
high levels by early 1994, prompting a cabinet 
reshuffle that did little to change people's minds. 
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And as the 1996 campaign hit high gear, a local 
newspaper, al-Anbaa, disclosed that some members 
were taking extra salary, presumably in lieu of pen- 
sion benefits. Despite its legislative successes, the 
1992 parliament was seen as divisive, incompetent, 
and corrupt by many Kuwaitis. 


THROW THE BUMS OUT 

Especially vulnerable to popular criticism during 
the 1996 campaign were the democratic-nationalist 
“stars” of the 1992 parliament. The speaker of the 
parliament, Ahmad al-Sadoun, was said to think 
that he “owned” the speakership, and Kuwaitis 
rooted openly for billionaire candidate and former 
Finance Minister Jasim al-Khorafy to take over the 
speaker's position in the 1996 parliament. Another 
fallen star was Ahmad al-Rubei. His tenure as edu- 
cation minister had been tarnished by the gender 
war and by the perception that he had betrayed his 
principles in return for government support in a 
parliamentary vote of confidence on his 
performance. Various spin doctors 
worked overtime to circulate among 
Kuwaiti voters these and other uncom- 
plimentary stories about some of the 
more popular opposition figures. Hints 
that the stories were orchestrated rather 
than spontaneous could be seen in 
their uniformity, not only with respect 
to the principal targets but also to the 
images and phrasing. 

The communications network in 
Kuwait is dominated by the daily 
newspapers and by the diwaniyyas, informal gath- 
erings of friends and relatives. Although formal 
press censorship ended in 1992, significant self-cen- 
sorship continues. Kuwaiti newspapers reflect 
divergent interests, but popular opinion still can be 
manipulated through time-tested techniques such 
as the repetition of allegations, their endorsement 
by popular opinion leaders, and the suppression or 
ridicule of contrary information. 

Diwaniyyas can, especially during elections, 
take on the character of political salons. Candi- 
dates sponsor diwaniyyas in their own tent head- 
quarters and visit other diwaniyyas to troll for 
votes. Diwaniyyas are also vulnerable to manipu- 
lation; they are open to outsiders as well as to reg- 
ulars and, by their nature, hospitable to a group 
dynamic encouraging “bandwagoning” as an elec- 
toral strategy. 

Charges that leading members of the opposition 
had sold out their principles, their constituents’ 
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interests, or both, dominated campaign rhetoric. 
Proof of these allegations rested on various mem- 
ber failings, prominent among them the passage of 
the Kuwait University gender segregation bill. The 
bills final version had netted only one dissenting 
vote, from KDF member Abdullah Nibari. Democrats 
voting for the bill were accused of bowing to 
Islamist pressures to get reelected. Academic 
observers noted that, given parliament’s makeup, 
government support ensured the bills success and 
democratic opposition would have been futile. Vot- 
ing for the compromise bill may have appeared to 
those members who were not enthusiastic about it 
as the only way to get beyond the gender war to 
more substantive issues prior to the campaign. 
Instead, the gender segregation vote dominated 
much of the campaign, especially after foreign jour- 
nalists arrived to cover the election, and it was 
repeatedly cited as evidence of the democrats’ per- 
fidy among Kuwaitis themselves. 

The popular uproar over the gender 
segregation bill prompted challengers 
across the political spectrum—includ- 
ing Islamists and service delegates—to 
adopt women’s rights as a plank in 
their platforms. Kuwaiti women used 
the campaign to bring their demands 
before potential policymakers and to 
attract new allies from the public. 
Rather than being the sole responsibil- 
ity of formal voluntary associations 
such as the Women’s Cultural and 
Social Society, some efforts, including 
a one-day women's strike (570 Kuwaiti women 
signed pledges to stay home from work on the 
strike day), were organized by ad hoc groups of 
young working women. Organizers went to the 
womens tents at diwaniyyas to pass out blue rib- 
bons symbolizing support of women’ rights. These 
novel activities capitalized on the salience of the 
gender issue and attracted newcomers such as stu- 
dents and young working women. 

Controversial incumbent candidates found that 
their campaign diwaniyyas were likely to be con- 
tentious even when gender was not on the agenda. 
At a diwaniyya held by Ahmad al-Rubei just two 
days before the election, a member of the audience 
took the microphone and ridiculed the candidate. 
The heckler taunted him for, among other things, 
abstaining during the vote on the ministers’ trial law, 
neglecting a campaign promise to build a new uni- 
versity within two years or else retire; and failing to 
publish anything academic during his tenure as a 


professor at Kuwait University.3 That same evening 
a seminar on national unity held at Ali al-Baghli’s 
diwaniyya ended in a fracas that was touched off by 
supporters of Baghli’s most formidable cept the 
Shiite clergyman Hussain al-Qallaf. 

Qallaf had run for an assembly seat in 1992 and 
it was thought he had a strong chance of winning 
that year. His hopes were dashed after he became a 
target of diwaniyya voting. Shortly before the 1992 
election, Sunni Islamists went to several diwaniyyas 
in Qallaf’s district to mobilize opposition to “the 
mullah” and develop support for Ismail al-Shatti, a 
candidate of the Sunni Islamic Constitution Move- 
ment (1cM), the Kuwaiti branch of the Muslim 
Brotherhood. Determined not to be cheated of his 
prize in 1996, Qallaf moved to a district with a larger 
proportion of Shiite voters and only one Shiite 
incumbent. 

Oil Minister Ali al-Baghli, the Shiite incumbent 
in the district, had bragged in 1992 that he was not 
a sectarian candidate, and had received votes from 
Sunni as well as Shia. But the candidacy of Qallaf, 
along with pre-election Sunni politicking, polarized 
the district along religious lines. Baghli’s campaign 
added to the polarization, directing most of its 
attacks against Qallaf, referred to by the Baghli 
camp as the “Hezbollah candidate.” When Qallaf’s 
supporters protested remarks about their candidate 
at a Baghli “national unity” seminar, Baghli issued 
a tough rejoinder (though perhaps not so witty as 
Rubeis had been to the verbal parries at his 
diwaniyya—“And what have you published?”). 

Both heckling incidents damaged the stature of 
their targets in the eyes of many attending the 
events. The verbal altercations besmirched the can- 
didates’ dignity and the stature of their offices. 
Many speculated afterwards that the hecklers had 
been planted to do precisely that. 


THE SCORECARD 
On the morning of October 8, Kuwaitis awoke 
to a new parliament in which the democratic 





3The tial law was a constitutional issue on which all the 
parliamentary ministers abstuned from voting despite per- 
sonal appeals by the speaker to opposition democrats. 
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nationalists appeared to be the biggest losers. Only 
one of the four seats held by the democratic 
nationalists was won by a democrat, newcomer 
Abd al-Wahhab al-Haroun. Another was taken by 
a service candidate, Jasser al-Jasser, and the other 
two by former cabinet ministers, one of whom, 
Jasim al-Khorafy, promptly announced his candi- 
dacy for the speakership. Abdullah al-Nibari won, 
showing that it was possible to defy the Islamists 
and survive, but Ali al-Baghli lost to Hussain al- 
Qallaf, and Ahmad al-Rubei’s district returned two 
newcomers, Ahmad al-Mulaifi and Hasan Jawhar. 

The spin doctors crowed that the voters had 
indeed thrown the bums out, and that Kuwaitis had 
opted for conservatism in the 1996 parliament. But 
as in 1992, a rush to judgment may be premature. 
Two newcomers had beaten strong tribal incum- 
bents who had been expected to win, and the 1996 
parliament has at least as many Islamists as the old 
one. Meanwhile, KoF parliamentary veteran Sami al- 
Munayes, who had lost his seat to an independent 
Islamust in 1992, won it back in 1996. 

That the 1996 parliament might have a few sur- 
prises up its various sleeves has been evident from 
the outset. The election for the speakership, 
expected to be a shoo-in for former Finance Minis- 
ter Khorafy, ended in a one-vote margin of victory 
for the 1992 parliament speaker, Ahmad al-Sadoun. 
Khorafy is contesting the results of the election in 
the Constitutional Court and a decision is pending. 

The 1996 assembly faces the same domestic 
problems that the 1992 parliament found too con- 
troversial to deal with: rising rates of violent crime, 
unemployment of Kuwaiti nationals, and budget 
deficits. Although sectarianism has been strength- 
ened, a combination of entitlement dependency and 
constrained budgetary resources threatens to widen 
other social cleavages now that Kuwait's economic 
pie is no longer expanding. And Kuwait's external 
security remains precarious, with instability in its 
immediate neighborhood reducing the scope for 
regional solutions. Still, Kuwaitis have shown them- 
selves to be a resilient and ingenious people. More- 
over, a new generation is making its mark—a 
pragmatic and educated generation more interested 
in results than in fighting ideological battles. I 
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The Iranian Enigma 


FARHAD KAZEMI 


early 18 years after the Islamic revolution, 

Iranian politics remains a puzzle. In 1979 

the monarchy collapsed when a powerful 
king, buttressed by a strong army and supported by 
superpowers and friends (including Arabs and 
Israelis, Greeks and Turks, Indians and Pakistanis, 
East and West Europeans, and the Chinese), fell in 
an internal revolutionary struggle against a grand 
coalition of essentially unarmed civilians. Shortly 
thereafter, in what had ostensibly been one of the 
most secular societies of the Middle East, a Shiite- 
Islamic theocratic state was formally established. 

The Islamic state survived the taking of United 
States diplomats hostage in 1979-1980; a long and 
devastating war with Iraq between 1980 and 1988; 
and routine conflicts with much of the world. It 
also had to deal with serious economic difficulties 
at home and the onset of a series of sporadic riots 
between 1991 and 1995 that were caused by dete- 
riorating economic conditions and led by the urban 
poor—the Islamic regimes principal ideological 
constituency—in several major urban centers. 

The United States policy of dual containment of 
Iraq and Iran, which was put into place in 1993, 
and its decision in May 1995 to proceed with a full 
trade embargo against Iran, have only exacerbated 
Irans problems. The Iranian government has been 
charged with supporting terrorism abroad and abus- 
ing human rights at home, providing assistance to 
radical fundamentalist groups in the Arab world, 
undermining the peace process between Israel and 
the Palestinians, and stockpiling offensive weapons 
to dominate the Persian Gulf while at the same time 
seeking weapons of mass destruction. Though 
denied by the Iranian government, these charges 
have come to define Iran's relationship with the 
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United States and, to a lesser extent, Western 
Europe. It is clear that the United States trade ` 
embargo on Iran constitutes the latest, and in many 
ways the most dramatic, chapter of the Iranian saga. 

The real puzzle is that the Iranian government 
has managed to survive in the face of enormous 
adversity both at home and abroad. This remark- 
able endurance cannot be explained by any one fac- 
tor. Although many of the regime’s opponents 
would readily point to repression at home to 
explain its endurance, the reality is more compli- 
cated and must include a look at the increase in the 
states power over society and a gradual but 
dynamic process of institutional transformation 
since the revolution. This transformation has 
helped to modify and even moderate some aspects 
of the regime's ideological zeal and ex lumonGy, 
purity. 

It remains to be seen where all of this will even- 
tually lead, since enormous domestic, regional, and 
international challenges confront the Islamic 
Republic. A directed process of further ideological 
and institutional transformation may allow the 
regime to survive its daily battles at home and 
abroad. Alternatively, a refusal by those in author- 
ity to concede some degree of power and autonomy 
to societal actors may herald serious and possibly 
crippling problems for the regime in the future. 


INCREASING STATE POWER 

Viewed from the perspective of state-society rela- 
tions, it is clear that the Iranian state has incre- 
mentally gained power over society in the past two 
centuries. This process began in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the state’s modernization efforts, which 
resulted in greater centralization of civilian and mil- 
itary institutions. The process intensified with the 
rise of the Pahlavi dynasty between 1925 and 1979 
and its creation of and dependence on a standing 
national army with universal male conscription, 


and the enormous increase in oil wealth in the 
wake of the Arab-Israeli war of 1973. But the pow- 
erful and centralized Pahlavi state, supported by the 
armed forces and fueled with oil wealth, found itself 
increasingly isolated and alienated from society, and 
eventually collapsed. 

With the establishment of the Islamic Republic 
in 1979, the process of state dominance over soci- 
ety proceeded in earnest. In due course the state 
came to be viewed as the chief arm of the Islamic 
nation, designed to redress the wrongs of the ancien 
regime and to re-create the lost moral code. The key 
date for the finalization of this development was 
January 1988, when, in a dramatic religious decree, 
the undisputed religious and political master of the 
country, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, declared 
that the state could destroy a mosque should state 
survival be in jeopardy and the interest of the com- 
munity require it. Khomeini’ decree gave the final 
seal of approval to and sanctioned the states dom- 
inance over civil society. A cynic can assert, with 
some justification, that Khomeini’s act put theoc- 
racy on its head; now religion served the state, not 
the reverse. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL TRANSFORMATION 

The ascendance of the state since the Islamic rev- 
olution has also been helped by a complex process 
of evolution, consolidation, and centralization of 
state institutions. This can be observed in both 
coercive (military and security) and civilian insti- 
tutions. In the military and security sphere, two fac- 
tors loom large. First, due initially to the Iran-Iraq 
War and later to America's dual containment and 
trade embargo policies, the issues of national secu- 
rity and regime survival have become critical. The 
regime argues that the coercive institutions are 
required to maintain readiness and preparedness in 
case of a surprise attack (such as the Iraqi attack 
that led to the Iran-Iraq War) or any other form of 
military or security challenge. The Iranian National 
Security Council is the highest government body 
entrusted with overseeing this task. Various efforts 
to rebuild the ground, air, and naval forces, as well 
as the development of a defense industrial organi- 
zation, are the direct results of the military's readi- 
ness mandate. 

Second, since the end of the Iran-Iraq War, a 
major effort has been launched to bring an end to 
the anomalous situation of having two separate 
armies. The problem began with the decision by the 
ruling clerics, who did not trust the regular military 
because of its close ties to the Pahlavi regime, to 
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transform the revolutionary militias into a military 
force fully accountable to them. Soon after 1979, 
the Revolutionary Guards (Pasdaran) were created 
and given many functions that essentially paralleled 
those of the regular army. Both forces fought in the 
long Iran-Iraq War, often using different tactics and 
strategies. 

When the war ended a decision was made to 
merge the two forces. A combined general head- 
quarters was established in 1989 with the dominant 
position given to Pasdaran commanders. Although 
this ended the dualism of Iran’s military forces, it 
also reaffirmed the preeminence of the Revolution- 
ary Guards in the armed forces. The Guards’ proven 
commitment to clerical rule, and their ideological 
posture of revolutionary Islam, reconfirmed their 
leadership role in the military. The consolidation of 
military forces has probably also eliminated a poten- 
tial challenge to the regime from the ranks of the 
regular army. 

In the civilian arena, institutional transformation 
has been even more pronounced and dramatic. This 
is evident in the changes that have taken place in 
the central institutions of the faqih (the top reli- 
gious-political leader), presidency, and judiciary, 
which were the result of a set of constitutional 
amendments in 1989, after the death of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, that altered some key provisions of the 
1979 Islamic Republic constitution. 

The main thrust of these modifications was to 
centralize government functions in the faqih, pres- 
idency, and judiciary, and to adapt to the rapidly 
changing domestic and international environment. 
The judiciary, for example, was unified and cen- 
tralized with a great deal of power assigned to the 
head of the office, who is a direct appointee of the 
faqih. This move was designed to bring different 
sets of laws and practices, some of which were rem- 
nants of the prerevolutionary legal system, into line 
with one another under the direction of a highly 
influential judge. 

The executive branch amendments were even 
more substantial. What had been a weak and 
divided executive, which pitted an essentially cere- 
monial elected president against a relatively auton- 
omous prime minister, was now fundamentally 
revised. The office of the prime minister was elimi- 
nated and its powers transferred to the president; a 
strong, popularly elected president was given cen- 
tralized power at the helm of the executive branch. 
The president was given the right to name the coun- 
trys first vice president (in effect his prime minis- 
ter), who would not be confirmed by parliament 
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and would be accountable only to the president. In 
theory the new presidential system gave a strong 
president substantial authority and discretion in for- 
mulating and implementing economic and foreign 
policies. 

Perhaps the most unusual change was in the 
office of the faqih. The overriding problem was how 
to find a successor for Ayatollah Khomeini. Given 
Khomeini’ religious and political positions and 
unsurpassed popularity, the search prompted a sig- 
nificant revision to the qualifications for the holder 
of this omnipotent office. The all-important and 
stringent religious qualifications were reduced: the 
faqih no longer needs to be a top religious figure. His 
expertise in Islamic jurisprudence is sufficient as 
long as he has proper political and managerial skills. 
In other words, theological qualifications were pur- 
posely downgraded in favor of political acumen. 

Moreover, this all-powerful office, with the 
authority to dismiss a popularly elected president 
at whim, is filled not through popular 
election but by an assembly of experts, 





checks and balances and a few countervailing insti- 
tutions. Although the relative importance of these 
institutions in Iranian society varies, all continue to 
exercise a political role in the system. The parlia- 
ment, for example, underwent changes as a result 
of the constitutional amendments of 1989. New 
regulations required a substantially larger number 
of deputies’ signatures ın order to lodge a complaint 
against the executive and to question ministers. 
Both methods had been used effectively in the past 
by many of the deputies to pressure the executive 
branch and check its exercise of power. 

Despite these revisions and other extra- 
administrative measures by the executive branch 
to control the election process, parliament remains 
an important legislative body where significant 
debates take place routinely. However, government 
interference was evident in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of March 1995, when some 40 percent of 
prospective candidates were rejected on vague, dis- 
cmminatory, and pernicious charges 
such as disloyalty to the political sys- 


the Majles-e Khebregan. The fact that A crisis of tem. Still, the parliament continues to 
the most powerful position in Iran is not thority Hh be a forum for debates on public policy 
chosen directly by the people has led at a Oe TaI and an important arena for the training 
least one observer to describe the situa- raises fundamental of future leaders. 
tion as “theocracy clothed in republican questions about Another important countervailing 
garb.” the respective institution, the Guardians Council, was 
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of the faqih is a natural outcome of P< & ; tutional amendments. The council is 
Khomeinis decree elevating the state and politics is entrusted by the constitution with 
over and above religion. The inherent apparent. ensuring that the parliament does not 


tension between the religious and politi- 

cal dimensions of Iranian politics, how- 

ever, has remained a thorn in the side of the 
country’s top leader. Although this tension may have 
been resolved in constitutional terms, serious prob- 
lems persist in the political arena. An important 
manifestation of this conflict was the ultimately 
unsuccessful attempt in 1994 by the Iranian faqih, 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei, to be proclaimed the world’s 
top Shiite religious leader. Opposition among some 
Iranian clerics and many Shiites in Lebanon, Pak- 
istan, and elsewhere prompted the politically astute 
Khamenei to withdraw his candidacy. Clearly, the 
time-honored criterion of learning in religious law 
could not be so easily dislodged in favor of political 
expediency in the international Shiite circles in 
selecting the top figure. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESTRAINTS ON POWER 
The Iranian government is in many ways an 
authoritarian system even though it has a set of 


pass any laws that do not conform with 

Shiite-Islamic precepts. Its 12 members 
are divided equally between clerics and lay scholars 
and are appointed directly by the faqih. The coun- 
cil has used its judicial review rights and veto power 
on several occasions to nullify laws that were 
deemed too radical. It has also come to play a more 
central role in judging the qualifications of those 
who stand for legislative election. The council 
can—at least in theory—check the power of both 
the legislative and executive branches. 

Another set of organizations that plays an impor- 
tant role in the relationship between the state and 
society in Iran is what has become known as the 
foundations (bonyads). Foundations are not new in 
the Islamic world. In the past there were many 
Islamic charitable foundations, as well as private 
foundations created by individuals for specific pur- 
poses. The more novel development in Iran has 
been the establishment of public foundations by the 
government soon after the revolution to help 


Islamize the social order. Their enormous wealth 
came from property and funds confiscated from the 
former royal family and those charged with having 
close ties to the old regime. Two of these, the 
Oppressed and Martyr Foundations, have several 
billions of dollars in assets and are engaged in 
extensive business and commercial activities. 

These foundations are tied in with some of the 
regime’ key constituencies—the poor and the vet- 
erans of revolution and war—by providing them 
with jobs, housing, services, and cultural and recre- 
ational activities. These foundations serve as an 
important link between the government and the 
people. Although their autonomy from the state is 
at this point limited, they have the potential to 
become an important popular voice by virtue of 
their wealth, organization, and extensive patronage 
system. 


THE CHALLENGE 

Iran's endurance does not mean that domestic 
and international challenges have disappeared; the 
Islamic Republics problems are multifaceted and 
extremely serious. Although the regime has suc- 
ceeded in eliminating through force opposition 
groups at home, it has done so at great cost. Its 
Islamization and other rigid policies have resulted 
in one of the most significant brain drains in mod- 
ern history. The government's effort to attract at 
least some talent back has failed to result in any 
noticeable repatriation. 

The problems facing the Islamic Republic are of 
several different types. One set of issues concerns 
the failure of the regime to deliver on the twin and 
exalted goals of social justice and economic self- 
sufficiency. Although some gains have been made in 
infrastructure and rural development, neither social 
- justice nor economic self-sufficiency rules the day. 
Iran remains highly dependent on oil exports to 
fund its budgetary and development plans. This 
dependency has become even greater with the recent 
decision to pay back some of the country’s $30 bil- 
lion foreign debt ahead of schedule. The immediate 
impact of this policy has been to reduce imports 
substantially, which will affect the consumption 
practices of the middle classes and hurt the poor. 
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Even though some segments of the poor have 
received benefits, their economic well-being is at 
best precarious. Several urban riots among the poor 
and squatters between 1991 and 1995 are harsh 
reminders that redistributive justice has not fully 
arrived. 

The Iranian regime also suffers from two other 
problems that have economic implications. First 1s 
the remarkable growth in the country’s population 
in the 1980s, which has made Iran the largest 
country in the Middle East, with some 65 million 
inhabitants. Although the nearly 4 percent annual 
growth rate of the 1980s has been checked, the 
population’s sheer magnitude has severely con- 
strained the state’s ability to deliver goods and ser- 
vices and provide proper educational and job 
opportunities. Second, the prevalence of corrup- 
tion at practically all levels of government has cre- 
ated a profound sense of cynicism, if not anger, at 
the direction Iranian society has taken. Moral and 
ethical issues that served as significant psycholog- 
ical forces in bringing down the old regime seem 
to have all but evaporated. 

In the political sphere, the problems are no less 
severe. A crisis of authority that raises fundamental 
questions about the respective roles of religion and 
politics is apparent. Having united the two, the 
regime now has to face antagonisms directed at the 
clerics for failing to deliver on lofty promises. Pres- 
sure from Islamic radicals to push for further purifi- 
cation of social and political practices has alienated 
important elements in society. Voices of protest have 
been heard not only from disadvantaged religious 
minorities and women but also from some who 
believe in an Islamic order but do not want to see 
continuation of rule by the clerics. 

It is clear, then, that the Iranian enigma persists. 
Although the Islamic Republic has survived 
through a dynamic process of adaptation and 
change, it has done so at a high cost. Given the 
importance of state-society tensions and the 
regime's serious regional and international difficul- 
tes, the course of the immediate future is hard to 
predict. If recent history is any guide, it is likely that 
the Islamic Republic will find a way out of this 
morass. E 





ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
The Failure of Political Islam 
By Olivier Roy. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1996. 238 pp., $15.95, paper. 
Islam has become, almost by default, the next 


great threat for many former cold war strategists ~ 


who were trained to look for ideological enemies 
deadly, devious, and diabolical enough to be con- 
sidered a global menace. The warnings of these 
strategists have found a receptive audience in the 
West and especially in the United States, which has 
little or no understanding of Islam and can only 
comprehend it as an undifferentiated mass con- 
nected with terrorist bombings and hostage taking. 
For the West, Islam is a made-to-order Other onto 
which fears can be ascribed, domestic focuses 
diverted, and defense budgets aimed. 

Granted, the attack on the World Trade Center, 
the killing of tourists in Egypt and foreigners in 
Algeria, and the Taliban’s well-publicized culture 
krieg in Kabul were the work of men who call 
themselves Muslim. But they are Muslims with a 
particular, politicized vision of Islam, an Islam that 
is as insular, ideological, and decentralized as was 
the West's last enemy, communism. 

It is with a comparison to communism that 
Olivier Roy begins his valuable study of political 
Islam. His is not, however, a comparison that the 
unreconstructed strategists would find useful. Roy, 
who spent many years as an observer of Afghani- 
stan—and who was among the first to note that the 
mujahideen “freedom fighters” were not taking 
their political cues from the Federalist Papers— 
argues forcefully that Islamism is based on two pre- 
existing tendencies. One is the fundamentalist call 
for a return to sharia, or Islamic law, albeit an ahis- 
torical return that leaves no room for the secular. 
The other “is that of anticolonialism, of anti-impe- 
rialism, which today has simply become ant-West- 
ernism—from Cairo to Teheran, the crowds that in 
the 1950s demonstrated under the red or national 
flag now march beneath the green banner. The tar- 
gets are the same: foreign banks, night clubs, local 
governments accused of complacency toward the 
West. The continuity is apparent not only in these 
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targets but also in the participants: the same indi- 
viduals who followed Nasser or Marx in the 1960s 
are Islamists today.” 

Having placed the Islamists squarely inside the 
North-South debate, Roy also notes that the Islamists 
who protest Westernization, or more accurately, the 
trappings of modernity, are themselves the products 
of the West. Often the militants are not mullahs but 
are instead graduates of modern educational systems, 
usually with degrees in the sciences. They are the 
children of recently urbanized families who received 
“their political education not in religious schools but 
on college and university campuses, where they 
rubbed shoulders with militant Marxists, whose con- 
cepts they often borrowed. . .” Appropriating the lan- 
guage and strategies of modern politics, the militants 
want to use Islam to return society to a past that 
never was 1n an effort to excise the socioeconomic 
ills that afflict so many countries in the Middle East. 

Roy exposes the contradictions of political 
Islam—its rejection of modemity and its simultane- 
ous use of it, its politicization of the religious—to 
establish the movement’ failure as both a political 
force and a geostrategic factor: “aside from the Ira- 
nian revolution, Islamism has not significantly 
altered the political landscape of the Middle East.” 
This does not mean, however, that it will disappear. 
Population growth, economic inequity, urbaniza- 
tion—the forces that created the socioeconomic 
symptoms that Islamism hopes to cure—are still © 
very real, and Islamists will no doubt ride to power 
where they have captured public resentment. 

Yet, Roy argues, the Islamists will not cure these 
social ills, nor will they invent a new society (Iran 
and Afghanistan, he notes, are still awaiting trans- 
formation). The structural aspects of the state will 
remain in place, with Islamism molding itself into 
that structure. “For the rich the Islamic model is 
Saudi Arabia (revenue plus sharia); for the poor it 
is Pakistan, Sudan, and, tomorrow, Algeria: unem- 
ployment plus sharia.” The belief that the moral 
order created by sharia will bring forth a new life 
uncontaminated by the social and economic dislo- 
cations of modernity will prove to be a lie. 


William W. Finan, Jr 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) 
Nov 25—An APEC summit meeting ends in Manila with a 
nonbindmg agreement to elimmate tariffs on most 


technological products by 2000. 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations 

Nov 30—At a summit meeting m Jakarta, ASEAN leaders agree 
to admit Cambodia, Laos, and Burma (Myanmar) as full 
members 


International Criminal Tribunal 

on War Crimes in the Former Yugoslavia 

Nov. 29—The tribunal sentences Drazen Erdemovic, an ethnic 
Croat and former soldier in the Bosnian Serb army who 
confessed to being part of an execution squad near Srebrenica 
m 1995, to 10 years m prison for “crimes against humanity” 


United Nations 

Nov 12—The General Assembly approves a nonbmding 
resolution callmg for an end to the US embargo on Cuba that 
was mposed ın 1962; the vote, 138 to 3 with 24 abstentions, 1s 
the largest mayonty yet m favor of the resolunon 

Egypt formally nominates Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghah for a 2d term, the US has opposed Boutros- 
Ghalı5 reelection, anng the need for UN reform. 

Nov 15—The Secunty Council votes unanimously to authonze 
through March 31, 1997, an international force to be led by 
Canada to provide relief to up to 1 millon refugees m Zare, 
Canada says the force, to which the US has promised at least 
4,000 troops, will not attempt to disarm warring factions 

Nov. 19—The US vetoes a Secunty Council resolution to approve 
the nomination of UN Secretary General Boutros-Ghall for a 
2d term. 

The US announces it will deploy no more than 800 troops 
as part of a Central African relief mission to be led by Canada 

Nov. 20—The UN suspends its ad programs in the Afghan 
capital of Kabul, citmg recent threats against its relief workers 
by the Talban mhna, which took control of Kabul and 
approximately two-thirds of the country m September. 

Nov. 25—UN and Iraqi offictals announce that final agreement 
has been reached on a deal to allow Iraq to sell, on a renewable 
6-month besis, $2 billion of oil to finance ctviHan rehef, the 
UN imposed economic sanctions on Iraq after its 1990 
invasion of Kuwait. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Nov. 10—North of Kabul, hundreds of civilians flee fighting 
between the Tahban mibtia and the coalition forces of Ahmad 
Shah Masud and Abdul Rashid Doestam. 


ALGERIA 

Nov 10—A car bomb m an Algiers suburb kills at least 15 people 
and wounds 30; no one chums responsibility for the attack. 

Nov 29—intenor Mmister Moustafa ben Masour says 86% of 


voters supported the proposed constitution in yesterdays 
referendum, the consutution would create a Council of the 


Naton, one-third of whose members would be directly chosen 
by the president, the constitution would also ban religiously 
based pohtical pertes, such as the Islamic Salvation Front, 
which would probably have won parhamentary elections m 
1992 had the government not canceled them; Masour clams 
turnout was 79%, but journahsts say the figure was 25% to 
50%. 


BELARUS 

Nov 24—President Alexander Lukashenko says that Belarus will 
send its 14 remaming nuclear missiles to Russia this week; 
under an agreement giving Russta control of the former Soviet 
nuclear arsenal, all nuclear missiles m Belarus are to be 
removed by the end of 1996 

Nov 25—Elecnon officals announce that 70.5% of voters m the 
November 9-24 referendum cast ballots ın favor of rewnung 
the consututon to broaden President Lukashenko'’s power. 

Nov. 28—Lukashenko signs into law the new constitution, which 
extends his presidental term to 2001 and gives hm near-total 
control of the government, yesterday Lukashenko formally 
replaced the parliament with a new house of representatives 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Nov 15—US President Bill Clmton announces that 8,300 US 
soldiers will be part of a “follow-on” NATO peacekeeping force 
that will stay in Bosnia until at least June 1998 

Nov. 19—Under Amenican pressure, the Bosnian government 
dismisses Hasan Cengic, the Muslim-Croat Federation's deputy 
mmister of defense; the US had demanded Cengics ouster 
because of his alleged ties to Iran, a $100 million US arms 
shipment to the Mushm-Croat Federanon, which had been on 
hold, will now go forward. 

Nov. 27—Bosnian Serb General Ratko Mladic steps down but 
names his deputy, General Manojlo Milovanovic, to replace 
hım; on November 8 Bosman Serb President Biljana Plavsic 
had dismissed both men 


BURMA 

Nov. 9—About 200 people attack cars carrymg Daw Aung San 
Suu Kyi and other pro-democracy activists in Rangoon; Suu 
Kyi accuses the mibtary government of organizing the attack, 


and says that secunty forces watched and did nothing during 
the incident 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Nov. 30—Heavy fighnng between rebel soldiers and government 
troops causes hundreds of residents to flee the capital city of 
Bangu; the soldiers have controlled much of the city since 
rebelling 2 weeks ago over pay and working conditions, they 
are calling for the resignation of President Ange-Felix Patasse. 


CHINA 
Nov. 6—Authorities release dissident Chen Zimmg and place him 
on medical parole; Chen was serving a 13-year sentence. 


COLOMBIA 
Nov. 25—A report released today by US-based Human Rights 
Watch/Amentces says that the Colombian military is linked 
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through its cooperation with peramilitary groups to the killing 
of civihans and that US fmanctal assistance for the 
government’ antidrug efforts may have been used to Aight 
leftist guerrilla groups; a report lest month by Amnesty 
International made similar allegations; the US denies that it 
worked with or advised cooperation with paramilitary groups 


COMORO ISLANDS 

Nov. 23—A hyacked Ethiopian Armes plane flying from Addis 
Ababa to Narrobi crashes near the Comoro Islands, killmg as 
many as 125 people; the crash occurred after the hyackers, m 
an apparent effort to reach Australia, refused to allow the plane 
to refuel 


CROATIA 

Nov. 21—After a demonstration by more than 100,000 people in 
Zagreb, the government announces that it is reversing its 
decision yesterday to close Radio 101, the country’s last 
mdependent radio station 


CUBA 

Nov 19—At the Vatican, President Fidel Castro meets with Pope 
John Paul [O and invites the pope to visit Cuba in 1997. 

Nov. 30—Spain agrees to name a new ambassador to Cuba, on 
November 26 the Cuban government rejected Spam's 1st 
choice, José Coderch, after he said Cuban dissidents would be 


GERMANY 

Nov. 53—Birgit Hogefeld, a member of the guernlla Red Army 
Faction, 1s sentenced to life in prison for kilhng 2 US soldiers 
and 1 American civilan in the 1985 bombing of a US air base 
in Frankfurt, and for attempting to kall the president of 
Germanys central bank. 


INDONESIA 

Nov. 27—A court orders the release of 124 supporters of 
opposition leader Megawati Sukarnoputn who had been 
incarcerated after nots m Jakarta m July; 10 leftist students and 
1 mdependent labor leader remain in prison. 


ISRAEL 

Nov. 10—in Qiryat Sefer, an Israeh West Bank settlement, Israch 
soldiers kdl 1 Palestinian and wound 11 others after the 
soldiers try to block 200 Palestmian demonstrators protesting 
the expansion of the village 

Nov 25—Pnme Mimister Benjarmn Netanyahu says that Israel 
wil contmue construction in existing Israeh West Bank 
settlements, earher today Palestmian Authority President Yasir 
Arafat sent a letter urging Israel to halt further settlements in 
the West Bank 


HALY 


Nov. 9—Between 400,000 and 800,000 people, led by former 


welcome at the Spanish embassy 


FRANCE 

Nov, 29-—Union and employer negotiators sign an agreement 
endmg the 12-day-old strike by French truck drivers that had 
paralyzed much of Western Europes economy; the truckers being notified that he is the target of a government corruption 
had called for higher pay and early retirement. Tnvestigation. 


Prime Mmuster Silvio Berlusconi, march m Rome to protest 
Prime Mister Romano Prodis proposal for new taxes; a 
counterdemonstration m Naples led by 2 Prodi ally, Fausto 
Bertmott, draws between 100,000 and 250,000 people. 

` Munster of Public Works Antonio Di Pietro resigns after 
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JAPAN 

Nov 7—The new parlament reelects Liberal Democranc Party 
leader Ryutaro Hashimoto pnme muster with 262 of 500 
votes 


JORDAN 

Nov 8—King Hussein orders the release of Laith Shubailat, a 
government critic, from the Sawqa prison, where he was 
serving a 3-year term for “violatmg the king's dignity.” 


KOREA, NORTH 

Nov 26—The government frees Evan Hunziker, an American 
arrested as a spy on August 24 after he entered the country m 
an attempt to gam Christian converts 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Nov. 3—South Korean troops kall 2 of the 3 remainmg North 
Korean commandos from September's submarme incursion; 4 
South Korean soldiers die m the shoot-out, the last commando 
remains at large. 


LITHUANIA 


Nov 11—Final results of the November 9 2d-round 
parliamentary elections show that the Homeland Union Party, 
led by Vytautas Landsbergis, the former mdependence leader, 
has won 35 of the 65 seats contested in this election; former 
Communists won 2 seats. 


Mexico 

Nov. 2—The New York Times reports that 6 people were killed m 
attacks between October 28 and October 31 by the Popular 
Revolutionary Army in 3 states. 

Nov. 14—Insututional Revolutionary Party deputies pass an 
electoral law in the lower house of Congress that undermines 
17 planned consntutional amendments amed at elecuon 
reform, the amendments had been agreed to 1m July after 22 
months of talks with opposition leaders. 


PAKISTAN 

Nov. 5—President Farooq Leghari dismisses Prime Minster 
Benazir Bhutto and her government on charges of corruption, 
nepotism, abuse of power, mumidation of the judiciary, and 
the collapse of law and order, Malik Meraj Khalid, a former 
parbamentary leader, is sworn m as caretaker prime minister, 
elections are to be held on February 3, Bhutto is put under 
house arrest in Islamabad, and her husband, Minister of 
Investments Asif Zardan, who is widely regarded as corrupt, 1s 
arrested ın Lahore 

Nov. 6—Bhutto 1s freed from house arrest 


ROMANIA 

Nov 4—With 50% of yesterdays presidental votes counted, 
leftist incumbent Ion Ihescu leads with 33% of the vote; 
centrist Democratic Convention candidate Emil 
Constantinescu is 2d with 28%; IHescu and Constantmescu 
will face each other in a runoff on Nov. 17 

Nov 17—In a mmnoff election, Emil Constantinescu of the 
Democratic Convention wins the presidency with more than 
53% of the vote. 


RUSSIA 
Nov. 53—Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin assumes 
ential powers while President Boris Yeltsin undergoes a 
7-hour muluple-bypass heart operation. 
Nov 6—Yeltsin formally resumes his presidennal powers; he is 
expected to return to his full duties in 6 weeks. 
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Nov 10—At a memonal service in Moscow for the slain Afghan 
war veterans’ leader Mikhail Likhoden, at least 13 people are 
killed and dozens myured when a bomb explodes, police 
believe the target of the bombing was Serge: Trakhirov, who is 
in charge of a veteran invahd fund. 

Nov 16—In the southern Dagestan republic town of Kapisk, an 
explosion m a building housing Russian mihtary officers lalls 
as many as 32 people; officials say they suspect Chechen 
separatists are responsible for the blast. 

Nov. 21—The New York Times reports that the last funcnoning 
Russian photo-reconnassance satellite reentered the 
atmosphere on September 28, Russia has not yet launched a 
replacement. 

Nov. 23—President Yeltsm orders the withdrawal of almost all 
Russian troops from Chechnya; the troops were scheduled to 
be withdrawn by January 27, 1997, when Chechen 
presidental and legislative elections are scheduled to be held 


SERBIA 

Nov 18—Zajedno (Together), a 4-party opposition coalition, 
claims victory in at least 32 municipal elecnons held yesterday, 
including those in Belgrade and in several former Communist 
power centers 

Nov. 20—Opposition leader Vuk Draskovic urges supporters to 
take over city halls in towns where electoral commussions last 
mght annulled victories claamed by Zajedno; Draskovic and 
other opposition deputies begin a hunger stnke m parliament 
to protest the annulments; m Nis, the country’s 2d largest city, 
as many as 7,000 people protest against President Slobodan 
Milosevics Socialists and the city’s electoral commusston, 
which has declared a Socialist victory despite an earlier count 
that gave 41 of 70 seats to the opposition, yesterday, the 
government conceded defeat in Belgrade, the capital and 


aty 

Nov. 24—A municipal court, citing “irregulantes,” annuls 
election results for 33 of the 70 Belgrade city council seats won 
by the opposition Zajedno coalition (10 of the 70 had already 
been annulled), deprivmg it of a majority on the 110-seat 
council; 20,000 opposition supporters march ın Belgrade, and 
protests are reported in at least 4 other towns 

Nov 25—More than 100,000 people gather m Belgrade, blocking 
streets and cheering speakers who vow to topple President 
Milosevic. 


Nov. 27—Turnout 1s low in the government’ new round of 
municipal voting, which the opposition 1s boycotting, 50,000 
protesters march ın Belgrade. 

Nov. 30—Protests continue ın Belgrade; 150,000 people 
demonstrate at the city hall and near the state-run television 
building. 


SLOVENIA 

Nov. 11—Preltmmary results from yesterday's parliamentary 
elections show the Liberal Democrats leading, with 25 of 90 
seats, the conservative Slovene People’s Party 2d with 19 seats, 
and the right-leanmg Somal Democrats 3d with 16; the Liberal 
Democrats, led by Janez Drnovsek, will try to form a broad 
coahtion to continue economic reforms and seek entry into the 
EU and NATO. 


SPAIN 

Nov. 2—A bomb severely damages a courthouse in Gijon, but 
wounds no one, police blame the Basque separatist group ETA 
for the bombing, and for yesterday’ car bomb attack outside a 
Crvil Guard barracks m Buñuel that inyured 4 people 

Nov. 5—The Supreme Court rules, 6 to 4, not to summon 
opposition leader and former Prime Minister Felpe González 


as a witness or a suspect in the killing of Basque separatists by 
death squads ın the mid-1980s, the court also clears former 
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Deputy Prime Minister Narcis Serra and a Basque regional 


associate, José Maria Benegas; the death squads are suspected 
in at least 27 murders m the “dirty war” of 1983 to 1987 


SWITZERLAND f 

Nov. 12—Hanspeter Haen, an ombudsman appomted by Swiss 
banks under international pressure to locate missmg accounts 
of Holocaust victims, says he recently found assets belonging 
to 5 victims; the new discoveries bring the total assets 
discovered this year to $1.28 million, the World Jewish 
Congress, which has demanded an end to Swiss banks’ secrecy 
on the matter, claims there is $7 billion in Holocaust victims 
accounts 


THAILAND 

Nov. 18—Pnme Mimuster-elect Chavalit Yongchatyudh says he 
has formed a 221-seat, 6-party coahtion, Chavalit’s New 
Aspiration Party won 125 of 393 seats in yesterday's 
parhamentary elections; its nyal, the Democratic Party, won 
123 


UNITED STATES 

Nov 6—Results from yesterdays presidential election show that 
President Bill Clinton, the Democratic candidate, won 49% of 
the popular vote; former Senator Bob Dole, the Republican 
challenger, recerved 41%; independent candidate Ross Perot 
received 8%; Republicans retain control of both houses of 
Congress. 

Nov. 8—President Clinton names Erskine Bowles chief of White 
House staff. 

The New York Times reports that the army has charged an 
officer and a drill instructor at a Maryland traming center with 
rapmg female privates; the Army Trammg and Doctrine 
Command announces it has begun an investigation of whether 


such abuse is widespread. 
Nov 16—Federal authonnes arrest CIA agent Harold Nicholson 


on charges of passing high-level classified information to 
Russian agents over the past several years, Nicholson is the 


highest-ranking CIA employee ever charged with espionage. 
ZAIRE 


Nov. 1—After Rwandan troops reportedly cross into eastern 
Zare, the 2 countnes exchange artillery fire; Zainan Tutsi 
guerrillas push toward the key town of Goma. 

Nov 2—Zaman Tutsi rebels and Rwandan troops take the town 
of Goma. 

Nov. 4—Laurent Kabila, the self-proclammed leader of the rebel 
Alliance of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of Congo- 
Zare, declares a 3-week unilateral cease-fire to enable the 
approximately 500,000 Hutu refugees m south Krvu province 
to go home to Rwanda, it is unclear whether Kabila speaks for 
the rebels ın north Kivu, where there are at least another 
500,000 refugees, many of whom reportedly continue to move 
west, further into Zaire and away from Rwanda. 

Nov. 5—André Ngandu Kassasse, the leader of the rebel army 
controlling Goma, mvites the UN and mternational relef 
agencies to return and resume operations in rebel-controlled 
areas. 

US officials say 1.2 million Rwandan Hutu refugees have 
fled camps in north Kivu, and 200,000 Burundian Hutu have 
fled m south Kivu 

Nov. 6—At least 2 people are killed in a demonstration at the 
national untversity in Kinshasa, students and others have 


expressed outrage over the country’s mibtary humilanon by 
Rwanda-backed rebels, and over government corruption and 
ineptitude m general; a wave of ant-Tuts and anu-Rwandan 
violence has also swept the capital 

Nov 9—The French daly Libéranon pubhshes an interview with 
Zaman President Mobutu Sese Seko, m which he says he will 
go home soon to confront the crisis in eastern Zaire; Mobutu is 
in France recoverme from surgery 

Nov. 12—UN officials say that Canada has offered to lead an 
international force to bring food, medicine, and protection to 
refugees in eastern Zare 

Nov. 13—US President Bill Clnnton says that US troops will be 
part of a Canadian-led force of up to 15,000 soldiers that will 
help bring food, water, and medicme to refugees in eastern 
Zaire. 


Nov. 14—Zairian rebels and Rwandan Hutu guerrillas known as 
the interhamwe trade artillery fire between Goma and the 
Mugunga refugee camp. 

Nov 15—Zainan rebels rout the unterhamwe at the Mugunga 
camp, freeing some 500,000 Rwandan refugees to return 
home; the first 50,000 refugees arrive at a UN camp at Gisenyi, 
just side Rwanda 

Nov. 16—At least 200,000 more refugees return to Rwanda 

Nov. 17—Another 100,000 refugees cross the border into 
Rwanda, and 100,000 more are thought to be just behmd, at 
the end of a 40-mile-long column; 150,000 refugees have 
apparently fled west from Mugunga with the retreating 
mterhamwe, and some 490,000 more remain unaccounted for 
south of Lake Kivu, near Bukavu. 

Nov. 22—Rehef workers say there are 700,000 refugees sull in 
need of help m eastern Zarre, but the US insists the number ts 
150,000 to 200,000; Rwanda says only 100,000 remain and are 
on their way home. 

Nov. 27—Some 50,000 supporters cheer opposition leader 
Euenne Tshisekedi’s retum to Kmshasa, Tshisekedi had visited 
with his longtime foe, President Mobutu, ın France, and claims 
that Mobutu gave him permission to form a new government, 
meanwhile, the government accuses Tshisekech of aiding the 
rebel upnsing in the eastern part of the country. 

Nov. 29—<About 7,500 refugees cross into Rwanda, the first of 
about 40,000 believed to be emerging from mountains along 
the shore of Lake Kivu. 


ZAMBIA 

Nov. 20—With two-thirds of the Novernber 18 vote counted, 
President Frederick Chiluba wins reelection with 80%, and his 
Movement for Muluparty Democracy is well ahead in 
parliamentary votmg; President Kenneth Kaunda and his 
United National Independence Party boycotted the elections 
after Kaunda was taken off the ballot; the nongovernmental 
Clean Campaign Commuttee has refused to certify the vote, 
citing the boycott, madequate registration, biased news 
coverage, and widespread vote-buying. 

Nov. 28—One day after opposition leaders vowed to protest the 
November 18 elections and called on regional leaders to 
intervene and return the country to democracy, President 
Chiluba dissolves his cabmet and puts the military on full 
alert | 





Errata. In the September 1996 issue Month m Review, Tansu Ciller was 
meorrectly idenufed as the leader of Turkey's Motherland Party, Ciller 
leads the True Path Party 

In the errata nonce pubhshed m the December 1996 issue, Qum- 
nipiac College was spelled mcorrectly 
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n indigenous uprising, political assassina- 
tions, kidnappings, and former President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari’s dramatic politi- 
cal demise have transformed Mexico into the coun- 
try of uncertainty. Along with unprecedented 
political turbulence, Mexico has been wracked by 
a severe economic crisis, triggered by the Decem- 
ber 1994 devaluation of the peso. Gross domestic 
product fell 10.5 percent in the first months of 
1995, over a million people lost their jobs, and tens 
of thousands of businesses closed, broken by plum- 
meting sales and unpayable debts. This combina- 
-> tion of events has contributed to the rapid erosion 
of the Institutional Revolutionary Partys domi- 
nance, loosening the grip pri has held since its 
inception in 1929 and opening new avenues of 
political change. Mexico has undoubtedly 
embarked on a transition from authoritarian rule, 
but the final outcome of this process remains 
unclear. 

As Mexico slouches from economic meltdown to 
recalcitrant recovery, several questions loom large 
in the minds of pundits and investors, Mexicans 
and foreigners alike: Will President Ernesto Zedillo 

- maintain current economic policy or will he suc- 
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cumb to political pressures and electoral cycles? 
Will the social fabric unravel or will it withstand the 
brunt of “adjustment fatigue”? And is the predicted 
demise of the pri likely, or will the party display its 
traditional resilience? ` 

THE INVISIBLE PRESIDENCY 

Among the most significant political develop- 
ments to occur in the postcrisis era has been the 
decline of presidential authority in Mexico. As head 
of a disciplined, loyal, and united pri, and at the 
helm of a system devoid of checks and balances, the 
president had ruled supreme. However, political and 
economic turmoil have dismantled many of the 
sources and instruments of presidential power, 
including the PR's unchallenged hegemony. As a 
result, the Mexican presidency has become much 
more constrained, and much less omnipotent. The 
demise of presidencialismo is partly the result of eco- 
nomic and political turbulence, but it is also the 
product of a deliberate decision by the current occu- 
pant of the presidential chair, Ernesto Zedillo, who 
has inaugurated a new presidential style. 

Zedillo’s immediate response to the political chal- 
lenges created by the devaluation was to announce 
what he called the “modernization” of the Mexican 
presidency. Zedillo’s intention has been to transform 
a historically activist and interventionist presidency 
into a neutral arbiter and enforcer of the rule of law. 
He has offered to reduce discretionary policymak- 
ing, promote a new federalist pact, decentralize 
power, and bring an end to the symbiotic relation- 
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ship between the presidency and the pri. Zedillo has 
argued that a presidential retreat will allow other 
institutions, such as the judiciary and Congress, to 
flourish. Zedillo also believes that the legitimacy 
provided by his relatively clean election has 
endowed him with a mandate to deepen economic 
reform, which means subsequent efforts to build 
popular consensus are not required. 

The retrenchment of presidential authority under 
Zedillo has significant political implications. A 
leaner presidency is strengthening other political 
actors, including legislators and opposition party 
leaders, and contributing to the creation of a more 
accountable political system. However, Zedillo’s 
seclusion has been criticized as an abdication of 
responsibility that is creating rather than solving 
problems. Members of traditional factions in the pri 
are taking advantage of a perceived presidential 
weakness to strengthen their personal fiefdoms in 


.states such as Guerrero, Tabasco, Yucatán, and 


“ Puebla. Hard-liners at the helm of several pri-con- 


trolled-governorships constantly oppose 
the president, question his decisions, and 





nomic decision making. In March 1996, 250 PRI con- 
gressmen drafted an open letter to the president that 
called for a rethinking of his economic policies and 
an end to neoliberalism. During its last assembly in 
September, the pri passed a resolution that bars tech- 
nocrats who have never been elected to public office 
from running as PRI presidential candidates. Next 
year could witness the strengthening of groups that 
call for an unprecedented break with the president 
and a return to a more populist, center-left political 
stance. 

Zedillo’s term has been characterized by erratic 
policy maneuvers: the president announces a specific 
policy, is confronted with opposition from affected 
interests, and as a result, the initiative is abandoned. 
The president pledged to promote clean elections 
throughout his term, but then proceeded to support 
a fraudulently elected pri governor in the state of 
Tabasco. Zedillo vowed to establish the “rule of law,” 
and forced the governor of Guerrero to resign for his 
involvement in the June 1995 massacre of 17 peas- 
ants, only to subsequently exonerate him. 
Zedillo launched an attack against the Sali- 


eopardize the governability of their states. [Mexico] nas family, only to later indefinitely post- 

In many geographic regions and in seems to be Pore investigations into the Salinas’ alleged 
many economic activities, Mexico is still : ‘th involvement in corruption and assassina- 
characterized by the existence of powerful MAICRSIOG € tion scandals. The president promised the 
cacicazgos. The country seems to be wit- = §fOWINE inauguration of a “healthy distance” 
nessing the growing “feudalization” of the “feudalization” between the presidency and the party, only 
PRI, with local power brokers governing of the PRI... to recently name an unconditional sup- 


their states as they see fit, often resorting 

to violence, fraud, and repression. To win 

the 1994 election, Zedillo allied himself with some 
of the more traditional power brokers within the 
pri. As a result, he often appears to be constrained 
by political commitments and reluctant to push for- 
ward a significant political modernization agents 
against traditional fiefdoms. 

Zedillo’s policy preference has been to restore 
financial stability, and during his first two years in 
office he has tended to discount—or ignore—the 
political and economic needs of the ruling party. 
Consequently, the president has been unable to elicit 
widespread support from prominent PRI members, 
and his efforts have repeatedly been blocked by 
unwilling groups within the political elite. The 
Zedillo team has frequently underestimated the 
ferocity of PRI resistance to policy initiatives such as 
the increase ın the value-added tax (Iva) from 10 to 
15 percent, the creation of a pension fund system, 
and the privatization of the petrochemical industry. 
Within the ranks of the pri there is growing disaf- 
fection with Zedillo and the general thrust of eco- 


porter and traditional pri hack, Roque Vil- 
lanueva, as its new head. 

These schizophrenic and often contradictory 
presidential decisions have undermined Zedillo’s 
credibility as a democratic reformer. Given the 
dilemmas created by the weakening of dominant 
party rule, the presidency will be a key factor shap- 
ing the prospects and limits of the Mexican transi- 
tion. In the past, Mexico had been unable to fully 
achieve democratic rule because of the unlimited 
power of the presidency; in the future, presidential 
strength will be required to undertake the critical 
task of institution-building and political control 
over antireform-minded groups. Zedillo will have 
to use the presidency to strengthen representative 
institutions that can order the country’ political life 
and eventually act as counterweights to the presi- 
dency and the pri. The real challenge for Zedillo 
throughout the remainder of his term will be to 
strike a balance between what he calls a “modern” 
presidency and what others perceive as an “invisi- 
ble” presidency. He needs to decentralize power, but 
retain enough leadership to sanction and control 


members of the old guard who want to defend the 
prevalence of the pri as a way of life in Mexico. 


THE POWER OF THE BALLOT BOX 

While pri electoral victories were once the norm, 
and opposition parties occupied a symbolic and sec- 
ondary role, the reverse is the case today. Competi- 
tive elections at the state and municipal level are 
changing the very nature and functioning of the 
political system. The pri is no longer an unchal- 
lenged hegemonic party; in almost every area of the 
country it faces stiff electoral competition, and in all 
likelihood this trend will! become more important. 

The center-right opposition National Action 
Party (PAN) has become the primary beneficiary of 
the “voto de castigo” (punishment vote) against the 
pri. As a result of the economic crisis, it is evolving 
into an electoral force to be reckoned with. PAN has 
gradually been able to extend its support beyond 
the confines of the urban middle class and garner a 
growing number of votes in the countryside. The 
partys next goal is to win the majority in Congress 
in 1997 and the presidency in 2000. 

In the past PAN had not adopted a clear position 
on economic or social policy, partly because it did 
not need to. The party had traditionally been a loyal 
opposition with few chances of actually governing. 
That may change in 1997, when for the first time in 
its history PAN has a real opportunity to gain con- 
trol of Congress and also win the election for mayor 
of Mexico City. As that possibility looms larger, PAN 
will be forced to clarify what its positions are on the 
exchange rate, monetary policy, inflation, social pol- 
icy, and redistributive issues. 

In the short term, PAN leaders will also have to 
decide whether they will continue to support the 
tacit center-right alliance struck with the govern- 
ment during the Salinas term, or whether the party 
should be less loyal and more of an opposition. The 
Zedillo term could witness the radicalization of 
intemperate sectors within pPAN—possibly led by the 
charismatic governor of the state of Guanajuato, 
Vicente Fox—for whom the costs of perpetuating 
conciliatory tactics are outweighed by the benefits of 
a frontal attack against the Zedillo government. PAN 
would thus abandon its strategy of “concerted grad- 
ualism” in favor of a more “critical gradualism.”! 

One of the main concerns among longtime PAN 
leaders is the loss of the party’s soul as the result of 
its spectacular electoral ascent. Ideologues in the 
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party fear that the more confrontational political 
style displayed by a new breed of panistas, led by 
Fox, could undermine pan’s ideological backbone. 
Those advocating confrontation argue that PAN 
should worry about achieving power first and leave 
the defense of doctrinal purity for later. The tradi- 
tionalists advocate a strategy baptized as “winning 
the government without losing the party” and argue 
that PAN should remain loyal to the socially conser- 
vative platform it has espoused since its inception. 
This unresolved struggle for definition has produced 
numerous public attacks among PAN leaders, and 
revealed a lack of internal unity that the party had 
been immune to in the past. 

Meanwhile, the left has experienced a political 
renaissance under the leadership of a new party 
leader. Although Cuauhtémoc Cardenas remains an 
important moral force within the Party of the 
Democratic Revolution (PRD), his political protégé, 
Andrés Manuel López Obrador, has emerged as a 
successful national figure. López Obrador heads a 
political current within the prp that supports a 
hybrid incarnation of the party, known as * partido- 
movimiento” (party-movement), that seeks to com- 
bine organizational and institutional development 
with mass mobilizations and marches to protest 
electoral irregularities and government policies. 
Through popular demonstrations that pressure the 
government into negotiating on key issues—such 
as forcing the government oil monopoly PEMEX to 
invest in development projects in the state of 
Tabasco—López Obrador has inaugurated a tough 
but compromising strategy that is becoming the 
PRD trademark. López Obrador’s leadership has 
already produced good results for the party, includ- 
ing recent electoral inroads in the state of Mexico, 
where the PRD tripled its vote in November 1996. 

The growing electoral clout of the opposition led 
the PRI to approve—without the support of opposi- 
tion parties—an electoral reform that is far from 
“definitive.” Although the 1994 presidential elec- 
tion was generally perceived as the cleanest in Mex- 
ico’s history, the consensus among opposition 
parties was that many of the electoral system's struc- 
tural imbalances prevailed. Among the main 
sources of contention stemming from that election 
were issues of campaign finance, unequal access to 
the media, the biased role of the Federal Electoral 
Institute, and many extralegal sources of govern- 
ment support for the ruling PRI. 

On assuming office, Zedillo called for a “defini- 
tive” accord that would decidedly eliminate suspi- 
cion and recrimination from the electoral process. 
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After two years of difficult negotiations, the main 
parties reached an agreement in November 1996. 
However, at the last minute, the pri refused to 
budge on the issue of campaign financing and used 
its majority in Congress to push through a reform 
that continues to grant the dominant party privi- 
leged access to government funds. Although it is 
undeniable that the reform is a significant improve- 
ment on existing electoral legislation, its rejection 
by PAN and the PRD suggests that postelectoral con- 
flict is far from over. 

The political backlash created by the economic 
crisis has strengthened the prospects for a highly 
contested congressional race in July 1997, and the 
possibility of an opposition victory in the presiden- 
dal election in 2000. Although the Mexican econ- 
omy is limping toward recovery, the benefits of 
renewed economic growth have yet to translate into 
concrete benefits for the majority of the Mexican 
population. The pri will therefore not be 





However, PAN is reluctant to join forces with the left, 
since PAN leaders believe they can win Congress 
without the assistance of the prp. The congressional 
elections will undoubtedly be a testing ground for 
this proposition. If PAN is unable to achieve a con- 
gressional victory, it might be willing to support the 
prospect of an opposition coalition in 2000. 


BYPASSING THE BALLOT BOX 

Economic malaise has created a much more 
volatile and much less loyal electorate for the PRI, 
and has opened up windows of opportunity for 
opposition parties on both the left and the right. 
However, whether parties will be able to bridge the 
chasm of distrust that currently separates them 
from an increasingly disaffected population is an 
open question. Economic decline could lead to 
widespread disillusionment with the existing polit- 
ical options offered by parties and to the strength- 


ening of opposition movements 


able to campaign on assurances of pros- working outside party channels. 

perity as it had in the past. Economic lib- Zedillo’s much- While the party system has matured, 
eralization policies have cut to the core of a parties and elections do not fully repre- 
traditional sources of party patronage, touted political sent or encapsulate the demands of 
including political slush funds that oiled reform has failed many social groups. As a result, parties 


the party’ clientelist machinery. 
Tensions among contending groups in 
the pri will undoubtedly escalate as the 
party heads into the midterm elections. 
pri leaders believe the survival of the 
party's historic control over Congress— 
and seven governorships—will be at 
stake, and are currently devising strate- 
gies to assure PRIS predominance. More traditional 
factions, led by Minister of the Interior Emilio 
Chuayfett and a constellation of hard-line governors 
(from the states of Tabasco, Puebla, Yucatán, Ver- 
acruz, and Aguascalientes) are determined to ensure 
the PRIS staying power even if the use of patronage, 
intimidation, and electoral fraud is required. 
Although the pri faces increasingly strong com- 
petition, predictions of its impending demise may 
be exaggerated. The party has demonstrated a 
remarkable capacity to reinvent itself in the face of 
adverse circumstances, as it did during the 1994 
presidential race. In many regions of the country the 
party’s clientelist machine is deeply entrenched and 
will not be easily dislodged. The pri also benefits 
from a divided opposition, which enables it to retain 
a relative majority of the vote. Among opposition 
leaders there is a growing perception that only a 
broad coalition front that unites the left and the right 
will have the capacity to remove the pri from power. 


to reach. . .rural 
Mexico, where the 

worst aspects of 
authoritarian rule 
continue to thrive. 





are routinely eclipsed by other protago- 
nists in civil society, including guerrilla 
groups and their sympathizers, non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs), 
drug traffickers, the media, and groups 
of disaffected intellectuals. Although in 
the electoral sphere Mexican politics is 
becoming more institutionalized, and 
more actors are willing to play by the rules of the 
game, several key groups and individuals continue 
to operate at the margins of established politics. 

The dramatic appearance of the guerrilla Popular 
Revolutionary Army (EPR) underscores the disaffec- 
tion that looms large in the Mexican countryside, 
and the distance that separates modern, market- 
driven Mexico from its impoverished, rural coun- 
terpart. The EPR feeds on this anger and finds 
sympathy among millions of Mexicans who are 
bearing the brunt of a crisis brought on by misman- 
agement, corruption, and the hubris of an insulated 
technocratic elite. (A recent public opinion poll 
revealed that over a third of those surveyed justify 
the use of violence to combat injustice.) Although 
many Mexicans may not applaud the EPR, they sup- 
port combating a government that fails to bridge the 
divide between the haves and the have-nots. 

But poverty itself is mot the only explanation for 
guerrilla insurgency. The EPR is active in the states 


of southern Mexico—Chiapas, Oaxaca, Guerrero— 
that are saddled with exploitative politicians and 
corrupt caciques. Zedillo’s much-touted political 
reform has failed to reach the hills and hamlets of 
rural Mexico, where the worst aspects of authori- 
tarian rule continue to thrive. 

The Zedillo government has attempted to dis- 
credit the EPR by arguing that it has no social base. 
This analysis is probably misguided and underesti- 
mates the EPRS influence. As with most guerrilla 
movements, the EPRS social base is fluid and largely 
invisible: members of the EPR are guerrillas one day 
and peasants the next. The Epr’s mobility and capac- 
ity to mamtain a presence in several states simulta- 
neously underscores the generous endorsement it 
receives from rural communities in the form of 
food, shelter, and safe haven. This behind-the- 
scenes support allows the EPR to engage in the low- 
intensity guerrilla warfare that has become its 
trademark; the Err attacks a military convoy or 
army base, then retreats into the hills and melts 
away into the jungle. 

Just as the EPR has baffled analysts and investors, 
it has made life much more difficult for Mexico's 
other guerrilla incarnation: the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army (EZLN). In 1994 the Zapatistas cap- 
tured the imagination of millions of Mexicans and 
became a fulcrum for greater political change. The 
mercurial and seductive Subcommandante Marcos 
garnered international media attention and public 
praise for focusing attention on the plight of the 
indigenous. But after two years of inconclusive 
peace talks and army encirclement, the EZLN’s star 
appeared to be waning. Unable to extract any clear 
concessions from the government at the bargaining 
table, the EZLN seemed to be merely treading water. 

The emergence of a more radical and more con- 
frontational guerrilla organization has highlighted 
what many believe is the EZLN’s perennial weakness: 
its incapacity (or unwillingness) to use weapons to 
advance its cause and pose a real military threat. By 
stealing part of his thunder, the EPR will undoubt- 
edly force Marcos to toughen his stance toward the 
government. Marcos understands that the EPR is 
gaining ground—even in the Zapatista stronghold 
of Chiapas. 

The EPR also poses important challenges to more 
politically sophisticated members of the Mexican 
left, including the leadership of the PRD. Conceived 
as a political voice and vehicle for impoverished 
Mexicans, the party must now deal with a guerrilla 
organization that rejects party politics. The EPR 
offers an immediate outlet for age-old grievances; 
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the PRD can provide only gradual political change 
through the ballot box. If the rrp distances itself 
from the guerrillas it will ostracize those who 
believe in the need for deep and dramatic reforms. 
H the PRD sides with the guerrillas, the party will 
once again be branded as an instigator of violence 
and lose its appeal among the conservative middle 
class. The prp does not know whether to cater to 
the EPR—whose political ideology suggests that they 
are the cavemen of the left—or behave as a modern, 
institutional force that condemns violence in any 
incarnation. The situation is currently at a stale- 
mate; an impasse in which the government has the 
upper hand in military if not moral terms. Popular 
sympathy for the EZLN and the EPR is widespread 
and could grow as the persistence of monumental 
income disparities becomes evident. 

In addition to guerrilla groups, drug traffickers 
have become an increasingly destabilizing force in 
states such as Jalisco, Baja California Norte, Sinaloa, 
and Guerrero. During the Salinas term the Mexican 
government led an uneasy coexistence with drug 
traffickers, and in some cases even provided politi- 
cal protection for them. Drug cartels established tles 
with high-level government officials, state gover- 
nors, and money-laundering corporations, and 
cajoled Mexican authorities to deal with them on 
the management of the United States~Mexico drug 
enforcement relationship. To shore up his credibil- 
ity at home and abroad, Zedillo may break many of 
the unwritten rules that have governed relations 
between drugs and political power by arresting 
regional drug lords. If he does, violence and retri- 
bution could become an integral part of Mexico's 
political landscape 4 la Colombia. 

Other actors, such as the debtors’ movement 
known as El Barzén (The Yoke), and Manuel Cama- 
cho, the former mayor of Mexico City, constitute 
significant challenges given the unpredictable direc- 
tion of their actions. El Barzén began as a union of 
indebted farmers in the western state of Jalisco, has 
captured news headlines with its protest marches 
and bank boycotts, and claims to have 4.5 million 
members in 300 groups affiliated across the coun- 
try. The debtors’ movement is a spontaneous, grass- 
roots uprising, now overwhelmingly middle class 
and with no apparent ties to political parties. El 
Barzon lost some momentum with Zedillo’s $1 bil- 
lion plan to restructure private debts, but if interest 
rates remain high and economic recovery is slug- 
gish, El Barzón could gain renewed appeal. 

As for Camacho, he has indicated that he intends 
to run for the presidency. The former mayor‘ strat- 
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egy has been to sit at his doorstep and watch the 
corpses of his political enemies roll by. Camacho 
would like nothing better than to be the Mexican 
Fujimori, and he hopes that if economic recovery 
fails to materialize, Zedillo loses credibility, and the 
PRI is unable to reinvent itself, he can take advan- 
tage of the resultant political vacuum. As historian 
Lorenzo Meyer suggests, “Camacho sees himself as 
a de Gaulle figure, waiting for the call to come as 
the country’ political situation deteriorates.” Cama- 
cho might attempt to create a fourth political party, 
positioned at the center-left of the political spec- 
trum, that would serve as a “catchall” option for 
those disaffected with the existing parties. 


WHERE IS MEXICO HEADED? 

In his efforts to decentralize power and depoliti- 
cize and shrink the authority of the executive, Pres- 
ident Zedillo has disarticulated lines of control that 
had granted the political system its enviable stabil- 
ity. This presidential retreat may ultimately lead to 
a decentralization of power favorable to democratic 
evolution. But it has also empowered the leaders of 
authoritarian enclaves, who are taking advantage of 
the presidents weakness to strengthen their fief- 
doms. In the midst of a difficult transition, the crit- 
ical issue has become how to sustain public 
confidence in the Zedillo team, given that there are 
no clear indications of the relatively quick success 
of the presidents economic policies. 

The only way the ruling technocracy can survive 
the current impasse is to channel discontent 
through the ballot box and hope that democracy 
becomes an effective containment policy. Through- 
out the rest of the Zedillo term Mexicans will vote 
their pocketbooks, and the pri may lose a host of 
state elections. In the best case scenario, the deep- 
ening of economic reform will entail the inevitable 
unraveling of the PRI and the electoral ascent of PAN; 
in the worst case, electoral politics will be unable to 
contain social disaffection. 

Zedillo has not developed a clear strategy to gen- 
erate political consensus for economic adjustment. 
Maintaining the current course of economic policy, 
despite the long-term wisdom of doing so, could 
create governability problems in the short-term. 
Under Zedillo, Mexico’ stricken economy will have 
to generate jobs for a labor force that is growing 
more than 3 percent a year. More than 40 percent 
of the Mexican population continues to live in 
poverty and real wages have declined to pre-1980 


levels. Extreme inequalities in income and social 
well-being prevail among states and regions, and 
between urban and rural areas. 

These disparities were accentuated in the first six 
months after the devaluation. In addition, the ben- 
efits of greater integration with the United States 
have been unevenly distributed within Mexico, 
deepening regional disparities between a prosper- 
ous north increasingly tied to the United States 
economy and a backward south (especially the 
states of Chiapas, Oaxaca, and Guerrero) plunged 
into agricultural stagnation. Mexico is becoming a 
“dual society” wherein a growing portion of the 
population does not enjoy the bounties of free trade 
and economic reform. 

For the neoliberal experiment to survive, Mex- 
ico’s leaders will need to broaden the coalition of 
beneficiaries of economic reform and lessen both 
economic and social polarization. As Jorge Cas- 
tafieda pointed out in the July 1996 issue of Foreign 
Affairs, “as long as Mexico delays the changes that 
will bring prosperity to all, the country will remain 
stalled, divided between a minority whose lot 
depends on the United States and a majority peri- 
odically buffeted by economic and political crisis.” 

One lesson from 1994—-Mexico’s year of living 
dangerously—is already clear: widespread eco- 
nomic modernization in Mexico cannot survive and 
flourish without substantive political moderniza- 
tion. The lack of institutionalized mechanisms to 
generate consensus, scrutinize politicians, and cre- 
ate checks and balances may render Mexico’ NAFTA- 
based growth strategy vulnerable to political and 
economic upheaval. 

Mexico will not reap the benefits of free trade and 
renewed growth until and unless those benefits 
reach the dispossessed, and until and unless clean 
and fair elections reflect the popular will of the coun- 
tys marginalized groups. As the Chiapas uprising 
underscored, NAFTA, fiscal discipline, surging exports, 
and external support are no longer sufficient to keep 
the “other” Mexico at bay. And as the devaluation 
revealed, even economic dream teams—when they 
operate without accountability —can and do make 
mistakes. Until and unless Mexico institutes 
reforms that ensure government accountability, 
electoral transparency, and the rule of law—the 
stuff of which democracy is made—Mexico’s future 
will continue to be tumultuous and uncertain; a 
constant struggle between upward mobility and 
downward drift. i 
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Panama: Tailoring a New Image 


STEVE C. ROPP 


Tailor of Panama, John le Carré paints a bleak 
picture of a country struggling to come to grips 
with the rapid approach of the millennium. His lead 
protagonist is Harry Pendel, a tailor of English ori- 


[f his most recent best-selling spy thriller, The 


gin who turns his modest shop in Panama City into ` 


a “listening post” for British-and American neo- 
imperialists. Operating in a sea of corrupt local 
politicians, opposition groups, drug dealers, and 
influence peddlers, Pendel purports to have dis- 
covered a plot by Asian corporate interests to gain 
control of the canal following its reversion to 
Panama. Reports of Pendel’s findings to Washing- 
ton eventually lead to “Operation Safe Passage,” a 
fictional follow-up to America’s real-life 1989 inva- 
sion, “Operation Just Cause.” 

Le Carrés gloom and doom stands in sharp con- 
trast to the positive vision the Panamanian gov- 
ernment and the ruling Democratic Revolutionary 
Party (PRD) are promoting. Panama is optimistic 
because the United States will soon turn over a ver- 
itable treasure trove of prime real estate that 
includes housing, hospitals, schools, port facilities, 
and airports. The government plans to convert 
these facilities into export-processing zones, edu- 
cational institutions, and ecotourism centers (there 
are, for example, proposals for the construction of 
a “City of Knowledge” that will draw students and 
professors to Panama from all corners of the 
globe). 

Which of these visions of Panama's future is cor- 
rect? Will the country continue to struggle politi- 
cally and economically with the legacy of 20 years 
of military dictatorship between 1968 and 1989? Or 
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will its leaders find creative ways of dealing with the 
challenges presented by the new millennium? 

For Panama, the turn of the century is much 
more than just a magic millennial dąte. It is the 
point at which concrete developments will take 
place, developments that are built into the terms of 
the 1976 Panama Canal Treaties and Panamanian 
domestic law. First, and most important, Panama 
will inherit the canal and its associated real estate. 
Second, United States troops are scheduled to leave 
the country. And third, a new Panamanian presi- 


- dent will take office in September 1999, a scant four 


months before the canal transfer. 

As a prelude to these events, Panama must deal 
with a number of problems that have plagued it 
since the 1989 United States invasion. These 
include finding ways to strengthen a political sys- 
tem that is stalled somewhere between authoritari- 
anism and democracy; completing the economic 
transition from a closed to a more open capitalist 
economy; and dealing with the negative interna- 
tional image that has persisted since the days of 
General Manuel Antonio Noriega. 


Out WITH THE OLD—IN WITH THE. .. ? 

Panama’ political health must be charted against 
a background of developments that followed the 
1989 invasion. Guillermo Endara, the country’ first 
postinvasion president, managed to complete his 
term despite several coup attempts, the collapse of 
his ruling coalition, and a precipitous drop in pub- 
lic support. 

Given the obvious fragility of Panama’s new 
democracy, many observers were expecting the 
worst from the May 1994 presidential and legisla- 
tive elections. Six candidates ran for president, sup- 
ported by a cast of 16 political parties. Popular 
disgust with the inability of politicians to deal with 
national problems during the Endara years, as well 
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as rapidly changing alliances among various frag- 
mented parties, seemed to point toward fraudulent 
elections. 

However, the 1994 elections turned out to be 
surprisingly free and fair—judged by most 
observers to have been among the cleanest in 
Panama's short history. Endara refused to use the 
economic and organizational resources of the gov- 
ernment to favor his coalition’s candidates and 
accepted defeat at the hands of the opposition. 

Thus, the good news was that Panama had expe- 
rienced one of its few Costa Rican-style elections. 
The more disturbing news was that the elections 
also resulted in the return to power of the PRD, a 
party that had been closely associated with the 
preinvasion military regume. Not only did it manage 
to restore one of its own to the presidency, but it also 
gained effective control of the National Assembly. 

President Ernesto Pérez Balladares has many ties 
to the country’ predemocratic past. An economist 
trained at the University of Notre Dame and the 
Wharton School of Finance at the University of 
Pennsylvania, he became secretary general of the 
PRD in the early 1980s. He participated in the 1984 
presidential elections, first as campaign manager for 
a retired military officer, Rubén Darfo Paredes, and 
then as a candidate in his own right. Forced into a 
brief retirement because General Noriega had dif- 
ferent plans for the presidency, Pérez Balladares 
reemerged to manage the 1989 campaign of Nor- 
iega’s handpicked presidential candidate. 

Since assuming office in the fall of 1994, Pérez 
Balladares has governed Panama with a measure of 
efficiency. Nevertheless, there are indications that 
his government is still struggling with the legacy of 
its authoritarian past. Indeed, recent developments 
suggest that Panama has not fully completed the 
transition from authoritarianism to democracy and 
remains in political limbo. 


THE THREADS OF DICTATORSHIP 

The “politics of continuous transition” are clearly 
reflected in the fact that Panama has yet to signifi- 
cantly alter its constitution, which was imposed by 
the military in 1972. Although some important 
changes were made in 1978 and 1983, the consti- 
tution still retains undemocratic provisions. During 
Endara’s presidency an effort was made to amend 
the constitution by popular referendum ın order to 
enhance liberties and demilitarize politics. However, 
the overly complex basket of constitutional changes 
failed to spark voter enthusiasm and came to be 
associated with the president’ failed efforts to revive 


the economy. As a result, they were rejected in 
November 1992 by a margin of two to one. 

Furthermore, the political opposition-is increas- 
ingly fearful that the PRD is intent on preserving its 
grip on power, as was its military-dominated pre- 
decessor. During 1996, Democratic Revolutionary 
Party activists launched a number of trial balloons 
to assess the popular climate for altering the con- 
stitution to allow a second successive presidential 
term. In March, Vice President Tomás Gabriel 
Altamirano Duque suggested that Pérez Balladares 
was the only Panamanian leader with sufficient will 
and stature to lead the nation into the twenty-first 
century. 

If the PRD chooses to follow the path to civilian 
dictatorship charted by Alberto Fujumori of Peru, it 
will face significant obstacles. The National Assem- 
bly would first have to pass legislation authorizing 
a constitutional amendment that would then have 
to be approved in a national referendum. Sensing 
that Panamanians might not be willing to approve 
a second presidential term, the prp’ latest strategy 
has been to suggest linking these changes in the 
constitution and electoral code to other, more pop- 
ular initiatives. 

Although the primary threat to democratic gov- 
ernance is a possible “soft” civilian authoritarian- 
ism, renewed militarism cannot be entirely ruled 
out. Panama’s military has been formally abolished 
through legislative action, but there are several 
national problems that might lead to its resurrec- 
tion. Postnvasion Panama has one of the highest 
rates of violent crime in the world, especially in 
major urban areas. This, of course, concerns not 
only Panamanians but also foreign visitors. The 
country also remains vulnerable to drug traffick- 
ing, particularly along the Colombian border. 
Democratic Revolutionary Party legislators in the 
National Assembly, who remain sympathetic to the 
military, have used these problems and associated 
vulnerabilities to argue for the rearming of 
Panama's police, the Public Force, and for the cre- 
ation of a new quasi-military elite unit within the 
force. 

The career of retired Colonel Eduardo Herrera 
Hassan is emblematic of Panama’s possible move- 
ment toward renewed militarism. A relative of leg- 
endary populist leader General Omar Torrijos, 
Herrera maintains close ties to members of the for- 


.mer military institution. After participating in an 


aborted coup attempt against the Endara govern- 
ment in 1990, Herrera was sentenced to several 
years in prison. He has since emerged to lead a new 


populist party that plans to field candidates in the 
1999 elections. 


CRASH DIET 

Panama is also struggling with a shift to a more 
open economy. As has been the case in other Latin 
American countries, Panama’ political discourse 
during the 1990s has been dominated by the cen- 
tral issue of productive restructuring. By the late 
1980s, the alternative models of state-led economic 
growth that framed global political debate for most 
of the twentieth century—state capitalism and com- 
munism—had been discredited. Panamanian politi- 
cians joined the hemisphere-wide rush to institute 
economic reforms that would restore the globally 
competitive economic position their country had 
maintained until the mid-1970s. These reforms 
included lowering tariffs, increasing labor produc- 
tivity, and reducing the size of various government 
bureaucracies. 

While Endara was president, the 
nation made little headway toward pro- 
ductive restructuring. It was only after 
Pérez Balladares’s election that the gov- 
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became clear that the government was intent on 
imposing its new economic policies no matter what 
the short-term cost in public support. The absence 
of a populist dimension to the government's eco- 
nomic plan could be seen by the lack of an explicit 
safety net for the poor and the lack of any clear 
indication that savings derived from the downsiz- 
ing of the public sector would be used to support 
social development. While the government denied 
that its plan for productive restructuring was dra- 
matically different from the economic plans that the- 
PRD had supported in the past, the plan clearly con- 
stituted a major Change in economic (and hence 
class) orientation. 

By the spring of 1995, battle lines had been 
drawn between the government and large sectors of 
the public around the issue of reforming the labor 
code. The government was especially insistent on 
allowing Panamanian companies to freely hire and 
fire workers, and the question of who would pay for 
contributions to a new dismissal fund 
(created by the government's labor 
reform bill) became a particularly con- 
tentious issue. Opposition to the reform 


ernment began serious economic fully completed process was led by powerful unions 
reform. As president, Pérez Balladares the transition from associated with banana workers and the 
explicitly sought to follow the develop- authoritarianism urban construction industry. 

ment path of the so-called Asian tigers 44 democra cy and When the pro-dominated National 
(Taiwan, Singapore, Hong Kong, and manai Assembly attempted to revise the labor 


South Korea). In adopting an economic 
strategy that called for a dramatic lower- 
ing of tariff barriers and domestic wages 
to make Pa ian products more 
competitive in international markets, Pérez Bal- 
ladares sought to emulate Asian success ın encour- 
aging export-led growth. His administration also 
placed great emphasis on attempts to gain mem- 
bership in the World Trade Organization, the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, and the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation group. 

Immediately following his inauguration, Pérez 
Balladares publicly made the case for adopting dras- 
tic economic measures to increase Panama’ global 
competitiveness. In early October 1994, the cabinet 
council approved a new government economic plan 
that included a five-year timetable for reducing the 
public sector through an inclusive process of pub- 
lic consultation. At the same time, Economic Min- 
ister Guillermo Chapman suggested that some 
changes in the progressive 1972 labor code would 
be necessary. 

Although the Pérez Balladares administration did 
make some attempts at broad consultation, it soon 
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code in August 1995, matters came to a 
head. Following an initial debate on 
August 4, there were strikes and riots in 
Panama City in which four people died 
and hundreds were detained by the police. Some 49 
labor unions went on strike, and received broad 
support from business and professional organiza- 
tions, students, and opposition political parties. 
Labor unrest continued following legislative 
approval of the reforms one week later. 

While the Pérez Balladares administration has 
pushed its economic reform agenda with tenacity 
and vigor, it has little to show for its efforts. The 
nation’s economic growth rate hovers at around 2 
percent (a full percentage point below the regional 
average), and unemployment remains stubbornly 
high (between 13 and 15 percent). One major fac- 
tor lexding to short-term growth stagnation and 
unemployment is the administration’ current effort 
to pay off the nation’s massive commercial debt. The 
government reached agreement with its creditors 
early in 1996 to restructure this debt within the 
general guidelines of the Brady Plan, but it required 
freezing public expenditures for all but the most 
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basic services.! Meanwhile, Panama continues to 
suffer from one of the most unequal patterns of 
wealth distribution in all of Latun America, and half 
the population lives in dire poverty. 

In sum, Panamas crash diet may be working, but 
the new suit of clothes is hanging rather loosely 
from the country’s emaciated frame. The result of 
all this economic distress has been a series of strikes 
in the public and private sectors over the past sev- 
eral years. As for the architect of economic reform, 
President Pérez Balladares seems willing to stay the 
course, although he may be dismayed by his declin- 
ing public support. Not only does his agenda come 
under regular assault by opposition political parties, 
it is also attacked by members of his own PRD. 


TAKING A GOOD LOOK IN THE MIRROR 

Panama’s current political and economic prob- 
lems are compounded by a negative image abroad 
that has plagued the country since it was ruled in 


the 1980s by General Noriega. It is “a Casablanca ` 


without heroes, a hotbed of drugs, laundered 
money and corruption,” as le Carré puts it. Its 
image as a safe haven for shady businesses is so bad 
that Russians actually use the word “Panama” to 


refer to any bogus corporation established for illicit _ 


purposes. 


Since the early 1990s, public officials have made _ 


restoring the image of the country as a stable 
democracy a priority. However, they have often 
been hindered in this effort by seemingly endless 
quarrels between the various political parties and 
between the three branches of government. For 
example, certain Democratic Revolutionary Party 
legislators have engaged in a vigorous campaign to 
put opposition-appointed Supreme Court magis- 
trates on trial for purported crimes. These machi- 
nations are especially troubling because they appear 
remarkably similar to those witnessed in the years 
before the military seized power in 1968. 

General Noriega’ extensive involvement in drug 
trafficking and money laundering during the 1980s 
intimately associated the country with corruption. 
Part of Panama’ problem in this regard is geographic 
in that the isthmus is located close to the major 
cocaine-refining facilities and drug-trafficking routes 
of the Colombian cartels. As home to a substantial 





lIn 1989, the Brady Plan, named for United States 
Secretary Nicholas Brady, proposed that banks holdmg out; 
loans from Latın American countries should forgive 
a portion of the debt in exchange for guarantees that the 


remaming debt would be pad. 


banking community and one of the world’s largest 
free trade zones, Panama is an extremely attractive 
place for traffickers to do business. 

Drugs in transit to the United States and Europe 
arrive via Panama by sea and air, passing through 
the country’s major ports or some 200 small land- 
ing strips in the San Blas Islands and Darien. Much 
of the money laundering is done through the pur- 
chase of major urban construction projects (hotels, 
condominiums, office complexes), a process that 
has created a real estate glut in Panama City. For the 
past three decades, the Colón Free Zone has offered 
an attractive option for money launderers, ınclud- . 
ing the Cali cartel, which used the area extensively 
in the early 1990s. 

. The perception of Panama as a hotbed of drugs, 
coupled with the country’s willingness to serve as 


. home for bogus corporations, threatens to under-: 


mine legitimate activities in the Colón Free Zone 
and in the country’s large banking sector. In 1996 
the National Banking Commission was forced to 
take over and liquidate the Agro-Industrial and 
Commercial Bank after it lost some $50 million in 
investors’ funds. This case sparked concern in the 
international community about Panama's ability to 
oversee sotne 100 financial institutions—especially 
since the Banking Commission has fewer than 70 
employees. 

“Narcoscandals” have also spilled over into the 
political arena. In May 1996 The Economist reported 
that President Pérez Balladares may have received 
illegal donations from the Cali cartel during his 
1994 election campaign. Following further allega- 
tions of possible wrongdoing in the Miami Herald 
and New York Times, it was discovered that the pres- 
ident’s campaign committee had indeed received 
some $50,000 from a businessman associated with 
the cartel. By admitting that he had unknowingly 
received these donations, Pérez Balladares avoided 
invidious comparisons with Colombia’s beleaguered 
president, Ernesto Samper. However, his personal 
avoidance of “Samperization” did the country little 
good as it struggled with its larger image problems. 

‘Panama faces one more major difficulty when it 
comes to restoring the view that it is a stable and 
economically progressive democracy. Following the 
1989 invasion, and partly as the result of the aboli- 
tion of Panama's brutally effective Defense Forces, 
crime and violence became pervasive. Weapons of 
all kinds remain widely available, kidnappings of 
Panamanians and foreigners are common, and 
street crime has assumed major proportions. In the 
war against Panama’s large criminal element, 34 


policemen were killed in 1995 alone. Restoring 
Panama's image of tranquillity without simultane- 
ously restoring the military to power will not be 
easy. 


CARE TO TRY ON A KIMONO? 

Panama's difficulties in dealing with ongoing 
domestic political and economic transitions are fur- 
ther complicated by its rapidly changing relation- 
ship with other countries and “actors” within the 
international system. Panama is becoming involved 
in a complex pattern of cooperation and conflict 
along the eastern edge of the Pacific Rim. To some 
extent this involvement represents a return to the 
pattern of multiple relationships with great powers 
that influenced isthmian developments during the 
late nineteenth century. But today, the locus of these 
relationships has shifted from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and their patterns are much more complex, 
involving not only the region’s great 
powers but broader transnational eco- 
nomic interests. 

Of the great powers involved, the 
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intelligence sorties are flown each year in the war 
against narcotraffickers. Although President Pérez 
Balladares has indicated he would like to turn 
Howard into a multilateral drug antitrafficking cen- _ 
ter, and an interagency working group has been 
formed in the State Department to examine Amer- 
ican options, nothing is assured; bureaucratic con- 
sensus concerning the desirability of a continued 
American presence in Panama would have to be 
reached in Washington. Panama’ political parties 
would also have to agree not to turn the issue of a 
continued United States military presence into a 
political football prior to the 1999 elections. 
Although the United States retains great influ- 
ence on the isthmus, Japan has also emerged as a 
major player. As the canals second most important 
customer and a country that was highly influential 
during the Noriega years, it remains extensively— 
if somewhat cautiously—involved in Panama's 
affairs. This involvement has led to a cer- 
tain amount of tension between the 
United States and Japan, as the multina- 
tional construction and shipping com- 


United States remains the most impor- diet may be panies of both countries compete in the 
tant and influential. American interests Working, but the effort to modernize the canal and its 
have changed in minor ways since the new suit of associated port facilities. Such tensions 
canal treaties were negotiated two clothes is hanging lay just below the surface in the deliber- 
decades ago, but the most salient con- rather loosel ations of the Tripartite Commission, 
cerns remain the same. First, there is a y formed in 1985 by Panama, the United 
continuing interest in the efficient and ‘rom the country’s States, and Japan to discuss future canal 
secure operation of the canal, given that emaciated frame. modernization. 


some 70 percent of United States 
seaborne trade passes through it. Second, 
the United States remains interested in Panama's 
political stability, and believes that democratic gov- 
ernment is stability’s best guarantee. 

Under the terms of the 1977 canal treaties, the 
United States is obligated to turn over large amounts 
of property, including 12 military installations, to 
Panama before the year 2000. The remaining 7,000 
American military personnel are scheduled to leave 
by that date, and the headquarters of the United 
States Southern Command will be moved from 
Panama to Miami, Florida. However, a majority (70 
percent) of Panamanians have consistently indicated 
that they would like some bases to remain, provided 
that the United States pays rent. 

From the standpoint of the Clinton administra- 
tion, some residual military presence is desirable, 
both as a guarantor of Panama’ political stability 
and to help fight the drug war. In particular, there 
is considerable interest in retaining access to 
Howard Air Force Base, from which numerous 





Because Japan is frequently portrayed 
by novelists such as le Carré as Asia’s 
great conspiratorial power, it is easy to overlook the 
significant role played by Asia’s smaller, newly 
industrialized economies—especially Taiwan. For 
example, Panama and Taiwan are currently in the 
process of establishing at the former Fort Davis a 
major export-processing zone similar to the one set 
up by the Taiwanese at the former Subic Bay United 
States naval base in the Philippines. 

Taiwanese businessmen have expressed consid- 
erable interest in creating an export platform for 
light industrial goods in Panama. But the relatively 
high cost of local labor suggests that this is not Tai- 
wan's primary concern on the isthmus. Rather, 
Taiwan's increasingly autonomous national devel- 
opment has led to the rapid growth of homegrown 
multinational corporations that are extending their 
reach into all of the world’s regional maritime ship- 
ping and transportation centers. 

The key player in Taiwan's effort to create a 
global network of marine transportation facilities to 
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support its worldwide manufacturing activities is 
the Evergreen Marine Corporation. Owner of the 
worlds largest container shipping fleet, it is cur- 
rently constructing a container terminal in Colón 
at the Atlantic terminus of the Panama Canal. Asa 
rapidly expanding global megacorporation, Ever- 
green's marine operations are closely linked to the 
People’s Republic of China through Hong Kong and 
through Taiwan’ southern port of Kaohsiung. Once 
a planned Taiwan-China transshipping center is 
completed in Kaohsiung—already the third-busiest 
container port in the world—Evergreen will likely 
consolidate its paramount position in world con- 
tainer shipping. 


Because of the imminent withdrawal of United - 


States military and civilian personnel from Panama 
and the increasing role of Asian powers in the east- 
ern Pacific, all the regions countries and their cor- 
porate allies are caught up in a complex dance 
involving both cooperation and competition. Coop- 
eration is manifest in the efforts the world’s major 
countries have made to ensure that there is contin- 
ued universal access to the canal within a stable 
regional framework. Competition over Panama is 
most pronounced between Taiwan and China, and 
between Taiwan and a “triumvirate” of Japanese, 
South Korean, and Chinese corporate interests. 
These tensions more broadly indicate concern that 
the Taiwanese may monopolize transshipment 
activities around the canal. In a certain sense, the 
curious overlapping patterns of cooperation and 
conflict that have been apparent in East Asia for 


some time are now spilling over into Panama and 
Central America. 


FINAL FITTING 

Panamanians are a remarkably energetic and 
practical people, capable of adapting rapidly to new 
economic circumstances. The past two governments 
have come up with a number of innovative ideas for 
future use of the various resources and facilities that `- 
will revert to Panama in three years. It seems likely 
that some of the best of these ideas (such as canal 
and port modernization and ecotourism develop- 
ment) will eventually come to fruition. 

Yet recent political developments suggest that we 
should remain somewhat skeptical about the 
prospects for a procedurally sound Western-style 
democracy in Panama. There are troubling indica- 
tions that the country may be moving toward a new 
form of authoritarian civilian rule, rendered super- 
ficially legitimate by the need for highly centralized 
national decision making in a time of rapid eco- 
nomic change. 

To the extent that Panamanians come to view 
their country as an emerging “Tiger of the Eastern 
Pacific” rather than as a more traditional member 
of the Western Hemispheric community, they may 
be willing to accept this essentially Asian perspec- 
tive on “guided democracy.” However, such a 
change in viewpoint seems highly unlikely in the 
short run. The result may well be a considerable 
amount of political turmoil that could vastly com- 
plicate the canal transfer process. - B 


“[T]he democratic process continues in El Salvador: The manner in which the 


upcoming elections are carried out will indicate just how. firm the countrys 
x democratic foundation realy i is” e a . 
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Constructing Democracy in El Salvador 


TOMMIE SUE MONTGOMERY: 


the longest and bloodiest civil wars in Latin 
_ American history to an end, El Salvador faces 
a number of challenges that threaten its fragile 
democracy. The most daunting is an intolerably 
high level of civil violence; homicide rates threaten 
to eclipse peak death squad activity during the war. 
.The inability of President Armando Calderón Sols 
three-year-old government to develop a coherent 
economic policy, and a failure to achieve genuine 
reconciliation across Salvadoran society, give addi- 
tional grounds for concern. 

Recent news stories promote the idea that El Sal- 
vador is a notable success. Successes there certainly 
have been, many a result of the peace accords that 
sought not merely to end the war but, as one UN 
‚official noted, to “change a whole society.” These 
include a dramatic reduction in the-size of the 

‘armed forces (although not to prewar levels), the 
purging and reorganization of the officer corps, and 
a redefinition of military doctrine. Further, the 
accords abolished three security forces and assigned 
responsibility for public security to a newly formed 
National Civilian Police. Citizens can now file for- 
mal complaints about human rights abuses with the 
National Counsel for Human Rights, a government 
agency. Finally, reincorporation of the left into the 
country’s political life has been effected with the 
legalization of the Farabundo Marti National Lib- 

-eration Front (FMLN) as a political party. This means 
that the armed forces have come to terms with the 
presence of the left in the country—perhaps the 
most significant result of the accords. 

While Salvadorans on both sides of the previous 
conflict deserve credit for these achievements, little 


F ive years after peace accords brought one of 
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would have been possible without the presence of 
a United Nations Observation and Verification Mis- 
sion (ONUSAL) throughout the peace process. The 
successes, however, do not obviate the lingering 
problems of violence, economic challenges, a lack 
of political leadership, and the ruling party's view 
of politics as a zero-sum game. 


THE PLAGUE OF VIOLENCE 
The statistics on violence in El Salvador are 


alarming. In a May 1996 national survey, one-quarter 


. of all respondents said someone in their immediate 


family had been assaulted in the previous four 
months. Another survey in June and July found that 
79 percent of the respondents identified crime as 
the number one problem they faced. Citizens 
clearly lınk crime levels to economic conditions. 
When the May survey asked what the causes of 
crime were, unemployment (which stood at more 
than 30 percent in December 1996) was cited by 44 
percent; the “economic situation” was third, men- 
tioned by 11 percent. (Family disintegration— 
undoubtedly exacerbated by the other two 
factors—was second, at 13 percent.) 

The country’s central morgue in San Salvador 
receives an average of 300 bodies a month, and the 
number is growing. In recent months there have 
been six massacres of families, including small chil- 
dren; there is no indication that the massacres were 
political crimes, and none have been solved. An 
average of six police officers are killed each month, 
most in the line of duty. 

Much of the urban violence is the product of 
well-organized gangs. The most important of these : 
have their antecedents in the Los Angeles barrios, 
where several hundred thousand Salvadorans set- 
tled in the 1980s. When the gang members 
returned in the early 1990s, either voluntarily or by 
order of the United States Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, they brought their organizations, 
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colors, and territorial practices with them. The Sal- 
vadoran police have been hard-pressed to deal with 
these gangs (called “maras”) because of a lack of 
resources and experience. 

Another issue that was not on the national 
agenda five years ago is violence against women, 
which now receives attention in the major newspa- 
pers, although stories are often accompanied by 
gratuitous photographs. More important, the Leg- 
islative Assembly has approved legislation that 
makes rape a public crime for the first time, and no 
longer requires a witness (other than the victim) to 
the rape in order to press charges. A new penal code 
also includes articles that protect women. All are 
significant steps forward in this very macho society. 

In the countryside, armed bands plague the 
coffee- and sugarcane-growing regions, especially 
at harvest time. The bands often wait until payday, 
then rob the coffee pickers and cane cutters. 
Demands from growers for the army to provide 
security have been met by the development of Plan 
Guardian, under which President Calderón has 
ordered the police and the military to create joint 
patrols. The armed forces were not happy with this 
order but, as General Mauricio Duke Lozano, head 
of the joint chiefs of staff, remarked in an interview 
with this author, “Its not what we want or don’t 
want. It depends on the president.” The president 
has the constitutional authority to order the mili- 
tary to support the police when public security con- 
cerns warrant it. In the countryside, one often sees 
these joint patrols walking along the road: four to 
eight soldiers in full battle gear and a police officer 
in his uniform of white shirt, blue pants, and base- 
ball cap. 

The patrols have been deployed across the coun- 
try without any analysis of where they are needed, 
which has provoked citizen concern. Some see the 
patrols as an effort by the military to reassert a pub- 
lic security role for itself, in direct contravention of 
the peace accords—a charge the military denies. 
Other citizens acknowledge the need for Plan 
Guardian in some areas of the country, but not in 
theirs. This view was recently expressed by the peo- 
ple of.six municipalities in northern Chalatenango 


province, which had been a Solid FMLN area during 


the war (and, as a result, had been brutally overrun 
by the army on several occasions). In a November 
1996 meeting they solicited with National Civilian 
Police director Rodrigo Avila, they raised this con- 
cern. Plan Guardian, they told Avila, was being 
implemented in their area despite highly organized 
citizen cooperation with the police to combat crime. 


Yet they also complained about poor communica- 
tion between local police and residents, an improve- 
ment in which, they said, could produce significant - 
results in fighting crime. Avila was warmly received 
and listened respectfully. When people finished talk- 
ing, he assured them he would promptly address 
their concerns. The people were satisfied. This meet- 
ing was undoubtedly the first time that some of the 
poorest of El Salvadors citizens had a conversation 
with a senior official about public security—a sign 
of hope in the midst of a national crisis. 


ECONOMIC REFORM: 
LESS THAN THE SUM OF ITS PARTS j 

After eight years of neoliberal economic policies 
and restructuring mandated by the World Bank and 
the Inter-American Development Bank, El Salvadors 
economy is in deep trouble. The significant growth 
Tates of the early 1990s (over 7 percent annually) 
have declined to 3.4 percent in 1996 and a projected 
4 percent this year. Further, growth has been con- 
centrated mainly in the financial sector, “redistribu- 
tive policies” are dirty words in government circles. 
Industrialization has been largely confined to the 
creation of mostly Asian-owned maquiladoras (tex- 
tile and electronic assembly plants). 

Annual inflation in October 1996 was 8.3 per- 
cent, down 4 points since January. Some increases, 
however, have disproportionately affected the poor. 
In the last six weeks of 1996, fares for special buses 
and minibuses increased 50 centavos, or about 5.5 
cents. This does not seem like much until one real- 
izes that many people have to take two buses to get 
to work (there are no transfers or passes) and that 
the increase applies to children attending school as 
well as their parents. The increase can easily 
approach $1 per day for a family of four whose 
monthly income may be only $200 to $250 a 
month. A recent boost in gasoline prices will 
inevitably mean higher prices for food, as truckers 
pass their higher costs on to the market vendors 
(mostly women) from whom most Salvadorans buy 
their food. 

There has been vast overconstruction of housing, 
but, with interest rates in the mid-20 percent range 
until recently and above 17 percent (plus points 
and closing) in December for a 20-year mortgage, 
few in the country’s still small middle class can 
afford home ownership. Credit card interest rates 
are usurious. In early December, the Banco Cus- 
catlan published the annual interest rate for a gold 
card: 45 percent. At the Banco Desarrollo, the inter- 
est rate for a MasterCard was 39 percent; for Visa, 


27 percent. Earlier in the year there was a minis- 
candal when it became known that banks were 
. charging interest on interest, thereby pushing the 
annual card rate to over 50 percent. At one point, 
credit card debt was so high that the card compa- 
nies ran newspaper advertisements urging people 
not to use their cards and to pay cash for purchases 
instead. i 
For the first time, there is significant disagree- 
ment within the private sector over economic pol- 
icy, as well as between important parts of that sector 
and the government. El Salvadors once-monolithic 
“oligarchy”—the label historically attached to its 
economic elite—is no more. A generation ago the 
monolith had two parts: the traditional agricultural 
sector, whose wealth was exclusively in the land 
(coffee, cotton, or sugarcane); and the landowners 
who had diversified into finance and industry. Today 
there are four clearly identifiable sectors: financial, 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural. Agriculture, 
which dominated the Salvadoran economy into the 
1980s, has become almost irrelevant in eco- 
nomic terms, yielding only 8.6 percent of 
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El Salvador with cheap imports against which local 
producers could not have competed. The idea of 
making the colon, the Salvadoran currency, con- 
vertble with the dollar was laughed away. Raising 
the value-added tax was viewed by parts of the pri- 
vate sector and the political opposition as sure to 
have a profoundly negative and regressive impact 
on consumers. 

The firestorm was so fierce that the government 
backed down and completely scrapped the first two 
points. Over the last two years, however, other parts 
of the plan have been implemented piece by piece. 
Several bills requiring parliamentary approval have 
been rammed through the Legislative Assembly by 
the government party, the Nationalist Republican 
Alliance (ARENA), often without following the 
assembly's procedures for hearings and debate. 

In practice, the “decentralization” of power from 
the central government to the municipalities has 
merely meant “deconcentration”: the opening of 
central government offices in selected municipali- 
ties. This has distressed those mayors who 
have been lobbying for true decentralization 


the gross domestic product in 1993. In each President through their Council of Municipalities 
of the other three sectors there is a small Armando (comures). At the same time, “privatiza- 
subsector that controls the overwhelming Calderén Sol tion” has meant selling off national utilities 
majority of the capital within it. The result at prices well below their real value. And 
is not only intersectoral conflicts but also has been a the increase in the value-added tax to 13 
intrasectoral ones, as smaller players battle model of percent (a compromise) has outraged vot- 
to stay in the game. indecision. ets- Indeed, support for this measure by 


Making matters worse, the government 
has substituted sloganeering about “mod- 
ernization of the state” and “privatization” for a 
coherent economic plan that could generate confi- 
dence among industrial investors, who are El Sal- 
vador's only hope for a stable economic future. After 
floundering for two years, in January 1995 Treasury 
Minister Manuel Enrique Hinds unveiled a five- 
point scheme that immediately incurred the wrath 
of the commercial and industrial sectors. The com- 
ponents of the “Hinds Plan” were: 1.) eliminating 
import taxes; 2.) establishing a fixed and convert- 
ible exchange rate; 3.) “modernization,” understood 
as deregulation, decentralization, privatization of 
all goods and services administered by the state 
where possible and socially acceptable, and admin- 
istrative and financial restructuring; 4.) increasing 
public expenditures incrementally for social pro- 
grams such as education and health to 50 percent 
of the national budget in 1999; and 5.) increasing 
the value-added tax from 10 to 14 percent. 

Several of Hinds’s proposals came under heavy 
fire. Eliminating import taxes would have flooded 


ARENA and the Democratic Party—a splinter 

of the FMLN—may well cost both parties 
votes in the legislative elections scheduled for 
March. The sum of the parts is less than a coherent 
economic policy; for this the country still waits. 


ZERO-SUM POLITICS 

The primary reason E] Salvador is still waiting 
for a coherent economic policy is a lack of presi- 
dential leadership. After the strong leadership of 
Alfredo Cristiani between 1989 and 1994, President 
Armando Calderón Sol has been a model of indeci- 
sion. His reputation for espousing as policy the last 
viewpoint he has heard has produced in civil soci- 
ety both heartburn and black humor. The presi- 
dents failure to follow through on policies he 
originally embraced has caused frustration across 
the political spectrum. Calderón promised to imple- 
ment a system of property taxes, which are a much 
more progressive tax than the value-added. Noth- 
ing happened. He promised the mayors (and the 
United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment) that he would support proportional repre- 
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sentation in elections for mayors and municipal 
councils (a municipality is similar to a county in the 
United States); currently, whichever party wins a 
mayoralty in El Salvador also wins all the council 
seats. That pledge has vanished in a flurry of oppo- 
sition from his own ARENA party. The head of the 
ARENA faction in the Legislative Assembly, Juan 
Duch, has said that the kind of “conflict” seen in 
the assembly would be magnified at the municipal 
level and “there would be chaos. It will take 20 
years,” he asserted in an interview, “for municipali- 
ties to be ready for proportional representation.” 
Most significant—because it is required by the 
peace accords—Calder6én promised electoral 
reform, something the country was in dire need of 
in view of the gross incompetence and partisanship 
that characterized the work of the Supreme Elec- 
toral Tribunal (TSE) in preparation for the 1994 elec- 
tions. Indeed, before the elections Calderón signed 
a gentlemen’ agreement with his opponent, leftist 
coalition candidate Rubén Zamora, in 
which each pledged to carry out the 
needed reforms. Some months after the 
inauguration, Zamora visited Calderón 
at the Presidential Palace to remind him 





Despite the 
violence, economic 


years. Until 1996, ARENA could play the democratic 
game because there was no real challenge from the 
center or the left. Recently, internal divisions 
between political hard-liners and moderates, and 
among competing economic interests, have surged 
to the fore, and ARENA finds itself threatened elec- 
torally by a coalition of center and left parties that 
have put aside their differences in an effort to win 
several key local races, including the mayoralty of 
San Salvador. 

Sadly, ARENA has not yet learned that democracy 
means losing elections as well as winning them. 
The party has lately been engaged in a variety of 
activities designed to silence the opposition, under- 
mine the political center, and prevent the formation 
of electoral coalitions that represent a real threat to 
its continued control. ARENA’s methods include 
restrictive legislation, direct interference in another 
partys internal troubles, and undermining the TSE. 

ARENA has pushed two laws through the Legisla- 
tive Assembly that are designed to con- 
trol or limit citizen participation in 
public life. The nongovernmental orga- 
nization (NGO) law, in its original incar- 
nation, so outraged all national and 


of his commitment. Calderón difficulties, and international NGOs that the latter threat- 
appointed a presidential commission, political problems, ened to leave the country en masse, tak- 
which produced a series of recommen- El Salvador still ing their millions of dollars with them. 
dations that he publicly embraced. He The government backed down and 
submitted them to the assembly, where offers much cause rewrote the law, and ARENA, with its 
they were buried by his own party. for hope. allies, approved it. Ncos still object to 

After eight years of unchallenged —<—— the law principally because it is the 


political supremacy, ARENA is in trouble. 
This right-wing party, which was founded in 1981 
by leading members of the oligarchy after they were 
abandoned by their allies of 50 years, the military, 
has developed into a well-oiled, well-funded orga- 
nization. It is also profoundly antidemocratic in its 
practices and views politics as a zero-sum game in 
which the end—remaining in power—justifies the 
means. ARENAS governing council, COENA, imposes 
its will on local party members without consulta- 
tion. For example, two party leaders enraged local 
party members in Panchimalco, just south of San 
Salvador, when they arrived to announce that the 
incumbent mayor, a 27-year-old female dental stu- 
dent, would not be running for reelection because 
the party elders had decided to nominate a middle- 
aged man. L 

ARENA partisans unabashedly believe that they are 
ordained to become the Central American pri (Mex- 
ico’ Institutional Revolutionary Party) and have not 
learned from the pris own fall from grace in recent 


Ministry of the Interior—with its nefar- 
ious history of death squad activity—that has 
responsibility for maintaining the NGO registry, and 
because the ministry is not obliged to make the reg- 
istry available to the public. 

The second piece of legislation, the “telecom- 
munications law,” makes illegal community-based 
radio stations, which are often the only source of 
information for citizens in rural areas. No one ques- 
tions the government’ right to regulate the air- 
waves; the problem is that the law has been used to 
shut down and confiscate the equipment of stations 
that the government views as “leftist.” 

ARENAS internal troubles pale in comparison with 
those of the Christian Democratic Party (PDC), 
which held the presidency and controlled the assem- 
bly in the mid-1980s but then self-destructed 
through political incompetence and corruption. The 
PDC has split three times in the last eight years and 
fell to third place, behind the FMn, in the 1994 elec- 
tions. Its internal woes have been deliberately exac- 


erbated by ARENA, which has supported Ronald 
Umafia, a latecomer to the ppc, in his struggle to 
take over the party. Viewed by political analysts and 
politicians from the center to the left as a “fifth 
columnist,” Umafias economic views closely parallel 
those of ARENA. Ernesto Claramount, who has been 
certified as ppc secretary general by two government 
bodies, is in the “communitarian” tradition of Chris- 
tian Democracy and has been actively seeking coali- 
tions with other centrist parties and the FMLN. 
ARENAS objective is to prevent final certification of 
Claramount by the Tsk, or at least to delay it past the 
deadline for inscribing electoral coalitions. 

The TSE has five magistrates, three of whom are 
nominated by the three parties with the most votes 
in the previous election, and two of whom are 
named by the Supreme Court of Justice. All five are 
approved by the assembly. In mid-November, ARENA 
suddenly introduced a motion in the assembly to 
remove the PDC magistrate, Eduardo Colindres, for 
“lack of education.” Colindres, who holds a doc- 
torate from the Sorbonne, belongs to the 
Claramount faction and has challenged his removal 
in the Supreme Court. His substitute is from the 
Umaña faction. 

When it became clear in early December that 
Claramount had the legal arguments on his side in 
the battle for the ppc leadership, ARENA threatened 
to remove its own magistrate, Jorge Diaz, as well as 
the FMLN magistrate, Felix Ulloa, in order to ensure 
the certification of Umaña as secretary general. This 
blatant attempt to manipulate a theoretically inde- 


pendent institution for short-term and baldly par- ' 


tisan ends provoked a strong reaction, first from the 
Spanish ambassador and, subsequently, from the 
United States embassy. 


SIGNS OF HOPE 

Despite the violence, economic difficulties, and 
political problems, El Salvador still offers much 
cause for hope. The country has been demilitarized, 
and former guerrilla commanders now sit in the 
Legislative Assembly. One, Lorena Pefia, is respon- 
sible for shepherding through the assembly a series 
of laws designed to protect women. At social func- 
tions the former guerrillas are often seen talking 
with active duty military officers. 

The military member of the governments nego- 
tiating team at the peace talks, retired General 
Ernesto Mauricio Vargas, and one of the nonmili- 
tary members of the FMLN’ team, Salvador Samayoa, 
now appear together in print ads for a new radio 
station that would like to become the Salvadoran 
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equivalent of National Public Radio. Another sta- 
tion, Radio Venceremos, long a thorn in the side of 
the Salvadoran military with its persistent and often 
irreverent broadcasts from the mountains of 
Morazán, is now a legal pop music station. 

The signs of hope can also be seen in civil-mili- 
tary relations; public security and human rights; 
women; municipal development; and education. 


Civil-military relations 
Gerson Martinez, a former FMLN commander 
who now heads the FMLN faction in the Legislative 


__ Assembly, has noted that the military is the mstitu- 


tion in Salvadoran society that has “most complied” 
with the peace accords. In fact, the armed forces 
have gone beyond what the accords demanded. 
Required to reduce their number by half, the army, 
navy, and air force together stand at 18,000 men, 
one-third their size in 1992. In a marked departure 
from the past, about 200 officers are studying for 
university degrees on scholarships, and cadets in 
the military academy are encouraged to study for 
university as well as academy degrees. The 
academy's curricular oversight board includes civil- 
ian academics. In 1992, on its own initiative and 
with the support of Spain and other countries, the 
armed forces set up a College of Advanced Strate- 
gic Studies. This institute offers six-month courses 
for civilians and senior military officers with classes 
on security, defense, and national development. The 
objective is to break down the rigid barriers that 
have long existed between the armed forces and 
civilians and provide a setting in which civilians can 
become familiar with military doctrine while offi- 
cers can learn about socioeconomic and political 
problems in the larger society. 


Public security and human rights 

The National Civilian Police and the National 
Counsel for Human Rights are the two institutions 
in El Salvador most closely identified with the peace 
accords. They are products of FMLN demands dur- 
ing the negotiations to demilitarize public security 
and ensure that a government office exists where 
citizens can take their complaints about alleged 
human rights abuses. Both institutions have 
endured their share of growing pains. Nevertheless, 
five years after they were founded, according to a 
survey conducted by the United Nations, these two 
institutions, despite high crime rates, rank second 
and third among six institutions that respondents 
were asked to order according to their level of con- 
fidence in each (the media ranks first; the govern- 
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ment last). The national police force has earned this 
standing despite high crime rates, because it enjoys 
a reputation among ordinary Salvadorans for being 
incorruptible and for arresting its own when they 
violate the law. 

One of the most dramatic changes in El Salvador 
1s the disappearance of state-sponsored terrorism. 
Occasional reports of human rights violations by 
police officers always center on those involved; 
there has never been even the suggestion that the 
institution condones this behavior. On the contrary, 
agents are usually arrested and prosecuted for such 
violations. When they are not, one can count on the 
National Counsel for Human Rights to denounce 
the lapse. Unfortunately, the counsel has suffered 
from the government’ malign neglect and is largely 
supported by international donors. Its mandate 
includes civil liberties, human rights, and environ- 
mental, women’, and children’s issues. The head of 
the counsel, Victoria de Aviles, has not given the 
government a moment’ rest since she took office. 
She has received repeated death threats—so many 
that, in late November, an ARENA deputy and sister 
of the president, Carmen Elena Calderón de 
Escalon, came publicly to Aviles’ defense, 
denounced the threats in a press conference, and 
called for an “in-depth investigation.” 


Women 

Women’s participation in public life has 
increased significantly since the 1970s. Today, 29 of 
El Salvador’s 262 mayors are women. All but 3 
belong to ARENA; 2 are FMLN members, the other a 
Christian Democrat. In the Legislative Assembly, 9 
of 84 deputies are women; 3 each belong to the 
FMLN and ARENA, 2 to the Democratic Party, the 
FMLN splinter group, and 1 to the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party. 

In preparation for the 1994 elections, a broad 
coalition of women’s organizations hammered out 
an agenda called “Mujeres 94,” which the coalition 
asked every party to adopt as part of its platform. 
Only the FMLN agreed, thanks to the pressure of its 
women members. The FMLN also adopted a rule that 
one-third of all its candidates for office must be 
women. This was a compromise; the women had 
pushed for 50 percent. More recently, women’s orga- 
nizations have formulated legislation to guarantee 
workers’ rights in the maquiladoras; to make rape 
a public crime; to require men to prove they are not 
the father of a child if they are to avoid child-sup- 
port payments; and to ensure that articles in the 
new penal code protect women. A new education 


law guarantees equal access for girls, bars discrimi- 
nation based on gender, and proscribes sexist 
stereotypes in textbooks. All these bills have either 
been approved or are expected to be approved 
before the legislative session ends ın early 1997; 
none of these issues were on the national agenda 
five years ago. 


Municipalities 

Developments at the municipal level give more 
cause for concern thari celebration. There are 
municipalities with illiterate mayors. Others are so 
poor they are unviable by any measure, and still 
others are technically illegal because they have 
fewer than 10,000 inhabitants; they continue to 
exist because no one has been willing to pay the 
political price of consolidation. 

Yet there are municipalities where mayors and 
their councils are models for the remainder of the 
country. Municipal Development Committees in 
each village are elected on a nonpartisan basis and 
then work with the municipal governments to 
define local needs and priorities. These mayors are 
improving local tax collection, and maintaining 
their popularity while doing so. In Tecoluca, a for- 
mer guerrilla, San Vicente Nicolás Garcia, has 
increased tax revenues from about $900 per month 
in 1994 to over $8,000 per month—and enjoys a 90 
percent approval rating. In 1995 he traveled to 
Spain, where he negotiated grants to build a new 
market in the municipal seat and bring potable 
water within three years to 95 percent of the 65 vil- 
lages in the municipality (three years ago only 3 
percent of the villages had water). In Sonsonate, 
one of El Salvadors smaller departmental capitals, 
Abraham López deLeón, an ARENA mayor, has suc- 
cessfully encouraged both town meetings and open 
council meetings as a means of promoting partici- 
pation. These forums provide the most vital form 
of democracy being practiced in El Salvador today. 
To the extent that they are replicated in the coming 
years, they will have a positive ımpact on the con- 
struction of a democratic polity. 


Education 

The one part of the government that commands 
nearly everyone's respect is the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. The education mmister, Cecilia Gallardo de 
Cano, has been in office for almost six years and is 
in the process of transforming Salvadoran educa- 
tion. A number of new schools have been built, new 
teachers trained, and the budget increased. She has 
enlisted respected scholars—including some iden- 


tified with the left—to write new textbooks. A two- 
volume History of El Salvador, published three years 
ago, for the first time tells Salvadoran schoolchil- 
dren important parts of their own history that pre- 
vious texts had ignored as inconvenient, including 
the 1932 peasant uprising and the subsequent mas- 
sacre of thousands of people by government forces. 

Gallardo has brought a radical teachers’ union, 
ANDES, into line through a divide and conquer strat- 
egy. She and the union now work together to 
improve the quality of education—in sharp contrast 
to the 1970s and 1980s, when ANDES and the gov- 
ernment were implacable foes. 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? 

In its almost six years in El Salvador, the uN 
Observation and Verification Mission has helped 
Salvadorans move from war to peace and has 
helped them learn new ways of peaceful social and 
political interaction. Its transition out of the coun- 
try, in gradual steps negotiated with the government 
and the FMLN, is a model of how to close down a 
mission and wean a country from what was a posi- 
tive, yet overwhelming, international presence dur- 
ing the first two years after the peace accords. 
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The successes of those first two years led to a 
great deal of enthusiastic rhetoric about the first elec- 
tions since 1931 to include parties across the politi- 
cal spectrum. Nevertheless, those elections were 
more transitional than defining. Three years ago, the 
FMLN participated as a legal party for the first time; 
in 1997 it faces the challenge of improving on the 21 
assembly deputies (of 84) and 15 mayors (of 262) 
that it won. ARENA, which has dominated elections 
for the last nine years, faces an uphill battle to hang 
onto its 39 deputies and 206 mayors. The political 
center has been damaged by the continuing decline 
of the Christian Democrats. However, center parties 
and the FMLN appear to have learned an important 
lesson from the 1994 elections: coalitions are the 
only way to beat ARENA. As a result, there are coali- 
tion mayoral candidates in the capital, San Salvador, 
in at least three of the largest adjoining municipali- 
ties, and in several other municipalities around the 
country for the March legislative and local vote. 

Amid the challenges, the democratic process 
continues m El Salvador. The manner in which the 
upcoming elections are carried out will indicate just 
how firm the countrys democratic foundation really 
is five years after the peace accords. E 
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Guatemala’s Long Road to Peace 


DAVID HOLIDAY 


n December 29, 1996, the longest-running 
() guerrilla war in Central America came to 

an end with the signing of a peace accord 
between the Guatemalan government and the guer- 
rilla Guatemalan National Revolutionary Unity 
(URNG) in Guatemala City. For the government, the 
URNG, and the international community, the Accord 
for a Firm and Lasting Peace 1s the first real oppor- 
tunity for Guatemalans to come together to define 
a national governing agenda in terms of develop- 


ment and democratization; it may also be the last 


time they will be able to do so with substantial 
international economic support. 

For the majority of Guatemalans—and despite 
the best efforts of the government and urNc—the 
signing of the peace accord passed without much 
fanfare. The “war” has not been the defining ele- 
ment of everyday life in Guatemala for at least the 
last 10 years, and the average Guatemalan does not 
see that “peace” will bring any radical transforma- 
tion. Yet it is precisely this sense of alienation by 

ordinary citizens from the political process that the 
peace negotiations seek to address. 

The especially difficult history of Guatemala 
should give pause about the real possibilities for 
change that the peace process might bring. Follow- 
ing the ci4-led overthrow of the democratically 
elected government of President Jacobo Arbenz in 
1954, Guatemala was ruled for three decades by 
military-dominated governments rife with corrup- 
tion. When revolutionary movements contested 
state power throughout Central America in the late 
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1970s and ‘early 1980s, Guatemala repressed its 
guerrillas with a brutality unmatched m the region, 
leaving the country with the notorious distinction 
of being the Western Hemispheres worst human 
rights violator. ` 

Many observers believe that the continued exis- 
tence of a low-level insurgency after the guerrillas 
were militarily defeated in the early 1980s served 
only to allow the military and others in government 
to retain their power and abuse it. Moreover, an 
atrophied judicial system, weak and corrupt police 
force, and a dominant military apparatus have con- ` 
tributed to Guatemala’s high level of criminal vio- 
lence, which has soared in recent years and is more 
than comparable to the postwar situation in neigh- 
boring El Salvador. Drug trafficking has also had an 


impact on Guatemala. The country is an important 


production outpost for marijuana and opium, and 
its vast land area and proximity to Mexico and the 
United States make it a useful stopover for drug 
shipments from South America. 

The democratic transition initiated in 1986 has 
been scarcely more promising: coup attempts (by 
civilians and the military) have been a concern, 
citizen participation in electoral events has been 
consistently low, and governments have done lit- 
tle, to attack the roots of poverty and racism that 
profoundly divide this country. According to the 
1996 United Nations Human Development Report, 
the wealthiest fifth of the population has an | 
income 30 times greater than the poorest fifth. 
Skewed patterns can also be seen in land tenure, 
with 70 percent of the arable land is owned by less 
than 3 percent of the population. The historic dis- 
crimination faced by the majority Indian popula- 
tion, which includes 22 different linguistic groups, 
has led -some observers to comment, that 
Guatemala is actually two countries, one Indian, 
one Ladino. apr 


The December 29 peace accord will itself do little 
to bring about an immediate or radical shift in the 
status quo, and the worst-case scenario for the 
peace process—just more of the same—cannot be 
ruled out. Nevertheless, some degree of optimism 
about the process that ıs unfolding may be war- 
ranted. Indeed, the peace process has led to impor- 
tant political developments away from the 
negotiating table and has generated a broad national 
dialogue on key issues. 


The newly elected government of President . 


Alvaro Arzu has undertaken several impressive 
political initiatives in its first year in office that have 
been instrumental in moving the peace process for- 
ward. Arzi has shown decisive leadership by 
removing abusive and corrupt military and police 
officers, launching a frontal attack against one of 
the most powerful mafias in the country, and 
concluding the peace talks that had plodded along 
through most of the 1990s. 

Difficult challenges lie ahead, however, as both 


government and civil society assume responsibility _ 


for the success of the peace process. The government 
must meet ambitious targets for economic growth 
and increase spending on health, education, public 
security, and housing, while decreasing the military 
budget over the next few years. The price tag for the 
programs needed to implement the accords them- 


selves comes to $2.6 billion, much of which is being 


sought from the international community. 
Ultimately, for the peace process to be successful, 
Guatemalans at every level of society will have to 


leave behind traditional attitudes of confrontation ` 


with state policies (or plain apathy), just as the state 
will have to prove its effectiveness by undergoing a 
thorough reform and modernization. 


THE FRAGILITY OF CIVILIAN RULE 

As the first elected civilian president following 
the fraudulent elections and military coups of the 
1970s and 1980s, Christian Democrat Vinicio 
Cerezo was elected in December 1985 with a broad 


popular mandate (over 60 percent of the vote), but 


his power to govern was limited. While Cerezo was 
the country’s first transition president, he took 
office accompanied by a military that had strategi- 
cally defeated the guerrillas in the early 1980s. His 
power was also limited because he represented the 
traditional legal opposition, the Christian Demo- 
cratic Party (Dc), and was thus still somewhat sus- 
pect by the military. Finally, in the mid-1980s the 
cold war continued outside Central America and 


within the region, so the consolidation of an anti- 
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communist state was an essential aspect of the 


. Guatemalan political landscape. 


Cerezo’s Christian Democratic government was 


a disappointing exercise in civilian rule: it became 


more corrupt with time, and substantial governing 
authority continued to reside in the hands of the 
military. As the winds of peace swept Central Amer- 
ica in the late 1980s, hard-line military and civilian 
sectors tried twice to overthrow the government, in 


_ 1988 and 1989. 


Thus began the pcs electoral decline, first sig- 
naled by the surprising electoral success of José Ser- 
rano Elfas of the upstart Movement of Solidarity 
Action (Mas) party in 1991. Serrano, a fundamen- 
talist Christian who headed the Council of State 
during the military government of General Efrain 
Rios Montt in 1982-1983, won by the slimmest of 
margins in a runoff election against newspaper pub- 
Esher Jorge Carpio of the center-right National Cen- 
ter Union (ucN). Serrano governed with little 
support in the legislature, requiring him to enter 
into a strategic alliance with the UCN and Dc. 

As a conservative who had the trust of the mili- 
tary, Serrano broke new political ground in firing 
his defense minister shortly after assuming office 
and arresting other officers accused of criminal 
activity. But he eventually showed that his leader- 
ship derived more from authoritarianism than from 
a desire to exert civilian control over the military: 
in May 1993 he carried out, with support from a 
faction of the military, an autogolpe (self-coup), dis- 
solving congress and the Supreme Court and call- 
ing for new elections. Serrano claimed to have 
grown weary of the corruption and shady politick- 
ing he had been forced to accept in order to govern. 
The political practices of all branches of govern- 
ment had indeed been thoroughly corrupted but, as 
was later discovered, Serrano himself was no inno- 
cent. Civil society groups from across the political 
spectrum quickly mobilized against Serranos coup 
attempt, and within days of the autogolpe Serrano 
and his closest advisers were forced to leave the 
country and a new president was installed by 
congress. 

The 1993 autogolpe was a clear sign of the polit- 
ical class's failure to govern effectively in the new 
era. It was also the death knell for Serrano’s MAS as 
well as the pc and ucN, which had led the transition 
and opened up space for newer parties to emerge. 
In the aftermath of the autogolpe, the former 
human rights ombudsman, Ramiro de León Carpio, 
assumed the presidency and momentum built for a 
“purge” of congress and the Supreme Court. In 
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August 1994, early elections were held for congress, 
which selected a new Supreme Court under revised 
procedures. 

De León Carpio came to office with widespread 
popular and international support, but much of his 
domestic backing quickly dissipated as he distanced 
himself from and clashed with almost all organized 
elements of society—the private sector, political par- 
ties, labor and social activists—because of his han- 
dling of the congressional purge, tax reform, and the 
peace process. His only lasting support came, iron- 
ically, from the military, which was only too happy 
to show the world that it could get along with a 
human rights president. For some, de León Carpio'’s 
weakness was his inability to carry out any relevant 
state reforms. He saw his as a caretaker government, 
ruling without an electoral mandate and without a 
party supporting it in congress, and unwilling to 
engage in the wheeling and dealing necessary to 
carry out needed reforms. 

In the postautogolpe congressional 
elections held in 1994, two parties 
emerged as front-runners: the 
Guatemalan Republican Front (FRG), led 





Now, big business 
in Guatemala 


erstwhile defeated uRNG guerrillas, and constant, 
albeit more selective, political repression. The Ser- 
rano governments initiation of direct talks with the 
URNG in 1991 was supported by the military leader- 
ship as an important gesture to the international 
community, but it also appeared to further constrain 
the military’ actions and allow for a wider political 
opening. Since then, fewer political activists have 
been assassinated, and some captured guerrillas— 
who in the past would have been killed or forced to 
collaborate—have been released or put on trial. 
Thus, the peace process, along with international 
pressure exerted on the few high-profile cases, such 
as the assassinations of Myrna Mack, Jorge Carpio, 
and Efrain Bamaca, and the 1995 slaying of 11 peas- 
ants in the refugee settlement of Xaman—have put 
the military on the defenstve. But at the same time, 
the formal end to the war has provided the military 
establishment with a final opportunity to rehabili- 
tate its international reputation. 

In many ways, business elites have 
been even slower than the military to 
support negotiations with the URNG. 
Throughout the 1980s, the private sec- 


by former military ruler General Rios clearly tor did not directly suffer financially 
Montt, and the Party of National understands that from the war, if anything, the wars logic 
Advancement (PAN), whose chief public the peace process kept labor costs down by impeding 
figure was former Guatemala City js the Jastand best labor and peasant organizing. The so- 


Mayor (and briefly foreign minister 
under Serrano) Alvaro Arzu. Neither 
party is tainted by the history of corrupt 
political governance of the past decade. 
Both are economically and politically 
conservative, with the FRG finding more 
support in rural areas for its populist, law-and-order 
rhetoric, and PAN receiving support from urban 
Ladinos and others who favor a more cosmopolitan 
political leadership. 


THE THREE MAJOR POLITICAL PLAYERS 

Concurrent with this evolution of political par- 
ties and civilian rule, the Guatemalan military— 
which has dominated political life, directly or 
indirectly, since the 1954 coup—has also undergone 
significant changes in the last decade. Having dealt 
a strategic blow to what it considered international 
communism’ inroads into Guatemala, the military 
reformulated its doctrine to one of “national stabil- 
ity” and enlarged the democratic opening of the 
mid-1980s. 

The military-sponsored democratic opening led 
to the gradual resurgence of labor and social oppo- 
sition movements, renewed military activity by the 
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called lost decade of the 1980s, used to 
describe the economic decline of Latin 
America, would not aptly describe the 
gains made by business elites. When 
Vinicio Cerezo took office in January 
1986, he said that he held only 30 per- 
cent of power, and it was widely assumed that the 
remainder rested with the military; he has recently 
clarified that a full 50 percent was in the hands of 
the private sector. Guatemala may have one of the 


-most conservative business classes in Latin Amer- 


ica: for example, although it has the lowest tax rev- 
enues in the hemisphere (under 8 percent, 
compared to the regional norm of 18 percent), the 
private sector has successfully blocked every 
attempt at tax reform in the last decade. 

In the 1990s, however, two events occurred that 
made the private sector think more seriously about 
the possible advantages of ending the war through 
the peace process. First, the globalization of the 
world economy has meant that hemispheric free 
trade will be the future economic model, and the 
insurgency has been considered a serious barrier to 
Guatemala’ insertion into the world economy. Sec- 
ond, the uRNG began to collect “war taxes” from 


large landowners and ranchers, in part to make the 
war—and consequently the peace process—more 
relevant to them, and in part to finance their cause. 
Now, big business in Guatemala clearly understands 
that the peace process is the last and best chance to 
compete in the international economy by improv- 
ing Guatemala’s international i AAE and attracting 
greater foreign investment. 

The uRNG, the third major politcal player, i is the 
most recent incarnation of a guerrilla movement 
that dates to the early 1960s. It is comprised of four 
factions that began in opposition to military rule in 
the late 1970s and united as the uRNG in 1982. 
Despite its current military weakness (at most, the 
URNG may have had some 2,000 people in arms), 
the rebel leadership claims that all the positive 
changes of the past decade, including the peace pro- 
cess and the democratic transition, would never 
have occurred without the persistence of the armed 
struggle. Even though a military victory has long 
been a remote prospect for the URNG, it has been 
slower than other Central American revolutionary 

movements in adapting to the international ndes of 
change. When the militarily stronger Salvadoran 
guerrillas were reentering civilian life under a nego- 
tiated settlement in 1992, for example, many 
Guatemalan rebel supporters saw them as sellouts 
and continued to proclaim that Guatemala could do 
better. 

In recent years, the thinking of the URNG leader: 
ship has become more pragmatic. Not surprisingly, 
for the movement's militants and followers inside 
the country who have struggled and sacrificed for 
years, the acceptance of anything short of their ini- 
tial revolutionary goals has been a difficult and 
sometimes disillusioning process. In recently pub- 
lished internal documents, the guerrilla leadership 
admitted that its participation in peace talks had 
been merely tactical, but that with the initiation of 
uN-moderated talks, a negotiated political solution 
took on a strategic character. 


THE PROCESS OF PEACE 

Perhaps the most significant point of departure 
for the peace process was the initiation of direct 
talks between the Serrano government and the 
URNG in 1991. With Bishop Quezada Torufio serv- 
ing as conciliator, this process produced an agree- 
ment on basic democratization principles and an 
agenda for future discussion, but became bogged 
down on several items concerning the human rights 
component of the discussions before being inter- 
rupted by the 1993 autogolpe. 
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In January 1994, during the de León Carpio gov- 
ernment, a framework agreement for further talks 
between the URNG and the government was signed; 
the agreement named Jean Arfault United Nations 
moderator of the talks. Four more accords were 
signed during the de León Carpio administration 
(dealing with human rights, refugees, a truth com- 
mission, and indigenous rights), and five other 
accords (dealing with socioeconomic and agrarian 
matters, the strengthening of civilian power and the 
role of the military, a cease-fire, constitutional 


. reforms, and reintegration of former combatants 


and reconciliation/amnesty) were signed in 1996 
under the Arzu government. 

The human rights accord was signed in March 
1994. It went into effect immediately and estab- 
lished the United ce Human Rights Verifica- 
tion Mission (miNuGUA). In November 1994, 
MINUGUA began setting up 13 regional and subre- 
gional offices throughout Guatemala to take com- 
plaints on violations of the commitments made by 
the parties in the accord. The accord establishing a 
truth commission aroused the greatest controversy 
among groups in civil society, since it indicated that 
it would neither be linked to judicial actions nor 
name names (as did the truth commission in El Sal- 
vador); instead, it would only determine the inst- 
tutional responsibility for violations. 

Under the accord on indigenous rights and iden- 
tity, the government has committed itself to a series 
of reforms that are to address discrimination against 
the majority indigenous population. As in several 
other accords, these reforms are not spelled out in 
detail. Specifics regarding the official recogniton of 
indigenous languages, political rights, education, 
indigenous land rights, and spirituality were left to 
joint commissions comprised of Indian and gov- 
ernment representatives. 


MOVING FORWARD 

Shortly after taking office in January 1996, the 
newly elected government of Alvaro Arzu 
announced the resumption of peace talks with the 
URNG. By late March, an informal cease-fire had been 
agreed to; this, along with the March 1996 signing 
of the socioeconomic accord, sent a clear signal to 
the public that a peace agreement could be signed 
before the year’s end. 

The socioeconomic accord had taken a year to 
negotiate, and was agreed on only after the removal 
of sections that were unacceptable to the private 
sector. Some peasant groups criticized the accord, 
saying it did little to resolve the land question and 
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appeared to sign off on a neoliberal model of devel- 


opment, but business elites liked the fact that it did 
not commut the government to tax reform. It did, 
however, call for the government to raise its tax rev- 
enues from 8 percent to 12 percent of gross domes- 
tic product while also committing the government 
to increasing health, education, and housing bud- 
gets by 50 percent by 1999 (Arzú5 last year in 
office). 

The final substantive accord, signed in Septem- 
ber 1996 in Mexico City, calls for reforms to the leg- 
islatrve, judicial, and executive branches, including 
a redefinition of the role of the military. Most 
important, the parties agreed to remove the army 
from public security functions and reduce its per- 
sonnel and budget by a third, professionalize and 
transform the current police into a new civilian 
body, and create a civilian intelligence 
agency to handle internal security mat- 


negotiating table. On security issues, these changes 
reflect the military's need to demonstrate its good 
intentions toward reforms. In this vein, forced mil- 
itary conscription was halted in mid-1994, the sys- 
tem of military commissioners abolished in 1995, 
and the racs demobilized in late 1996 before the 
final peace accord signing. Given the military's self- 
perception as a victorious army, it would have been 
difficult for it to hand over at the negotiating table 
what it felt it had earned militarily on the battle- 
field. Nevertheless, an umportant faction within the 
military also understood the importance of redefin- 
ing its role and reforming its practices, both for pur- 
poses of international legitimacy and for domestic 
credibility. 


THE ARZU DIFFERENCE 
That Arzti has been able to move the 
peace process forward in ways that his 


ters. The government also agreed to Apart from the predecessors were not is a testament to 
annul the law that provided for the Civil . Be eae ie andihe the genuine importance of timing, 
Defense Patrols (Pacs) that were estab- : leadership, and the full exercise of the 
lished in highland villages in the early psychological scars, political power accorded duly elected 
1980s to fight the guerrillas. the legacy of governments. Alvaro Arzu reached the 

Focusing on the accords themselves  Guyatemala’s civil presidency in a runoff election that he 
does not reveal the full nature and sig- war hasbeenthe. T7 by the slimmest of margins, but 


nificance of the peace process. The 
accords do not add up to a restructuring 
of the Guatemalan state, although they 
do point in that direction, stimulating 
further debate and reflection along the 
way. The clearest sign of this public 
involvement in the discussion of national issues is 
the formation of the Civil Society Assembly. For 
eight months in 1994, representatives from a broad 
array of social and civic organizations (labor, 
women, religious, political parties) came together 
and reached consensus positions on all the items on 
the peace accords negotiation agenda. While many 
of their positions (which usually tended toward 
thése of the left) were not included in the final 
agreements, the process legitimized the need to 
engage the diverse political forces of civil society in 
the creation of a national agenda. Furthermore, key 
sectors of Guatemalan society have supported, 
rejected, or otherwise spoken out about all of the 
accords. While not every group supports everything 
signed, it is important that every sector has partici- 
pated in a long overdue public debate about the 
nation’s priorities and values. 

Another aspect of the process that goes beyond 
the accords themselves are the political changes and 
initiatives that have been carried out away from the 


corruption of public 
institutions and 
individual values. 





his arrival was accompanied by his 
partys majority representation in 
congress. Arzti’s embrace of the peace 
accords has also provided him with the 
most lucid plan for governance yet of 
any elected president. 

Arzu’ arrival also coincided with a generational 
change in the Guatemalan military—and when a 
self-purge by the military was clearly seen as a 
smart measure that would preempt further discus- 
sion of the issue at the negotiating table. Unlike any 
previous government, Arziis administration seem- 
ingly has the full (although not unconditional) sup- 
port of the private sector, which is probably the 
presidents most important political ally. Thus, for 
the revolutionary left, this government appears to 
have the legitimacy and the good intentions to be 
able to negotiate and implement any agreement. 

Equally important for the uRNG, however, was 
the relatively good showing of a newly formed 
democratic left party, the New Guatemala Demo- 
cratic Front (FDNG), in the 1995 congressional and 
municipal elections. The FDNG, which was formed 
largely out of the popular and labor movements, 
had received the implicit support of the uRNG lead- 
ership; for the first time since forming the alliance 
in 1982, the URNG encouraged Guatemalans to par- 


ticipate in the elections. With only six months’ 
preparation, little money, and no experience, the 
FDNG managed to win 6 congressional seats (out of 
80) and 4 municipalities. 

Before the elections the urNG had believed nego- 
tiations (reinforced by military actions) were the 
way to achieve its goals, working on the assump- 
tion that repression would make the electoral 
option unviable in the short term. But the FDNG’s 
candidates managed to campaign with surprising 
ease; in fact, there was probably less electoral- 
related violence in these elections than in any recent 
contest, even though the left was fielding candidates 
for the first time. The presence of MINUGUA’S human 
rights monitors was key. While not called upon to 
verify the fairness of the elections themselves 
(which have operated without fraud in recent 
years), MINUGUA' presence throughout the country 
was a determinant in the political decision to par- 
ticipate taken by most FDNG activists. 

The FDNGS success, combined with the measures 
. against military corruption and abuse taken by the 
Arzú government, apparently convinced the URNG 
to forego maximalist goals in the negotiations and 
to think more seriously about its rapid insertion 
into civilian political life, with an eye toward par- 
ticipating in the 1999 general elections. 


ROGUE ELEMENTS 

Another action taken by the Arzi government 
that lent credibility to the peace process was the 
arrest in September of the head of a powerful mafia 
based in the customs agency, Alfredo Moreno, and 
the dismissal of dozens of military and police offi- 
cers thought to form part of his contraband net- 


work. Previous governments had knowledge of - 


Moreno’ illegal smuggling empire, which he had 
created following a stint in military mtelligence in 
the 1980s, but none until Arzt had acted-to dis- 
mantle it. 

As daring and unprecedented as it was, the stnke 
against Moreno was actually an astute political 
move by the president. First, by continuing to dis- 
miss military officers involved in misdeeds (which 
in this case included the vice minister of defense), 
Arzu showed that he could use the powers vested 
in his office to exert control over the military. Sec- 
ond, the FRG presidential candidate he had narrowly 
defeated ın the January runoff, Alfonso Portillo, 
turned out to be a close associate and friend of 
Moreno’, thus politically sinking the credibility of 
his most recent political rival. Third, the eradica- 
tion of the customs mafia resulted in an immediate 
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and dramatic increase in duty revenues at the coun- 
trys major ports, thus shoring up the government's 
sagging coffers. Similarly, as Arzú himself later said, 
the attack on the customs mafia was meant to 
improve investor confidence. 

A different kind of incident involving the URNG 
led to a temporary suspension of the peace talks in 
October, when an urban guerrilla cell kidnapped an 
86-year-old woman who belonged to one of 
Guatemala’s wealthiest families, one that had been 
supportive of Arzu. The second-in-command of one 
of the uRNG factions, the Organization of the Peo- 
ple in Arms (ORPA), was apprehended in Guatemala 
City, and security forces then exchanged him for the 
kidnapped woman. Two weeks later, after the gov- 
ernment had announced the details of the case, 
ORPA commander Rodrigo Asturias accepted politi- 
cal responsibility for what he claimed was an unau- 
thorized action and stepped down from the uRNG’s 
negotiating team. The government then returned to 
the table, but not before passing through what UN 
moderator Arnault called the most delicate moment 
of the entire negotiations. 

This kidnapping attempt, which most observers 
believe was carried out with the knowledge of 
Asturias, temporarily dampened the growing opti- 
mism among political elites about the peace pro- 
cess. Yet while many have called for the full 
prosecution of the guerrilla unit involved (which is 
still at large), few voiced demands that a full stop 
be placed on the peace talks. The incident dealt a 
serious blow to the uRNG’ moral credibility, debili- 
tating its already weak negotiating position, but it 
also eliminated the possibility of any final tempta- 
tions for URNG to backtrack. The URNG proposed the 
signing of a formal cease-fire agreement even ear- 
lier than had been scheduled, and in December the 
cease-fire and other technical accords were signed 
in Oslo, Stockholm, and Madrid. 


WHOSE INTERESTS WILL BE SERVED? 

The peace process has thus far merely reflected 
the broader dynamics of Guatemalan political life, 
in which the elite interests of major sectors of 
Guatemalan society have taken precedence over the 
demands generated by those on the bottom rungs 
of the economic and political ladder. For the first 
time, however, this process provides a point of 
departure for an agenda that can potentially be truly 
national—one that looks beyond the short-term 
interests that typically characterize policymaking in 
Guatemala. The accords call for the creation of new 
mechanisms for civic participation in local com- 
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munity development as well as in the setting of 
national policy. This will not be an easy road for a 
country in which many leaders and citizens are still 
imbued with authoritarian values and practices. 

For the changes envisioned by this process to be 
successful, Guatemalan society—a society still frag- 
mented and traumatized by war—will have to con- 
struct new cultural norms in which the idea of 
social responsibility plays a central role. Apart fom 
the human toll and the psychological scars, the 
legacy of Guatemala’s civil war has been the cor- 
ruption of public institutions and individual values. 
Changing these are long-term propositions, but 
some short-term advances will be essential for for- 
ward movement. 

The peace process will face four major challenges 
in the near future. First, the government, along with 
the private sector, must push through key reforms 
to modernize the state. A more efficient state would 
be better able to deliver the social spending 
promises of the peace accords, and would be better 
equipped to remedy the government's financial sit- 
uation. Fulfilling the government's commitments 
for social spending is predicated on an annual 


growth rate of 6 percent, yet in 1996 growth was + 


around 3 percent, Guatemala’s worst showing dur- 
ing the 1990s. The Arzu government has said that 
it will issue no new taxes in 1997, but plans to 
increase revenue by improving its collection capa- 
bilities. Most observers believe that the administra- 
tions need for increased tax revenue may bring 
about an important change in its heretofore cozy 
relationship with the private sector. 

A second challenge is improving the dysfunc- 
tional judicial system. Guatemala has implemented 
a progressive new criminal code that, in theory, 
modernizes outdated procedures and takes into 
account the multilinguistic makeup of Guatemalan 
society, but major resources and transformations are 
still needed. The credibility of the process hes in 
part with the government’ ability to make good on 
its promise to combat impunity. Many Guatemalans 
hope that the dozens of military officers fired this 
year will eventually be prosecuted, but many cases 
have yet to be initiated. Human rights activists were 
discouraged in late December when congress 
passed a general amnesty law that will apparently 
leave political crimes and related common crimes 


committed by the army and guerrillas exempt from 
criminal prosecution. 

A third challenge is the increase in common crime 
and the continued role of the military in public secu- 
rity. The accords call for making the National Police 
a more professional force independent of military 
control. But this process of reform has been moving 
so slowly that it is likely the military will continue 
to be involved ın crime-fighting for the foreseeable 
future. This is especially worrisome in rural areas, 
where the demobilization of the pAcs (which in some 
areas did have a nonthreatening, public security 
function) will leave behind a security vacuum that 
the state is not yet prepared to fill. Furthermore, 
local conflicts (especially over land) can be expected 
to continue, if not increase, in the coming months, 
and the government may be tempted to call on mil- 
itary forces to participate in resolving these conflicts. 
The military has feared the emergence of organized 
indigenous groups; the longer military intelligence 
services assist in the countryside, the greater the 
potential for repressive actions. 

Finally, the international community faces both 
a challenge and an opportunity in Guatemala. The 
government is soliciting some $1.6 billion in inter- 
national assistance for the financing of the peace 
accords over the next four years. The international 
community, especially European countries and 
international financial institutions such as the Inter- 
American Development Bank, appear prepared to 
support the process. The experience of El Salvador, 
however, arguably illustrates the importance of 
international donor coordination and conditioning 
the assistance on compliance with the peace 
accords. International donors should also be pre- 
pared to support United Nations verification of the 
accords as well as its programs for strengthening 
key institutions. 

The obstacles to consolidating the peace in 
Guatemala are substantial, and success is not guar- 
anteed. At best, the peace process has given 
Guatemala its last viable chance to create a national 
agenda for development and democratization. At 
worst, the diverse—and often antagonistic—inter- 
ests at play in Guatemala’s political and economic 
development will fail to unite around a newly 
defined set of rules and relations that would move 
the country forward. | 
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icaraguans demonstrated their faith in the 
N democratic process by turning out in large 

numbers to cast their ballots in a second 
transitional election on October 20, 1996. After 
more than 15 years of revolution, war, hyperinfla- 
tion, and attempted reconciliation, Nicaraguans saw 
the 1996 balloting as an important test of demo- 
cratic consolidation. 

The election results placed in stark relief the con- 
tinued polarization of Nicaraguan society, with the 
two best organized parties on opposite sides of the 
political spectrum garnering 89 percent of the vote. 
Former Managua Mayor Arnoldo Alemán won the 
presidential election with 51 percent of the vote, 
and former President Daniel Ortega came in second 
with 38 percent. The much-vaunted “center” dis- 
appeared, with none of the remaining 21 candidates 
receiving more than 4 percent of the vote. 

The elections themselves were poorly adminis- 
tered, with numerous irregularities. Ortega’s San- 
dinista National Liberation Front (FSLN) charged 
fraud and questioned the legitimacy of the process 
and the new leaders it produced. At the same time, 
the PSLN was careful to respect the legal authority of 
the Supreme Electoral Council to declare the win- 
ners, and committed itself to filling its own elected 
positions in the legislature and municipal govern- 
ments. International observers concluded that the 
elections had serious shortcomings, but by and 
large reflected the preferences of the voters. 

With this ambiguous outcome, what do the 
October elections mean for Nicaraguan democracy 
and its revolutionary legacy? Were they the hoped- 
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for “consolidation elections”? Or is the country’s 
path to democracy more circuitous? 


PRELUDE: THE CHAMORRO YEARS 

In 1990, Nicaraguans conducted elections in 
which one party transferred power to its elected 
opponents for the first time in the country’ history, 
and a revolutionary government voluntarily gave 
up power. Under President Violeta Chamorro'’s 
tenure between 1990 and 1996, Nicaragua made 
peace with the contras (the United States-backed 
armed opposition to the Sandinista government), 
dramatically reduced the size of the Nicaraguan 
army, conquered hyperinflation of 13,500 percent, 
and weathered a constitutional cnsis in which a bal- 
ance of power was established between the once- 
dominant office of president and the legislature. 

Nicaraguans began to practice the art of politics 
in earnest. Political parties and alliances split and 
regrouped in a continual kaleidoscope in the 
National Assembly, with politicians vying for power 
and favors and learning the skills of negotiation and 
logrolling. Outside the legislature, former foes 
began to talk and forge fluid and sometimes strange 
alliances: demobilized contras joined former San- 
dinista soldiers to demand land from the govern- 
ment; the PSLN allied with a faction of the Resistance 
Party (formed by former contras) in the elections; 
and two brothers-in-law (former Minister of the 
Presidency Antonio Lacayo and National Assembly 
President Alfredo César) stopped talking to each 
other as they took opposite sides in the institutional 
tug-of-war between the executive and legislative 
branches. 

But while the political elites in Managua reveled 
in their debates, the many people suffering from 
unemployment and hunger grew more disen- 
chanted. The Chamorro government restored 
macroeconomic stability, reducing inflation to sin- 
gle digits, negotiated relief of the bulk of the $10 
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billion foreign debt, and oversaw an average annual 
economic growth rate of 4 percent from 1994 to 
1996. Yet political uncertainty and conflict over 
property rights and privatization slowed investment 
and kept under- and unemployment at nearly 50 
percent of the active population; unemployment 
was cited by 75 percent of respondents in a June 
1996 public opinion survey as the number one 
problem they faced. 


TOO MUCH, TOO SOON, TOO FAST 

Nicaragua approached the October 1996 elec- 
tions as a politically polarized society, with a lin- 
gering distrust between the major political actors. 
In 1990, the level of distrust was so deep that the 
Sandinista government and National Opposition 
Union (UNO) invited the United Nations, the Orga- 
nization of American States (oas), and the United 
States-based Carter Center (established by former 
President Jimmy Carter in 1986 to pro- 
mote peace and democracy around the 
world) to monitor the elections. The 





Assembly elected a whole new slate of magistrates, 
nominated by the parties, with only one carryover 
from the previous council. 

Third, under the 1995 law, the assembly man- 
dated simultaneous elections for six different races: 
president and vice president, the National Assem- 
bly, the Central American Parlament (a new 
regional body) , mayoralties, and municipal coun- 
cils. With 24 political parties and popular organi- 
zations participating, each of the six separate ballots 
turned out to be nearly three feet long. 

Finally, the assembly approved a mixed voter- 
registration system because the program to provide 
every Nicaraguan with a new permanent identifica- 
tion card (cédula) could not be completed in time 
for the 1996 elections. In 26 municipalities in the 
mountainous central corridor of the country, where 
access was difficult and security threatened by 
armed bandits, voters registered over four weekends 
in June and received the traditional voter 
identification card (libréta cívica). Ini- 
tially, this proved controversial not only 


observers helped open the political space E in Nicaragua but also among conserva- 
and mediate disputes, thus raising confi- than political tive Republicans in the United States 
dence in the electoral process. problems Congress, who felt that this ad hoc regis- 

In 1996, the parties asked the intema- dominated the tration system would discriminate 
tional observers to return; a national  Jistofconcems ®28a10st peasants who were expected to 
observer organization was proposed, but support Arnoldo Alemáns Liberal 
Nicaraguans had more confidence in out- among Alliance. In fact, this registration method 
siders. The oas and five United States international ` was much easier and faster than the new 
nongovernmental organizations, once observers. cédula method, and many more people 


again including the Carter Center, moni- 
tored the entire electoral process. 

The National Assembly had rewritten the elec- 
tion law in December 1995, creating a new, plural- 
ist election authority under the Supreme Electoral 
Council. First, the sec was charged with a massive 
reorganization of the election bureaucracy. Follow- 
ing changes in the country’s administrative divi- 
sions, the election law changed the 9 geographic 
electoral departments to 17, and doubled the num- 
ber of individual polling stations from the 1990 
elections. This required not only additional officials, 
but also new cartography and revised voter assign- 
ments. 

Second, with some parties fearing that the elec- 
toral machinery was still run by Sandinista bureau- 
crats, the new law required that political parties 
nominate candidates for posts on the 17 depart- 
mental electoral councils and at the 8,995 polling 
stations; officials would then be appointed by the 
SEC on a pluralist basis. The sec itself had been 
reconstituted in mid-1995 when the National 





registered than had been expected. 

The immediate effect of the new law 
was to prompt the sec president, Dr. Mariano Fial- 
los, to resign because he feared the law would pro- 
duce an inexperienced and politicized election 
authority incapable of carrying out the complicated 
elections. Indeed, the departmental electoral coun- 
cils were not appointed until April, six months 
before the elections, and the polling station officials 
were chosen only weeks before. Consequently, there 
was little time for the new officials to be trained and 
to learn how to manage an exceedingly complex 
electoral process. 


THE CAMPAIGN 

The electoral campaign evoked Nicaragua's past. 
Arnoldo Alemán campaigned on a platform of pri- 
vate property, job creation, and giving land titles 
to the thousands of urban and rural poor who had 
received land under the land reform undertaken by 
the Ortega and Chamorro governments. He com- 
bined a populist message with reassuring signals 


to his Miami campaign financiers, and slowly 
gained the confidence and financial support of 
Nicaragua’s economic elite. Alemán had demon- 
strated his considerable organizational and coali- 
tion-building skills during his term as mayor of 
Managua by creating a formidable national politi- 
cal base and uniting most of the splinter parties 
from the Liberals, one of the grand old parties of 
Nicaraguan history (and the party claimed by the 
Somoza family). He even reached into the rival 
Conservative Party for his running mate and some 
future ministers. 

Daniel Ortega revamped his own and his party's 
image by moving toward the center, acknowledging 
past Sandinista mistakes, committing himself to a 
market economy, and recruiting a businessman and 
rancher to be his running mate. He learned from his 
1990 defeat, when the hated military draft worked 
against him, and promised in 1996 never to rein- 
state it. His campaign slogan was “Government for 
All,” and his television spots were feel-good mes- 
sages promising to unite all Nicaraguans. 

The campaign was violence-free, but each candi- 
date warned of a return to a dark and dangerous 
past if the other won. The Liberals talked of the 
Sandinista revolutionaries as tyrants, terrorists, and 
snakes who had ruined the country economically 
and morally. The Sandinistas accused the Liberals 
of being somocistas who would bring back the 
injustices against which the Sandanistas had strug- 
gled long and hard. Neither side presented new 
ideas or concrete programs for the future. Although 
Ortega and Alemán rejected invitations for a public 
debate, the other 22 parties campaigned hard and 
participated in numerous televised debates and 
public forums. 

As election day approached and polls showed 
Ortega rapidly catching up to Alemán, tensions 
between the Sandinistas and Liberals increased. 
Despite strong rhetoric, however, there was no vio- 
lence at rallies. 

Technical rather than political problems domi- 
nated the list of concerns among international 
observers. The delivery of voter identification doc- 
uments was slow: less than one month before the 
elections, more than 600,000 voters (almost 30 per- 
cent) had yet to receive documents. Even though 
the sec extended the delivery of documents up to 
the day before the elections, significant numbers of 
voters jn, the northern Atlantic coast region did not 
receive cards in time to vote. 

Political parties complained that their public 
election funds were not delivered in. time for them 
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to campaign fully. Delays in printing the ballots 
raised fears that the sec could not deliver them in 
time for the elections. All these concerns ran deep 
enough that a proposal to postpone the elections 
was introduced in the National Assembly. The pro- 
posal was widely opposed as being costly and dis- 
ruptive and ultimately failed, but it emphasized the 
uncertainty about electoral pre ess. 

Despite these logistical delays and last-minute 
improvisations, election day turned out to be peace- 
ful and calm, with about 80 percent of eligible vot- 
ers going to the polls and waiting patiently in long 
lines to vote. Party poll watchers oversaw the vote 
at 99 percent of the polling sites; there were 4,200 
national observers and 1,200 international 
observers as well. Because of the sheer complexity 
of the elections, with six ballots and three voter 
documents, the voting was sometimes slow. l 

Dedicated electoral workers and observers 
remained for hours afterward to count the ballots. 
A simple lack of carbon paper turned out to be the 
culprit for many mistakes, as exhausted officials - 
wrote by hand up to 20 copies of each of the six 
tally sheets for the poll watchers and election 
authorities. All election materials were then trans- 
ported to departmental counting centers, where any 
challenges filed by pollwatchers could be resolved 
and the tally sheets added up. Poor planning caused 
huge delays in receiving the materials; there was 
even rioting among exhausted election workers 
waiting to turn in ballots and receive their pay in 
Managua. Election officials lost track of what they 
had received and simply piled up bags and ballots 
in total disarray. 


RECOUNTS, RECURSOS, AND RESULTS 

Alemán claimed victory before dawn on October 
21, with less than 10 percent of the vote results in. 
By early afternoon, party pollwatchers were report- 
ing irregularities in the telephone transmission of 
the early returns to the national computing center, 
triggering concerns among Sandinistas and other 
parties that the vote count had somehow been com- 
promised. The following day, eight small political 
parties held a press conference to express their con- 
cerns. 

If the parties were worried, most observers were 
not. They held press conferences praising the peace- 
ful participation and high turnout on election day, 
and many—though not all—left Nicaragua within 
a few hours with strong, positive assessments of the 
elections. This further inflamed the parties that were 


uncovering numerous anomalies in the vote count. 
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The observers who stayed gradually became aware 
of events unfolding at the counting centers, where it 
took three weeks to correct mathematical errors and 
address the parties’ concerns. In some cases the bal- 
lots themselves had to be recounted where the vote 
totals did not add up or where tally sheets were miss- 
ing or unsigned. In the worst cases, in 204 of 2,265 
polling stations in Managua, the ballots were either 
in unmarked bags or missing entirely. 

The bulk of the problems appeared in Managua 
and Matagalpa, the two most populous departments, 
where the presidents of the department electoral 
councils were both Liberal Alliance appointees. The 
FSLN and several other parties charged that the vote 
review was biased, but they did not present persua- 
sive evidence of fraud. Instead, they argued that the 
disorder itself was part of a plan for a diffuse fraud 
orchestrated from below. 

On November 8, the review was completed and 
provisional final results were announced. Within 
days, close to a dozen parties and alliances 
filed appeals (recursos) calling on the sec 
to investigate the validity of certain results 





Mayors were directly elected for the first time; 
the Liberal Alliance won 91 and the FSLN 52 races 
for mayor. Despite the fact that independents had 
been ahead in polls before the elections in Man- 
agua, Matagalpa, and other cities, coattail effects left 
them winning only two small townships. The com- 
plexity of the ballots may have also reduced the 
number of people splitting their votes for fear of 
mismarking them. Indeed, the 1995 constitutional 
reforms call for local elections to be separated from 
national ones in the future, with the former sched- 
uled for 2000 and the latter for 2001. 


THE AFTERMATH 

The stakes were high for all the actors in the 
elections. uno had splintered in the first year after 
the 1990 election, and a total of 35 parties and pop- 
ular organizations registered for the 1996 elections. 
The smaller parties staked their survival on the new 
election law, which provided at least $150,000 in 
public campaign financing for each party, 
but required any party that failed to win 
a seat in the new legislature to repay the 


during the official period for appeals and forall We loan. Since Nicaraguan law also provides 
resolutions. By far the most extensive electoral drama for losing presidential candidates with 
appeal was the FSLNS, which came close to of recent months, approximately 1.5 percent or more of the 
650 pages and cortcluded by demanding the core issue in popular vote to gain a seat in the legisla- 
that the sec annul the elections and hold Nicaragua ture, there was an added incentive for 
new ones in the departments of Managua : ambitious political elites to form person- 
and Matagalpa. Although the sec investi- remains that of alist microparties as vehicles for their 
gated these appeals and annulled the property. presidential campaigns. A flurry of nego- 


results of 5 percent of the polling stations, 
it rejected the FsLN5 petition on the 
grounds that fewer than 50 percent of the voters 
were affected by the problems, which thus did not 
constitute a legal basis for new elections. 

The results were finalized on November 22, a full 
month after the elections, and Arnoldo Alemán was 
declared the winner with 51 percent of the vote. 
Daniel Ortega came in second with 38 percent, and 
third place went to the Christian Way (Camino 
Cristiano) candidate Guillermo Osorno with 4 per- 
cent. The Liberal Alliance won 42 seats in the 93- 
seat National Assembly, 5 seats short of a majority. 
The FSLN won 36 seats, and 9 other parties split the 
remaining 15 seats.1 





1Camino Cristiano won 4 seats; Parndo Conservador de 
Nicaragua 3 seats, Proyecto Nacional 2 seats; and the fol- 
lowing each won 1 seat: Partido Resistencia Nicaraguense, 
Movimiento Renovador Sandinista; Alianza Unidad; Partido 
Liberal Independiente, Accién Nacional Conservador; and 
Ahanza UNO-96. 





tiations before the May filing deadline 
failed to produce any alliances that could 
compete with the two well-organized parties, and 
in the end only three presidential candidates— 
Ortega, Christian Way's Osorno, and Partido Con- 
servador de Nicaragua’ Noel Vidaurre—met the 1.5 
percent floor, and only 11 of the 35 political parties 
or alliances survived. 

Aleman'’s Liberal Alliance was a coalition of sev- 
eral parties and party factions. His Liberal Consti- 
tutional Party (PLC) attempted to avoid uno’ fate by 
taking most of the legislative seats itself and reward- 
ing the remaining parties of the coalition with min- 
isterial appointments. Alemáns immediate 
postelection challenge was to form a majority in the 
National Assembly. 

The Sandinistas were fighting to survive as a party 
and to salvage the vestiges of their revolution. In 
1995 the party’s intellectual wing had left to follow 
former vice president and novelist Sergio Ramirez in 
forming the Sandinista Renewal Movement. The 


_ working-class base of the ortodoxos, including the 


more radical elements of the party, remained with 
Daniel Ortega and the majority of the party’s 
national directorate. The conscious moderation of 
the campaign message effectively raised the Sandin- 
istas’ support from its core of 25 percent of the pop- 
ulation to nearly 40 percent in the elections, but its 
twice-defeated presidenual candidate was in a weak- 
ened position in the party’s postelection decision to 
withhold recognition of the Alemán victory. 

Were Sandinista concerns about the elections jus- 
tified? Although it was not publicly announced, the 
discovery of serious anomalies during the three- 
week official count and review resulted in the pres- 
idential vote being annulled in 510 (or 5.6 percent) 
of the polling stations, and five other races being 
annulled in as many as 577 polling stations, mostly 
in Managua and Matagalpa. There are a handful of 
towns where the mayoral races were close enough, 
and the number of annulled ballots high enough, 
that it is possible the anomalies affected the out- 
come. But the irregularities have not shown a pat- 
tern of bias in favor of one party (the definition of 
fraud), and the elections generally reflected the pref- 
erences of the Nicaraguan people. 

The inconsistencies and partisan conflict during 
the vote review period, and the failure of the sec to 
explain its decisions, aggravated Sandinista doubts 
about the electoral process. On November 24, 
Daniel Ortega announced on television that “fraud 
was mounted to avoid going to a second round” in 
the presidential race. The party was particularly 
concerned that the disorder and political polariza- 
tion that characterized the elections had opened 
opportunities for fraudulent actions, and that this 
would set a precedent for substandard elections in 
Nicaragua. 

On November 27, the Sandinistas decided to 
acknowledge the Alemán government as the coun- 
try’ legal authority, but not a legitimate one because 
of the number and nature of the irregularities. This 
questioning of the moral basis of the elections would 
seem to herald a return to past politics of con- 
frontation, but the streets did not erupt in protest. 
Nor were the Sandinistas planning to return to the 
mountains to fight a guerrilla war. Instead, they 
agreed to take their seats in the legislature and the 
town halls, and to accept the fact that Arnoldo 
Alemán would lead the next government. 


DEMOCRACY’S FUTURE IN NICARAGUA 

The elections highlighted the ongoing political 
polarization of Nicaraguan society. Does this point 
toward ungovernability and instability, or are there 
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signs of conciliation, compromise, and a respect for 
the rule of law that underlies democratic consoli- 
dation? Harking back to their country’s two-party 
past, some Nicaraguans see the onset of a new 
period of stable bipartisanship as reflected in the 
election results. The difference, of course, is that 
one of the current parties had its origins in a revo- 
lution and the other is not a single party but a coali- 
tion.. Likewise, society itself has undergone 
significant transformation in the last two decades. 
One positive sign is a clear respect for the rule of 
law and peaceful resolution of disputes, evidenced 
in the civil manner in which parties pursued their 
complaints and appeals through established legal 
mechanisms after the October elections. 
Nicaraguans have clearly moved their conflicts from 


. the battlefield to the political and legal arenas. 


For all the electoral drama of recent months, the 
core issue in Nicaragua remains that of property. 
Conflicts over property have undermined 
Nicaragua’s attempt to attract productive invest- 
ment, generate employment, and attack the serious 
issues of poverty. After years of wrangling and stale- 
mate, all the vested interests met in the beach resort 
of Montelimar in July 1995 to search for a resolu- 
tion to the divisive property issue. Expropriations, 
confiscations, and land reform under the Sandinista 
government had deprived 5,200 former owners of 
their property, and furnished 120,000 others with 
land and houses. The resulting property law (No. 
209), approved in November 1995, tried to recon- 
cile two visions of property rights: that private 
property rights must be respected and former own- 
ers appropriately compensated for any property not 
returned; and that a social benefit is obtained when 
the poor receive property in rural and urban land 
reforms. 

Despite a painstaking negotiation process and 
consultation with economic and social organiza- 
tions, the resulting law did not win the support of 
all political forces, and Aleman threatened to 
change it if he won the elections. Especially con- 
troversial were the provisions that allowed Sandin- 
ista leaders to continue to live in or use for 
organizational purposes about 300 large houses, 
provided they paid a tax in installments equivalent 
to the current market value. The Alemán campaign 
proposed instead that the occupants either pay cur- 
rent market value in full, immediately, to the prior 
owner or be evicted. 

A second controversial issue was an accompany- 
ing law (No. 210) that provided for the proceeds 
from the partial privatization of the telephone com- 
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pany to be used to guarantee property bonds issued 
by the Nicaraguan government to compensate for- 
mer property owners when their property could not 
be returned because it had been given away in the 
land reforms. The Alemán camp proposed to use 
privatization revenues only for productive pur- 
poses, and opposed their use to guarantee -the 
bonds. They preferred that property owners be 
compensated directly by the occupants of their 
property, or that other sources such as international 
aid be used to compensate for property taken for 
land reforms. 

If the parties can find common ground on the 
property issue, the new government will be able to 
foster a safe investment climate and generate 
employment. The Sandinistas will be looking to the 
Alemán government for signals about how it 
intends to handle this sensitive issue, and whether 
it intends to abide by the laws in place or overturn 
them. The primary area of consensus between the 
Liberals and the FsLN is that small property holders 
should receive titles to their land—a promise which 
generated significant peasant support for Aleman. 

The appeal of the Liberals’ populist rhetoric and 
the ability of the FSLN to retain the same percentage 
of votes as in 1990 reflect the continued political 
salience of the gap between rich and poor. The 
inflated expectations in 1990 that democracy would 
translate into prosperity led to disenchantment 
when they could not be met under the Chamorro 
administration. In 1991, 50 percent of Nicaraguans 
viewed the government and political parties nega- 
tively and as unresponsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple. By late 1994 those numbers had grown to 83 
percent and 79 percent, respectively. Remarkably, 
three-quarters of the population still believed elec- 
tions could make a difference in solving the prob- 
lems of the country, and Alemán successfully 
positioned himself as the candidate for change by 


~ 


contrasting his program with the failures of the 
Chamorro and Ortega governments. 

For its part, the electoral branch emerged from 
the 1990 elections with substantial support, but by 
August 1996, 43 percent of Nicaraguans reported. 
having little or no confidence in electoral authori- 
ties. The subsequent charges of fraud and misman- 
agement of the 1996 elections pose additional 
challenges to the sec to restore confidence in the 
vital institution of elections. 

The path of democratization is nonlinear and 
multidimensional. Progress on some fronts may be 
accompanied by regression or stagnation on others. 
Elections constitute simply one element, providing 
the mechanism for a society to choose its leaders 
periodically and begin again the give-and-take of 
politics that produces solutions to national prob- 
lems. The economic and social problems in 
Nicaragua are particularly weighty, a fact that strains 
fragile democratic institutions. Nonetheless, these 
institutions are surviving and adapting. The chal- 
lenge for Nicaraguans is to ensure that they adapt 
in a democratic rather than authoritarian direction. 

The 1996 elections have reconfigured the cast 
of actors and presented a new array of opportuni- 
ties for addressing the endemic social and eco- 
nomic problems that motivated the revolution and 
conflict of the last two decades. Key indicators of 
whether democracy is taking root will include the 
extent to which the National Assembly grows into 
the new responsibilities it acquired under the 
1995 constitutional reform, even while its large 
freshman class relearns the coalition-building and 
bargaining tactics mastered by the outgoing 
assembly; and the extent to which President 
Aleman reaches out to the opposition to forge 
bipartisan policy, and the Sandinistas work con- 
structively with the government while defending 
the interests of their supporters. | 


“[D]emocratic consolidation requires that the mass public as well as the politi- 
cal elites accept the democratic process as legitimate. Unfortunately, ordinary 


Hondurans are beginning to lose faith in electoral aea just as their polt 
ical leaders are learning to function under its rules.” 





Doubting Democracy in Honduras 
J. MARK RUHL 


ile it was never engulfed in civil war, 
the regional political upheaval of the 
1980s profoundly affected Honduras. 


The United States transformed this poor, moun- 
tainous, Pennsylvania-sized nation of 5.6 million 
into a sanctuary for the Nicaraguan contras and a 
base of operations for American efforts to defeat 
lefst guerrilla forces in El Salvador. Unprecedented 
amounts of American military and economic assis- 
tance poured into Honduras in return for cooperat- 
ing with these efforts, and an expanded Honduran 
military became a key ally of the United States. 
Behind a facade of civilian democracy, the political 
power of the armed forces grew. American officials 
ignored rampant military corruption and over- 
looked the human rights abuses of the military's 
dirty war against suspected domestic subversives. 
The American embassy also became remarkably tol- 


erant of the governments economic mismanage- 


ment and failure to institute needed economic 


reforms. 

With the demise of the revolutionary threat to 
Central America and the end of the cold war, Amer- 
ican policymakers no longer have reason to under- 
write a corrupt, oversize Honduran military or 
irresponsible civilian economic decision making. 
Instead, United States policy in the 1990s has pro- 
moted the subordination of the armed forces to 
democratically elected authorities and the imple- 
mentation of a neoliberal structural adjustment pro- 
gram. The United States has become one of the 
military’s strongest critics, and American military 
aid has dwindled to almost nothing. At the same 
time, continued economic assistance has been made 
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contingent on Honduran compliance with MF and 
World Bank demands. 

Since assuming office in 1994, President Carlos 
Roberto Reina, a member of the Liberal Party, has 
struggled to bring the military under civilian con- 
trol and to meet the economic reform requirements 
of international financial institutions. Although 
Reina has been unable to subordinate the military 
completely or to bring about dramatic economic 
improvements, his administration has achieved sig- 
nificant progress in both areas. Nevertheless, the 
Liberal government is unpopular with a large 
majority of Hondurans, who blame the stodgy, 70- 
year-old president for soaring inflation, slow eco- 
nomic recovery, and failure to control a terrifying 
new crime wave. Dissatisfaction with Reina has not 
caused a shift of public support to his National 
Party rivals. Instead, most Hondurans, inundated 
with recent newspaper reports about widespread 
corruption in the previous Nationalist administra- 
tion of Rafael Callejas, appear to have become dis- 
illusioned with the self-seeking political class that 
leads both traditional parties. The beginning of the 
1997 presidential campaign has been greeted with 
indifference as citizens groups increasingly resort to 
direct action to achieve their political ends. 


THE CALLEJAS LEGACY 

National Party leader Rafael Callejas, a longtime 
friend of the Honduran military, was unable to pre- 
vent the United States from slashing military aid in 
1993 to $2.7 million. (American military aid has 
steadily decreased since 1984, when it reached an 
all-time high of $77.5 million.) He also unsuccess- 
fully opposed a campaign led by United States 
Ambassador Cresencio Arcos between 1991 and 
1993 to bring the armed forces under the rule of law. 
Encouraged by this striking turnaround in Ameri- 
can policy, human rights organizations, student 
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groups, and labor unions joined with the Catholic 
Church and business organizations in a broad 
antimilitary movement. This movement helped 
bring about the first convictions of high-ranking 
military officers for serious crimes and stimulated 
an avalanche of press revelations about military 
involvement in human rights violations, corruption, 
and other criminal activity. 

The dramatic change in United States policy and 
the increasing assertiveness of Honduran civil soci- 
ety eventually compelled a reluctant Callejas to 
appoint respected law professor Leo Valladares to 
the new post of human rights commissioner and to 
name an Ad Hoc Commission for Institutional 
Reform. The commission launched a probe of the 
military's national police branch, the Public Secu- 
rity Force (Fuser), whose National Directorate of 
Investigations had been implicated in a variety of 
illegal activities. In. December 1993, shortly before 
Callejas left office, Valladares published a report 
that blamed the military for 184 disappearances 
during the 1980s and the commission recom- 
mended the establishment of a civilian Directorate 
of Criminal Investigation (DIC). 


REINING IN THE MILITARY 

During his 1993 presidential campaign, Carlos 
Reina pledged to reduce the role of the military in 
Honduran politics. In his first three years in office 
he has achieved far greater progress toward this goal 
than anyone expected. Backed by the United States 
embassy and Honduran civil society, this former 
president of the Inter-American Court of Human 
Rights first implemented the recommendations of 
the Ad Hoc Commission by disbanding FusEP’s 
investigative arm and replacing it with an Ameri- 
can-trained, civilian pic. The pic was placed under 
the control of a newly created Public Ministry 
headed by Angel Edmundo Orellana, the aggressive 
prosecutor general. Reina also transferred the Trea- 
sury Police to civilian control and endorsed a con- 
stitutional reform process under which Fuser will 
be eventually converted to a civilian police force. 

The presidents most popular achievement, how- 
ever, has been the passage of constitutional reforms 
in 1994 and 1995 that replaced obligatory military 
service and the hated press-gang recruitment sys- 
tem with voluntary military service. A draft lottery 
was employed as an interim recruitment device in 
1994, but many of those called to serve refused 
induction or later deserted. The mmability to use 
press-gangs to fill the military’s ranks has drastically 
reduced the size of the armed forces from 26,000 


during the-1980s to a mid-1996 level of about 
12,000. Of the current 12,000, only half is com- 
prised of formal military personnel; the rest consists 
of the 6,000-strong national police. With army 
recruits earning less than $5 per month, few vol- 
unteers have come forward. Indeed, the December 
1996 expiration of the two-year enlistments of sol- 
diers inducted in 1994 will shrink the regular mili- 
tary to about 3,000 officers and enlisted personnel. 

President Reina claims he is disappointed by the 
failure of the volunteer military service to attract. 
more recruits. However, the armed forces suspect 
that the president has been pleased to see their 
decline since a smaller miltary carries less political 
weight. Reina had steadfastly refused military 
requests for a new draft lottery, which the amended 
constitution still permits if the number of volun- 
teers is insufficient to meet force levels established 
by Congress. Although Reina has subsequently 
appeared willing to reconsider, Congress shows no 
signs of setting a minimum size for the armed forces 
or passing the legislation necessary to establish a 
new draft. 

Because the national police force is much too 
small to cope with the huge increase in crime that 
has occurred in the 1990s, regular army units have 
frequently been used to help patrol Tegucigalpa and 
San Pedro Sula. In addition, the army has cleared 
protesters blocking major roads and has used force 
to end peasant land occupations. Rising social 
unrest linked to the country’ difficult economic sit- 
uation promises to generate more such threats to 
public order in 1997. Growing security concerns 
may soon force President Reina and Congress to 
accelerate the transformation and expansion of the 
national police or to institute an unpopular new 
draft lottery to refill the army battalions. 

Along with dwindling enlistment levels, declin- 
ing financial resources have weakened the military. 
Reina cut’ military budget already depleted by the 
end of generous United States military assistance, 
which fell to $400,000 in 1996. The military 1997 
draft budget of $28.6 million is little more than half 
the sum requested and will leave most regular units 
with insufficient funds to carry out basic training 
exercises and maintain their equipment. Under con- 
stant pressure from international financial institu- 
tions to trim the national budget, the Reina 
government has refused to provide the funds nec- 
essary to raise military salaries to a level that would 
make voluntary service attractive. Underpaid junior 
officers are resigning in droves as the grumbling 
within officer corps grows louder. Four officers 


were briefly detained in August 1996 after appar- 
ently contemplating a move against the head of the 
armed forces, General Mario Hung Pacheco, 
because of the desperate economic conditions in 
the military, although ultimately they were never 
charged. 

The financial squeeze on the armed forces was 
further intensified when Reina removed important 
sources of illicit income from the armed forces by 
terminating military control of the Honduran 
telecommunications system, the immigration 
department, and the merchant marine. The pros- 
perous Military Pension Institute (1PM), a holding 
company for enterprises owned by the pension 
fund, remains under military control but its profits 
accrue to its retired beneficiaries, not to the armed 
forces budget. 

Unlike previous presidents, President Reina has 
regularly asserted his constitutional prerogatives 
concerning military appomtments. Despite the 
opposition of the armed forces chief, Reina selected 
Colonel Alvaro Romero, a respected 
military professional, to head his pres- 
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Under the military-influenced 1982 Honduran 
constitution, the president has no legal role in the 
selection or dismissal of the armed forces comman- 
der. Instead, when the commander’ term is about 
to expire, CONSUFFAA sends three names to 
Congress, which traditionally selects the first offi- 
cer on the list. Although Reina could have moved 
to alter this arrangement before General Hung’s 
selection in January 1996, he did not In return, the 
military agreed to subordinate itself to a presiden- 
tially appointed defense minister when Hung’s term 
ends in 1999. 

A clear example of the limits of civil-military 
reform has been the inability of civilian judicial offi- 
cials to bring active duty or retired military person- 
nel to trial for human rights abuses committed in 
the 1980s. In July 1995, nine officers and enlisted 
men were called to testify in a case involving the 
illegal detention and torture of six students in 1982. 
All nine refused to cooperate, and when arrest war- 
rants for three of the officers were issued in Octo- 
ber, they went into hiding. General 
Hung has called on these officers to 


idential guard, insisted on RomeroS The beginning ofthe sive themselves up, but it is common 
promotion to brigadier general, and 1997 presidential knowledge that the military has pro- 
retained Romero’ command even after Ẹ tected them for over a year. 

the retirement of the rest of his promo- Campaign has been Two other important cases involving 
ción, or military academy graduating greeted with alleged 1980s human rights abuses by 
class. In an unprecedented move, Reina indifference. military officers began in 1995, but the 


ignored the candidates submitted by 
the military high command when he 
chose United States Army War College graduate 
Colonel José Luis Nuñez-Bennett as minister of 
defense and public security in 1996. 


WALKING A THIN LINE 

Reina has demonstrated his independence and 
reduced the power of the Honduran military 
through these actions. However, the armed forces 
still retain substantial institutional autonomy and 
political influence. Cognizant of the potential dan- 
gers of pushing the military too far, Reina has 
avoided unnecessary confrontations and, where 
possible, sought mutually acceptable compromises 
on civil-military issues. He has also taken every 
opportunity to praise the professionalism of the 
armed forces in spite of mounting evidence of mil- 
itary corruption and criminal activity. Nor did Reina 
oppose the selection by the Supreme Council of the 
Armed Forces (CONSUFFAA) of Mario Hung Pacheco, 
with whom he had clashed publicly over the vol- 
untary military service law, as the new head of the 
armed forces. 





only officer to cooperate with judicial 
authorities was one who could prove 
that he had been outside the country at the time of 
the incident with which he was charged. The mili- 
tary claims that its personnel are covered by the 
same amnesties signed by President Callejas that 
have protected former leftist guerrillas from prose- 
cution. The Supreme Court has ruled, however, that 
this determination can be made only by the trial 
judges after the facts of the cases have been ascer- 
tained. The situation remained at a stalemate in late- 
1996. 

Military officers angry with what they perceive 
as the persecution of the armed forces under Reina 
are suspected by many to have been behind a series 
of bombings in 1995 and 1996 that have targeted 
the president, the Congress, the Supreme Court, 
and human rights activists. Several of the judges in 
human rights cases have received death threats and 
a number of potential witnesses have died mysteri- 
ously. The high command no longer has a credible 
military coup threat to use against civilian author- 
ities because of the certain opposition of the United 
States and Honduran civil society, and the uncertain 
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support of enlisted personnel and the divided, 
demoralized officer corps. Nevertheless, many ana- 
lysts argue that the recent wave of bombings indi- 
cates that individual groups of officers, perhaps 
with the military leadership’ complicity, still have 
the capacity to intimidate civilians. In addition, mil- 
itary personnel—as in recent allegations involving 
FUSEP officers and a string of bank robberies—con- 
tinue to engage in ordinary criminal activity despite 
the increasing risk of prosecution. 


THE ESCALATING ECONOMIC CRISIS 

With a per capita cpp of less than $600, Hon- 
duras ranks as one of Latin America’s poorest coun- 
tries. Its economic performance traditionally has 
depended on its ability to export bananas, coffee, 
and a few other primary products and its success in 
attracting external assistance. Most Honduran gov- 
ernments have added to the country’s economic dif- 
ficulties by heavily subsidizing prices for public 
services and rewarding too many of their partisan 
followers with government jobs. Not surprisingly, 
large fiscal and balance of payments deficits 
occurred during the 1980s. Although American 
ambassadors scolded the government for its inept 
economic policymaking during these years, the 
United States provided enough financial support to 
enable Honduran leaders to manage these deficits 
without resorting to politically costly reforms. How- 
ever, when Honduras's strategic value declined 
toward the end of the decade, the United States gov- 
ernment refused to bankroll the country’s fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. At the same time, international 
financial institutions intensified, with the support 
of the United States, their demands for the adoption 
of a structural adjustment program. By the time 
Rafael Callejas became president in 1990, he had 
little choice but to institute the orthodox economic 
reforms that previous presidents had resisted. 

During the first three years of his administration, 
Callejas successfully reduced the nation’s chronic 
fiscal deficit, liberalized trade, and developed a real- 
istic exchange rate policy. These initiatives won 
generous foreign financial support and produced 
respectable economic growth rates with declining 
inflation. His economic policies also attracted mil- 
lions of dollars of foreign investment in new 
maquiladora assembly plants, which export textiles 
and other goods to the United States market. 

Unfortunately, the National Party leader squan- 
dered a good deal of this economic progress during 
the 1993 election year when he raised public sector 
capital spending by almost 50 percent and granted 


hefty wage increases to government employees. 
These actions pushed the fiscal deficit back up to 
over 9 percent of GDP. It is widely believed that the 
increased capital spending also made it possible for 
Callejas and his associates to extort lucrative kick- 
backs from contractors. This misguided policy 
reversal generated a second consecutive year of GDP 
growth greater than 6 percent, but it also re-ignited 
inflation and overstimulated imports, causing the 
balance of payments deficit to balloon and draining 
most of the country’ hard currency reserves. Calle- 
jas cleverly slowed the lempiras devaluation and 
decreed a selective price freeze that temporarily hid 
the inflationary umpact of his fiscal mismanagement. 


REINA’S EVAPORATING ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 
When Reina’ Liberal economic team arrived in 
office in 1994, it found the economy in far worse 
shape than official statistics had indicated. More- 
over, President Reina had only a modest under- 
standing of economics, and no economic program 
beyond the idea of somehow easing the damaging 
effects structural adjustment imposed on the 70 
percent of Hondurans who live below the poverty 
line. To make matters worse, the economic crisis 
the Liberals had inherited was exacerbated by a 
drought that severely reduced the country’s hydro- 
electric power-generating capacity. In a matter of 


© weeks, Reina’s popularity disappeared as Hondurans 


unfairly blamed him rather than his slick predeces- 
sor for spiraling inflation, rising unemployment, 
and power outages of up to 14 hours a day. 
Although Reina was not responsible for the eco- 
nomic situation he had inherited, his initial indeci- 
siveness about how to respond to it did little to 
inspire public confidence. With his cabinet divided 
over what course of action to take, the president 
adopted some needed austerity measures while 
refusing or postponing others. He did not embrace a 
more thorough and coherent austerity policy until 
he was forced to do so in mid-1994 by growing 
pressures from the IMF and World Bank. During the 
second half of 1994, the Reina administration 
braved intense public opposition with a highly 
unpopular package of new taxes. Monetary policies 
were tightened, the devaluation of the lempira was 
accelerated, and steeper increases in electricity and 
gasoline prices were imposed in the face of mount- 
ing social unrest. The less courageous Congress, in 
which the presidents party facnon wWas-only a 
minority player, delayed passage of the new taxes 
until the IMF and the United States made it clear that 
inaction would bring a halt to external funding. 


The Reina governments efforts successfully 
reduced the fiscal deficit to 5 percent of cpp by the 
end of 1994. Satisfied with this achievement and 
with the government’ future plans, the IMF signed 
a letter of intent that cleared the way for $250 mil- 
lion in new loans from the World Bank, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and the government 
creditor group, the Paris Club. However, the cuts in 
public spending, the electricity shortages, and 

,drought-related agricultural production shortfalls 
had caused a severe recession in 1994 with cpp con- 
tracting by 1.5 percent and unemployment rising to 

, more than one-third of the workforce. The inflation 

rate, fueled by energy price increases, food short- 
ages, and the higher costs of imported goods, had 
more than doubled to nearly 29 percent. The eco- 
nomic results would have been worse if coffee 
export income had not increased more than twofold 
in 1994 on the strength of skyrocketing world 

prices. In contrast, banana export earnings fell z 

20 percent because of labor disputes and 

restrictive European Union quotas. 
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million in debt was forgiven. Paris Club represen- 
tatives praised the Reina government for what it 
had achieved but stressed that even greater fiscal 
discipline and economic restructuring would be 
necessary to earn additional debt relief. Servicing 
the remaining total foreign debt of $4.3 billion cur- 
rently consumes about 17 pacent of all govern- 
ment spending. 

During 1996, President Reina was squeezed 
between external pressures for deeper economic 
reform and internal demands for higher wages and 
an end to price increases for electricity, gasoline, 
and telephone service. The Liberal government 


_ gained some political space in early 1996 by raising 


the minimum wage by 25 percent and reaching 
wage settlements with striking teachers, health care 


_ workers, and other public sector employees. Yet 


these responses to domestic pressures have made it 
more difficult to meet mF targets for inflation and 
the fiscal deficit. 

Honduras has set in motion plans to 
begin the privatization of the state tele- 


Once the Liberals had set the country’s [T]he country phone and electricity enterprises this 
structural adjustment program back on appears closer to Ye: Reina has also agreed to the partial 
course, the economic situation began to oh / liberalization of domestic energy prices 
improve. The end of the drought also SORA UPREANES> “andthe passage of a new tax code with 
relieved the government of the need to today than at toughened penalties for tax evasion. 
ration electricity. In 1995, the economy anytime during International financial institutions have 
expanded by 3.6 percent and unemploy- - the 1980s. signaled their approval of these future 


ment declined. The new taxes, improved 
revenue collection, cuts in the govern- 
ment payroll, and increases in electricity rates 
reduced the fiscal deficit further to 3.7 percent of 
GDP. However, coffee export earnings fell because of 
lower world prices while banana production plum- 
meted due to flooding and plant disease. Neverthe- 
less, total export earnings increased by 16 percent, 
led by nontraditional products such as textiles, 
tobacco, and shrimp. The government failed to 
reduce inflation significantly, and there was a 27 
percent general price rise for 1995. Reina’s eco- 
nomic team kept monetary policy fairly tight, but 
world energy price increases, domestic grain short- 
ages, and a weakened currency undermined the 
fight against inflation. 

The government's inability to control inflation, 
its delay in privatizing state enterprises, and its 
resistance to even deeper cuts in subsidies disap- 
pointed its Paris Club creditors. In early 1996, 


Honduran negotiators expected to be rewarded for ` 


their unpopular economic policies with a 50 per- 
cent reduction in the nation’ $1.3 billion debt with 
the Paris Club; they were shocked when only $325 


measures and Reina’s austere 1997 draft 
budget. 

The Honduran economy continued to grow in 
1996 at an approximately 4.5 percent annual rate 
despite the continuing decline in coffee prices. 
Exports from the maquiladora sector rose again 
despite bad press in the United States about Hon- 
duran working conditions. However, to continue 
this rate of growth in 1997, the Reina government 
will have to come closer to meeting the economic 
reform requirements of the international financial 
community. Unfortunately, compliance with IMF 
demands will be more politically difficult than ever, 
given the opposition of public sector unions to pri- 
vatization and the urban population’s unwillingness 
to see its meager standard of living eroded any fur- 
ther. The economic outlook was further compli- 
cated in November 1996 by extensive damage from 
heavy storms to banana plantations and other 
export enterprises in the north. 





SCANDALOUS TERRITORY 
Hondurans recognize that President Reina has 
made significant progress in curbing the power of 
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the armed forces, but they also hold him responsi- 
ble, albeit unfairly, for the country’s difficult eco- 
nomic situation. Fully 60 percent of the Honduran 
people rated the president unfavorably in recent 
public opinion polls. The opposing National Party 
has suffered from intense political infighting since 
leaving office and has been tainted by disclosures of 
unbridled corruption during the Callejas adminis- 
tration. Prosecutors indicted two former Callejas 
ministers in 1996 for embezzling huge sums from 
the Petroleum Stabilization Fund and placed others 
under investigation in the “Chinazo” scandal, a 
scheme to sell Honduran passports at $25,000 each 
to thousands of Hong Kong residents. Callejas him- 
self has been implicated in these and other crimes. 

The Reina administration has not been free of 
scandal either; Liberal Foreign Minister Ernesto Paz 
Aguilar, for example, was jailed for his role in con- 
unuing illegal passport sales. Nevertheless, by any 
objective measure, the Liberal government has been 
far cleaner than its sleazy predecessor. Most Hon- 
durans recognize President Reinas personal repu- 
tation for integrity even if they criticize him for not 
bringing the wholesale moral revolution he 
promised during his 1993 campaign. 

What is probably most important for the average 
Honduran is that neither political party has been 
able to improve the miserable living conditions that 
the vast majority of Hondurans endure or to reverse 
the explosion in street crime. In addition, press rev- 
elations about corruption have convinced most 
Hondurans that all but a handful of the civilian 
politicians who govern them are interested only in 
the spoils of office. Very few appreciate the modest 
but real achievements of the Reina administration 
in redefining civil-military relations, managing the 
economic crisis, and reducing corruption. Conse- 
quently, large numbers of Hondurans are beginning 
to turn their backs on both of the traditional par- 
ties. Ignoring the Christian Democrats and other 
minor party alternatives, many citizens increasingly 
use direct action to pressure government for what 
they want. Urban slum dwellers, indigenous 
groups, peasant organizations, and trade unions 
have repeatedly marched on the capital and blocked 


- key roads to demand government assistance. Sev- 


eral Honduran political analysts, in fact, have 
observed that the country appears closer to social 
upheaval today than at any time during the 1980s. 

Most Hondurans showed little interest in the 
1996 primary election campaign that concluded in 
early December. As expected, 46-year-old Carlos 
Flores Facussé, an American-educated industrial 
engineer and scion of a powerful “turco” (Arab- 
Honduran) newspaper publishing family, easily 
won the Liberal presidental nomination over five 
opponents. As leader of the Honduran Congress, 
Flores is credited by many for his efforts to trans- 
form the national police into a civilian force and for 
attempts to soften the Reina administration's struc- 
tural adjustment program. In the National Party pri- 
mary, former Tegucigalpa Mayor Nora Gunera de 
Melgar, who was endorsed both by former President 
Callejas and by unsuccessful 1993 presidential can- 
didate Oswaldo Ramos Soto, soundly defeated three 
other candidates. As is usual in Honduras, these 
contests simply pitted rival personalist party fac- 
tions against one another and were devoid of mean- 
ingful policy debate. 

The upcoming contest scheduled for November 
1997 will be the fifth consecutive free presidential 
election to be held in Honduras. Never before has 
this nation experienced such an extended period 
of peaceful electoral politics and regular executive 
succession. The increasing willingness of Hon- 
duran civilian politicians to abide by electoral 
results and the declining political interference of 
the military should indicate significant progress 
toward democratic consolidation in what was once 
a chronically unstable country. However, demo- 
cratic consolidation requires that the mass public 
as well as the political elites accept the democratic 
process as legitimate. Unfortunately, ordinary Hon- 
durans are beginning to lose faith in electoral 
democracy just as their political leaders are learn- 
ing to function under its rules. Trapped in poverty, 
disgusted by corruption, and fearful of rising 
crime, many Hondurans have already concluded, 
perbaps too hastily, that democratic politics has lit- 
tle to do with them. | 
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The United States, World Trade, 
and the Helms-Burton Act 


PETER MORICI 


n February 24, 1996, Cuban Mig-29 jet 
O fighters gunned down two small planes in 

the Florida Straits flown by members of 
Brothers to the Rescue, a Florida-based Cuban- 
American humanitarian organization. President Bill 
Clinton, recognizing the importance of the Cuban- 
American vote and Florida for the November pres- 
idential elections, reacted by reversing his earlier 
opposition to the pending Helms-Burton Act.! This 
legislation seeks to force foreign businesses to par- 
ticipate in the United States economic embargo of 
Cuba; however, it directly contradicts international 
law and undermines the long-term goals of United 
States international economic policy. 


Helms-Burton empowers the State Department to ’ 


deny entry visas to the top officials and representa- 
tives of companies that use or benefit from property 
in Cuba that was confiscated from Americans after 
- the 1959 revolution. This would effectively exclude 
these firms from exporting to, or doing business in, 
the United States, even if their products and activi- 
ties have nothing to do with Cuba. Grupo Domos, 
a Mexican telecommunications company, and Sher- 
ritt International, a Canadian mining firm, have 
already been sanctioned. 

In addition, the Helms-Burton Act gives Ameri- 





PETER Moric, a professor of international business at the Uni- 
ee a aes served as director of economics at 
the United States International Trade Commission. 


lEnacted on March 12, 1996, the legislation’ formal name is 
the Cuban Liberty and Democratic Solidarity Act; its spon- 
sors were Senator Jesse Helms (R-N c.) and Representative 
Dan Burton G-IND.) ` 

ZHelms-Burton constitutes a secondary boycott because it 1s 





an attempt by the United States to not only Ameri- 
can firms that do business with C but also foreign firms 
that do so. 
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can citizens and businesses the right to sue foreign 
companies that use or benefit from confiscated 
property in Cuba, and United States courts may 
order the assets of foreign companies seized to pay 
judgments. President Clinton has suspended the 
provisions allowing private lawsuits until August 1, 
1997, while his administration tries to use this pro- 
vision to leverage cooperation from foreign gov- 
ernments in crafting multilateral sanctions against 
the regime of President Fidel Castro. 

Helms-Burton has provoked harsh protests from 
foreign governments because it is an extraterritorial 
application of United States law. Specifically, Helms- 
Burton attempts to regulate the behavior of foreign 
nationals outside: the boundaries of the United 
States and violates the sovereign prerogatives of for- 
eign governments to regulate the commerce of their 
citizens with Cuba. 

Foreign governments do not deny that Ameri- 
cans are entitled to compensation for expropriated 
property; they correctly assert, however, that it is 
Cuba that owes compensation, not foreign compa- 
nies now using the property. Indeed, prior to the 
Brothers to the Rescue incident, Secretary of State 


_ Warren Christopher had stated that granting Amer- 


icans this right to sue in United States courts 
“would be hard to defend under international law.” 

Moreover, Helms-Burton imposes a secondary 
boycott and potentially violates many provisions of 
the international trade agreements administered by 
the World Trade Organization (wIo).? These agree- 
ments grant foreign goods and services freer and 
fairer access to United States markets. The Euro- 
péan Union has filed a complaint with the wro 
about Helms-Burton. For its part, the United States 
may claim exemption under wTo national security 
provisions. 
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These national security provisions are vague and 

largely untested, making it difficult to predict how a 
wTo dispute settlement panel would rule. Many 
trade policy experts are concerned that, should the 
WTO rule against the United States and the United 
States fail to rescind Helms-Burton, a credibility cri- 
sis could result for the fledgling wro dispute settle- 
ment process. But this 1s not likely. 
_ Most American companies will not try to have 
foreign nationals excluded from the United States or 
sue foreign companies because they would undoubt- 
edly face retaliation abroad. Hence, the damage to 
international commerce posed by Helms-Burton, 
though real, is not likely to be large. Should the 
United States fail to comply with a wro decision, the 
wTo would authorize aggrieved countries to with- 
draw trade benefits from the United States equal to 
the value of their lost commerce. Tariffs could be 
raised on selected American products, but the scope 
of these penalties would probably not be wide. 

The real dangers posed by Helms-Burton are 
broader. Although the cold war is over, the United 
States continues to shoulder substantial responsi- 
bilities for ensuring security and respect for human 
rights—even in places where other nations have a 
greater stake and adequate resources to do so. In 
Bosnia, for example, European leaders view Amer- 
ican support and troops as essential to achieving a 
long-term solution, even though the expanded 
European Union has a larger economy and popula- 
tion than the United States. Yet with Cuba, Amer- 
ica’s allies have cultivated a brisk and profitable 
trade with a regime 90 miles from America’s shores 
that has harshly suppressed human rights and has 
sought to export its revolution through military 
adventures. European, Canadian, and Latin Amer- 
ican arguments that expanding commercial ties is 
the best way to foster democratic change in Cuba 
may have merit; however, an American humiliation 
in the wro over policy toward Cuba could make 
congressional leaders and the American public 
more susceptible to isolationism and economic 
nationalism, less inclined to support sending Amer- 


ican troops to world trouble spots, and even more 
skeptical and suspicious about United States par- 
ticipation in international insntutions like the wro 
and the United Nations. 


MORE COSTS THAN BENEFITS 

A fundamental goal of United States policy is to 
expand the scope of national economic practices 
that are subject to the disciplines of the wro and 
regional trade agreements, including foreign invest- 
ment policies, antitrust enforcement, labor stan- 
dards, and environmental regulations. The United 
States has often suggested basing new international 
agreements on established international law and 
codes, or on national practices that have become 
customary among advanced industrialized 
economies. In this way, the United States has sought 
to make international norms binding under inter- 
national trade agreements. 

For example, with the North American Free 
Trade Agreement, the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico pledged to accord investors “treatment in 
accordance with international law, including fair 
and equitable treatment and full protection and 
security.” Helms-Burton—by permitting Americans 
to sue Canadian and Mexican companies to obtain 
compensation for property expropriated by Cuba— 
directly violates this provision. Helms-Burton 
undermines America’s ability to negotiate rules for 
trade that assure its exports and multinational cor- 
porations freer and fairer treatment abroad because 
it calls into question United States resolve to live by 
the rules it prescribes for others. 

It is time for President Clinton and Congress to 
recognize that threatening foreign companies that 
are using property confiscated from Americans in 
Cuba is creating more costs than benefits; the pres- 
ident should seek repeal of these provisions of 
Helms-Burton. In the meantme, President Clinton 
should assure United States allies that he recog- 
nizes their concerns by continuing to suspend pri- 
vate lawsuits for periods of six months beyond 
August 1. Pe 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 

Silent Revolution: The Rise of Market 
Economics in Latin America 

By Duncan Green. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1995. 266 pp., $19, paper. 

There is a dangerous tendency among 
economists to view the free market as an end in 
itself, a tendency that can impede clearheaded 
assessment of the record of market reforms ın meet- 
ing human needs. In Silent Revolution: The Rise of 
Market Economics in Latin America, Duncan Green 
challenges the idea that an unfettered market econ- 
omy is the best and only way for a third world 
country to develop. Green acknowledges that the 
neoliberal economic programs adopted throughout 
Latin America since the debt crisis of the early 
1980s have had some macroeconomic successes, 
such as controlling inflation and creating modest 
GDP growth and initial trade surpluses (although the 
removal of import restrictions resulted in a regional 
trade deficit again by 1992). He finds, however, that 
these achievements pale beside neoliberalism’s neg- 
ative social consequences. Green argues convinc- 
ingly that for Latin America’s poor—now about 200 
million people, or almost half the region’ popula- 
tion—the “invisible hand” of the liberalized market 
has been curled into an “invisible fist” that has 
knocked away “the limited gains in terms of job 
security and a threadbare welfare state achieved by 
fifty years of import substitution and political pres- 
sure.” 

The bulk of Silent Revolution ıs a thorough anal- 
ysis of neoliberal programs and their effects on soci- 
ety. In much of Latin America, these effects include 
a tremendous rise in poverty and inequality; stag- 
nant wages and declining job security; the near-total 
collapse of domestic investment as profits either 
leave the country in private hands or are used to ser- 
vice government debt; crumbling education, health, 
and municipal services; strain on families, commu- 
nities, and individual aspirations, with a resulting 
increase in crime; and a reversal of agrarian reform 
as large agro-export ventures receive priority for land 
and credit. Against neoliberals’ insistence that such 
hardship is the necessary price of adjustment, Green 
offers a compelling rebuttal in a section that exam- 
ines the often misunderstood experience of Asias 
newly industrializing countries (NICS). 


With case studies of South Korea and Taiwan, 
Green shows that, “far from demonstrating the 
virtues of liberalization and government non- 
interference, the East Asian NICs’ successes have 
been based on a high level of state intervention in 
the economy, a fascinating duet between state and 
private sector, and many more restrictions on for- 
eign capital than ever existed under import substi- 
tution in Latin America.” The key seems to have 
been knowing when to do what. Agrarian reform in 
East Asia in the 1950s created a degree of wealth 
and income equality Latin America has never 
known, and in the process expanded the domestic 
market for the products of fledgling industries. By 
the 1960s the Nics were ready to enter the global 
economy as exporters of manufactured goods; they 
have since expertly alternated export drives with 
selective import substitution, while maintaining an 
emphasis on jobs, income equality, domestic invest- 
ment, and technological development. Finally, state 
control of the financial sector has allowed the NICs 
to use foreign capital without subordinating their 
national interests. Transnational companies may 
invest in South Korea only through joint ventures 
with Korean firms, and “[t]here are no transna- 
tionals among the top ten largest companies in 
either [South Korea or Taiwan].” 

Green cautions against recommending the East 
Asian model to every country, citing the NICs’ poor 
environmental record and the hazards of increased 
competition as more countries begin exporting 
manufactured goods. He also notes that the Nics 
have had political systems that have been undemo- 
cratic to varying degrees; the region has made much 
less progress on political and civil than on eco- 
nomic rights. But the East Asian experience does 
prove that growth with equity is possible (Taiwan 
has the fairest income distribution in the world), 
and that neither total nationalization nor wholesale 
privatization is as likely to succeed as a nuanced 
public-private partnership. 

There are signs that such a hybrid approach is 
gaining acceptance in Latin America. The un’s Eco- 
nomic Commission on Latin America (CEPAL) has 
pioneered a school of thought called “neostruc- 
turalism” that emphasizes government intervention 
to foster investment in physical and social infras- ` 
tructure and to redistribute wealth and land—in 
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short, to ensure that growth is both equitable and 
sustainable over the long term. Also, the left in 
Latin America, as elsewhere, has become increas- 
ingly willing to work within the constraints of the 
current economic order. Voters and nongovern- 
mental organizations have lent their voices to the 
call for moderation of the severe neoliberal model. 
What the growing ranks of neoliberalism's critics— 
from leftist activists to indigenous farmers to main- 
stream economists—seem to agree on is the need to 
involve in decision making the people affected by 
decisions. Perhaps, as Green notes, by “turn[ing] 
civil society into a third partner of the market and 
state,” Latin Americans can begin to bridge the gaps 
that tragically divide them. 

Douglas Watson 


In the Mountains of Morazán: Portrait of a 
Returned Refugee Community in El Salvador 
By Mandy Macdonald and Mike Gatehouse. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1995. 216 pp., $19, 


During the civil war that ravaged El Salvador in 
the 1980s, the Morazán region, a stronghold of the 
guerrilla Farabundo Martí National Liberation 
Front (FMLN), was subjected to brutal attacks by the 
Salvadoran army. In 1980 and 1981, in an attempt 
to destroy the FMLN forces, the Salvadoran army 
deliberately cleared Morazén’s population through 
aerial bombings, ground sweeps, and massacres. 
Most of those who survived the attacks fled to 
refugee camps in Honduras, where they lived for 
almost a decade. 

Once outside the war zone and with the help of 
international workers and aid organizations, the 
Salvadoran refugees created an exile community 


with its own political structures and innovative 
social programs—including adult literacy instruc- 
tion, schooling, and job training—that became an 
international model. During their years of dis- 
placement, the refugees also meticulously planned 
their repatriation, which began in November 1989, 
as the first group returned to the mountains of 
Morazán, carrying with them every “plank of 
wood” from their camp in Honduras. They named 
their new community in El Salvador “Ciudad 
Segundo Montes,” after a Jesuit priest they had 
befriended while in exile who was later killed by 
the Salvadoran army. 

From their many visits to Segundo Montes, Mac- 
donald and Gatehouse, writers and researchers with 
a long interest in El Salvador, have produced a com- 
prehensive, empathetic work that outlines the 
communitys progressive solutions to the hardships 
the refugees faced. The challenges continued as the 
Salvadorans attempted to transplant and rebuild 
their war-torn community of single mothers, chil- 
dren, elderly people, and both guerrilla and army 
veterans in a new setting. 

Disappointingly, Macdonald and Gatehouse con- 
vey this story through frequently unimaginative 
prose and awkwardly restructured monologues 
delivered by flat characters. Their sociological per- 
spective translates into pages dense with descrip- 
tion, while political analysis is lacking. Several small 
but conspicuous production errors are annoyingly 
evident. These criticisms aside, this meticulous 
chronicle provides an invaluable synopsis of the 
innovative solutions that Ciudad Segundo Montes 
has found to the universal challenges of exile, adap- 
tation, and resettlement. 

Lucien R. Sonder W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Dec. 10-—Meeting m Brussels, the foreign ministers of NATOS 16 
member countnes formally approve plans to mclude formerly 
Communist Eastern European nations, as yet unnamed, in the 
alliance; the ministers also offer to negotiate a spectal charter 
and merease military cooperation with Russia, they pledge that 
NATO has no plans to move nuclear weapons mto Eastern 
Europe. 

Dec. 11—Russian Foreign Minister Yevgeny Primakov accepts 
NATOS offer of a formal security arrangement with Russia but 
notes Russias continued opposition to NATO expansion 


United Nations 

Dec. 3—The Security Council votes unanimously to extend the 
UN peacekeeping mission m Hati, where approxumately 1,300 
UN troops are stationed, untl May 31, 1997, the extension 
may be renewed to July 31, 1997 

Dec. 11—The UN resumes aid programs in Kabul, Af 
after 4 UN ad workers are freed by the Tahban militants who 
rule the city, on November 21 the UN High Commussioner for 
Refugees suspended its aid programs m Kabul, citing 
harassment by the Taliban and the lack of secunty for its staff; 
the Taliban conunues to forbid female UN staff members to 
work in rehef programs in Afghanistan 

Dec. 13—~The Secunty Council nommates Kofi Annan, a 
Ghanaian who ts the current undersecretary general for 
peacekeeping, to succeed Boutros Boutros-Ghal as secretary 
general. 

Dec. 15—Defense mmusters from 6 European nations and 
Canade sign an agreement to create a 4,000-member rapid 
Intervention peacekeeping force under Secunty Council 
control, the force is to be set up in Denmark and is scheduled 
to be ready by 1999. 

Dec. 17—The General Assembly formally appomnts Kofi Annan 
UN secretary general; Annan will assume the post on January 
1, 1997 


AFGHANISTAN 

Dec 8—Taltban guerrillas release a UN plane they forced to land 
on December 7 m western Afghanistan, Syed Abdullo Nuri, a 
Tapk opposition leader, was among at least 9 passengers on the 
UN plane, which was en route from Iran to the northern 
Afghan province of Kunduz, where peace talks are scheduled 
between Nuri and Tajikistan President Emomali Rahmonov. 


ALGERIA 

Dec. 29—Militants from the Armed Islamic Group kill 28 people 
m the village of Ain Defla; hours after the massacre, a car 
bomb explodes m a suburb of Algiers, wounding at least 20 
people; the government says 82 people have died in massacres 
this month. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
Dec 17—The defense mmusters of NATO grant fal approval for 
a scaled down, 31,000-strong US-led peacekeeping force to be 
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stationed m Bosnia until June 1998; the force will inchide 
soldiers from 24 other countnes, including Rusma. 


BULGARIA 

Dec. 21—Prime Minister Zhan Videnov announces that he and 
his entre cabinet are quitting today; Videnov, a Socialist, has 
been widely blamed for 2 years of economic hardship 

Dec. 22—The Sociahst Party elects a new party leader, Georgi 
Parvanov. 


BURMA 

Dec. 8—Pohce break up student protests m Rangoon, and arrest 
hundreds of the protesters; they also confme prodemocracy 
leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi to her house in Rangoon 

Dec. 9—Ruot police disperse several hundred students protesting 
in Rangoon. 

Dec 12—An opposition National League for Democracy 
spokesman says 28 members of the party have been arrested m 
the last several days. 

Dec. 26—The miltary government accuses the All-Burma 
Student Democrauc Front and the Karen National Union, 2 
insurgent groups based in eastern Burma, of carrying out 2 
bomb attacks yesterday at a Buddhist temple that killed 5 
people. 


CAMBODIA 

Dec. 19—On the 3d day of the Ist labor stnke m modern 
Cambodian history, 3,000 garment workers, mostly women, 
march 6 mules from ther Malaysian-owned factory to 
government buildings in downtown Phnom Penh to demand 
higher pay and better worlang conditions. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Dec. 14—Witnesses say that Sumon Goner, the prefect of Besse- 
Kotto cistnict, and his daughter were found beheaded over the 
past week; the murders were apparently commutted in 
retaliation for the recent slaying of former Interior Minister 
Christophe Grelombe and his son by loyalist soldiers; ethnic 
violence has been on the nse smece a mutiny by mostly Yakoma 
soldiers began a month ago. 


CHINA 

Dec. 25—A bomb wounds 5 people outside government offices 
in the Tibetan capital of Lhasa 

Dec. 27—The government announces that ıt has sentenced 
Fulbnght scholar Ngawang Choepel to 18 years in prison, 
saying he had conducted espionage under the guise of filmung 
traditional Tibetan music and dance. 

Dec. 31—In a closed-door tral, a court sentences former student 
protest leader Li Hai to 9 years m prison for “prying into state 
secrets.” 


FRANCE 

Dec 3—A bomb explodes on a Pans commuter tram, killing 2 
people and senously mjuring 7, no one has taken 
responsibility for the bombing. 
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Dec 5—A 3d person dies of wounds mfhcted by the Pans 
bombing. 


GERMANY 

Dec. 13—The Bundestag approves the deployment of 2,000 
peacekeepmg troops to Bosnia, the first German combat-ready 
ground troops to be deployed outside NATO countries’ borders 
stnce World War IL 


GHANA 

Dec 1]—President Jerry Rawhings 1s declared the winner of the 
December 7 presidential elecuon with 57.2% of the vote; his 
main rival, John Kufuor, recetved 39.9%; Rawlings, who 
initially took power m a 1981 muhtary coup, will serve a fal 
4-year term. 


GUATEMALA 

Dec. 29—-in a ceremony attended by President Alvaro Arzu and 
foreign dignitaries that include UN Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, members of the Government's Peace 
Commission and the leaders of the Guatemalan Natonal 
Revolutionary Unity sign an “Accord for a Firm and Lasting 
Peace” that formally ends the 36-year civil war, rebels from the 
Organization of the People in Arms refuse to appear at the 
ceremony, clarmmg that their absence symbolizes therr 
“rejection of some of the accords”, 150 UN soldiers will be 
deployed to oversee demobilization of rebel troops; Chma has 
threatened to veto the UN deployment tn the Security Council, 
citing Guatemalas diplomatic relanons with Taiwan 


INDIA 

Dec. 2—At a railroad station in Ambala, a bomb kalks 12 people 
and wounds 39 on a train headed for Jammu and Kashmir, no 
one claims responsibihty for the attack 

Dec 12—Pnme Minister H. D. Deve Gowda and Bangladeshi 
Prone Minister Sheikh Hasma Wazed sign a 30-year treaty to 
share water from the Ganges River, the rivers flow has been a 
source of fricuon between the 2 countries since 1974, when 
Indra built the Farakka Barrage, a dam that Bangladesh says 
restricts too much water dunng the dry season and releases 
too much durmg the monsoon. 

Dec. 19—Former Prime Minister? V. Narasimha Rao resigns as 
-chief of the Congress Partys parhamentary delegation, Ro is 
the subject of 3 separate corruption unvestigations, = 

Dec. 30—A bomb blows a train off the tracks m the state of 
Assam, lalling at least 26 people and myurmg dozens more; 
pohce suspect separatist Bodo rebels, who have recently split 
into factions. 

Dec. 31—The death toll m yesterday's tram blast 13 rused to 38 


people. 
INDONESIA 


East Timor 

Dec. 10—Bishop Carlos Felipe Xumenes Belo and exiled 
independence leader José Ramos-Horta, both from the 
Indonesian-occupied terntory of East Timor, are awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo. 


IRAQ 

Dec 10—In the northern city of Kirkuk, President Seddam 
Hussem formally announces the resumption of Iraq oil sales 
in the international market as the 1st Iraqi oil is pumped 
through a Turlash pipeline; yesterday UN Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghalı announced that a UN plan to allow the 


sale of $2 bilon m Iraq oil every 6 months to fnance civilan 
relef had been granted final approval, the UN placed : 

economic sanctions on Iraq m August 1990 after Iraq mvaded 
Kuwat 

Dec. 12—Uday Hussein, son of Saddam Husséin, ts wounded m 
an ambush by unknown gunmen in Baghdad. 

Dec. 18—At a meeting of the UN Security Council, Rolf Ekeus, 
the head of the UN special commussion overseemg the 
dismantling of Iraqi weapons of mass destruction, says he 
suspects that the Iraqi government may be hiding as many as 
18 to 25 missiles; the number of missiles unaccounted for was 
previously esurmated by the mspection team at 16; Ekeus has 
advised Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz that Iraq is in 
violanon of the 1991 cease-fire that ended the 
Persian Gulf War, a condition of which was the dismantling of 
Iraq5 weapons of mass destruction 

Dec. 27—The French government announces that it will pull its 
planes out of arr patrols over the protected Kurdish area of 


northern Iraq begining January 1, 1997 


ISRAEL 

Dec. 10—Hezbollah militants fire Katyusha rockets from 
southern Lebanon mto northern Israel, the first cross-border 
shelling since an April 1996 agreement against the targeting of 
civilan areas on either side of the confhct, no casualnes are 


reported. 


JAPAN 

Dec 4—Former Deputy Health Minister Nobuharu Okamitsu 1s 
arrested on charges of taking about $530,000 in bribes 

Dec 12—After a member of the Aum Sbmnkyo cult confessed to 
placing it there, pohce outside Tokyo recover a bottle 
contamimg enough nerve gas to kull 15,000 people 

Dec. 26—Former Prime Mmuster Tsutomu Hata breaks with the 
opposition New Frontier Party, which he helped to found, to 
form the new Sun Party, 12 other New Frontier members of 


parliament jom Hata, leavmg New Fronter with only 139 of 
500 seais 


KOREA, NORTH 

Dec. 29—The government issues a statement expressing “deep 
regret” for sending a submarine with armed commandos ito 
South Korean waters m September, and for the loss of life that 
resulted. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Dec. 2—A US official says that South Korea may be building a 
long-range cruise missile in violation of an agreement it 
with the US in 1979, the issue fs being discussed in bilateral 
nonproliferation talks beginning today m Washington 

Dec. 3—A Foreign Ministry spokesman denies that South Korea 
1s developing a long-range missile. 

Dec 10—The government announces that it plans to Increase its 
muhtary budget by 12.9% each year for the 5 years begining 
in 1998. 

Dec. 26—About 150,000 auto workers walk out to protest the 
secret passage of a law curtailing labors power during a 
predawn parliamentary session at which no opposition 
deputies were present; later, 100 opposition legislators stage a 
sit-in in the National Assembly building to protest what they 
call a “coup d'état by a civilian government.” 

Dec. 27—The Federation of Korean Trade Unions joins the strike 
called yesterday by the outlawed Federation of Democratic 
Unions; nearly 350,000 workers are now on stnke, making 
this the country’s largest strike ever. 

Dec. 28—Riot police clash with protesters and striking workers 
m Seoul, but no serious mjunes are reported. 


LEBANON 


Dec, 7—In the Israel self-declared “security zone” in southern 
Lebanon, Hezbollah militants kill 1 Israeli soldier and wound 
2 others; 6 civilians are wounded in retahatory Israeli 
antipersonnel shelling amed at an area village, a US-brokered 
April 1996 cease-fire bans the use of antipersonnel shells and 
the targeting of cihan areas by both sides m the conflict. 

Dec. 15—Israeli fighter jets fire 12 rockets into Hezbollah 
guernila outposts in southeastern Lebanon; the Israeli attack 
comes in retaliation for a skirmish with Hezbollah 


guerrillas in the security zone that killed 2 guerillas and 
wounded 1 Israeh officer. 


Mexico 

Dec. 2—Attommey General Antonio Lozano Gracia is dismissed by 
President Ernesto Zedillo for failmg to solve several high- 
profile pohucal cnmes, his replacement is the former head of 
the National Human Rights Commussion m Mexico, Jorge 
Madrazo Cuellar. 

Dec 15—Humberto Roque Villanueva is elected as the new 
leader of Mexicos ruling Insututional Revolutionary Party; 
party head Santiago Oñate Laborde resigned last week 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 4—A bomb explodes in a bank m Karachi, injuring 28 
people; yesterday a car bomb myured 12 people m Lahore. 

Dec. 5—The Foreign Ministry announces that China will build a 
2d nuclear power plant ın Palastan; yesterday Chinese 
President Jiang Zemm concluded a 4-day visit to Pakistan 

Dec 18—Prosecutors charge Asf Ali Zardari, the husband of 
ousted Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, with the September 20 
murder of Bhutto’ estranged brother and political opponent, 
Murtaza Bhutto. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Dec. 5—The Palestmman Authority announces it 1s conducting an 
inquiry into the death of Rashid Fityani, a Palesuman who 
dhed last month while in Palestuman police custody; Fityani is 
the 10th pnsoner to die m Palestinian police custody smee the 
force was created in 1994. 

Dec. 12-—Citmg 1ts oppostion to Israeh settlement policies, the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestme, a miltant 
opponent of the Middle East peace accords, chums 
for the attack yesterday that killed 2 Jewish settlers and wounded 
5 others; Palestman officials say 7 members of the organization 
have been arrested today in connection with the attack. 

Dec. 21—In the West Bank city of Hebron, Israeli soldiers 
intervene m a fight between 100 Palestinian residents and 200 
Israel settlers near Hebron’s Old City; under Israeli-Palestinan 
self-rule accords, Israeh sokhers were to withdraw from Hebron 
and the city was to be governed by the Palestinian Authority, 
but m the wake of terrorist attacks against Israehs ın February 
and March, Israel withdrawal from Hebron was delayed, and 
talks on the status of Hebron have been deadlocked. 

Dec 24—At the Erez border crossing on the Gaza Strip, Israel 
President Benjamm Netanyahu and Palestinian Authority 
President Yasir Arafat meet to discuss the delayed Israeli 
military withdrawal from Hebron. 

Dec. 30-——Dennis Ross, the US special envoy to the Middle East, 
meets separately with Arafat and Netanyahu to continue 
` negotiations for Israel withdrawal from Hebron 


PERU 

Dec. 7—The government announces that Elzabeth Cardenas 
Huayta, the second-ranking offictal of the Shining Path 
guerrilla group, was arrested this week ın Ayacucho 
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Dec. 17—Rebels from the Túpac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement, a Manast group, mfiltrate a reception at the 
Japanese embassy in Lima and take as many as 600 people 
hostage, mcluding several ambassadors, the Peruvian foreign 
minister, and President Alberto Fupmor's brother. 

Dec. 18—The rebels announce that they will start killng their 
hostages unless the government agrees to release members of 
the revolutionary group from prison, at least 200 women and 
elderly people have been allowed to leave, and 4 foreign 
government officials have been released to negotiate on behalf 
of the hostages. 

Dec, 20—The guerrillas free 38 more hostages 

Dec. 21—In a nationally televised statement, President Fumon 
says the government would consider lettmg the guernilas leave 
the compound safely if they free all the remaning hostages 
and give up their weapons, the president has refused to speak 
directly with the rebels and has been relying on mediators, 
such as the Red Cross 

Dec. 22—1In a “Christmas gesture,” release 225 
hostages, mcluding 7 US embassy officials, from the residence 
of the Japanese ambassador. 

Dec. 24—A Japanese diplomat tn ul health is released by the 
rebels; the Red Cross reports there are 103 people still being 
held captrve ın the ambassador's residence. 

Dec. 25—Bishop Juan Luis Crpnam of Ayacucho, an ally of 
Fujmmon, makes a 6-hour visit to the compound. 

Dec. 28—in the 1st apparent direct negotiations between the 
government and the Túpac Amaru rebels, Peru's education 
munister and chief negotiator, Domingo Palermo, enters the 
compound; 20 mmutes later, the guernilas release 20 hostages, 
meluding the Malaysian ambassador, Ahmad Mokhtar, and 
Ambassador Diaz of the Dommican Republic, 
ambassadors from Bolivia, Honduras, and Japan remam 
captive, along with 80 other hostages, including 2 cabmet 
members, more than 20 senior police and military officers, 5 
congressmen, and several Supreme Court judges. 

Dec. 29—Palermo reports that his meeting with Tupac Amaru 
leader Néstor Cerpa Cartolm has encouraged “advances 
toward the solution of this grave madent”; since the meeting, 
rebels have modified their original demands from ordering 
their comrades’ release from prison to callmg for better prison 
conditions. - 

Dec. 31—The guermilas release 2 hostages, reducing the total 
number being held to 81; Cerpa says httle progress has been 
made in the negotianons. 


RUSSIA 

Dec 6—In St. Petersburg, 400 nuclear power plant workers 
gather at the plant m a protest over unpaid back wages; on 
December 4, more than a dozen workers seized control of the 
plant and threatened to shut it down if their wages were not 
paid; several hours after the beginning of today’s protest, the 
government sent more than 1 bilhon rubles to St. Petersburg 
and promised to pay the rest of the wages within 1 week 

Dec. 11—The Coal Workers Union votes to end a nanonwide 
coal strike that began December 4 in which approximately 
400,000 miners took part, on December 6 the Russian 
government promises to pay by the end of this year 
approxmnately $400 million owed ın unpaid back wages to 
Russian miners 

Dec. 15—The IMF resumes partial disbursement of a $10.1 
bilhon loan to Russia ıt suspended m October because of 
government inaction on tax reform; the IMF will pay the 
October installment of $336 mullion but has yet to decide on 
whether it will pay the November and December installments 

Dec. 17—In the Chechen village of Novye Atag, 6 Red Cross 
workers are killed and another ts wounded m a dawn attack by 
masked gunmen at a hospital compound operated by the 
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organization; the Red Cross and the several other remammg 
add orgamzations ın Chechnya evacuate all foreign personnel 
m response to the attack. 

Dec. 20—The Chechen separatist governments security service 
tells the Itar-Tass news agency that it has detamed several 
suspects m connection with the December 17 killmg of Red 
Cross workers and that ıt beheves the kalings were politically 
motivated 

Dec 27—Former national secunty adviser Aleksandr Lebed 
announces his formaton of a new poliucal party, the Russian 
Popular Republican Party, Lebed, who ranked 3d m this year’s 
presidential elections, was dismissed from the post of national 
secunty adviser in October. 

In Moscow, President Boris Yeltsin meets with Chinese 
Prime Minister Lı Peng for a 2d day to discuss trade issues and 
announces plans to decrease the number of troops deployed 
on the Smo-Russian border, Li has also met with Pome 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin, who promised a $2.5 billion 
loan to China to build a nuclear power plant. 


RWANDA 

Dec. 24—A UN spokeswoman says the organizanon has 
documented the arrests of 2,350 Hutu refugees returnmg from 
Zarre and Tanzania over the last 2 months, most of the more 
than 87,000 Rwandans currently being held on suspicion of 
having taken part m the 1994 genocide are being detained 
without proper arrest orders. 


SERBIA 

Dec 3—President Slobodan Milosevic shuts down the radio 
station B-92, Belgrade’s last independent news outlet, 
protesters have gathered in Belgrade by the tens of thousands 
every day since the president annulled opposinon victories in 
November 17 municipal elections. 

Dec. 4—The US State Department says Serbian Foreign Mmuster 
Milan Milutmovic has promised that his government will not 
use force to repress the ongomg antigovernment protests, the 
US warned Serbia yesterday that a use of force would preclude 
the possibility of removmg economic and polincal sanctions 
on 

Dec. 5---The government allows B-92 to resume broadcasting, 
promises to pay overdue pensions and student loans and 
grants, and announces the resignations of several unpopular 
party leaders; the head of Belgrade’s election commission says 
the commission has asked the courts to reexamine the 
annulment of local election results. 

Dec 6—Information Minister Aleksander Tiyanic resigns, saying 
he was not consulted about the decision to close the news 
radio station B-92. 

Dec 8—The Supreme Court announces that it has upheld the 
government's annulment of an opposition victory m local 
elections in Belgrade. 

Opposition leader Zoran Djindjic says plainclothes police 
have stepped up their efforts to arrest leaders of the daily 
demonstrations in Belgrade; he says 40 have been detamed m 
the pest several days. 

Dec 9—Some 100,000 protesters march in Belgrade, beginning 
the third week of antgovernment demonstrations 

Dec 13—In the largest antigovernment demonstration m 3 
weeks, 200,000 protesters march m Belgrade. 

Dec. 17—As 200,000 people again march m Belgrade, Milosevic 
meets with student protesters and promises a judicial review of 
documents the students say prove that the opposition won 
election in 17 cities; Milosevic also invites the Organizanon for 
Secunty and Cooperadon m Europe (OSCE) to review the 
election results 

Dec 22—Opposiuon leaders announce the formanon of the 
Union of Free Cines and Municipalities of Serbia, a coalition of 


the 30 municipalities already governed by the opposition and 
officials from 14 municrpalines who say they were robbed of 


victory by the government in the recent elections; Zoran 
Djindpc, an oppositon leader, says the new coalition ts 
tended not to oppose Milosevic but to prepare for a peaceful 
transition when the opposition assumes power 

Dec 24—Pro- and ant-Milosevic demonstrators clash in 
Belgrade, leaving 58 people wounded, 50,000 regime 
supporters had been bused nto Belgrade from around the 
country (although some reported being threatened with job 
loss 1f they did not go); between 200,000 and 300,000 people 
take part m the opposition demonstration, m his 1st public 
appearance since the unrest began over a month ago, Milosevic 
accuses the opposition of bemg traitors who want to break up 
“strong Serbia.” 

Dec. 26—Defymg last nights Interior Ministry warnmg that 
protests would be banned today, some 60,000 antigovernment 
demonstrators take to the streets of Belgrade. 

Dec 27—OSCE representative Fehpe González reports that his 
fact-finding mission has found that the opposition coalition 
won the November 17 elecnons in 13 cities and in 9 distncts 
of Belgrade, Gonzalez calls on the government to respect the 
results, warning that if it does not it will face further 
international isolation; Serbian Foreign Minister Milan 
Milutmovic calls the report “good, constructive, and very 


Hospital officials announce that opposition supporter 
Predrag Starcevic died 3 days ago after being beaten by 
Milosevic supporters dunng clashes in Belgrade. 

Dec. 29—A letter from mulitary officers expressmg solidanty with 
the protesters is read at an opposition demonstration m 


Belgrade. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Dec. 1—The New York Times reports that the government of 
Sierra Leone and Revolutionary United Front leader Foday 
Sankoh have signed a peace treaty endmg a 5-year crvil war 


SOMALIA 


Dec 18—Fightmg in Mogadishu over the past 5 days has lulled 
at least 300 people, mostly ctviltans; faction leader Hussein 
Mohammed Aidid’s supporters have been battling the alhed 
forces of Mohammed Alı Mahdi, Osman Hassan Alı Atto, and 
Musa Sud Yalahow; peace talks convened in Ethiopia on 
November 29 have stalled. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Dec 4—The Consntunonal Court approves a new constitution, 
completing the transition from white supremacy to nonracial 
democracy; the constitution includes a bill of rights, a host of 
social and economic nghts for adults and children, and a 
provision outlawing the death penalty; the document creates a 
federal system of 9 provinces, with a strong central 
government led by a powerful president with a 2-chamber 
l 

Dec. 13—President Nelson Mandela agrees to allow the Truth 
and Reconcaibation Commission to grant amnesty for acts 
committed untl May 10, 1994, the day of his mauguration; 
the commission had previously been allowed to grant amnesty 
only for acts committed before December 10, 1993, a deadhne 
that excluded the many right-wing extremists who violently 
opposed the transition to nonracial democracy 

Dec. 24—Two bombs lall 3 people and injure at least 50 ina 
shopping area m Worcester, a farmmg town m the 
southwestern part of the country; no one claims responsibility 
for the attacks. 


SUDAN 

Dec 8—Rebels led by Kerubmo Kwanyin Bol release 3 aid 
workers they had been holding hostage since November 1; the 
release of the hostages, 1 of whom is an American, was 
negotated by US Representative Bill Richardson (D -N.M.) 
and Sudanese government officials; the rebels continue to hold 
hostage 5 wounded members of a rival faction led by John 
Garang. 


SWITZERLAND 

Dec 31—President Jean-Pascal Delamuraz says calls by the 
World Jewish Congress for a compensation fund for Jews with 
claims on money deposited in Swiss banks during the 
Holocaust are “blackmail.” 


SYRIA 

Dec 3]—1n Damascus, 9 people are killed and 44 are wounded 
when a bomb explodes on a passenger bus; no one takes 
responsibility 


TAIWAN 
Dec 5—Foreign Minister John Chang announces that Tarwan 
will cancel all foreign aid to South Afnca, suspend most 
treaties, and recall its ambassador, on November 27 South 
Afncan President Nelson Mandela announced that his country 
would transfer diplomatic recognition from Tarwan to China 
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agreement, promising contmued talks by both sides m 
Tajikistan 4-year civil war, the establishment of a national 
reconciliation commission, and a fmal peace accord by July 
1997. 


TANZANIA 
Dec. 5—The UN and the Tanzanian government order the 
approximately 542,000 Rwandan Hutu refugees in Tanzania to 
return to Rwanda by December 31 
Dec. 12—Some 320,000 Rwandan refugees from 4 camps near 
the town of Ngara, in western Tanzania, begin walking east, 
away from Rwanda, in apparent determination to defy the 
government’ order that they return to Rwanda. 
Dec. 13—Soldiers force most of the refugees who left camps 
to return. 
Dec 14—Soldiers and police officers force tens of thousands of 
to begin walking toward Rwanda 
Dec 16—More than 100,000 refugees cross into Rwanda. 


TURKEY 

Dec. 25—Prime Minister Necmettm Erbakan says he will send 
State Minister Fehim Adak to Washington to pledge fnendship 
and clear up “misunderstandings” with the US, which has 
expressed concern over Erbakan’ pan-Islamic ideas and visits 
to Libya and Iran 

Parhament votes 255 to 217 to allow US planes that are part 

of the alhed ar patrols over northern Iraq to use air bases in 


begrnmng in 1997 
TAJIKISTAN 


Dec, 23—-n Moscow, Tajik President Emomah Rahmonov and 
Tajik rebel leader Syed Abdullo Nun sign a cease-fire 


southern Turkey for the mission. 

Dec. 26—A federal police official testifies before a parliamentary 
commission that he knows of a cese m which a police informer 
was turned over by police to Abdullah Catli, a leading crime 
boss, and never seen again; the testumony 1s the latest in a 
scandal that has erupted smce the November 3 death of Cath 


Announcing the 
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ies 
‘urrent History’ editors 
ave excerpted choice 
rucles from recent issues 
ad are making them 
valable in 90-minute 


adio presentations. 


‘se the order form on the 
ack cover to add Current 
‘story to your audio library 
xday at the special price of 
3.95 each! 


Catch up on key regions and events in recent history — as viewed by the 
experts at Current History. Each 90-minute audiocassette features the best of 
our recent coverage of a major region to give you the insight you need into 


the trends and events that are shaping our world — and our future. 


Volume 1: “The Disintegration of the Soviet Union” 
Chart the course of the Soviet Umon’ demise with Current History's 
esteemed coverage. 


Volume 2: “China Rising: A Superpower Awakes” 
Current History’s China experts guide you through China’ dramatic eco- 
nomic and cultural evolution. 


Volume 3: “The Fundamentalist Challenge in the Middle East” 
The Islamic threat to peace and democracy ın the Middle East is explored 
in this collection, which includes in-depth examinations of religious fun- 
` damentalism’ umpact on Egypt, Israel, and the Palestinian Authonty. 
Volume 4: “Latin America: Open for Business?” 
The prospects for economic integration after NAFTA along with the eco- 
nomic travails of Mexico and the market successes of Chile are among 


the topics covered in this assessment of the new business chmate in Latin 
America 
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and a senior police official m a car crash, questions about what 
the 2 were doing together have given nse to allegations that 
recent governments have been mvolved in death squad 
activities, harboring terrorists, extortion, and herom deals. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Dec. 6—Parliament member Sir John Gorst withdraws his 
support of Pnme Minister John Majors Conservative Party; the 
announcement deprives the Conservatives of therr 1-seat 
majority m the 631-seat House of Commons, but does not 
threaten ther control of the government because they are 
supported by the 9 Ulster Unionist members of parliament 


Hong Kong 

Dec 11—Busmessman Tung Chee-hwa is endorsed by an 
electoral college handpicked by Beying to become Hong 
Kongs first chief executive when the territory reverts to 
Chinese rule July 1, 1997. 

Dec. 17-—In his 1st address since being chosen chief executive, 
Tung Chee-hwa pledges to preserve Hong Kongs British-style 
legal system and to resist Chmese efforts to gun special 
economuc privileges in the terntory. 

Dec 21—In Shenzhen, China, a 400-member committee 
handpicked by Beijing from Hong Kongs busmess and 
pohtical elte selects 60 members for the new legislature to 
replace the current Legislatve Council on July 1, 1997, Hong 
Kongs Democratic Party boycotts the process and holds street 
protests, while Governor Chris Patten denounces the 
procedure as “a bizarre farce.” 


UNITED STATES 

Dec. 4—The US begins evacuating to Turkey between 4,000 and 
5,000 Kurds and Iraqis working for private aid organizations 
in northern Iraq; before being resettled in the US, the evacuees 
are to stay at a US ar base m Guam, as did the two previous 
groups of evacuees from northern Iraq: 2,100 Kurds who were 
direct employees m US military and relief operations m 
northern Iraq, and 600 US-supported Iraq dissidents 

Dec 5—President Bill Chnton nominates Madeleine Albright to 
become secretary of state; 1f confirmed, Albright would be the 
lst woman to serve m such a high-ranking US government 


post. 
Clmton nominates Senator Wilham Cohen, a Republican, 
for secretary of defense; other Clinton nominations today 


include national security adviser Anthony Lake for director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Dec. 9—In Washington, President Chnton and Defense Secretary 
Wilham Perry meet with General Chi Haolnan, the Chmese 
defense mmuster, Chi leads the highest-ranking Chinese 

delegation ever to visit the United States, which has 
undertaken a 2-week visit to discuss Chinese sovereignty over 
Tarwan and Hong Kong and security on the Korean Peninsula, 
as well as miltary and human nghts issues. 

Dec. 18—At a Quanuco, Virginia, FBI taming academy, officials 
arrest Earl Edwin Pitts, an FBI supervisor, on charges of 
espionage for Russia, if convicted, Pitts could be sentenced to. 
life in prison 

Dec 30—The US announces that North Korea has agreed for the 
lst ome to enter talks with South Korea and the US about 


formally endmg the Korean War. 
ZAIRE 


Dec. 2—Rebel leader Laurent Kabila says brs forces have taken 2 

towns, Beni m the north and Kamutuga ın the south, causmg 

t troops to flee westward; a rebel Heutenant says the 
mostly Tutsi rebels have entered Kisangam, the largest city m 
eastern Zaire, but the government denies this and accuses 
Uganda of invading the country. 

Dec. 3—At a meeting of Central Afmcan leaders m Brazzaville, 
Congo, Zainan Prime Mimster Leon Kengo wa Dondo accuses 
Rwanda, Burundi, and Uganda of backing the rebels and vows 
that Zare will recover its lost territory “whatever the cost.” 

Dec 10—After lootmg, destroying homes, and allegedly allmg 3 
Greek businessmen and more than 100 Zanans, government 
troops flee Buma, the last major government-held aty m 
northeastern Zaire, without a fight, rebel forces now control 
more than 31,000 square miles on the borders with Uganda, 
Rwanda, and Burund: 

Dec. 11—UN officials announce that the Red Cross and the UN 
World Food Program have begun arlifts to some 100,000 
Rwandan and Burundian refugees recently found in Shabunda, 
100 miles west of Bukavu, m eastern Zaire 

Dec. 17—President Mobutu Sese Seko returns to Kinshasa after 4 
months in Europe for cancer treatment 

Dec. 18—Mobutu names General Mahele Bakoungo Lioko chief 
of staff of the armed forces 

Dec. 24—Mobntu supporters and opposition leaders announce 
agreement on a new “crisis government” that retains Prime 
Mimuster Leon Kengo wa Dondo, cntics have charged Kengo 
with mishandimg the government's response to the rebellion 
m eastern Zare. u 
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“The most likely eae (eee the current st reality i in Bosnia and the goal 


of Dayton” is an extremely weak, fragile, and relatively unstable country—a 
conntry in-name and international recognition only without 4 central capacity 
_ to’ manage trade ‘and finance, one that gel continue to demand external assis- | 


i tance and peoe um for a a longt time.” 
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Y AG e 
Bosnia after Dayton: Year Two fg, P pisTORe , À 


SUSAN L.. WOODWARD 


end the nearly four years of war in Bosnia 

and Herzegovina was a turning point: in the 
most violent and disruptive war in Europe in 50 
years; in a Balkan crisis that could still destabilize 
the most geostrategically sensitive area of the con- 
tinent; and in American leadership in the post-cold 
war era. Dayton established a “general framework 
agreement for peace” intended to consolidate the 
cease-fire signed October 10, 1995; it is also 
designed to set the conditions for a sustainable 
peace with international assistance and ensure a 
united, sovereign, and viable Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. 

When the nato-led force to implement the 
accord (IFOR) took over command from the UN Pro- 
tecuon Force (UNPROFOR) on December 20, 1995, 
scholars of peace settlements emphasized that the 
Dayton accords success would depend on interna- 
tional commitment to its implementation. The 
record of the first year adds two more lessons: that 
the terms of the accord also matter to the outcome, 
and that the outside powers in charge of imple- 
mentation (American and European organizations 


[= Dayton accord of November 21, 1995, to 
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pe COMPLE ey) 


“hic oon 
primarily) can create difficulties of meine they 
are not prepared. 

Much has been accomplished. The spectacular 
success of IFOR in separating the warring parties, 
demobilizing armies, and removing police check- 
points has stopped the fighting. Prisoners of war 
have been exchanged, and confidence-building 
measures among the armies of the three warring 
parties operate well. Elections at the national, entity, 
and cantonal levels took place on schedule on 
September 14, 1996, with minimal violence. Bosnia 
had joined the mF and the World Bank before the 
elections, and aid for economic reconstruction had 
begun to flow by June. No one visiting Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in the summer of 1996 could fail to 
sense the change in mood since IFor’ arrival: the 
tentative hopefulness, the slow improvement in 
physical conditions, the willingness to admit a long- 
ing to see close relatives and friends on the other 
side of military confrontation lines, and the nearly 
universal desire for a job and normal life. 

Nonetheless, the results of the September elec- 
tions were disheartening to many. Far from provid- 
ing a smooth transition and easy exit for IFOR, the 
elections predictably gave a democratic stamp of 
approval to the three nationalist parties that had 
waged the war. Irregularities in voter lists, accusa- 
tions that conditions for a free and fair election did 
not exist, and fears of violence led the Organization 
for Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) mis- 
sion to postpone municipal elections indefinitely. 
The three ruling parties have continued their prewar 
and wartime policies of seeking total party control 
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within their own community, pursuing their defini- 
tion of national political and economic interests in 
all encounters, and collaborating with each other on 
a division-of-spoils principle by competing for party 
control of specific ministries and jurisdictions while 
locking competitors out. 

The tight and inflexible deadlines set to allow 
American soldiers to leave in 12 months, and the 
lack of organization and funding for the civilian 


operation until late spring, did little to counteract 


the human and physical forces working for separa- 
tion. The resources of the international interven- 
tion—territorial demarcations, humanitarian aid, 
economic assistance, electoral laws, government 
ministries, and population resettlements—increased 
the ruling parties’ advantages over opposition par- 
ties. Whether one looks at communication, the set- 
tlement of refugees and displaced persons, or 
political power, the goal of a multiethnic, unified 
Bosnia was further from realization than at the time 
of the Dayton signing. 

Despite a painfully long wait for Amer- 
ican commitment, consensus that the 





> me 
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enforce the accord lead to success? Already United 
States officials have quietly shifted to more modest 
goals of preventing a resumption of war but leaving 
the political outcome to the parties themselves. 
Their European allies have long given priority to 
regional stability, although for some countries, such 
as Italy or Germany, this requires a certain political 
outcome in Bosnia. Officials on both sides of the 
Atlantic, however, remain convinced (or is it hope- 
ful?) that the process of implementing the Dayton 
accord will work. 


SILENT OCCUPATION 

The peace process in Bosnia and Herzegovina is a 
silent occupation. Both military and civilian officials 
repeat almost daily that peace will not come to 
Bosnia unless the parties want it, and that the inter- 
national community is there only to assist the par- 


_ ties in implementing their agreement. Nonetheless, 


the process is strictly governed by the document 
negotiated at Dayton, Ohio, and by the instructions 
and vigilant oversight of its international 
implementers. 


departure of NATO forces without a follow- For the three The Dayton accord is a shopping list of 
on force would see an almost immediate warring parties compromises drawn up by the negotiators, 
resumption of the war was taken to heart. ” then bargained and revised by one repre- 
On December 20, 1996, the 55,000-per- the [Dayton] sentative of the three warring parties (Pres- 
son IFOR handed over command to a Sta- accord is only ident Alija Izetbegovic) and the presidents 
bilization Force (sFor) of 31,000 to be atruce... of neighboring Croatia and Serbia, repre- 


deployed for another 18 months under 
United States army General William 
Crouch. It plans to downsize after 12 months to a 
much smaller Deterrence Force (DFoR).! The major 
powers have recognized that their own lack of coor- 
dination and preparation for civilian tasks has con- 
tributed substantially to slowing the pace of the 
civilian aspects of the accord and allowed the par- 
ties to play one international organization or for- 
eign power off against another. The second annual 
conference on civilian implementation, held in Lon- 
don on December 4 and 5, 1996, aimed to improve 
coordination under the authority of the Office of 
the High Representative, but not to hand it any 
power, and to improve enforcement through 
assertive, coordinated use of economic condition- 
ality against local parties that do not comply. 

Will a commitment to maintain.a military pres- 
ence for 18 more months, improved coordination 
on the civilian side, and greater willingness to 





spor includes 8,500 American soldiers on the ground, the 
13,500 soldiers who will be part of pror will include 5,500 
Americans. 





senting the other two Bosnian parties. A set 
of 11 annexes commits the outside powers 
and local parties to specific tasks for its realization. 
Its virtue is to legitimize an international military 
intervention force and civilian administration—and 
above all American troops—with consent, leaving 
intact international norms of sovereignty. 

But that pledge of consent and cooperation was 
given by only one of the three warring parties’ lead- 
ers—President Izetbegovic, leader of the Bosnian 
Muslims (now preferring the label Bosniac), whom 
the negotiators took to represent the whole of a 
sovereign Bosnia. The Bosnian Croat and Bosnian 
Serb delegations refused to sign the accord. Amer- 
ican negotiators looked instead to Croatian Presi- 
dent Franjo Tudjman and Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic, as imputed patrons and sup- 
pliers of political protection and military support to 
their Bosnian conationals, to ensure the coopera- 
tion of their Bosnian counterparts, and thus to sig- 
nal that sovereignty cannot be divided or shared. 
For the three warring parties, the accord is only a 
truce while they continue to pursue their wartime 
goals by other means. 


Behind the commitment to a united and 
sovereign Bosma, however, lies a complex agree- 
ment that is structured around two separate cease- 
fires, prescribing four competing and only partial 
strategies for peace, and containing no overall con- 
ception of a final political outcome. The kernel of 
the Dayton accord is the Washington Agreement of 
March 1994 between the Bosniacs of the Party of 


Democratic Action (spA) and the Bosnian Croats’ - 


Party of Croatian Democratic Union (HDZ) to cease 
hostilities and form a federation. Dayton extends 
this agreement to the remaining territory of Bosnia, 
recognizing Serb areas as a separate entity, Repub- 
lika Srpska. The state of Bosnia and Herzegovina is 
comprised of these two constitutional entities—the 
Bosniac-Bosnian Croat federation and the Serb 
Republic. These two bilateral agreements are, in 
fact, on separate tracks, the first having begun in 
March 1994 and the second after the formal sign- 
ing of the Dayton accord in Paris on December 14, 
1995, with different dynamics and separate inter- 
national tutelage. 


NO COHERENT STRATEGY FOR PEACE 

The lists of tasks in the Dayton accord do not 
form a coherent strategy for peace but four implicit 
and partial strategies that are in conflict. First, 
implementation of the two cease-fires follows the 
logic of classic peacekeeping. Vast global experience 
with ending civil wars demonstrates that no matter 
how much parties to armed conflict desire peace 
and behave in a conciliatory fashion toward their 
former enemies, there is a vulnerable transition 
period between war and peace when neither side 
can trust the other. The belligerents need outside 
parties who are willing to provide a psychological 
bridge until individuals begin to believe that the 
war is over and reorient their behavior toward peace 
and reconciliation. 

The first stage of such assistance is from foreign 
military personnel who oversee the separation of 
military forces, their demobilization, the restoration 
of freedom of movement for civilians, and the trans- 
fer of security functions to civilian police. The next 
step 1s economic aid and reconstruction to provide 
demobilized soldiers opportunities to work while 
international monitoring of human rights and civil- 
1an police forces continues to provide psychologi- 
cal security as the trust necessary to a political 
settlement is rebuilt. 

The specific tasks of ror were limited to the sec- 
ond of the two cease-fire agreements and this first 


stage of peace: to separate the warring parties along 
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a zone of separation between the Bosniac-Croat 
Federation and the Serb Republic called the inter- 
entity boundary line (FBL); oversee the transfer of 
political authority between the two Bosnian enti- 
ties where the front line of October 1995 and the 
BL drawn at Dayton did not coincide; help the 
parties negotiate hundreds of minor adjustments in 
that EBL; and monitor compliance and subsequent 
confidence-building measures among the three 
armies. 

The political character of these two cease-fires is 
different, however. The purpose of the federation 
for its patrons, Washington and Bonn, was to end 
the fighting between Bosnian Croats and Bosnian 
Muslims (which, at the time of the Washington 
Agreement, was especially vicious in central 
Bosnia) by reviving their anti-Serb alliance of Octo- 
ber 1991—October 1992 and redirecting their mili- 
tary forces in common action against the Bosnian 
Serbs. The Dayton agreement preserves this atti- 
tude. Diplomatic attention, economic aid, and tech- 
nical assistance have been largely directed to the 
federation to transform it from a tactical wartime 
alliance into a real federation. Economic sanctions 
remained on the Bosnian Serbs until they had 
demonstrated their cooperation with the cease-fire 
through its full 120 days of implementation in 
March 1996. World Bank aid focused solely on the 
federation until summer; by year’s end, 98.7 per- 
cent of all public assistance had gone to the feder- 
ation, with only 1.3 percent to the Serb Republic. 
No IFOR military assets were deployed along the 
Croat-Muslim confrontation line, which is not even 
recognized by the Dayton accord. American prin- 
cipals still perceive the greatest danger to the 
Bosnian state to be the Bosnian Serbs military 
capacity, and an overriding purpose of the federa- 
tion and the Dayton accord was to create a military 
balance to deter renewed military expansion by 
Bosnian Serbs. 

` This attitude toward the Bosnian Serbs, Ameri- 
can theories of war termination, and the view of the 
Clinton administration that the war was external 
aggression made possible by a military asymmetry 
(especially of heavy weaponry) yield a second strat- 
egy that is not fully compatible with the peace- 
keeping mission of IFOR/SFOR troops. This strategy 
says that the Dayton cease-fire will not become a 
sustainable peace until there is a military balance 
between the two entities and the Bosnian govern- 
ment has the capacity for self-defense. Annex 1-B 
on “military stabilization” contains elements of 
arms control demanded by Europeans at Dayton, 
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but it is premised on the prior, bilateral niilitary 
balance.2 

Stabilization—a primary goal of the spor mission 
in 1997—began with the staged lifting of the arms 
embargo on the Bosnian government (light weapons 
after three months, and heavy weapons and aircraft 
after six) and a commitment by American negotia- 
tors at Dayton to “train and equip” a Bosnian army 
(a united army of the federation, not a pan-Bosnian 
army) able to defend against Bosnian Serbs. The sig- 
natures of Presidents Milosevic and Tudjman are 
meant to guarantee that they have abandoned plans 
to partition Bosnia between them and to guarantee 
Bosnian sovereignty within its prewar republican 
borders. In October 1996 a separate agreement was 
signed, under French auspices, on mutual recogni- 
tion between Izetbegovic and Milosevic. 

More significant is the informal guarantee implied 
in the American military and diplomatic presence. 
Europeans focus instead on a regional 
arms control regime, negotiated at Vienna 
on the treaty on Conventional Forces in 
Europe principles of transparency, coop- 
eration, and stable force levels for Bosnia, 
Croatia, and Yugoslavia, and between the 
parties within Bosnia and Herzegovina, 





For Izetbegovic, 
the Dayton 
accord is not a 
just peace, and 


tasks also reflect a moral indictment and political 
judgment on war guilt. This aspect, a demand for 
justice, represents in part the broader foreign pol- 
icy goals and position of the Clinton administration 
to deter rogue states (as it labels Serbia) and serious 
violations of international humanitarian law in the 
future, and in part a set of conditions for signing the 
accord made by President Izetbegovic. For Izetbe- 
govic, the Dayton accord is not a just peace, and 
without justice, there will be no peace. In the words 
of the negotiators, the accord “takes sides” politi- 
cally with Izetbegovic’ party, the spa, on the argu- 
ment that his constituency, the Bosnian Muslims, 
was the primary victim of aggression and genocide 
and that he represents the political value of multi- 
ethnic cooperation. 

This third strategy has two separate elements. 
One assumes that without a sense of justice, there 
will be no end to the cycles of retribution and 
revenge. Bosnian citizens must be per- 
suaded that there is a universal standard 
the international community is willing to 
enforce, however belatedly; Muslims must 
feel vindicated; and Serbs must have the 
indictment of collective guilt removed by ` 
holding individual political and military 


and on a ratio of forces agreed at Dayton Without justice leaders responsible for the war. “Ethnic 
based on population (5:2:2 for Yugoslavia, ; ‘ cleansing” must therefore be reversed, giv- 
Croatia, and Bosnia, and 2:1 for the feder- there will be no ing all persons the right to return to their 
ation and the Serb Republic). An impor- peace. prewar homes or receive compensation. 


tant monitoring task for SFOR in 1997, this 
regime requires some armies (particularly 
in Yugoslavia and the Serb Republic) to cut their 
holdings of heavy weapons (tanks, artillery, combat 
aircraft and vehicles, attack helicopters) while per- 
mitting others to build up.3 

Although Dayton is explicitly a negotiated agree- 
ment and not a victors’ justice, some of the accords 





2American diplomats attribute the October 1995 cease-fire 
and the Dayton agreement to the success of this approach: 
a military balance beiwera the Serba aad the ee 

ation by encouraging joint operations between the Bosman 
government army and the Croat Defense Council and look- 
ing the other way at arms deliveries to the federation; nur- 
turing military cooperation between Bosnia and a Croatia 
that had recerved outside assistance m ing and tram- 
ing its army; and using NATO to bomb Bosnian Serb military 


ets. 

By basing the ratios on tion, and not on economic 
capacity, the burden of detense expenditures may become a 
serious limit on growth; reductions in military manpower 
are not mentioned, which su an additional reason for 
concern about economic ; and the wisdom of adding 
offensive combat equipment that none of the three parties 
currently holds is questionable. 





The International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia, set up at The 
Hague in 1994, will judge serious violations of 
international humanitarian law in addition to 
improving the institutional capacity and obligation 
of the international community to intervene in the 
future. Those indicted by the tribunal are prohib- 
ited from running for or holding public office, and 
a conditionality clause bars any community not 
cooperating with the tribunal from receiving eco- 
nomic aid. All members of the international force 
are prohibited from contact with those who have 
been indicted and are obliged to arrest and hand 
over to the tribunal any they encounter. Congres- 
sional legislation prohibits American economic 
assistance to any community that does not cooper- 
ate with the tribunal (which is interpreted to mean 
the entire Serb Republic as long as Bosnian Serb 
leaders Radovan Karadzic and General Ratko 
Mladic are not at The Hague) and to projects that 
do not promote multiethnic cooperation. 

The other element of the just peace strategy is 
a political process aimed at removing radical 


nationalists and freeing the vast majonty of inno- 
cent civilians to reconnect and reconcile. In the 
American version of this.strategy, the removal from 
any influence and power of Karadzic and Mladic 
through their arrest would enable more moderate 
leaders to win in elections and lead the Bosnian Serbs 
on a path toward reintegration. The September elec- 
tions were thus to be an essential step in completing 
the defeat of Karadzic’s party, a defeat that had begun 
with the Croatian military offensives and NATO 
bombing campaign of the summer of 1995, and 
Milosevics concessions on territory made at Dayton. 

The Bosnian government version, presented at 
Dayton by then-Foreign Minister Mohamed Sacir- 
bey, is to counteract the concessions it made to 
obtain American military support for Bosnian 


sovereignty—accepting the right of Bosnian Serbs - 


to self-governance within their 49. percent of 
Bosnian territory (the Serb Republic) and relin- 
quishing military plans for further territorial acqui- 
sitions—with a political strategy to regain control 
over the entire territory of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
This would begin with the immediate “liberation” 
of Sarajevo and continue with the right of all 
Bosnian citizens to return to their prewar homes 
and vote in their localities of residence in 1991.4 
Thus, while international actors remove radical 
Serb nationalists from above, the right of all dis- 
placed persons and refugees to vote in their home 
locality of 1991 and the international commitment 
to monitor human rights and supervise elections 
would initiate a process from below that ensnares 
Serb politicians in a maze of human rights obliga- 
tions and changes the social composition in favor 
of voters who will be loyal to Sarajevo. In the long 
run, majoritarian principles would win out in both 
the federation and the Serb Republic. , 


ECONOMIC REVIVAL 

National elections had an additional purpose for 
the international force: to enable IFOR to exit Bosnia. 
Elections would create a government (the “com- 
mon institutions” of the two entities) able to pro- 
vide civilian security and restore normal life before 
the staged withdrawal began, and the military bal- 
ance created by a trained and equipped federation 





‘Bosman Prime Minister Hasan Muratovic first referred to 
the Serb exodus as “liberation.” The term “liberation” has 
come to be applied by Bosmac polincians, including Presi- 
dent Izetbegovic and former Prime Minister Hanis Silajdzic, 
to the entire termtory of the former republic, for example, it 
was the theme of Izetbegovic's first public appearance since 
Dayton, at an election rally in Gorazde on May 4, 1996. 
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army would deter a new war. Essential to this pro- 
cess of normalization, however, is a fourth element 
of peacebuilding: the strategy Americans liken to 
the Marshall Plan. 

There is a widespread recognition in the United 


` States government and among Europeans that a 


devastated economy, destroyed infrastructure, and 
demobilized soldiers without a chance of employ- 
ment provide miserable prospects for peace. Eco- 
nomic revival following close on the heels of a 
cease-fire can reincorporate demobilized soldiers 
into society, wean leaders from war by enriching 
them through commercial rather than war profits, 
and bring people from all sides of the war back into 
contact through markets and trade. The cease-fire 
becomes anchored in society and political solutions 
can emerge. In the language of peacekeeping strat- 
egy, which it complements, the revival of economic 
activity is a confidence-building measure and the 
essential follow-on to end a war definitively. 


DAYTON’S ACHILLES’ HEEL 

The Dayton agreement stopped the war before 
any of the three warring parties had achieved their 
political goals. It recognized the nationalist goals of 
all three governing parties, legitimized the ethnic 
principle of rule, and completed the aim of the 
war—to change the geographical distribution of the 
population to make national control over territory 
irreversible—with the transfer of the one remaining 
exception, the Serb-held suburbs of Sarajevo, to fed- 
eration control in February 1996. By expecting these 
political party leaders with nationalist goals to act 
with the accountability of governments in imple- 
menting their agreement, the international commu- 
nity appears to support their ambitions to create 
separate party-states in which each dominates and 
none becomes a minority. But the accord does not 
affirm the irreducible element for each of the three 
parties—external recognition of their national right 
to self-governance—nor does it choose among their 
conflicting political views of a Bosnian state. The 
Dayton accord is not a political settlement. 

For some, Dayton is “the last will and testament 
of Bosnia,” providing a cover for its effective parti- 
tion, while for others it initiates a workable process 
to reintegrate Bosnia. American officials honestly 
represented their diplomatic objectives as a com- 
promise between the realistic and moralistic goals 
of the Clinton administration. To stop the war they 
would accept that Bosnia had been effectively par- 
titioned and make no guarantees of a political 
turnaround, but they would do as much as possible 
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during one year to assist the Bosnian government 
leadership of Alija Izetbegovic and the multiethnic 
goal. What the Bosnian government made of this 
assistance would be up to it. 

The political dilemma of integration or partition 
tends to focus attention on recalcitrant Serbs, but it 
is relations within the Bosniac-Croat federation that 
pose the greatest threat to the Dayton accord and 
the peace operation. The political positions of the 
federation’s two parties have grown further apart 
now that the strategic shifts favoring Croats and the 
cessation of hostilities with Serbs shift the two par- 
ties’ objectives from territorial to economic and 
political goals. The Bosnian Croat noz, which faces 
no political opposition in the territory it controls, 
has no intention of abandoning what it considers to 
be its national rights to territorial sovereignty and 
economic assets within or moving through that ter- 
ritory. It views unification with Bosnian Muslims to 
be a threat to those rights, the federation commit- 
ment to unity a facade that can drop with the end 
of hostilities, and the political independence of the 
ministate the Croats have created called the Croat 
Republic of Herzeg-Bosna within the Bosnian union 
to be legitimated by the recognition of a Serb 
Republic of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

But the Bosniac spa also claims national rights to 
sovereignty and territory—for the Muslim nation— 
and has no intention of abandoning its internation- 
ally recognized position as the legitimate 
government over the entire territory in Bosnia’ rec- 
ognized borders. It has worked hard to overcome 
its strategic and economic ‘dependence on the 
Croats by monopolizing as much international mil- 
itary and economic aid as possible; it has also 
insisted on the right of Muslims to return home to 
escape its current confinement to less than 25 per- 
cent of Bosnian territory. Croat demands for 
national parity in federal offices and for divided 
(“separate but equal”) municipalities have been 
countered by an insistence on majoritarian rule. 
Unfortunately, each party can find justification for 
its own position in the constitution that was a part 
of the Dayton accord. 

In essence, the three Bosnian parties do not feel 
the political compromise engineered at Dayton to 
be their agreement. They will cooperate with rep- 
resentatives of the international community insofar 
as ıt suits their party and national interests, but they 
are not committed to making it work beyond that. 
Their method is to fasten onto particular rights 
granted in the accord that suit their long-term polit- 
ical goals and challenge outsiders to make a clearer 


commitment and recognition of those particular 
rights and against another party or interpretation. 

The ambiguity of the agreement is increased by 
the contradictions among its peace strategies: 
between the essential impartiality of the military 
forces and the political support for the Izetbegovic 
government; between the federation and the Serb 
Republic; between the trade and cooperation essen- 
tial to the survival of all three communities and the 
programs for military balance that encourage parties 
to maintain troop deployments and raise police 
checkpoints around points of dispute or vulnerability 
on internal frontiers; between the slow timeline of 
peacekeeping and the security necessary for refugee 
return and reconciliation, and the quick timeline of 
deadlines and the political process designed to allow 
an early troop exit. The burden of these contradic- 
tions fell on FoR commanders during 1996, and they 
reacted by raising the specter of “mission creep” to 
resist pressures to perform any task that could be 
seen to compromise their impartiality. 

The Dayton answer to the political dilemma 
about whether the accord partitions or unifies 
Bosnia is contained in a constitutional balancing act 
that combines a single country with substantial 
devolution of power and jurisdictions. The Dayton 
constitution’s construction of a Bosnian state actu- 
ally resembles the European Union, with a common 
market (based on a customs union with exchange- 
able but separate currencies); a parliament repre- 
senting the three nations (in two entities); a shared, 
large-scale infrastructure; and a bureaucracy to staff 
these foreign and economic functions that is 
financed by equal (not proportional) contributions 
from the three communities. 

The primary jurisdiction of the common (state) 
government is foreign policy, not relations that tie 
politicians to domestic issues and constituents. It 
thus risks having the same “democracy deficit” as 
the European Union and similar obstacles to polit- 
ical integration from jealously guarded national 
sovereignties. No powers or functions of this com- 
mon government exist to inspire loyalty or identity 
among all Bosnian citizens (with the possible 
exception of the Commission on Human Rights). 
The accord creates few rewards for power, status, or 
wealth in the center and in common institutions 
that would nurture centripetal over centrifugal 
forces or instill a sense of protection for people who 
wish to choose nonethnic identities (against pres- 
sures from their own group to conform). Even the 
responsibility for defense has been handed to the 
two entities. 


It is clear that radical decentralization does not 
resolve the dilemma. All aspects of the implementa- 
tion process in the first year (as they will be in 1997 
as well) were dominated by the electoral motives of 
the three political parties and their view of elections 
as the current alternative to war, securing further or 
expanding their control of territory. Negotiations over 
foreign aid and technical assistance have dragged on 
while the parties fight over who has authority to sign 
public contracts, who gains which government port- 
folios (and the jurisdiction, the patronage, and the 
funds they bring), and whether they will form a cen- 
tral bank and common customs regime. 

The bureaucratic rules of the Eu, the MF, and the 
World Bank—the leaders in economic reconstruc- 
tion—require them to work with counterparts who 
can guarantee that they will eventually repay the 
loans. There cannot be aid without a country pro- 
gram, and there cannot be a country program with- 
out a country. If each of the three parties to the 
Dayton agreement has authority only over a part of 
Bosnian territory, who ıs that counterpart? Even 
more complex are the obstacles to resettlement and 
to economic revival that have arisen where owner- 
ship rights to housing or firms have been divided 
by new borders between municipalities or entities. 

The case of Mostar is particularly instructive of 
the difficulties facing the Dayton implementation. 
Beginning in July 1994, the European Union Admin- 
istration in Mostar (FUAM) fielded a civilian admin- 
istration in the city that would replace the United 
Nations peacekeepers with a massive infusion of 
financial and administrative assistance and a multi- 
national police force. The strategy of the EUAM was 
to use economic incentives and reconstruction to 
bring Croats and Muslims together again. Much has 
been accomplished: water, electricity, public trans- 
port, and fire brigades have been restored, all schools 
repaired and opened, the medical system revived, 
new apartments built to entice refugees to return, 
and some bridges rebuilt. But the city remains as 
divided as ever, violence erupts frequently, expul- 
sions continue, and the EUAM was unable to push the 
parties to cooperate or fulfill their commitments. 


BOsNIA’S ITALIAN FUTURE? 

As SFOR begins its 18-month deployment, the 
World Bank reorients its program toward sustain- 
ability through macroeconomic structural reform, 
and the Office of the High Representative tries to use 
its enhanced authority for greater compliance to the 
Dayton accord through assertive conditionality, the 
prospects for Bosnia are murky. The reality of the 
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country’s separation into three ethnically homoge- 
neous parastates is countered by the enthusiasm of 
the international operators that the Dayton accord 
“will work.” It is too soon to predict a favorable out- 
come along the lines of the accord or whether there 
will be a progressive reconstitution of a Bosnian state 
in a civic direction, beginning with greater success 

for non-nationalist parties in the 1998 elections. ` 

The primary tasks in 1997 are to get the common 
institutions working, hold the postponed municipal 
elections, and repatriate refugees being expelled from 
northern Europe. But the process of elections and 
the right of return will, as in 1996, continue to exac- 
erbate the political contest of wills between the three 
parties, each obstructing the return of displaced per- 
sons and refugees of other groups who would dilute 
their electoral base and are perceived as threats to 
territorial sovereignty and national control. 

If the economic situation remains bleak and stag- 
nation sets in, refugees will not return and the 
remaining moderates, professionals, and members of 
the skilled younger generation will leave. High unem- 
ployment will remforce ethnic partition, prevent 
return, and delay resettlement through real or imag- 
ined job discrimination. If the masses of unemployed, 
aimless young men now roaming city streets—many 
still armed—do not find employment, conditions will 
grow for violent incidents that could spark escalation, 
criminal gangs and mafia-like rackets, drug and arms 
smugglers, and extremist organizations and mulitia. 
Western concerns about Iranian ambitions, or a West 
Bank/Gaza hothouse, could be self-fulfilling in the 
social conditions of cities overwhelmed by displaced 
peasants and an urban underclass. 

The most likely compromise between the current 
reality in Bosnia and the goal of Dayton is an 
extremely weak, fragile, and relatively unstable 
country—a country in name and international 
recognition only without a central capacity to man- 
age trade and finance, one that might contmue to 
demand external assistance and protection for a 
long time. There is a more worrisome scenario. 
There could be a repetition of the Italian expenence 
with post-World War II reconstruction that trans- 
formed local crime families into an international 
criminal network based on control of construction 
activities and transport-related operations, foreign 
assistance channeled through public corporations 
and a dominant political party, state corruption, 
rapid “privatization” for those with ready cash, and 
continuing insecurity that favors protection rack- 
ets. This is not the usual view of the Marshall Plan, 
but it cannot be ignored. a 
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Chirac and France: 
Prisoners of the Past? 


GEORGE Ross 


resident Jacques Chirac’s long body and 

tobacco-tuned voice are familiar, yet he has 

always been a puzzling man. Likable, with 
huge reserves of energy, Chirac enjoys chatting, eat- 
ing, and drinking with ordinary people and is also 
a connoisseur of Asian art. As mayor of Paris from 
1978 to 1995, he helped his city become the 
renewed jewel it is today. Yet he has never seemed 
to know his own political mind. His opponents 
would be less delicate, contending that he has never 
been sure of his principles. 

As a young man in the early 1950s, Chirac was 
on the left. Then he moved right to become a pro- 
tégé of President Georges Pompidou. Still later he 
became leader of the neo-Gaullist Rally for the 
Republic, and donned President Charles de Gaulle’ 
statist regalia. He changed into a Reaganite costume 
for his first run for president in 1981. As prime 
minister under President Francois Mitterrand from 
1986 to 1988, he was a privatizer and deregulator. 
` But when he ran for the presidency for the third 
time in 1995, he campaigned as all things to all peo- 
ple. He pledged to cut taxes, spending, and the 
deficit, to get the French economy growing again, 
and to bring unemployment down and create new 
jobs. He also denounced the monetarism, austerity, 
and muddling through of Mitterrand’s last years. 





GEORGE Ross is Morris Hillquit Professor in Labor and Social 
Thought at Brandeis Untversity, senior associate of the Mmda 
de Center for Studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and chair of the Council for European Studies. His most 
recent book is Jacques Delors and European Integration (New 
York. Oxford Untversity Press, 1995) 


lWhichever Chirac the 1995 vintage was, he was elected 
president on May 7 against Lionel Jospin, a Socialist, with 
52.6 percent of the vote. 
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And in the midst of an effusion of punditry about 
Gaullism’s “social democratic” side, he pursued a 
populist hunt for disgruntled socialist and commu- 
nist voters, denouncing the “fracturing” of French 
social life. He was studiously vague, however, about 
Frances commutment to European integration. 

When questioned about the clashing ingredients 
in this soup, candidate Chirac most often responded 
that political will could overcome all obstacles. But 
the question in 1995 was the same as it had always 
been: Which Chirac was the real one?! Two years 
later, that question remains unanswered. 


THE MITTERRAND LEGACY 

The legacy of Francois Mitterrand’ 14-year pres- 
idency fell heavily on his successor, especially in 
economic policy matters. After his election in 1981, 
Mitterrand briefly tried to build “social democracy 
in one country” through planning, extensive 
nationalizations, reforms to strengthen labor in the 
workplace, and mild demand stimulation. This 
package quickly brought painful consequences. By 
1983, Mitterrand, faced with a choice between 
pulling back from the Exchange-Rate Mechanism 
of the European Monetary System to continue the 
lefts experiment or hewing to Europe, chose 
Europe. 

When the dust from this had settled, it was evi- 
dent that Mitterrand was proposing a new “grand 
strategy” of European integration as a substitute for 
abandoned leftism. Changes in French economic 
policy toward austerity brought new convergence 
among the larger member states of the European 
Union (Eu) that made possible the move toward the 
“1992” program to complete the Single European 
Market. Mitterrand thought that France stood a 


good chance of being able to shape new European 
integration to its own advantage. The Germans 
could not dominate, given their history. The 
Thatcherite British liked 1992 because it was dereg- 
ulatory, but otherwise were profoundly anti-Euro- 
pean. The French had ideas, a strong military 
position, and a skilled administrative elite. With 
luck and shrewdness, 1992 would create an upward 
spiral of new European integration with France in 
the lead. i ' 

Mitterrand hoped for large domestic payoffs from 
this. 'A French-led crusade for European integration 
could restore French “grandeur.” Nationalist pride, 
plus the possibility that the single market program 
might simulate economic growth and job creation, 
could consolidate a new, more “modern” coalition 
around the left. The “Europe option” also had hid- 
- den domestic dimensions. Frances companies, 
labor unions, and technocratic leadership caste 
needed to be shocked out of old statist and corpo- 
ratist reflexes. Pooling new sovereignty at the EU 
level allowed Mitterrand to claim “Europe made us 
do it" when unleashing painful reforms. He could 
further argue that since salvation for France lay in 
new European integration, France's interests were 
ultimately Europe’. 

In fact, returns to France from renewed Euro- 
pean integration have been much less than hoped. 
After a brief boomlet in the later 1980s, growth 
slowed, unemployment rose, young people could 
not find work (and those who worked tended to 
hold temporary jobs), income and wealth inequali- 
ties increased, social services came under increas- 
ing pressure, public sector workers suffered from a 
tough incomes policy, and wages stagnated. 

The “Europe option” was responsible for much 
of this dismal record. Insisting that the franc should 
become as solid as the German mark cost jobs and 
discouraged investment. Behind the strong franc 
commitment lay movement toward Economic and 
Monetary Union (EMU), vigorously promoted by 
Mitterrand and agreed to by Eu leaders at Maastricht 
in 1991. 

The French had long advocated monetary union 
with a single currency and a Euro-level “economic 
government” to set broader economic goals. At 
Maastricht, however, the Germans were not eager 
to consent to the large sacrifices that these propos- 
als implied (losing the mark, relinquishing control 
over European monetary policy) without eviscerat- 
ing the “economic government” aspect, thus leav- 
ing central bankers, especially German ones, at 
center stage. The Germans also insisted on stringent 
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“convergence criteria” for preparing EMU—very low 
inflation, interest rates, budget deficits, and debts 
plus currency stability. Equ thus would be commit- 
ted primarily to strict price stability. The French, 
however, ended up caught in their own maneuver- 
ing. EMU, in French minds, was designed to wrest 
some monetary control away from the Bundesbank 
to allow Europe as a whole, and France in particu- 
lar, to pursue more expansionary policies. Instead, 
EMU became a new device for the Germans to make 
everyone else followed their deflationary lead. 


CHIRAC INAUGURATED 
BY THE STREETS OF PARIS 

France was unhappy with the economic situation 
in 1995 and tended to blame European integration 
for its difficulties. This, plus the clear responsibil- 
ity of the Socialists for the economic problems, dic- 
tated Chirac’s populist promises about reflation, 
growth, and job creation, along with careful han- 
dling of European integration and FMU 

Getting elected was easier than governing. The 
legacy of Mitterrand’s “Europe option” was an alba- 
tross. The Maastricht EMU convergence criteria 
stretched out in front of Chirac well through the first 
half of his term. Frances budget deficit was consid- 
erably out of line. A significant part of this deficit 
problem came from annual red ink in various social 
security accounts. Chirac had fudged these issues 
during the campaign, announcing repeatedly that 
“politics is not the art of the possible; it is the art of 
making possible what is necessary.” But in power his 
choices were more difficult. Continuity dictated 
moving toward EMU, which Frances technocratic 
elite wanted. Making Frances economic life less 
arduous was what the people wanted, however. 
Continuing austerity and unemployment would be 
no more popular than welfare state cuts, although 
both seemed necessary for Emu. If Chirac slipped on 
these matters there were other, much less delicate 
“national populists” like Jean-Marie le Pen of the 
National Front waiting to capitalize. 

Chirac’ first months in 1995 were marked more 
by a buccaneering style in foreign policy than by 
biting economic policy bullets. Resuming nuclear 
testing in the South Pacific in time for the fiftieth 
anniversary of Hiroshima was an exemplary touch, 
even though it was tied to the modernization of 
French defense operations. Chirac then startled the 
usually staid Group of Seven meetings in Halifax, 
Canada with his direct, even indiscreet, way of 
speaking. And he concluded what had been a dis- 
mal French presidency of the EU Council of Minis- 
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ters at the Cannes summit in June with loud com- 
plaints against Italian monetary policy. He also bus- 
ied himself, rather more productively, promoting 
enhanced Western action on Bosnia (which, to 
Chirac’s chagrin, United States President Bill Clin- 
ton cashed in on at Dayton). This frenzy of action 
was vintage Chirac, trying to establish himself as a 
worthy successor to de Gaulle. 

While the new president paced world stages, he 
confided domestic policy to Prime Minister Alain 
Juppé. Juppé was a model French technocrat. Well- 
trained and highly skilled in the administrative arts, 
Juppé was heralded as a good choice. Juppé’s real 
assignment, like that of all first prime ministers in 
a French presidential term, was to promote difficult 
policies and act as a lightning rod to protect 
Chirac—a lightning rod that could be removed 
when it came time to prepare for the 1998 legisla- 
tive elections. Thus it was surprising that Juppé, 
amid multiple declarations about 
“reform,” a “general mobilization against 
unemployment,” and a “new Republican 
pact” to liberate Frances “forces vives” 
made few extraordinary moves. Subsi- 
dized programs to soak up youth unem- 





Chirac’s first 
months in 1995 
were marked 


controlling changes in health care, taxing family 
allowances, and obliging everyone, including civil 
servants, to contribute a full 40 years to their pen- 
sions before retiring. There would also be a broad- 
ening of the “generalized social contribution,” a 
special tax to pay for social programs introduced by 
the Socialists in 1991. The final item was a 0.5 per- 
cent supplement to the income tax for 13 years to 
pay off accumulated social security indebtedness 
(estimated at $60 billion). The Juppé plan was thus 
not “Thatcherite” at all. Rather than cutting pro- 
grams substantially, it raised taxes to make stream- 
lined existing programs solvent. Even if it was not 
Thatcherite, the plan contained plenty to anger dif- 
ferent groups. A politically skilled government 
would have been able to cope with this but, as it 
turned out, Alain Juppé’s technical skills were nòt 
accompanied by political savvy. 

Juppé suffered from a classic technocratic blind- 
ness. He believed that he was.wise 
enough to judge what was best for the 
French people. He further believed that 
the people should then see reason and 
have the good grace to accept this judg- 
ment. Juppé was insufficiently attuned to 


ployment, new efforts to seduce more by a the deteriorating’ situation of French 
employers to hire more workers, raising § hyccaneerin g workers. Austerity, unemployment, polit- 
the minimum wage, and promises of tax style in foreign ical alienation, and the strong franc pol- 
cuts were all déjà vu, at best gentle ; icy had produced frustration. Given this, 
attempts to prod economic recovery by PO licy than by the prime minister made about as many 
pumping up consumption. biting economic mistakes as he could, threatening vested 

What was going on? First, Chirac policy bullets. interests on several fronts at once and 


could not turn to harsh new austerity 
measures immediately because he had 
run promising the opposite. He and his prime min- 
ister may also have believed that they could mud- 
dle through without major new cuts. The Germans 
would call the shots as EMU approached, and it was 
conceivable, given their eagerness for European 
integration, that they might soften the Maastricht 
criteria to make things easier for the French. Any 
such thoughts were dashed completely after Chirac 
met Chancellor Helmut Kohl at Baden-Baden at the 
end of October 1995. Kohl was firm: France was 
not to sabotage movement to EMU through policy 
laxness. Chirac was thus put on warning about EMU; 
some kind of policy shift for the Chirac adminis- 
tration was inevitable, because the easygoing eco- 
nomics of its first months jeopardized EMU. 

The Juppé governments first strong reform pro- 
posal focused on the social security deficits. The 
Juppé plan was a complex document. Introduced 
in mid-November 1995, the plan proposed cost- 





uniting groups that otherwise had differ- 
ing interests. 

_ French labor unions are often inept, and always 
divided, but with the prime ministers help in cre- 
ating a coalition of different groups of angry work- | 
ers and bringing usually feuding union 
organizations together, they were able to lead the 
largest strikes in recent French history against the 
Juppé plan. The fact that most of the strikers took 
to the streets to protect their own special privi- 
leges—retirement at the age of 50 for railroad engi- 
neers, for example, or early retirement and lower 
pension contributions for civil servants, deterred no 
one. It took nearly five weeks, until nearly Christ- 
mas, to get things back in order. 

The strike was a shock for the Chirac presidency. 
In the words of the December 9, 1995, Economist, 
“strikers by the millions, riots in the street; the 
évènements in France. . make the country look like 
a banana republic in which an isolated government 
is battling to impose IMF austerity on a hostile pop- 


ulation.” The prime minister, dividing and ruling 
by granting separate concessions to particular 
groups—doing what he should have done before he 
started the trouble—managed to separate the rail- 
road workers from the civil servants, then some 
civil servants from others, to restore order. He also 
managed to preserve space to continue most of his 
plan. But the cost in terms of lost production and 
budget shortfalls in social security savings was 
large. The Juppé plan had projected a reduction in 
the social security deficit from $13 billion to $3.2 
billion in 1996 and eliminating the deficit alto- 
gether for 1997. In fact, the 1996 deficit will be 
about $10 billion. 

Perhaps more important, the price tag of the 
prime ministers clumsiness meant that France 
made much less progress toward meeting the EMU 
convergence criteria than it should have. The clock 
was ticking toward the moment when future mem- 
bers of EMU would be decided: the Madrid Eu sum- 
mit in December 1995 decided that monetary union 
would begin in 1999 and that membership would 
be decided in 1998 on the basis of 1997 results. The 
Chirac administration had probably made the situ- 
ation worse in its first few months than it had been 
under Mitterrand. 


JACQUES AND ALAIN IN THE TRENCHES 

By early 1996 it was obvious that Chirac’s pledge 
“to create 700,000 new jobs by the end of 1996” 
had been a vote-hunting fantasy. In fact, new jobs 
were being created at an even slower rate than they 
had earlier. Moreover, unemployment, which had 
declined a bit with recovery from the 1993 reces- 
sion, had begun to rise again. Finally, economic 
growth had turned out much slower than projected, 
partly because of the strikes. Both president and 
prime minister paid dearly for the strikes. Chirac’s 
and Juppé'’s opinion poll ratings dropped precipi- 
tously (by the end of 1996, Juppé was the most 
unpopular prime minister in French polling his- 
tory). The first few months of the new administra- 
tion had clarified at least one thing, however. 
Jacques Chirac, whose “Europeanism” had been in 
doubt, would take the steps needed to bring France 
toward EMU. 

From the Emu point of view, the first months of 
the Chirac-Juppé stewardship had been negative. 
Much work remained to be done. The budget 
deficit had to be cut from 5 percent of GDP in 1995 
to 3 percent by the end of 1997, requiring draco- 
nian budget cutting and making growth and job 
creation impossible. While Chirac and Juppé could 
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have raised taxes, they had already done so on 
social security and, moreover, the president had 
pledged to cut taxes. There were precious few other 
ways to save money without cutting back on pub- 
lic services and employment. Long-term debt also 
had to be reduced, with similar implications. All 
this had to be undertaken in a setting where the 
Chirac-Juppé tandem had lost public support and 
in which labor relations were a ticking bomb. That 
real terrorist bombs had begun to go off in the 
streets, the products of Corsican and North African 
groups, raised the level of tension even higher. 
The “hot autumn” of 1996 that many predicted 
did not occur, and the 1997 budget that appeared 
in September 1996 was a stern affair whose main 
goal was to bring down the public sector deficit to 
Maastrichts 3 percent target. It froze public spend- 
ing at 1995 levels (amounting to an actual 1 percent 
cut that would cost many public sector jobs). 
Skilled accounting also found money hidden in the 
social security system, despite the failure of the 
1995 reform. The government’ most creative book- 
keeping, however, involved a one-time $8 billion 
charge off (lowering the deficit by 0.5 percent by 
itself) from the state takeover of some of France 
Télécom’s pension funds, connected with the util- 
itys imminent privatization. Juppé also pledged to 
continue social security reform and announced that 
certain benefits would henceforth be taxable. The 
final item was a promise to lower national taxes in 
1997, although this was really a decentralization of 
taxation to lower jurisdictions. In general, the bud- 
get made it clear that if there was a creative “third 
way” or “other politics” between a retreat from 
European commitments and EMU as a forced march 
toward lower growth and higher unemployment, 
the Chirac presidency did not know what it was. 
The administration also had other economic pol- 
icy difficulties. It had been agreed since 1986 that 
much of Frances immense public sector would be 
privatized. This was not only because of the priva- 
tization fad that swept the world in the 1980s, but 
also because highly centralized coordination looked 
like an ever larger liability with globalization. 
French privatization, however, has always been 
handicapped by the ambivalence of French elites 
about genuine market liberalism. France has had 
statist, centralizing perspectives on economic life— 
along with almost everything else—since Louis XIV 
mobilized luxury goods producers to compete with 
English capitalism. The French have done what 
comes most easily to them, learning to “talk the 
talk” but not to “walk the walk” of contemporary 
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neoliberalism, and their privatizations have often 
been financial operations in which political elites 
have made completely sure that new managers in 
privatized firms were “sure,” that is, members of the 
technocratic caste in good standing. Privatization 
continues to be fraught with complexity because of 
this. 


DOWNSIZING DEFENSE 

Privatization was connected with another diffi- 
cult dimension of Chirac’s brief: reconfiguring 
French security policy. The end of the cold war left 
France with a bloated defense budget and arms sec- 
tor and defense strategies inappropriate to the new 
setting. The arms industries had to be shrunk. Arms 
exports were declining, the Americans were becom- 
ing even more competitive, and French defense 
budgets were to be cut. It made sense to have a 
European perspective on such matters, but the rest 
of Europe could not be counted on to cooperate on 
French terms. French arsenals had to be 
downsized quickly and large national- 
ized defense contractors had to be pri- 





(WEU) to create a degree of new defense autonomy 
from the United States after the cold war. The Maas- 
tricht negotiations and the years following them 
had demonstrated clearly that the Americans were 
not eager to cooperate. Chirac thus shifted focus 
from the weu to building a genuine, relatively 
autonomous (and French-led, if possible) European 
pillar in NATO; to this end he proposed the reinte- 
gration of French forces into NATO command struc- 
tures. In exchange Chirac demanded that NATO'S 
southern command be given to a European. The 
Clinton administration was skeptical and Chirac 
was stymied at the end of 1996. Recent discussions 
with Germany regarding the development of a 
“Europeanized” nuclear force indicate, however, 
that his determination is strong. 


THE RELUCTANT EUROPEAN? 

The overarching priority for the first months of 
the Chirac presidency remained EMU. Chirac had 
never been an enthusiastic European 
and his conversion to EMU was a pleas- 
ant surprise for other EU member states, 


vatized. i ; Mitterrand A especially Germany. It also happened in 
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1996. France, following General de 
Gaulle’s lead, had spent vast amounts 
building its independent nuclear deter- 
rent, at the cost of neglecting conventional forces 
beyond those needed to keep order in France's for- 
mer colonies in Africa. Chirac did not propose to 
change this basic policy. The force de frappe would 
continue to exist, but weapons programs and strate- 
gic plans that made little post-cold war sense would 
be abandoned. In a context of decreasing spending 
in general, resources would be shifted to an ability 
to project significant numbers of well-trained, 
equipped and supported troops abroad. Because 
this change in focus implied a smaller, profession- 
alized volunteer military, the president also pro- 
posed ending Frances long tradition of 
conscription. 

Chirac’s most important proposals involved mov- 
ing toward full participation in NATO. These ideas 
were not greeted with howls of betrayal from 
Gaullists, however, because Chirac intended to 
redesign, rather than abandon, the Gaullist quest 
for defense autonomy. Mitterrand had begun the 
shift, hoping to use the West European Union 





the domestic one. Only close Franco- 
German collaboration would make EMU 
possible, and there were disagreements 
between the two countries on the issues. The first 
of these involved relationships between those eligi- 
ble for EMU membership in 1999 and those who 
would not be. The Germans favored a “hard core” 
EMU that would marginalize the outs somewhat. 
The French wanted to constrain the outs onto a 
path toward eventual membership, and sooner 
rather than later. The issue was settled in a prelim- 
inary fashion at Verona in April 1996 and Florence 
in June 1996 by a decision in favor of an essentially 
French proposal for a new Exchange Rate Mecha- 
nism to link the ins and outs. The outs would be 
granted a reasonable exchange rate margin for fluc- 
tuation around the new currency, the euro, to deter 
speculation, but they would have to come closer to 
the euro's value as they approached membership. 
The December 1996 Dublin European Council 
took up the next problem, which was finding 
arrangements to keep the outs from exploiting EMU 
by running large deficits and other free-riding tac- 
tics. But because Italy and Spain now appeared to 


be among EMU’ early members, negotiating empha- 
sis shifted toward the arrangements for moving to 
EMU itself. The French had always wanted an “eco- 
nomic government” to gain influence over German 
monetary policy. The Germans, in contrast, wanted 
to lock EMU members into an economic policy that 
reflected German monetary policy goals, a stance 
that partly reflected worries about the credibility of 
the new euro between 1999 and the finalization of 
EMU in 2002. 

German resolve was strengthened by the 
prospect of Italian and Spanish EMu membership, 
which might well tarnish EMU credibility. Equally 
important was mistrust for the French themselves. 
Kohl had much less confidence in Chirac than in 
Mitterrand. At the same time, there were strong 
preferences among Chirac’s own followers for an 
“other politics” that would grant France greater pol- 
icy space. Chirac’ presidential campaign had played 
to this and there was support for it across the 
French political spectrum. 

The Germans had other ideas. Theo Waigel, the 
finance minister, proposed a new “stability pact” 
whose central feature was automatic financial sanc- 
tions on any EMU member failing to keep budget 
deficits below 3 percent of cpp. The pact would 
have emergency provisions for recessions and 
shocks, but its logic was something akin to a “bal- 
anced budget amendment.” What Waigel and Kohl 
wanted, in effect, were new rules and regulations 
that would continue the stiff pre-EMu convergence 
criteria well into the life of Eau itself. 

The French, speaking for almost everyone else 
(except the Dutch), strongly opposed this and 
asked that judgments be made on a case-by-case 
basis. Kohl and Chirac discussed the issues twice 
prior to the Dublin summit and failed to agree. It 
took tough negotiations at Dublin to get a deal. The 
obstinancy of both sides—which made one insider 
feel “lost somewhere between the Elysée and the 
Black Forest”—was driven by the mutual skepti- 
~ cism of French and German public opinion about 
EMU. The deal reached was not as hard-nosed as the 
Germans had wanted, but was much more demand- 
ing than anyone else desired; EMU members could’ 
get off the hook of sanctions if their GDP began to 
shrink seriously because of recession (a relatively 
rare event). 

Jacques Chirac, either reluctant or recent Euro- 
pean (no one knows for sure), won a few conces- 
sions from the Germans, but lost what really 
counted. The French, long enthusiastic Europeans 
but more reticent in recent years (polls today give 
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slightly more than 50 percent support for EMU), 
found themselves bound to a future where their 
freedom would be extremely limited. Monetary 
union seemed likely to happen, therefore, after a 
long period of uncertainty, and Chirac was respon- 
sible in important ways for this. But it would enjoin 
rigid price stability and budgetary rectitude. For 
France there was no escape, barring some miracle, 
from continued high unemployment, low growth, 
and slow but sure erosion of the welfare state. The 
French electorate was entitled to wonder what had 
happened since the spring of 1995 when they had 
elected a president pledged to promote exactly the 


contrary. 
THE GHOSTS IN THE CLOSET 


The scene after Francois Mitterrand’s death in 
January 1996 dripped with symbolism. The first 
Socialist president of the Fifth Republic had domi- 
nated French life for 14 years. What was most stnk- 
ing about these January days was how much 
Mitterrand had been able to control his funeral 
from the tomb. Mitterrand as president had been 
opaque, manipulative, and not always successful, 
and in his last years he had been surrounded by 
scandal. Yet the funeral arrangements were an archi- 
tecture Mitterrand had designed to show himself as 
the devoted son of an eternal rural France, with one 
set of funeral operations in Jarnac, the town where 
his family had resided. He also managed to capture 
his original Catholicism by staging another, quite 
royal, event in Paris's Notre Dame, replete with car- 
dinals presiding and the angelic singing of Barbara 
Hendricks. For days French television devoted itself 
to extolling Mitterrand’s wisdom, statesmanship, 
and patriotism. All this was an achievement for a 
consummate Parisian, a cynical and secularized 
man of the left and a notorious womanizer (incred- 
ibly, Mitterrand also managed to have his longtime 
mistress and illegitimate child included in the pomp 
and circumstance). Mitterrand had no desire to 
leave to others the task of making his place in his- 
tory. 

From Jacques Chirac’s point of view, this sym- 
bolism must have been profoundly disagreeable, 
not only because there had never been any love lost 
between Chirac and his predecessor, but also 
because it transcended Mitterrand’ funeral. Mitter- 
rand had also staged the priorities of his successor. 
Mitterrand’s “Europe option,” the grand strategy for 
renewed European integration set out in the mid- 
1980s, had, by 1995, structured President Chirac’s 
world. Whatever Chirac really desired to do after 
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his election—and it has never been easy to know 
what Jacques Chirac has desired to do—he was 
obligated to carry out an agenda that programmed 
France's basic options beyond the millennium, 
indeed through the end of Chirac’s seven-year term. 

By the time Chirac finally won the presidency on 
his third attempt, the choices were stark. EMU had 
to be pursued or. rejected. Rejecting EMU risked 
blocking new European integration, perhaps for 
decades during which Europe might well be passed 
over by history. In addition, the Franco-German 
“couple,” the bedrock of European order during the 
second half of the twentieth century, would face 
divorce. Accepting EMU was the more likely choice. 
But since Maastricht the processes leading to EMU 
had slipped away from French control. EMU, rather 
than a set of instruments to “co-manage” European 
economic policy with the Germans, subordinated 
others, including the French, to German policy 
desires. 

The Maastricht convergence criteria, to which 
Mitterrand had agreed for the years up to 1999, and 
the “stability pact” that Chirac agreed to for the 
years after 1999, were a corset of longer-term eco- 
nomic constraints, limiting France’ ability to pro- 
mote growth and employment and obliging it to 
trim social programs. Even if Chirac had desired to 
reject Maastricht, the costs of this course to his new 
administration were too great to contemplate. The 
new president thus fell into line, as Mitterrand had 
known he would. When Chirac had served as Mit- 
terrand’s prime minister in the first experience of 
left-right “cohabitation” in Fifth Republic history, 
Mitterrand had manipulated him, outmaneuvered 
him, and ultimately humiliated him electorally in 
1988. In 1995 Mitterrand had once again outma- 
neuvered him, this time with even greater conse- 
quences. 

To be sure, there were other matters for Chirac 
to take care of, in his own fashion. He could, and 
undoubtedly will, continue to privatize, and this 
may turn out to be important. Privatization is not 
the same from country to country, and when a 
statist and dirigiste culture privatizes it is unlikely 
to mean, at least in the first instance, “liberaliza- 
tion.” Thus far privatization in France has largely 
meant transferring public assets to the private sec- 


tor to be controlled by the same caste of techno- 
cratic managers. Turning French companies into ’ 
globally predatory lean and mean multinationals 
without regard for their national homes is unlikely 
to happen without a genuine “cultural revolution,” 
something the French have avoided so far, perhaps 
for good reasons. Similar thoughts would apply to 
deregulation as well. What would France be with- 
out statism, either formal or informal? And who is 
to say today whether or not reconfigured statism 
will be a viable solution? 

Chirac can also try to strut on the international 
stage, Gaullist style. He has already begun, some- 
times in quite interesting ways. His efforts in 
Bosnia, in the Middle East, and in the redefinition 
of NATO have been flashy, but have not led to much. 
Bosnia and the Middle East have proved beyond his 
capacities to shape, while playing tough with the 
United States on NATO has run up against Americans 
resolved to maintain their hegemony. The profound 
reform of French security policies that he is under- 
taking may give his country new capacities. Then 
again, it may turn out to be an acknowledgment of 
France's inability to be a frontline player in the 
world. In a post-cold war world there seems even 
less room to be a Gaullist in foreign affairs than 
there was during the good old days of the general 
himself. 

Legislative elections must take place by 1998 
and, based on current trends, Chirac could lose his 
majority in parliament. Jacques Chirac is a change- 
able character, as has been noted. There are no obvi- 
ous rabbits to pull out of hats to make the French 
less morose or anxious in the near future. Firing 
Juppé will solve few problems. The French will 
want credible promises that things will change for 
the better. In the wings are politicians who have 
made distinctly anti-Maastricht and anti-EMUu noises. 
Will Chirac try out “another politics” to save his 
majority? Is there another politics? Ultimately, his 
situation is not that different from those of other 
European leaders. EMU is unlikely to generate pop- 
ular support. European integration, to ordinary 
Europeans, appears to be a machine for austerity 
and high unemployment that EMU may extend well 
into the next millennium. The deep political issues 
involved in this will not go away. a 
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Italy at a Turning Point 
_ PATRICK MCCARTHY 


s 1996 drew to a close, two views of Italy’s 
Awe landscape suggested themselves. 

The optimistic view focused on a center-left 
government composed of competent men like 
Prime Minister Romano Prodi, who is a distin- 
guished economist, and Treasury Minister Carlo 
Azeglio Ciampi, former president of the Bank of 
Italy, pushing through a budget that would cut the 
deficit to approximately 3 percent of cpp. This 
enabled Italy to rejoin the European Monetary Sys- 
tem (EMS) and strengthened its chances of joining 
the group of European Union countries poised to 
fuse their currencies in a monetary union to be 
established in 1998. In the April 1996 elections, the 
government had won a majority of seats in the Sen- 
ate, although in the Chamber of Deputies it was 
dependent on the votes of the far-left Communist 
Refoundation Party (Rc). The process of change, 
which began in 1992 with the “Clean Hands” inves- 
tigation into the organized corruption that had 
become a method of government, seemed to be 
moving forward. 

This was the optimistic view, but there are not 
many optimists in Italy, and the pessimists have 
equally strong arguments. The core of the govern- 
ing coalition is made up of Prodi’s small Catholic 
party, the Italian People’s Party, and the formerly 
Communist Democratic Party of the Left (pps), 
which is Italy’ largest party with 21 percent of the 
April 1996 vote. There are no doubts about the ppss 
transformation into a reformist party, which is led 
efficiently by Massimo D’Alema. However, the 
Catholic Church is not enchanted by the alliance, 
and the two parties have different views on social 
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issues like abortion. The fragility of the coalition is 
increased by its small right-wing component, Ital- 
ian Renewal (RI), led by former Prime Minister 
Lamberto Dini, which abhors the dependence on 
the rc. Born of the group that decided to remain 
Communist when the pps was formed in 1991, the 
Refoundation Party is not a group of nostalgic Stal- 
inists. Nevertheless, it is a party of protest that 
resists public spending cuts and the privatization of 
Italy’s still bloated public sector. 

In short, Italy is still ruled by a weak coalition 
and the 1993 change in the electoral system, 
whereby three-quarters of the parliamentary seats 
were awarded by the British, winner-take-all 
method of voting, did not create a stable govern- 
ment. The pessimists could add that the uncover- 
ing in 1996 of a vast network of corruption rooted 
in the state-run railway system proved that the 
Clean Hands investigation had not achieved its 
goal. The opposition leader, Silvio Berlusconi of 
Forza Italia (Go Italy), faces several charges of tax 
fraud and bribery. In the meantime, on the very day 
when he was celebrating Italy's return to the EMS on 
November 25, Prodi discovered that the Rome mag- 
istrates were investigating him for the questionable 
sale of a public-sector firm during his period as 
head of the state holding company, the Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction in 1993. 

The legal system is itself under fire because the 
magistrates have acquired extensive power and are 
quarreling among themselves. Their disarray was 
exposed in early December when Antonio di Pietro, 
the investigating magistrate whose tenacious detec- 
tive work helped spark the Clean Hands operation 
and whose rural manners and speech gave it popu- 
lar legitimacy, was himself placed under investiga- 
tion. With great ostentation his colleagues in the 
town of Brescia sent dozens of policemen to raid his 
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office and homes in search of documents that 
would prove he had illegal dealings with the 
financier Pierfrancesco Pacini Battaglia, who was a 
leading actor in the railway scandal. 

As yet the case against di Pietro looks flimsy 
(although there are mysterious episodes in his past) 
and only 6 percent of Italians believe he is guilty. He 
had switched jobs and until November he was min- 
ister of public works in the Prodi government. Then 
he suddenly resigned, proclaiming that he could no 
longer tolerate the attacks made against him. If he 
is indeed innocent of the Brescia charges, then it 
seems that some or all of the hordes of politicians, 
civil servants, and businessmen found guilty in the 
Clean Hands investigation are trying to destroy a 
symbol of justice while at the same time eliminat- 
ing an enormously popular political rival. 

The pessimistic view of the government's eco- 
nomic policy is that its success in cutting the deficit 
was achieved more by increasing taxes, including 
the creation of a special “tax for Europe,” than by 
reducing government spending. Italy’ pension sys- 
tem remains the most expensive in the European 
Union, or Eu. The privatization program is moving 
slowly, while the reentry into the EMS was marred 
by the high value of the lira—990 to the German 
mark—which will create difficulties for Italian 
exporters. Italian businessmen are even forecasting 
that the 1997 deficit will be as high as 5 percent of 
GDP, which would rule out Italy’s participation in 
monetary union. 

Meanwhile, national unity is threatened by the 
electoral success of the Northern League, which has 
become the largest party in northern Italy, with 20.5 
percent of the vote. The League's leader, Umberto 
Bossi, has adopted the policy of secession and talks 
of creating an independent state of Padania. 


PADANIA: MYTH AND REALITY 

Of this litany of woes, the issue of secession is the 
least understood outside Italy. There is indeed a 
problem, but it will not result in a Padania governed 
by the Northern League. There are two reasons for 
this. The first is that the League’ real strength lies in 
the belt of smallish industrial towns that stretch 
below the Alps from Varese in the west to Treviso in 
the east. In the larger cities the League is weaker: 
when Bossi ran for Parliament in the rich, sophisti- 
cated center of Milan, he came in a poor third 
behind Berlusconi and the center-left candidate. 

The second reason is that the League is'a nega- 
tive force, rather than a party of government. It 
grew in the late 1980s and early 1990s when the old 


order was eroding. Bossi castigated immigrants, 
southern Italians, and the Rome bureaucrats, but 
this last target won him the most popularity. Bossi 
is a man of charisma and a mythmaker. But when 
he tells the tale of the medieval northern Italian 
cities that banded into a league to defeat the Ger- 
man Emperor Friedrich Barbarossa, all but his hard- 
core followers smile. 

He gains broader support when he denounces 
Roman robbers and talks of decapitating the c&pi- 
tal. Bossi personifies the Italian distrust of the 
state—which masks a Burning need for the state. 
When he issues his invective, dressed in shabby 
pullovers and often without a tle, using the coarse 


_ language of the working-class bars of Milan, he 


convinces many people. They do not, however, 
wish to be ruled by him. 

In the 1996 elections the League gained 30 per- 
cent of the vote in the Veneto region, which is the 
fastest-growing part of Italy. The hard-hedded small 
entrepreneurs and workers who voted for Bossi 
were sending a message to the Rome government: 
they want more power for their local and regional 
authorities; from the central government they want 
less red tape, better infrastructure, and more job 
training. Theirs is a protest of people who are doing 
well but feel they are under-represented politically. 

One answer to their demands is decentralization, 
which the center-left government is slowly under- 
taking. But moving power out of Rome will not in 
itself suffice. Rome must change too. In order to 
arbitrate among the various regions, it must not 
only become more efficient, but must gain the trust 
of its skeptical citizens. 

A further complication is that almost any attempt 
by the state to reform society will be opposed by 
groups that, while proclaiming they want greater 
efficiency from Rome, profit from its laxity. One 
example is the tide of protest against the efforts 
made by recent governments to combat tax evasion. 
Since the self-employed find it easier to avoid pay- 
ing taxes, governments have concentrated their 
enforcement efforts on this group. In turn this 
increases red tape and triggers protests like the 
shopkeepers’ rally in Turin, which booed Prodi off 
the stage in March 1996. Continued reforms will 
almost certainly bring more noisy opposition. 


LEARNING TO LOVE AUSTERITY AND THE MARKET 
Disorder is all the more likely because the Prodi 
government, which is continuing the policies of all 
post-1992 governments (with the partial exception 
of Berlusconis), is imposing austerity. Prodi justi- 


fies it by the need to meet the Maastricht treaty cri- 
teria for entry into Economic and Monetary Union 
(Emu). But he is also using Europe to convince Ital- 
ians to make sacrifices they would not be willing to 
make in the name of their own country. In any 
event, the government's goal is to enable Italy to 
compete in the Eu and to be part of the EU's attempt 
to compete in the global economy. 

The Italian economy has many strengths. It is 
dynamic: between 1978 and 1996 annual growth 
averaged 2.3 percent in Italy, compared with 2.2 per- 
cent in Germany and 2 percent in France. Though 
Italy has few large companies, some of them—hke 
Fiat or the Assicurazioni Generali—are the equals 
of car and insurance companies in other European 
countries. Italy’s small companies outperform their 
counterparts in France or Britain. Often rooted in 
the family, able to adapt to changes of fashion in sec- 
tors like clothes and shoes, quick to seek new mar- 
kets (as the Venetian firms have proved by their 
penetration of Central Europe), and present in 
sophisticated sectors like electronics, the 
small companies have taken full advantage 
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from the devalued lira, and Germany, where Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl has to convince a skeptical pub- 
lic and the austere Bundesbank that the euro, the 
proposed EU currency, will be as strong as the mark, 
were prepared to make few concessions to Italy over 
the Maastricht criteria. The budget is designed to 
save $41 billion and to reduce the deficit to 3 per- 
cent of GDP, as agreed at Maastricht. But, although 
the pps appreciates the need for austerity, the RC 
opposed reductions in social spending, while the 
unions would not permit cuts in the overgenerous 
pension agreement that they brokered in 1995 with 
the Dini government. Prodi and Ciampi had few 
options other than to increase taxes and to raise $8 
billion with a new “tax for Europe.” This triggered a 
fresh conflict between the rc, which wanted to 
place much of the burden on the self-employed, 
and Dini’ party, which sought to defend this group. 
The center-right opposition parties pointed out 
that the new taxes were bemg imposed when unem- 
ployment was over 12 percent. Moreover, GDP had 
declined by 1.5 percent during the last three 
months and the Economist was forecasting 
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in France. Servicing the debt meant issuing 
government bonds at interest rates that 
reached 15 percent in 1992, and in quantities that 
left httle room for the private sector in a restricted 
financial market. 

Such debt was manageable only because, unlike 
the United States, Italy had a high savings rate that 
stood at 18 percent of national income in 1992. But 
in January 1996, spurred on by the risk-penalty fac- 
tor, the yield on a 10-year government bond was 5 
percentage points higher than the yield on a simi- 
lar German bond and the difference between the 
prime rate in the two countries was roughly the 
same. As treasury minister, Ciampi has tried to pro- 
mote a virtuous circle: cuts in the current deficit 
mean lower interest rates that in turn reduce the 
cost of servicing the debt. Moreover, Italy's entry 
into monetary union would eliminate the risk- 
penalty factor. 

This is why the budget for 1997 has dominated 
recent politics. Passing the budget was tougher than 
expected because the government realized that Eu 
countries like France, whose exports have suffered 


budget debate to believe in the lira, but it is 

hard to imagine that Prodi’s resolve will not 
be put to the test in the coming year. This list of 
obstacles does not take into account the viability of 
monetary union as a whole; the weaknesses of 
“Europe” are rarely discussed ın Italy. 

The other aspects of the governments economic 
policy continue the post-1992 reforms, while pro- 
tecting the poorer segments of the population. Here 
the Catholics and the former Communists share the 
value of solidarity. Unemployment has been sub- 
sumed into the north-south question: the 12 percent 
figure hides the plight of many parts of the south, 
where unemployment stands at more than 20 per- 
cent. The government is trying to break with the old 
regime's practice of pouring money into schemes 
that enriched only its supporters. Prodi is concen- 
trating on improving infrastructure, as demonstrated 
by a plan to develop the Sardinian railways, and on 
strengthening the private sector by helping the 
unemployed to start their own businesses. 

Perhaps the most important innovation of the 


post-1992 period was a July 1993 agreement requir- 
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ing employers and unions to negotiate wage agree- 
ments in the context of the projected inflation rate 
and other economic targets fixed by the govern- 
ment. The agreement replaces the old method of 
wage indexation, which is considered to have fos- 
tered inflation, and it also gives workers a role in 
economic decision making. However, the agree- 
ment does not specify what to do in the event that 
inflation rises beyond the rate that had been set. 
Because of this ambiguity, the July 1993 agreement 
has been put to a severe test by the metalworkers, 
whose contract came up for renewal in 1996. Their 
militant union talked of recovering the extra infla- 
tion in full; employers talked of giving much less, 
on the grounds that agreements at company level 
and merit increases had already refunded most of 
the money the workers had lost. The metalworkers 
want an additional $170 per month, whereas the 
employers are offering only an $80 increase. Minis- 
ter of Labor Tiziano Treu is trying to negotiate a 
compromuse that will save the July 1993 agreement. 
Privatization, perceived as the way to relieve the 
burden on the overworked state and to strengthen 
the private sector, is continuing, but it is painfully 
slow. Like the rc, the right-wing National Alliance 
(AN), born of the neofascist Italian Social Movement 
(mst), is unenthusiastic about the privatization pro- 
cess. The state managers have a vested interest in 
maintaining the present status of their companies, 
since they do not have to worry about sharehold- 
ers. At the same time, financiers and industrialists 
seek to block their rivals from acquiring profitable 
firms. As a result of these machinations, Stet, the 
state telecommunications company—and a partic- 
ularly desirable morsel—remains in public hands. 
Stet has, however, been placed directly under the 
control of the Treasury Ministry, which has 
promised to privatize it in the first half of this year. 
The privatization of the state-owned oil, energy, 
and manufacturing conglomerate, Ente Nazionale 
Idrocarburi, begun by the Dini government, has 
continued. Most big banks are less concerned with 
privatization than with strengthening their position 
by forming alliances and taking over smaller banks. 
Almost all banks are overstaffed and may have to 
eliminate as much as 15 percent of their workforce. 
Southern banks, dogged by decades of Christian 
Democratic Party (pc) corruption, and in some 
cases—like Sicilcasse, the Sicilian savings bank— 
looted by organized crime, continue to struggle. 
The banks, whose charter has been changed to 
allow them to hold shares in companies, are sup- 
posed to become players on an expanded stock 


market. The Stock Exchange Council, formed in 
1993, is trying to bring more companies into the 
market. But Italians still worry that the pnvatized 
companies will end up in the hands of a small 
group of investors. Meanwhile, foreigners complain 
about the paucity of information provided by pub- 
lic companies and their shabby treatment of small 
shareholders. Italy must adapt to an instrument of 
modern capitalism that requires trust in other 
rnvestors and in the organizations that run the stock 
market. But trust is in short supply. 


THE PROCESS OF POLITICAL RENEWAL 

The post-1992 period has reached a decisive 
moment. The process of change has penetrated 
many parts of Italian society. Resistance has been 
strong , whether it is expressed through violence, 
as in the Mafias assassination of its most energetic 
enemies, the magistrates Giovanni Falcone and 
Paolo Borsellino in 1992, or in more diffuse forms, 
such as opposition to privatization. 

Until the April 1996 elections, politics had 
lagged behind economic and social change, but 
now it has caught up by the creation of a govern- 
ment that has defined for itself five tasks. If suc- 
cessfully completed, these tasks will mark 
milestones on the road toward the refounding of the 
Italian state. Three have been discussed already: to 
set the state’ finances on sound footing; to enter the 
EU's monetary union as a founding member; and to 
avoid secession in the north by decentralizing. This 
leads to the last two tasks, which are political. This 
is not to say that Italian life 1s shaped by politics, 
however. It may well be that the weaknesses—and 
successes—of the political system are determined by 
socioanthropological factors, such as the strength of 
the family, the lack of trust ın people one does not 
know well, and the habit of forming clans. But 
these are factors that cannot be changed quickly. 
Wherever possible, Italy must try to turn such 
traits into strengths. Since trust is strongest in 
small communities, more power should be given 
to local government. 

In the meantime, the political system must 
answer the demands emanating from Italian society 
and from Europe, which is also changing rapidly. 
The fourth task facing the Prodi government is, 
quite simply, to survive. Since 1992, no'government 
has sent more than one budget through parliament; 
the center-left must be the first to do so. Political 
stability inspires confidence in the financial mar- 
kets, as well as in the partners with which Italy bar- 
gains. Germany would be less difficult if it knew 


that Ciampi would still be treasury minister in three 
years’ time. 

Alas, nothing is less certain than the five-year 
survival of Prodi’s government. A question mark 
hangs over Prodi himself: does he have the politi- 
cal skills to gain popular support for his project? 
Dini clearly sees himself not only as a past prime 
minister, but also one in the future. Although Dinis 
party, RI, received just over 4 percent of the vote, 
Prodi’s Italian People’s Party received less than 7 
percent. 

The plethora of small parties in the coalition has 
its roots in Italian history. The aim of the winner- 
take-all electoral system was to produce large par- 
ties. It may do so, but so far the parties unite for the 
elections and then bicker afterward. The center- 
right coalition broke up after eight months of gov- 
ernment in 1994, and the strams in the center-left 
are apparent. 

If the RI is too small, the pps is, according to its 
rivals, too big and too influential. It is hard to fol- 
low this argument because, although the pps is 
Italy’s largest party, it usually receives far fewer votes 
than the British Labour Party and the French Social- 
ists. Moreover, the pps is loyally fighting the battle 
for austerity, although it surely knows the difficulty 
this will create with its working-class electorate. 
D’Alema has announced plans to merge the party 
with a segment of the old Italian Socialist Party, as 
well as with center-left independents. He is correct 
to think that 21 percent of the vote is too little 
rather than too much for the party that forms the 
pillar of the center-left. 

In addition to backing austerity and the reentry 
into Europe, D’Alema is attempting to reach agree- 
ment with the center-right on institutional changes. 
They are designed to strengthen the executive but 
also to make Parliament work more efficiently and 
to redefine the relationship between political and 
legal authority. Berlusconi is hardly the ideal part- 
ner but D’Alema is right to try, because without 
stronger institutions Italy will be unable to make 
lasting economic reforms and bargain on equal 
terms within the EU. 

The center-left fragility is all the more unfortunate 
because the center-right suffers from handicaps that 
make ıt an implausible force of government. Forza 
Italia did well in the elections and held its share of the 
vote, 20.5 percent. But it remains too dependent on 
its leader, Silvio Berlusconi. Charismatic in the 1994 
elections, he was no longer calm and self-confident 
in April 1996. Since then, his dazzling smile has often 
been switched off, and he makes wild statements that 
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Italy is no longer a democracy and that he is being 
persecuted by an unholy alliance of communists, 
Catholics, and judges. 

Berlusconi’ legal battles continue, while his con- 
flict-of-interest problems have merely been veiled by 
his decision to launch his television holdings, Medi- 
aset, on the stock market. In fact, he retains effective 
control of the company. He also maintains control 
over Forza Italia: its provincial coordinators are 
elected, but at the level above, the regional coordina- 
tors are not elected but are co-opted by the national 
officials. Berlusconi is not leading well, but as long as 
he remains, it will be hard for other leaders to emerge. 

The second main component of the center-right 
is the National Alliance. As the neofascist MSI, ıt won 
some 4 to 5 percent of the vote from the postwar 
years until 1992. Its chance came when the Clean 
Hands investigation decimated the pc. The National 
Alliance—which had been, as the Italian Social 
Movement, both a fascist party that claimed Mus- 
solinis legacy and a conservative party that com- 
peted with the pc—took over the Christian 
Democratic Party bastions in the south. In the 1994 
elections, the National Alliance gained 13.5 percent 
of the vote, with peaks of 27.5 percent 1n Puglia and 
27 percent in Rome, where the bureaucracy was 
seeking protection. Party leader Gianfranco Fini 
made speeches full of resounding banalities that con- 
vinced many voters that the National Alliance was 
harmless. In 1996 it was expected to make another 
leap forward, but its vote rose by only 2.2 percent. 

Doubts about the National Alliance's commit- 
ment to democracy are probably misdirected. More 
realistic are doubts about the ability of its leaders to 
govern and the center-right conflict between Forza 
Italia’s belief in the free market and the National 
Alliance's statism. Italy is thus weakened by an 
opposition that governed badly in 1994—when the 
lira plunged and the yield on government paper 
rose—and that has no convincing candidate for 
prime minister. 

In early 1997, the center-left represents the only 
realistic government. Its fifth task 1s to give legiti- 
macy to itself—especially to the pps—and to the 
new political system. Further institutional reforms 
are needed, but they can be only part of the cam- 
paign to create a bond between citizen and state. 
Prodi must overcome the distrust of the state that 
has plagued Italy ever since Cavour and Garibaldi, 
who deeply distrusted each other, unified the coun- 
try little more than a century ago. This year may be 
decisive, the one in which the process of reform 
either succeeds or fails. a 
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politics have reawakened old fears about 
urope’s domination by an unpredictable 
German giant. But these changes have also fueled 
new hopes for Germany and Europe as models of 
political pluralism in a more peaceful and prosper- 
ous world. In a different era, Thomas Mann distin- 
guished between the specter of the 
“Germanization” of Europe and the vision of a 
“Europeanization” of Germany. It is a mistake to 
decide between these two views based on the 
extrapolation of fears from the past or hopes for the 
future. It is more useful to treat them as templates 
that may help us in discerning a more complicated 
pattern linking Germany and Europe. 

German unification and European integration 
were indelibly linked in 1989 and 1990. German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohls European partners gave 
their grudging, basic support for German unifica- 
tion in Strasbourg in December 1989. In return, 
Kohl agreed to back French President Francois Mit- 
terrand’s proposal to have the Intergovernmental 
Conference on the Economic and Monetary Union 
(EMU) start as early as December 1990 rather than 
at some later, unspecified date, as Germany had pre- 
viously preferred. And, by March 1990, when it had 
become clear that pressure for Germany’ early uni- 
fication was building much more quickly than 
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Kohl, Mitterrand, or most of Europe's other leaders 
had expected, France predicated its support for an 
acceleration of the unification process on a German 
commitment to a second Intergovernmental Con- 
ference on political union that would encompass 
not only monetary and economic affairs but also 
foreign and security policy. This deal was approved 
politically by the European Council that met in 
Dublin in April 1990. It was then ratified in the 
Treaty on European Union, which amalgamated the 
proposals for economic and political union at Maas- 
tricht in December 1991. United Germany was thus 
to be embedded in an integrating Europe. 

These diplomatic bargains point to two underly- 
ing questions. Why does Germany, the most pow- 
erful state in Europe, appear bent on giving up 
voluntarily its newly won sovereign power? And 
why have long-standing institutional inefficiencies 
not blocked advances in European integration? The 
answer to these two questions centers on a historic 
shift in the institutionalization of power in Ger- 
many and Europe, power that conventionally is 
measured in terms of material resources or bar- 
gaining strength. 

The Germans have eliminated the concept of 
“power” from their political vocabulary. They speak 
the language of “political responsibility” instead. In 
his analysis of the taming of German power, Hans- 
Peter Schwarz has described a new forgetfulness of 
power that has replaced an old obsession with 
power.! Some observers view this rhetorical turn as 
little more than a cynical ploy in which the old wolf 
has put on new sheep's clothes; here it is regarded 
as an indication of a deeper transformation in the 
style and substance of German and European poli- 
tics. The culture of restraint that characterizes Ger- 
man foreign policy and the conscious avoidance of 
assuming a high profile and a strong leadership role 


in the European Union (£u) emanate from the same 
institutional source. 

The German approach to power and the prac- 
tices that sustain and reformulate it emphasize its 
“soft” mstitutional elements. Other views interpret 
German power differently. Some stress power as a 
form of domination from which actors can escape 
only by breaking the shackles that tie them down. 
Or they might stress contractual bargaining rela- 
tionships in which the different parties gam, to dif- 
ferent degrees, from making deals. Such views 
underline “hard” elements of power. In reality, soft 
and hard elements always blend. For example, in 
the summer of 1996, Bntish tabloids stylized an 
English-German soccer match as a new “war,” and 
the tabloids viewed Germany and Britain as the 
main protagonists in a diplomatic war over “beef 
derivatives” in the mad-cow disease saga. But, at the 
same time, the British and German foreign offices 
swapped officials as part of ongoing efforts to fur- 
ther European integration by exploring practical 
steps toward a unified European embassy. 

The institutionalization of power is the most dis- 
tinctive aspect of the relationship between Europe 
and Germany. Germany’s willingness to give the 
smaller EU members disproportionate power is puz- 
zling. Only by moving institutional power center 
stage can we hope to understand why Germany is 
willing to give up its new sovereign power or why 
institutional inefficiency has not stopped European 
integration. Because it takes the hard edges off hard 
power relations, the institutionalization of power 
matters. Over time institutions become actors 
themselves rather than mere constraints on other 
actors’ preferences. They do so within particular 
normative contexts (of collective expectations for 
the proper behavior of actors with a given identity), 
or for specific collective identities (such as varying 
constructions of statehood). Norms and identities 
typically have two effects. They enable actors by 
constituting them and thus shaping their interests. 
But they also constrain actor preferences. 

In recent decades European states, especially 
Germany, have acquired collective identities that are 
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significantly more international than before. In this 
situation power is a vanable quantity. Parents may 
act against their individual interests to further the 
family’s interest. What may look irrational for them 
as individuals can be quite rational from the per- 
spective of the family, with which they also identify. 
Similarly, both the individual member states and the 

- EU family can simultaneously gain or lose power. 
“The term which captures most accurately the dom- 
inant character of the relationship between states 
and the region,” concludes Paul Taylor, “1s symbio- 
sis... [T] here is no evidence to suggest that com- 
mon arrangements could not be extended a very 
long way without necessarily posing any direct 
challenge to the sovereignty of states.”2 James 
Caporaso concurs when he argues that “regional 
integration is not a zero-sum process. . . Analysts 
should not have to choose between intergovern- 
mentalism and international forms of political actrv- 
ity. Both logics operate in the European polity.”3 
Nation-states are simultaneously “throwing out” 
functions to the supranational level and devolving 
responsibilities to subnational regions. In this view, 
power relations do not add to a fixed quantity that 
either resides in national states or gets transferred 
to a supranational center of decision making. This 
makes institutionalized power “soft” compared to 
other types of power. 

Besides the internationalization of state identi- 
ties, the softness of German power in Europe is also 
due to the institutional similarity of the Eu and Ger- 
many. In both polities power is pooled, creating a 
European system of associated sovereignty and Ger- 
man semisovereignty. In both systems it is possible 
to exploit superior material resources and advanta- 
geous bargaining positions to exercise hard power. 
But such behavior is the exception, not the rule. As 
Elizabeth Pond argues, German interests are 
advanced not in balance-of-power clashes but in 
“tedious bureaucratic maneuvering in the confed- 
eration-plus of the Eu and the confederation-minus 
of the transatlantic community."4 Hence, what is 
distinctive about Germany is not its unintentional 
power, which, like all larger states, it possesses in 
good measure, but the fact that its political leaders 
exercise power only in multilateral, institutionally 
mediated systems (the Eu, the Atlantic community, 
and broader international fora) that soften 
sovereign power. 


SYMBOLS OF THE NEW EUROPE 
In the fall of 1989, leading politicians such as 
Helmut Kohl, Oskar Lafontaine, Hans-Dietrich 
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Genscher, Mikhail Gorbachev, Francois Mitterrand, 
and James Baker tried to articulate new concepts— 
such as “unification through association” and a 
“common European home”—with which to 
describe the new political reality. Willy Brandt, Mar- 
_ garet Thatcher, and Henry Kissinger captured the 
changes with the more familiar political terminol- 
ogy of national unification and national power. Both 
sets of voices describe important aspects of reality. 
National power and state interests have not become 
irrelevant in Europe’ new political context. But the 
Europeanization of that context has itself become 
important for how states like Germany conceive of 
their national interests and for how they pursue 
their political strategies. In a ume of revolutionary 
change, the extension of a partly internationalized 
German state was in many German and European 
quarters accepted as a natural response. 

In Germany, Europe, and more generally, state 
identities are primarily external; they 
describe the actions of governments in 
a society of states. National identities 
are internal; they describe the processes 
by which mass publics acquire, modify, 
and forget their collective identities. 
While national identities in Europe 
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of student exchanges and an all-Europe television 
channel. The Franco-German bicultural “arte” tele- 
vision channel, with an estimated budget of $150 
million, has been broadcasting since 1991. Student 
exchanges have blossomed. Between 1995 and 
1999 the Eu is planning to spend about $2.5 billion 
on all types of educational programs. Student appli- 
cations for the largest of these programs increased 
from 3,000 in 1987 and 1988 to 146,000 in 1994 
and 1995. 

In terms of language, however, Europe is not 
moving toward one standard, as Spain and France 
did in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
English is the lingua franca, state languages tena- 
ciously defend their position in the educational sys- 
tems of the EU members, and regional languages 
have made successful incursions into national lan- 
guage regimes.5 A European living in southern Eng- 
land will be able to function effectively with one 
language; other Europeans will need 
command of their mother tongue and 
English; Europeans living in regions 
with their own distinctive languages, 
such as Catalonia or Scotland, will 
speak three languages. Europeans are 
institutionalizing a stable multiple lan- 
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mass publics has been reinforced by the 
gradual growth of ambiguous and con- 
tested collective European identities 
that are beginning to complement national identi- 
ties among some social strata. Cultural policy, lan- 
guage use, currency, citizenship, and anthems are 
ambiguous symbols of collective identity that mir- 
ror in the social sphere the intermingling of a “mul- 
tiperspectival” polity with “multitiered” governance 
systems through which traditional state identities 
have been partly internationalized. 

The institutional presence of Europe as a set of 
norms and a source of collective identity has been 
the subject of explicit political considerations. The 
Adonnino Committee, for example, debated a 
Europe more accessible to its citizens and in 1985 
recommended, among other things, the extension 
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centered on English. 

Much debated in the 1990s, the EMU 
also has an important symbolic dimen- 
sion that touches Europe deeply. As with language, 
the outcome points to multiple collective identities. 
With German national identity closely linked to the 
deutsche mark, as is implied in the concept of 
mark-nationalism, the choice of a name and the 
look of a future European currency remained con- 
tested until late 1995. While the French favored 
sticking to the French-sounding ecu (identical in 
sound but not in orthography to the Ecu, the Euro- 
pean Currency Unit) that had been used in France 
several centuries earlier, Chancellor Kohl objected 
because this currency sounded in plain German too 
much like “cow” (or Kuh). For a while there was 
talk of calling the new currency the euro-franken 
or euro-franc, a concession to France and psycho- 
logically associated with a stable currency derived 
from both German history and present Swiss prac- 
tice. Britain, however, vetoed the idea, dubbing the 
franken a “Frankenstein.” 


The December 1995 EU summit meeting in 
Madrid agreed on a new name: the “euro.” The look 
of the currency remains to be decided. The choice 
of euro leaves open the possibility of a hyphenated 
European-national currency, as in euro-pound, 
euro-franc, or euro-deutsche mark, and a design 
that will somehow integrate the blue colors of the 
European flag. The subdivision of the euro into 
cents foreshadows such a solution. Countries 
adopting the common currency will be permitted 
to put their own designs on one side of the coins. 
Such a combination of European and national sym- 
bols would be compelling not only for a transitional 
period but as a long-term solution for a polity in 
which citizens may retain some aspects of their 
national currencies in a future EMU. New automo- 
bile license plates in Europe are a daily reminder of 
what a euro coin might look like; national plates are 
now adorned with a blue strip on the left-hand side 
showing the European emblem, 12 golden stars 
against a blue background, and the national origin 
of the car. 

The new Eu passport, issued by all countries in 
identical format and red color but embossed with 
the names of the different member states, is 
another example of this practice. Arriving at Euro- 
pean airports and forming longer and slower 
queues, travelers who are not citizens of an EU 
member state quickly notice that European citi- 
zenship is becoming a reality, however slowly, even 
though the Europeanization of border controls 
remains one of the most controversial aspects of 
the integration process in the 1990s. Social and 
economic rights that were once restricted to 
national citizens are gradually being extended to 
immigrants. And a European citizenship that is 
partly distinct from national citizenship has 
become a distinct possibility. 

The adoption of the “Ode to Joy” from 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony as Europe's anthem 
points in the same direction.6 A well-known publi- 
cist for European unity in the interwar period, 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergie, had suggested the 
“Ode to Joy” as a possible anthem as early as 1949. 
Between 1952 and 1964, East and West Germany 
used the ode as their joint victory hymn at the 
Olympic Games. Overcoming a number of poten- 
tial rivals, the ode gradually established itself as the 
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most widely accepted European hymn, especially in 
local communities. Building on many unsolicited 
private suggestions, the Council of Europe made its 
first official plea for a European anthem in June 
1971. The 1971 resolution recommended the tune 
of the “Ode to Joy,” without the words, as Europe’ 
anthem. The famous conductor Herbert von Kara- 
jan was commissioned to make the musical 
arrangements, which he provided in 1972 for 
orchestra and brass. 

In 1986 the European Parliament took “formal 
note of the current practice concerning the Euro- 
pean anthem” in the hope that it and other symbols 
would “strengthen the concept of European iden- 
tity.” Although the issue of language was not explic- 
itly debated, the tune was condemned to be left 
without words, not so much because of the global 
rather than regional appeal of Schillers verses but 
because of the simple, widely understood, and 
undebated fact that this was a German-language 
text. Reflecting on the ambiguities surrounding the 
adoption of this anthem, Caryl Clark concludes, 
“[H]ere was truly a bastard-child of the Enlight- 
enment: a song without words; hope without a 
text... [A]t a basic level the Council of Europe 
acted out of ignorance, was seduced by commer- 
cialism, fell prey to an ideology which espoused the 
superiority of German music, and (unwittingly or 
not) succumbed to the powerful force exerted by 
the Beethoven myth itself.”7 

The wordlessness of the European anthem 
speaks volumes about the ambiguities created by 
the admixture of regional, national, European, and 
international elements that constitutes an evolving 
collective European identity. The weakness of pan- 
European media, multinational public discourse, 
and the European Parliament points to the fact that 
the European polity is not a democratic state-in- 
becoming that currently suffers from a democratic 
deficit. Its system of multilevel governance reflects 
primarily a transnational growth of public and pri- 
vate bureaucracies. This constrains the growth of a 
European collective identity and guarantees the per- 
sistence of strong national and subnational identi- 
ties in an integrating Europe. Europe's collective 
identity has been carried by a permissive consensus 
among mass publics and by a strong commitment 
of political and social elites. Just as Beethoven con- 
tinued to rework the ending to his Ninth, so too are 
European states continuously reworking a collec- 
tive identity that now contains more international 
elements, in particular in Germany, than it has at 
any time in this century. 
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GERMAN IDENTITY TODAY 

Symbols of collective identity contain a mixture 
of national and international elements. In Britain 
and France traditional national and state identities 
are much stronger than in Germany, where collec- 
tive identites have changed many times. In the 
decade preceding unification, for example, the Fed- 
eral Republic was already commonly equated with 
Germany. German receptivity to ambiguous identi- 
ties that incorporate new, internationalized forms is 
arguably greater than that of the British or the 
French. Klaus Goetz argues that “the Europeanisa- 
tion of the German state makes the search for the 
national, as opposed to the European interest, a 
fruitless task. The national and the European inter- 
est have become fused to a degree which makes 
their separate consideration increasingly impossi- 
ble.”8 The fact that Germany's Europeanization 
serves Germany's broad interests reinforces the 
important point that, far from undermining 
national interests, institutions are of 
critical importance in helping shape 
the conceptions of interests that 
inform policy in Germany and else- 





Germany’s approach 


Bulmer calls “deliberative” power, a direct interna- 
tional projection of German interest and power, as, 
for example, in the rules for the European Central 
Bank.’ The Bundesbank's high interest rate policy 
soon after unification was instead an instance of 
“unintentional power” that had strong effects on 
Germany’ neighbors. The economic consequences 
of German unification thus illustrate how Germany 
exercises power not so much strategically as by its 
sheer weight. Finally, what matters most often is 
Germany's “indirect institutional” power. In shap- 
ing the rules of the game Germany tends to mobi- 
lize a bias favoring its policy in the long term. 
Indirect power eventually translates into regulative 
power. 

Indirect institutional effects derive partly from 
similarities. For example, multitiered governance 
arrangements are typical of the EU and Germany. To 
be sure, the European version of “cooperative fed- 
eralism” resembles Germany's only superficially. 
The Eu lacks an accretion of power at 
the top; the importance of legal institu- 
tions in the Eu is due to the weakness, 
not the strength, of the state adminis- 


where. to European tration; the EU commands only a small 

Between 1949 and 1990, Germanys /”stitutions since the fraction of the financial resources that 
division and European integration 1960s has been are at the disposal of the German gov- 
were closely connected in a cold war based on a broad  ™mment and the Eus Commission 
setting. Within the context of the definition of does not have ACCESS l0:A field system 
United States security guarantee for ; : of administration. More important, 
West Berlin, the Federal Republic, and  FUrOpean identity. enveloped by strong legal institutions, 


Europe, West Germany's integration 
into Europe was, in Germany and in 
Europe, a calculated reaction to the disastrous con- 
sequences of Germanys bid for European and 
global supremacy in the first half of the twentieth 
century. The gradual fading of these memories and 
the sudden end of the cold war posed once again 
the issue of how a united Germany should relate to 
Europe. The answer, before and after 1989, was the 
same: through European integration. 

Institutional politics in the EU mediates German 
power. Rare in contemporary Europe is what Simon 





8Klaus Goetz, “Integration Policy ın a Europeanized State: 
Germany and the Intergovernmental Conference,” Journal of 
European Public Policy, vol 3, no. 1 (1996), p 40. 

Simon Bulmer, “Shaping the Rules? The Constitutive Pol- 
1ncs of the European Union and German Power,” m Peter J. 
Katzenstein, ed., Tamed Power. Germany in Europe (Ithaca, 
N.Y. Cornell University Press, forthcoming 1997), chap. 2. 

10Jeffrey Anderson, “Hard Interests, Soft Power, and Ger- 
manys Changing Role ın Europe,” in Katzenstein, op. ct, 
chap 3 





both the Eu and Germany have multi- 
tiered governance arrangements that 
institutionalize consultative bargaining and con- 
sensual decision-making procedures between dif- 
ferent centers that are jointly involved in 
deliberation, decision making, and implementation. 
It is noteworthy, Jeffrey Anderson has argued, 
that German political elites embraced the European 
Community initially as a means of reestablishing 
Germany’ national sovereignty 10 Subsequently, 
Germany used its sovereign power to project onto 
its European partners a markedly different, inter- 
nationalized state identity. The signing of the Maas- 
tricht treaty, however, may have been a high point 
of Germany’ internationalization. This is illustrated 
by the increasing importance of the Lander for some 
policy issues and by the limits that the German 
Constitutional Courts 1993 judgment imposed on 
possible future constitutional reforms of the Eu. 
Since the mid-1960s, Germany’s internationalist 
orientation has been reflected in its consistently 
strong support for successive enlargements of the 


Eu. In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer and Economics Minister Ludwig 
Erhard were still divided over the benefits of a 
“smaller” Europe, integrated around Germany and 
France, and a “larger” Europe more loosely struc- 
tured to include Britain and most of the other Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association members. But since 
then Germany has been a strong supporter of 
enlargement: British, Danish, and Irish accession in 
the 1970s; Spain, Portugal, and Greece in the 
1980s; and the proposed eastern enlargement of the 
EU by the end of the 1990s. Put differently, in line 
with the internationalization of the identity of the 
German state after World War Il, Germany’s 
approach to European institutions since the 1960s 
has been based on a broad definition of European 
identity. 

Unification has had noticeable effects on Ger- 
manys European policy. Underneath the “soft” 
power of institutional politics, newer, “hard” eco- 
nomic interests in the area of regulative politics 
express serious internal resource scarcities. These 
interests are beginning to supplant older, “hard” 
political interests that had aimed at the general sta- 
bilization of Germanys external environment. 

Jeffrey Anderson notes that since 1992, the Ger- 
man government has tended to look much more 
closely at the bottom line, paying more attention to 
who gets what. This is not surprising. Germany is 
the largest net contributor to the Eu budget, both in 
absolute and ın per capita terms. While unification 
has made Germany drop from second to seventh in 
per capita income among EU members, its net con- 
tribution has increased from $6.3 billion in 1987 to 
$13.2 billion in 1992. It is estimated that it will rise 
to $18 billion by 1997. In 1993 and 1994, a Ger- 
man household with four members paid about 
$1,200 annually for the Eu, more than the special 
solidarity tax levied after unification. By 1996 the 
leaders of all the major parties in Germany agreed 
that Germany’s financial contribution to the EU 
amounted to about two-thirds of the Eu’s net 
income, while the German GDP made up only one- 
third of Eu countries’ total GDP; Germany’s annual 
excess payment of about $9 billion, they said, 
would have to stop. 

This shift reflects new conditions at home and 
abroad and increases the weight of short-term inter- 
ests in German policy. The issue that is likely to 
reflect this new condition most clearly is the east- 
ern enlargement of the Eu. Germany favors enlarge- 
ment more strongly than any of the other main EU 
powers. But for enlargement to work, the Eu and 
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Germany will have to allocate additional funds. 
Considering Germany's budgetary and economic 
difficulties after unification, playing the role of 
Europe's paymaster will become increasingly diffi- 
cult. Enlarging Europe to the east and paying off the 
southern European countries, which worry over a 
shift in the EU’ funding priorities, will seriously test 
established patterns of conducting political business 
in Europe. German budgetary conditions thus are 
likely to dictate the pace and direction of Europe's 
future enlargement. This change in Germany” tra- 
ditional stance will rob the European polity of a tra- 
ditional shock absorber. 

The Europeanization of Germany during the last 
40 years has been furthered greatly by a transfor- 
mation of the country’s nationalist and neo-Naz1 
right. The dynamics of party competition in the 
Federal Republic, reinforced by the electoral strat- 
egy of the Christian Democratic Union/Christian 
Socialist Union, led in the 1950s to the gradual 
absorption of a traditional nationalist protest vote 
by refugees and former Nazis into a staunchly anti- 
Communist conservative camp that favored Euro- 
pean integration. The revival of a neo-Nazi right in 
the mid-1960s was no more than a brief interlude. 
The alarming increase in the 1990s of neo-Nazi 
social movements, such as the skinheads, with their 
xenophobic and racist violence has had little reso- 
nance among the established political parties and 
major institutions in society. After Chancellor Kohl 
reacted to these attacks with a thunderous silence, 
they were countered by a largely spontaneous social 
movement and an eventual crackdown by the Lan- 
der governments. 

Finally, it is a happy accident of German history 
that the party of postcommunism, the Party of 
Democratic Socialism, absorbs in the five new Ger- 
man states not only the votes of old Communists 
but also most of those who normally would vote for 
a protest party on the right. Thus, despite extraor- 
dinarily high unemployment rates and totally dis- 
orienting changes, a nationalist right has been 
unable to attract sizable popular support in the new 
eastern states of the Federal Republic. History, inst- 
tutions, strategy, and luck have left Germany with 
an extreme mght that is weak, if measured by the 
standards of other European states such as France, 
Belgium, and Italy. This has enhanced the trust of 
other European states in German politics and poli- 
cies. And it has created space for an expansion of 
the international elements that have gradually 
become part of the identity of the German state. 
Hence, developments inside Germany and in 
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Europe have run parallel, not just in terms of gov- 
ernment policy and market transactions, but also in 
terms of identity and political interests. 


GERMANY’S NICHE 

“Europe” stands not only for the institutional- 
ization of human and democratic rights, but also for 
a substantive commitment to human welfare in cap- 
italist markets. For this the Germans have coined 
the term “social market economy.” 

Nowhere has the power of this European iden- 
uty been more evident than in Germany. The unifi- 
cation process illustrated that collective assertion 
had given way to individual entitlement. Sensing 
this momentous change, Chancellor Kohl did not 
promise Germans what the Bundesbank experts 
were telling him to expect: blood, sweat, and tears. 
Instead, he promised German voters business as 
usual: national unification without individual sac- 
rifice. Combined with a firmly anchored welfare 
state identity, this nationalism of individual entitle- 
ment typifies not only Germany but all Western 
European states. 

The process of a Europeanization of state iden- 
tity has been considerably weaker in France and 
Britain than in Germany. British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatchers persistent public opposition 
and President Mitterrand’s wavering covert opposi- 
tion to German unification in 1989 are a reflection 
of this important fact. But it was France, not Ger- 
many or the smaller European democracies, that 
had accelerated the European integration process 
in the 1980s. Once it recognized that national 
strategies were becoming too costly, France turned 
toward Europe as the most promising way to 
defend a redefined, more international identity. Put 
bluntly, France became prepared to sacrifice a mea- 
sure of control in Paris in expectation of gaining 
new instruments of control in Brussels. France thus 
has begun to follow Germanys postwar foreign pol- 
icy strategy: seeking to regain national sovereignty 
through international integration. The end of the 
cold war and German unification reinforced Ger- 
manys traditional and Frances newly found stance. 
Hence the Single European Act, the Maastricht 
treaty, and moves toward the creation of EMU were 
carried by a strong French-German consensus on 
the advantages that derive from a more interna- 
tional definition of state identities and interests. 








11Bngid Laffan, “The Pohtics of Identity and Political Order 
in Europe,” Journal of Common Market Studies, vol. 34, no. 1 
(March 1996), p. 87. 


In contrast to France, Britain's relationship to 
Europe has been more distant. Britain’s traditional 
identity as a global power and a victor in World 
War II has made it harder to accept descent to the 
position of an important medium-sized state in 
Europe. Bnitain’ special partnership with the United 
States retains a strong hold over British policy, 
reflected in adamant opposition to a common EU 
security and foreign policy. The Europeanization of 
British identity is also undercut by the traditional 
British role of playing one European state off against 
another from a position of splendid isolation. And 
British politicians are deeply committed to main- 
taining national sovereignty and protecting Parlia- 
ment’ role as the guarantor of British democracy. 
Furthermore, many of Britains economic interests 
remain global (direct foreign investment and finan- 
cial services), are totally separate from the Eu (oil, 
which the Ev imports and Britain exports), or are a 
source of profound financial and political irritation 
(agriculture). For many reasons Britain's relation- 
ship to Europe has remained awkward. In short, 
France has sought to strengthen existing state iden- 
tities within a supranational framework. The United 
Kingdom’ half-hearted commitment to Europe 
stems from the fact that Europe substitutes for the 
diminution of a global rather than the enhancement 
of a national role. 

By contrast, Germany and some of the smaller 
European states have embraced Europe as a means 
of strengthening and projecting existing state iden- 
tities. “[F]or many states,” Brigid Laffan argues, 
“there has been a high degree of compatibility 
between the national project and European inte- 
gration.”!) This difference in orientation is reflected 
in and remforced by an internationalization of Ger- 
many's position in European and Atlantic institu- 
tions that is more far-reaching than Frances or 
Britain’s. France has become a strong supporter of 
European integration while taking a cautious atti- 
tude toward NATO and the role of the United States 
in European defense matters. Britain is deeply 
divided over the issue of European integration but 
remains an avid supporter of NATO. In contrast to 
Britain and France, Germany’s position has been to 
further political integration in Europe, specifically 
by enhancing the power of the European Parlia- 
ment and extending the principle of qualified 
majority voting. And Germany has not lacked fer- 
vor for NATO. As Ronald Asmus noted in the April 
22, 1996, International Herald Tribune, the first 
post—cold war survey of the German elite showed 
that “today’s German leaders are overwhelmingly 


pro-European Union and pro-NaTo, strongly favor 
enlargement to Eastern Europe, are sober about 
Russia’s future, and are increasingly willing to 
deploy the German army under a NATO flag in ‘out 
of area’ missions to defend common Western 
interests.” 

German political controversies concern which 
international context to choose: the United 
Nations for peacekeeping operations, as the cen- 
ter-left prefers, or NATO for peace enforcement, as 
the center-right advocates. That the context for 
mulitary action must be international is, however, 
beyond dispute in Germany. This is true neither of 
the unabashedly realist approach with which 
Britain seeks to defend its national sovereignty 
against an encroaching Eu nor of the instrumental- 
institutionalist one with which France seeks to 
defend national interests with supranational 
instruments. Only Germany is a strong supporter 
of both the Eu and Nato and appears ready to push 
ahead with a deepening institutionalizaton of 
Europe. Germany, writes Elizabeth Pond, “is thor- 
oughly European in a way that none of its allies yet 
is. Germany is increasingly comfortable with its 
role as a medium-sized power. It no longer aspires 
either to be a big, cuddly Switzerland abstaining 
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from Europe, or [to gain] more global reach. It has 
found its niche.”12 


GERMANY INTERNATIONALIZED 

Our initial question—will Germany dominate 
Europe or Europe Germany?—does not point sim- 
ply to converging or crosscutting political processes 
that one can analyze solely in terms of material or 
bargaining power. The domination of one state by 
another and the coordination of conflicting objec- 
tives of different governments occur frequently in 
the European polity. But these interactions acquire 


_different meanings in different historical and insti- 


tutional contexts And those contexts have changed 
greatly since 1945 as the identity of the German 
state has been internationalized. 

Analyses that focus on the importance of mate- 
rial or bargaining power fail to recognize how insti- 
tutions have softened the effects of German power 
ım Europe. In brief, we need to think not of Ger- 
many and Europe but of Germany in Europe. Since 
the European polity offers a familiar political stage, 
it is highly improbable that German political elites 
will any time soon turn their backs on European 
institutions that have served so well the interests 
that motivate German policies at home and abroad. 
Germany in Europe is a political fact that will con- 
tinue to define the international and national poli- 
tics of the new Europe. a 
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The Politics of European Monetary Union 


JAMES E. DOUGHERTY 


n 1986, the 12 members of the European Com- 

munity (EC) agreed to create a single internal 

market by the end of 1992 that would allow the 
free flow of people, goods, services, and capital. 
That goal has now been more than 90 percent 
achieved, although problems remain in several areas 
and some countries have not yet passed all the 
needed implementing legislation. 

In December 1991 the Ec members completed 
negotiations on the Maastricht treaty, which entered 
mto force November 1, 1993. The Maastricht treaty 
provided for an “ever closer” political union, as well 
as an economic and monetary union, including a 
single currency, to be launched no later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1999. Since 1993, however, there have been 
recurring debates about a “two-speed Europe,” 
“variable geometry,”” and “unity a la carte” as one 
or more member states have claimed exemptions or 
postponements with regard to the social charter on 
workers’ rights, passport-free borders, police, mili- 
tary defense (a problem for “neutrals”), and—most 
important—the common currency. 

Does the single market need a common currency? 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher flatly denied 
that it did; the American economist Robert Samuel- 
son once called it a “loony scheme” that “would be 
hard to introduce and, if introduced, would create 
more problems than it solved.” Advocates of federal 
unity insist that a single market is incompatible over 
the long haul with unpredictable and wide fhictua- 
tions in the exchange rates of national currencies. 
Arguments over whether monetary union necessar- 
ily implies eventual federal union continue. 
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Germany and France, the twin pillars of the 
unity movement, have led the effort to achieve 
monetary stability in Europe. With strong support 
from Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, and 
Denmark, they established a European Monetary 
System (EMS) in 1979, with an Exchange Rate 
Mechanism (ERM) and an artificial European 
accounting unit for financial and commercial trans- 
actions known as the ecu (European Currency 
Unit). The ERM was designed to manage currencies 
and oblige members’ central banks to support each 
others currencies to keep them within prescribed 
ranges of fluctuation. The standard range was 2.25 
percent, but Italy was allowed a 6 percent margin 
(as were Spain and Portugal when they entered the 
ERM in the 1980s). The ERM was supposed to bea 
preparation for Economic and Monetary Union 
(EMU)—a means of currency stabilization through 
the imposition of budgetary discipline on member 
governments. An unenthusiastic Thatcher govern- 
ment brought the pound sterling into the ERM in 
1990—initially at the 6 percent margin. Greece, 
with its very weak drachma, has never qualified. 

The ERM succeeded in keeping fluctuations in 
line for more than a decade, but during the French 
debate in September 1992 over ratifying the Maas- 
tricht treaty, Europe’s currency markets were 
plunged into turmoil. Some blamed the crisis on 
speculators trying to profit from monetary volatil- 
ity in a period of political uncertainty. Others 
blamed it on the unexpected costs of German reuni- 
fication, the post-cold war decline in defense 
spending, and the massive influx: of immigrants 
from the former Yugoslavia as well as from Eastern 
Europe into Germany, and immigrants from North 
Africa into France. 

London pointed to Germany's tight money pol- 
icy as a major contributor to Europe’ recession and 


rising unemployment, suggesting that the inflation- 
allergic Germans were relying on high interest rates 
to spread the cost of rebuilding East Germany 
through Europe's financial markets. Bonn pointed 
back at Britain's failure to exercise greater fiscal dis- 
cipline in a period of high inflation and to raise 
interest rates in time to prevent the pound’s fall. 
Besides the factors mentioned earlier, both coun- 
tnes also shared responsibility for the misalignment 
in exchange rates. Speculators, as always, took 
advantage of a lucrative situation. 

The ensuing financial turbulence knocked the 
British pound and the Italian lira out of the ERM in 
September 1992, and soon forced devaluations of 
the Spanish peseta, the Portuguese escudo, and the 
Irish punt at the height of the crisis. Still, French 
President Francois Mitterrand and German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl bravely insisted that the EMu, 
replete with a European Central Bank (Eces) and a 
common currency, would be achieved no later than 
the 1999 deadline. 

For a decade France had striven to maintain par- 
ity between the franc and the deutsche mark, but 
this became increasingly difficult in the summer of 
1993. When in late July the Bundesbank refused to 
lower German interest rates, the franc began to fall 
precipitously and the French government proved 
powerless to halt the flow of capital toward the 
mark. Eu finance ministers, in a desperate attempt 
to save the ERM from total collapse, agreed in early 
August 1993 to allow the franc and other ERM cur- 
rencies (except for the mark and the Dutch guilder) 
to float within a margin of 15 percent. This was 
humiliating for France, but it was a welcome relief 
for other countries and eased pressure sufficiently 
to preserve the ERM. 

For a time there were calls (including one from 
European Commission President Jacques Delors) 
for measures to curb speculators. These were 
rejected for fear that reimposition of capital controls 
would be a step backward in the single market and 
would create a monetary “Fortress Europe” against 
non-Ec buyers of European currencies. 

The wider band did make life more difficult for 
speculators. Moreover, the “softer” ERM did not, 





1Stage 1, which began on July 1, 1990, was a four-year 
effort to stabilize currencies, eliminate restrictions on capital 
movements, and define cnteria for economic convergence. 
Stage Il 1s the current preparatory period in which emu insti- 
tutions are being developed and governments move their 
economies toward convergence. In Stage II] the European 
Central Bank will become operative a exchange rates for 
the currencies of qualified members will be mrevocably fixed. 
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contrary to pessimistic predictions, lead to com- 
petitive devaluation (which helps a country’s trade 
by making its exports cheaper) or to plummeting 
interest rates. Instead, it gave Germany's ERM part- 
ners a chance to reduce interest rates slowly, while 
watching their currencies appreciate gradually 
against the mark because of more rapid growth and 
lower inflation than in Germany. 


DEUTSCHE MARK UBER ALLES? 

The Maastricht treaty went into effect on 
November 1, 1993. The new European Union’ first 
important task was to start Stage II of emu on Jan- 
uary 1, 1994, and select a site for the European 
Monetary Institute (EM1), the forerunner of a future 
European Central Bank.! Germany's wish to locate 
it in Frankfurt was both natural and paradoxical. 
Frankfurt was a natural choice because of the 
deutsche mark's central fiscal role, but paradoxical 
because opinion polls showed the German public 
was increasingly doubtful about the merits of trad- 
ing the mark for a common currency. 

None of the last three presidents of the Bundes- 
bank (Otto Pohl, Helmut Schlesinger, and Hans 
Tietmeyer) has been an ardent believer in a com- 
mon currency. For financial and domesuc political 
reasons they have been reluctant to abandon the 
deutsche mark as Europe’ stabilizing reserve cur- 
rency. Chancellor Kohl, however, has been deter- 
mined to keep the promise he made when Germany 
was reunified: to make sure that Germany would be 
a “good European” for the indefinite future by 
remaining a model Western democracy anchored to 
a united and, if possible, federal Europe. As the con- 
tinent’s recognized power broker, Kohl succeeded 
in making Frankfurt the EMI site, thus assuring the 
Bundesbank that Germany will always play a strong 
role in a future EcB. Much will depend on whether 
he can still persuade the Germans to give up the 
mark, and whether he wins a fifth term as chancel- 
lor in 1998. 

Another aspect of Stage II concerns the “conver- 
gence criteria” for entering the EMU. Who will be 
eligible to join? The Maastricht treaty criteria set 
these guidelines: 

è Consumer price inflation that is not more than 

1.5 percent above average inflation for the 

three members with the lowest inflation rates; 


e A currency that has not experienced severe 
fluctuations for at least two years; 


e An average long-term interest rate not more 
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than 2 percent higher than those of the three 
best-performing member states; 


e Annual budget deficits not exceeding 3 
percent of cpp or declining toward that point; 


e A ratio of government debt to GDP not 
exceeding 60 percent, or one approaching that 
point at a satisfactory pace. 


These criteria are interrelated and subject to 
interpretation. In the last three years, all member 
states (including the three admitted in 1995—Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Finland) have fallen short, most 
significantly on deficits and debts (the exception 
has been Luxembourg). Even France and Germany 
have been and still are above the allowed limits on 
inflation and deficits. Portugal, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Belgium, and Ireland have had debts amount- 
ing to more than 60 percent of GDP, and only Ire- 
land, Denmark, and Luxembourg have kept 
inflation within the 3 percent boundaries fixed by 
“Maastricht orthodoxy.” Greece's economy is in the 
worst shape, and cannot be expected to qualify 
until at least the early twenty-first century. 


THREE OPTIONS 

European leaders have had difficulty deciding 
which of three courses they should pursue to fulfill 
the Maastricht treaty guidelines, and seem at times 
to be pursuing all three simultaneously. The first 
and easiest option is to perfect the single internal 
market and postpone EMU until Europe recovers 
fully from its recession and the EU-wide unemploy- 
ment rate of nearly 12 percent. Monetary policy 
poses fewer hurdles to the completion of a single 
market than continuing disagreement or lack of 
enforcement regarding the social charter, worker 
mobility, harmonization of value-added taxes (vaT), 
government procurement contracts, national safety 
and health standards, intellectual property, com- 
pany law, frontiers without passport controls, and 
other nonfiscal issues. Kohl, however, has expressed 
fear that the loss of momentum toward integration 
will lead not only to an economic standstill but to 
a resurgence of national particularism and the grad- 
ual weakening and eventual dissolution of the Ev. 

The second option is to loosen the qualifying cri- 
teria so that virtually all members (with the excep- 
tion of Greece) would be eligible to join Emu ım the 
“first wave,” scheduled to begin in 1999. Both 
Bundesbank president Hans Tietmeyer and German 
Finance Minister Theo Waigel have adamantly 


opposed such proposals. They want even stricter 
criteria than those embodied in the Maastricht 
treaty, including budget deficits of no more than 1.5 
percent of Gpp in times of growth so that the long- 
term average will not rise above 3 percent during 
recessions. They also advocate penalties for delin- 
quents. Waigel undoubtedly wants to assure the 
German people that the “euro” (the name he pro- 
posed for the common currency and the Madrid 
European Council approved in December 1995) 
will be as strong and stable as the mark. 

German government officials have said that the 
timetable and the entry criteria for EMU must be 
adhered to, but that any conflict between the two 
should not be resolved by dilutung the criteria. For 
them, postponement would be the preferable alter- 
native. The Germans do not wish to loosen the cn- 
teria even for themselves, lest others demand 
leniency. 

Through most of 1996, Germany and France 
appeared firmly committed to a third option: a 
“two-speed” Europe in which they, along with per- 
haps five or six other members, would form the 
advance guard of Emu and allow others a few years 
to catch up. The governments of Chancellor Kohl 
and President Jacques Chirac of France have 
launched austerity programs (reduced public 
spending, higher taxes or postponed tax breaks, 
wage freezes or changes in work rules, cuts in sick 
pay and other benefits) that have proved highly 
unpopular with taxpayers, entitlement program 
recipients, and trade unions (French truck drivers 
went on a paralyzing two-week strike in November 
1996, forcing the government to reassess its bud- 
getary plans). Nevertheless, several other states are 
using similar measures to put their economies in 
shape for: EMU. 

The Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) and the imr have warned that 
a sudden rush by several countries to meet simul- 
taneously the convergence criteria by the end of 
1997 could lead to deflation, increase the EUs 
already swollen unemployment rolls, and push 
Europe back from a fragile growth curve to a seri- 
ous recession. 


PROS AND CONS 

Optumists predict that establishing EMU on sched- 
ule will boost Europe's self-confidence and reinvig- 
orate economic growth. Besides facilitating internal 
trade through cost cuts in cross-border transactions, 
EMU promises to stabilize the euro by eliminating 
competitive devaluations, to attract foreign invest- 


ment, and to enhance Europe's position in global 
financial markets when the euro becomes a reserve 
currency comparable to the dollar and the yen. 
Moreover, it will enable the Eu to expand eastward 
in the new century, thereby strengthening the com- 
mitment of the former communist states to democ- 
racy and the market. The advocates of EMU also 
concur with Kohls judgment: failure to meet the 
Maastricht monetary goals would mark a major set- 
back for the unity movement and could lead to the 
eventual unraveling of the single market and revive 
the kind of nationalist policies that all too readily 
end in conflict. 

Among the pessimists, British “Euroskeptics” 
are at the forefront—but certainly not alone—in 
advancing three arguments. The first is that several 
EU members cannot meet the convergence criteria 
by 1999; thus if Emu occurs it will split Europe into 
first- and second-class members and may even 
impose burdens on trade in the single 
market. Second, as transition deadlines 
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determine monetary policy for all EMU member 
states’ central banks, whose heads will compose the 
ECB’ governing council. The ecs’s main function 
will be to allocate the money supply for each mem- 
ber state and to maintain price stability by control- 
ling interest rates in a system whose varying rates 
of growth, unemployment, inflation, and budget 
deficits will require adjustments by the ecs from 
time to time. 

For a three-year period, however, the euro will 
exist as a unit of currency account; only in 2002 
will the euro take physical form as actual cash notes 
and coins. From January 1, 1999, to December 31, 
2001, it will be possible to conduct financial trans- 
actions in euros (issuing bonds, entering contracts, 
transferring funds, quoting prices) because the per- 
manent conversion rates will have been fixed. All 
cash transactions will be carried out in national 
notes and coins. 

The three-year waiting penod is 
required in order to mint the new coins 


approach, speculators cannot be pre- Although monetary (1, 2, 5, 10, and 50 cents, as well as 1 
vented from disturbing currency mar- ae ee and 2 euros) and to print seven notes 
kets (as they did in 1992 and 1993), UMON has signiticant’ (5 19 20, 50, 100, 200, and 500 


except by imposing illiberal controls 
on capital movements. Finally, as the 
IMF and the oEcD have warned, EMU- 
driven austerity programs will depress 
the sluggish growth rate throughout 
Europe and increase unemployment. 


THE EMU TIMETABLE 

The European Commission has 
ruled out a “big bang” approach under which the 
euro would suddenly replace national currencies, 
deciding in June 1995 to make the transition over 
four years. A critical decision will be made in the 
spring of 1998, when the em will identify those 
countries that fulfill the Maastricht treaty conver- 
gence criteria. This process has already generated a 
good deal of controversy over how the criteria are 
to be interpreted and what kind of statistical data 
should be used. Depending on how many and 
which countries qualify, the 15 £u heads of govern- 
ments will then decide whether to proceed with the 
establishment of the EMU by the January 1, 1999, 
deadline. By that date, assuming an affirmative deci- 
sion in the spring of 1998, the European Monetary 
Institute will have become the European Central 
Bank, and the conversion rates irrevocably locking 
national currencies to the euro will be set. Locking 
conversion rates will curb speculation in EMU mem- 
ber currencies. After January 1, 1999, the Ecs will 


economic 
implications for all 
EU members, in the 
final analysis it will 
be a matter of the 
highest politics. . . 





euros). The coins will have a “Euro- 
pean” design on one side and a 
national design on the other. The notes 
will carry generic Union designs (win- 
dows, gateways, arches and bndges of 
seven different ages from classical to 
modern) on one side, and a small space 
(perhaps 20 percent) will be reserved 
on the reverse for a national symbol. 
Each note will have its own distinctive size and 
dominant color for ease of recognition. Existing 
national currencies will cease to be legal tender 
within EMU member states six months after the euro 
1s placed in circulation on January 1, 2002. (Some 
want the transition period drastically reduced from 
six months—even to one day—to limit confusion 
and speculation.) Union members that remain out- 
side EMU will be free to operate within the Exchange 
Rate Mechanism’ 15 percent margin of fluctuation 
or within a lower negotiated band. 


CHARTER MEMBERS? 

In November 1996, the European Commission 
optimistically forecast that 12 of the Union's 15 
members might be able to meet the Maastricht cn- 
teria in 1997 if the criteria could be flexibly inter- 
preted in a few cases, especially with respect to 
national debts above 60 percent of Gpp. The three 
nonqualifiers are those outside the ERM’ Bnitain, 
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Sweden, and Greece. The failure of Britain and Swe- 
den to qualify under the Maastricht criteria results 
from internal dissent over certain aspects of EU 
membership, rather than the current state of their 
economies. Sweden, which voted by a narrow mar- 
gin of 52 percent to join the union in 1994, is 
deeply split over the single currency. Prime Minis- 
ter Goran Persson 1s in favor, but his own Social 
Democratic Party insists on a vote in the Rikstag. 
Greece, as noted earlier, cannot possibly qualify for 
several years. Britain and Denmark, having reserved 
the right to opt out of the common currency, are 
not expected to be candidates for “first-wave” entry. 
Since there is majority support for EMU in their busi- 
ness communities and substantial political opposi- 
ton to 1t, both countries will put membership to a 
referendum. 

Although British Labour Party leader Tony Blair 
at times appears more pro-Eu than Conservative 
Prime Minister John Major, Blairs party still 
houses a strong anti-European wing, and today is 
no less divided than the Conservatives over EMU 
because it may pursue “capitalist” policies harm- 
ful to unions, in spite of its “social charter” for 
workers, which the Conservatives oppose. Both 
Major and Blair have been criticized for skirting 
the single currency issue in the run-up to the par- 
lamentary elecnons—which must be held by May 
1997 and may occur even earlier, now that there 
is no majority in Parliament. Both leaders promise 
a popular vote if and when the government should 
decide to enter EMU. No matter which party wins, 
it may by then be too late to prepare for first-wave 
entry. 

Among the southern tier countries, the govern- 
ments of Italy, Spain, and Portugal have made it a 
matter of political prestige and national honor to be 
part of the first wave, despite the doubts of the MF, 
President Chirac, and many economists. 

Italian Prime Minister Romano Prodi has pur- 
sued a course of belt-tightening that has led to 
protest strikes. He improved Italy’s fiscal credibility 
by bringing the lira back into the ERM in November 
1996 after an absence of more than four years, but 
Italy (whose debt 1s more than 120 percent of GDP) 
is not certain to qualify unless the criteria are inter- 
preted generously. 





2The Austnan schilling ıs in the ERM, but Austrias future 
attitude became a question mark after its October 1996 elec- 
tions to the European Parlament. The rightist and-E 
Freedom Party, which campaigned agamst the austerity bud- 
get the government put in place to prepare for FMU, proved 
almost as strong as the pro-EMu ruling Social Democrats 


If EMU begins on schedule, the most likely charter 
members will be Germany, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Ireland, Finland, and 
perhaps Austria.? Italy, Spain, and Portugal are less 
likely, but they cannot be ruled out. As noted, 
Britain, Denmark, and Sweden have yet to decide 
whether to join. Finally, neither Germany nor 
France, the indispensable players, can yet be certain 
of fulfilling the criteria by the end of 1997. 


RECENT HURDLES ON THE EURO TRACK 

Several practical problems to monetary union 
became apparent during the second half of 1996. 
The first was an acrimonious argument about a 
European “stability pact.” Germany had consis- 
tently tried to reassure a skeptical public that the 
euro will be as solid as the mark. However, when 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal announced strenuous 
efforts to meet the Maastricht criteria in 1997, the 
Bonn government and the Bundesbank became 
more worried than ever. German Finance Minister 
Waigel reiterated a two-year-old proposal to 
toughen the criteria by making the budget deficit 
limit of 3 percent the maxumum “worst case” in bad 
times, urging governments to aim for 1.5 percent 
during good times. He demanded a stability pact to 
ensure sustained fiscal discipline after Eau begins, 
and insisted that any member exceeding the 3 per- 
cent deficit level for more than six months face stiff 
penalties. 

Most Union finance ministers considered Bonns 
terms too severe, depriving a government of fiscal 
discretion when faced with an economic downturn. 
They wanted temporary exemptions from penalties 
to be granted under “exceptional circumstances” 
such as recession or natural disaster. A compromise 
was reached at the December 1996 Dublin summit. 
States running excessive budget deficits will be 
given a 10-month warning and must deposit from 
0.2 to 0.5 percent of cpp with the European Com- 
mission; this amount will become a fine if the 
deficit has not been removed in two years. If a state 
experiences a natural disaster or if its Gpp falls 2 
percent in a year, it will be automatically exempt 
from penalties; in case of a fall between 2 and .75 
percent, EU ministers may consider the entire record 
and impose penalties at their discretion; below .75 
percent, penalties will be automatic. Waigel seemed 
satished with the compromise. 

The cost of converting to the single currency is 
the second hurdle that must be overcome. Obviously, 
those who depend on currency exchange for income 
will lose a considerable sum. Banks, multinationals, 


and domestic businesses that import or export must 
retrain their employees and prepare for double pric- 
ing and tax accounting for a period as long as three 
and a half years. Vending machines, pay telephones, 
cash registers, and taxi and parking meters must be 
replaced or modified. The most expensive and tech- 
nically difficult challenge will be changes to com- 
puter systems involved in banking, finance, and 
commercial transactions. The millions of dollars this 
conversion will cost are a risky investment for a 
future event fraught with uncertainty. Systems 
experts have warned that there may be computer 
chaos and a severe shortage of software expertise 
needed to handle such a complex transition. 

` The third hurdle is working out rules to govern 
relations between EMU “insiders” and “outsiders.” 
EU states that remain outside the single currency 
have been concerned about discriminatory policies. 
For the sake of controlling monetary policy and 
confining EMU benefits to members who have paid 
for them, Germany and France in mid-1996 pro- 
posed limiting the access of banks in nonmember 
countries to the euro payments and settlement sys- 
tem known as Target. British and Danish bankers 
worried about remaining competitive if their access 
to euros was restricted by their nonmember status, 
through, for example, differential costs of transac- 
tions or length of trading hours. Alarmists noted 
that any limits on Britain’s ability to convert pounds 
to euros might cause the City of London to forfeit 
to Frankfurt its position as Europe's financial capi- 
tal; some banks even considered relocating to 
Frankfurt. British officials hinted at legal action 
against any new burden imposed on the single mar- 
kets freedom of capital movement. Fears were 
calmed somewhat when Europe's leading banks 
supported a December 1996 plan to provide an 
alternate euro payments clearing mechanism 
through the Ecu Banking Association, which will 
continue to serve non-single-currency members in 
a revamped ERM system. 

The final and perhaps most serious hurdle is 
potential controversy over interpreting the Maas- 
tricht convergence criteria. Here the debate is 
between reasonable “flexibility” and deceptive 
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“fudging.” Germany suspects some states have 
already resorted to “creative accounting” to make 
their 1997 budget deficits fit the criteria. France, for 
example, will count as national income a windfall 
in the form of a future pension liability payment 
from a partially privatized Télécom amounting to 
0.5 percent of cpp. Italy plans to collect a Eurotax 
surcharge that will later be rebated. These are one- 
time gains, however. 

Furthermore, budget statistics for 1997, which 
are crucial for determining eligibility, will probably 
lead to wrangling between the EMI and national 
finance ministers; FU countries use differing meth- 
ods to measure inflation, deficits, and debts. 


THE STAKES 

As 1997 began, EMU appeared to be on track. 
Most EU governments were anxious to be in the first 
wave; only a few preferred to wait and see. A large 
majority of economists and politicians expected 
monetary union to happen. Companies were con- 
ducting seminars; supermarkets were holding “euro 
teach-ins” for consumers; and makers of cash and 
vending machines were anticipating handsome 
profits. The oEœ was forecasting a two-year period 
of modest economic growth. 

Prediction is a perilous task, however, when the 
basic political and economic interests of 15 states 
are at stake. Public moods are volatile, and elec- 
tions in several countries before the end of 1998 
could usher in new leaders, ruling parties, and 
national policies. And key personalities may pur- 
sue different goals for a variety of motives. Kohl 
and Chirac both seek a single currency, but for dif- 
ferent reasons: Kohl as a means to create closer 
political unity, Chirac to gain leverage over the 
Bundesbank while concurring with Major on the 
undesirability of federal union. Although monetary 
union has significant economic implications for all 
EU members, in the final analysis it will be a mat- 
ter of the highest politics: the national sovereignty, 
identity, and independence so dear to Chirac and 
Major versus Kohl's Euro-idealism, aimed at solid- 
ifying one of the world’s most war-prone regions 
into a lasting zone of peace. 


$ “Peace in Europe depends ; as much on political stability and economic prosper- ‘-| 
ity as on’ arms control arrangements. The enlargement of-both Nato and the :. ° 
cea Union eastward is thus the most important way to share the benefits 


- of the Western security community. ‘But this is a necessarily slow process. . . In’. rie 
_ the shorter term, arms control diplomacy can’ ‘play, an important sole. in a bapa Bete? 
_ ing. trust and confidence between former ane factions.” oe, eae 
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Toward a Secure Europe 


JANE M. O. SHARP 


uring the cold war, European security was 

thought to depend in large part on main- 

taining a stable military balance between 
two adversarial alliances: the United States-led 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization, dominated by the 
Soviet Union. Relations between the two blocs fluc- 
tuated between tension and détente, but diplomatic 
contacts were always maintained to make sure the 
cold war did not erupt into actual warfare. 

Arms control diplomacy was an important factor 
in maintaining stability during these years. The 
pace was plodding and progress incremental, and 
the goals were modest: to build confidence and 
trust between potential adversaries. Deep cuts in 
military forces through negotiation Were not antic- 
ipated, though reductions were sometimes achieved 
by unilateral actions. Agreements took years, even 
decades, to conclude and usually reflected—rather 
than affected—the state of East-West relations. 

Mikhail Gorbachev changed all this when he 
assumed the leadership of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union in 1985. He used arms control as a 
tool to alter relations not only between the Soviet 
Union and the West, but also between the Soviet 
Union and its Warsaw Pact allies. Gorbachev was 
impatient with the pace of traditional diplomacy, 
and with the preoccupation of his military staff with 
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codifying parity with NATO and preventing the intru- 
sive inspection of Soviet territory. 

Gorbachev’ first innovation was to allow foreign 
inspectors onto Soviet territory to verify the confi- ` 
dence- and security-building measures (CSBMs) 
negotiated at the 1986 Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (cscE) meeting in Stock- 
holm. This new openness also facilitated the con- 
clusion in 1987 of the Soviet-American treaty 
banning intermediate-range nuclear forces. 

Gorbachev was especially impatient with the 
long-running NATO—Warsaw Pact negotiations on 
Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) that 
had been under way in Vienna since 1973 with no 
tangible result. He believed the Soviet economy 
required deep cuts in military spending and sug- 
gested that instead of building up to parity, NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact states would do better to build 
down. Specifically, Gorbachev said that whichever 
side was ahead in a particular category of weapons 
should be the one to make reductions. Gorbachev 
put this idea into practice in December 1988 at the 
United Nations when he announced unilateral 
withdrawals of Soviet troops from Central Europe. 

Gorbachev's proposals rendered the MBFR talks 
redundant. More purposeful talks began in March 
1989. These produced the Conventional Forces in 
Europe (CFE) treaty in November 1990, which set 
equal ceilings for NATO and the Warsaw Pact in 
tanks, armored combat vehicles, artillery larger than 
100mm caliber, combat aircraft, and helicopters in a 
series of five zones. Four of these zones are nested 
like a matryoshka doll to permit free movement of 
forces away from but not toward Central Europe. A 
fifth or “flank zone” surrounds the four nested 
zones. CFE mandated the destruction of some 
50,000 pieces of treaty-limited equipment during a 


three-year reduction period between 1992 and 
1995, and established a regime of inspections and 
exchanges of information designed to remove the 
threat of surprise attack by making each alliance 
transparent to the other. 

NATO and the Central European members of the 
Warsaw Pact judged CFE an unambiguous success 
and gave Gorbachev much of the credit. The prob- 
lem was that Gorbachev and his foreign minister, 
Eduard Shevardnadze, did not have the Soviet mil- 
itary’s backing for their conciliatory overtures to 
the West. The Soviet General Staff did not veto the 
signing of cre, but it did its best to sabotage the 
treaty and evade its provisions. Senior Soviet mili- 
tary officers resented CFE because it mandated the 
destruction of more equipment by Warsaw Pact 
members than by naTO. As the Warsaw Pact and 
the Soviet empire collapsed, cFz became even more 
humiliating, codifying Russian inferiority with 
NATO, although Russia remained the most power- 
ful state in Europe. German unification, plus the 
desire of all the former European members of the 
Warsaw Pact to join NATO, exacerbated Russia's 
sense of loss. 


ARTICLE V AND RUSSIA’S 
“EXTRAORDINARY” CIRCUMSTANCES 

CFE provides for the convening of “extraordi- 
nary conferences” should the treaty require adap- 
tation. Three such conferences were held during 
the early 1990s: in 1991 to settle disputes over 
Soviet data on military equipment; in 1992 to 
adjust to the dissolution of the Soviet Union; and 
in 1993 to note the separation of the Czech and 
Slovak republics. In September 1993, Russia asked 
NATO to convene a fourth extraordinary conference 
to revise Article V of the treaty, which sets limits 
for the flank zone.! 

Russia claimed, with some justification, that 
since the breakup of the Soviet Union, Article V had 
become discriminatory with respect to Russia and 
Ukraine, the only state parties whose territories 
straddled more than one treaty zone. Thus Russia 
and Ukraine were subject not only to numerical 
limits—as were all state parties—but also to geo- 
graphic restrictions within their own sovereign ter- 





lArticle V defines the flank zone as the Naro territories of 
Iceland, Norway, Greece, and Turkey; and the former War- 
saw Pact and Soviet territories of Bulgaria, Romania, Geor- 
gia, Moldova, Armenia, and Azerbaijan as well as Russia's 
Leningrad (now St. Petersburg) and North Caucasus mili- 
tary districts and the Odessa military district in Ukraine. 
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ritory. NATO was reluctant to revise the zonal aspect 
of the treaty, even though the United States, Ger- 
many, and the United Kingdom expressed some 
sympathy for the Russian predicament. Had NATO 
dealt with the flank problem when Russia first 
raised it in 1993, all might have been well. How- 
ever, the problem was allowed to fester until 1995, 
by which time Russia had moved even more equip- 
ment into the flank to conduct its war against the 
secessionist republic of Chechnya. Most NATO states 
were by then reluctant to make any concessions on 
Article V, lest they seem to condone Russian bru- 
tality in the Caucasus. 

The result was that the cre reduction period 
ended in November 1995, with Russia in violation 
of two key provisions: Article V and a politically 
binding commitment of June 1991 to destroy the 
equipment moved east of the Urals by the Soviet 
Union just before the treaty’s signing in 1990. 

In May 1996, at the first five-year review confer- 
ence of CFE, the United States persuaded the other 
CFE parties not only to turn a blind eye to Russian 
noncompliance, but also to redefine the zones in 
Russia’s favor. The United States was anxious to 
make NATO enlargement more palatable to Russia 
and to shore up Russian President Boris Yeltsin's 
reelection prospects. Not surprisingly, this pleased 
General Pavel Grachev, the Russian defense minis- 
ter, who saw the NATO concessions as vindicating 
Russian demands to revise the flank ceilings. Many 
Europeans, however, feared that acquiescence in 
Russian violations set a dangerous precedent. Sev- 
eral CFE parties were also irritated by what was 
essentially a bilateral United States—Russian deal at 
the expense of the security interests of small states 
contiguous with or close to Russian territory. These 
included Norway and Turkey in NATO, as well as the 
former Soviet states of Moldova, Georgia, Ukraine, 
Azerbaijan, and Armenia. Some nonparties to CFE 
were also upset by the final document of the review 
conference, notably the three Baltic states: Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 


THE IMPACT OF NATO ENLARGEMENT 

Two issues dominate the debate about adapting 
CFE to the new political realities in Europe: how 
NATO enlargement will affect CFE, and whether CFE 
limits should be harmonized throughout Europe. 

During 1995, senior Russian Foreign Ministry 
spokesmen articulated seven conditions that would 
make NATO enlargement more palatable to Russia: 
no forward-based nuclear weapons and troops; no 
hasty enlargement to upset the 1996 Russian elec- 
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` tions; and no NATO exercises on former Warsaw Pact 
territory. Russia was also not to be permanently 
excluded from NATO, new NATO members should 
remain (as France and Spain then were) outside 
NATO's integrated military command, and the cFE 
treaty should be revised. When Yevgeny Primakov 
replaced Andrei Kozyrev as foreign minister in Jan- 
uary 1996, he emphasized the “no nukes, no 
troops” conditions, but also spoke of no forward 
movement of Nato infrastructure onto the territory 
of new NATO states.? Russia also argued that the 
CSCE's successor, the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (osce), should replace NATO 
as Europes main security organization. 

NATO adopted manifestly conciliatory policies 
toward the former Warsaw Pact states, including all 
the former Soviet republics, once the pact and the 
Soviet Union collapsed in 1991, but NATO could 
brook no outside interference in the running of its 
internal structures. An obvious way to 
assuage some of Russia’s hostility to 
enlargement, however, was to pay more 





then arises as to what, if any, security guarantees 
can be offered to the region. Some suggest that NATO 
could extend its Partnership for Peace (PFP) pro- 
gram to form a virtual protectorate.3 Others think 
the United States should offer bilateral guarantees. 
Another possible means to gain a greater sense of 
security for states aspiring to post—first-wave NATO 
membership would be to join the cFE regime before 
joining NATO. For the former Yugoslav states, much 
will depend on the success of the post-Dayton arms 
control agreements. 

The arms control provisions in the December 
14, 1995, Dayton (Paris) peace agreement for 
Bosnia and Herzegovina are to be found in Annex 
1-B, which deals with regional stabilization. Arti- 
cles II and III require the parties to negotiate 
cspMs. Article IV mandates the parties to negotiate 
a subregional arms control agreement limiting the 
same five categories of heavy weaponry as in the 
original cFE treaty. Article V stipulates 
that OscE will assist the parties in negoti- 
ating a regional arms control regime “in 


attention to requests to modify cre. In The quesHOn and around the former Yugoslavia.” 

mid-January 1997, osce agreed that the mark hanging In late January 1996, the former war- 
CFE state parties should open negotiations over the future ring parties in Bosnia negotiated on sched- 
in Vienna to modify the treaty. Without of Furopean ule a series of cssMs modeled on those 
making specific promises or proposals, -. negotiated throughout Europe under the 

oe arms control is l 

NATO agreed to review the following issues: ihe behav osce's predecessor, the cscE. Inspections 
the bloc-to-bloc structure of CFE; how NATO e AEDE and exchanges of information were con- 
enlargement would affect cFE ceilings; the Of Russia... ducted during 1996 under the supervision 


possibility of putting excess equipment 
into secure storage rather than destroying 
it all; and the possible extension of the scope of CFE 
to Cover new states. 

France and Russia, who were the strongest advo- 
cates of national (versus group) ceilings, had not by 
late 1996 offered any specific proposals on how 
national ceilings would work. In London, skeptical 
British officials asked how national limits would 
apply in the different zones and, in particular, how 
they would apply to United States holdings in 
Europe, since United States territory is not within 
the CFE area. 


NEGOTIATING BEYOND DAYTON 

In the debate about nato enlargement, few sug- 
gest the admission of any of the former Yugoslav 
republics, except perhaps Slovenia. The question 








2Author interview with Prmakov in Moscow, April 1996. 

3naTO offered the PrP program to all non-NATO European 
countries—including Russia—in late 1993. The program is 
designed to democranze armed forces. 





of osce. Some of the post-Dayton CSBMs go 
further than those in the osce regime by 
restraining military deployments in certain areas, 
withdrawing heavy weapons to cantonments, and 
banning the reintroduction of foreign forces. 

On June 14, 1996, a subregional agreement was 
signed that limits five categories of weapons on the 
basis of a 5:2:2 ratio among Serbia and Montene- 
gro (which make up the rump Yugoslavia), Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and Croatia. Within Bosnia the 
ratio of agreed limits between the Muslim-Croat 
Federation and Republika Srpska (Serb Republic) 
is 2:1. The five categories consist of battle tanks, 
armored combat vehicles (acvs), attack beli- 
copters, artillery larger than 75 mm caliber, and 
combat aircraft. 

The subregional agreement provides for a 16- 
month reduction period and protocols for destruc- 
tion and inspection. Under pressure from the 
Contact Group, the reduction period was front- 
loaded, meaning that by the end of 1996, 40 per- 
cent of the reduction liability should have been met 
for aircraft, helicopters, and artillery, and 20 percent 


of the liability for tanks and acvs.* The initial idea 
was to implement as much of the agreement as pos- 
sible during the term of the Naro-led Dayton Imple- 
mentation Force (1FoR). In mid-December 1996, 
however, NATO agreed to deploy a follow-on force to 
IFOR over an 18-month period between January 
1997 and June 1998; among other things, the force 
will be responsible for supporting the implementa- 
tion of arms control agreements. 

By December 1996, it appeared that Croatia and 
Serbia had met the target to cut 40 percent of their 
excess aircraft, helicopters, and artillery and 20 per- 
cent of their excess tanks and Acvs. Neither the Serb 
Republic nor the Muslim-Croat Federation was 
believed to be in compliance. The main difficulty 
for the federation was not a dispute about its over- 
all reduction obligations, but problems associated 
with the merger of the Muslim and Croat armies. 
Despite a document providing for joint command 
that Presidents Alija Izetbegovic and Kresimir 
Zubak signed in early October 1996, at the end of 
the year the armies remained separate and neither 
could agree who was responsible for destroying 
which pieces of excess equipment. With respect to 
the Serb Republic, there was still a large discrepancy 
in declared holdings of equipment, with the 
Bosnian Serbs claiming invalid and unreasonable 
exemptions. Another problem was that the Bosnian 
Serbs resisted cutting excess treaty-limited equip- 
ment as long as the United States continued to train 
and equip the federation armies. 


TRAIN AND EQUIP DERAILED? 

“Train and Equip” is the less controversial title 
for the “Arm and Train” program the United States 
promised the Bosnian government during the Day- 
ton negotiations. The fact that no mention of the 
program appears in the language of the peace agree- 
ment reflects American sensitivity to the opposition 
of most of the Nato allies. The United States never- 
theless promised to implement Arm and Train, 
despite allied opposition, because President Bill 
Clinton needed a more capable Bosnian army to 
justify the withdrawal of United States troops from 
IFOR by the end of 1996. 

Transatlantic differences on Train and Equip 
recall intra-NATO differences on the arms embargo 





4The Contact Group, which 1s comprised of the United 
States, Russia, the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, 
served as a steering group for the Bosnia peace negotiations 
in 1994 and 1995 and serves now as the core of the Peace 
Implementation Council for the Dayton peace agreement. 
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during the war in Bosnia. While paying lip service 
to the embargo on all the former Yugoslavia 
republics, in 1994 the Clinton administration gave 
a green light to arms shipments to Croatia and 
Bosnia from a number of Muslim countries, includ- 
ing Iran, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, and Malaysia. 

While there was a strong legal case for lifting the 
embargo against Bosnia when its independence was 
recognized in April 1992, and subsequently a strong 
moral argument for giving Bosnia the means to 
defend itself against the better-armed Serbs, all sug- 
gestions of arming the Bosnians were strongly 
opposed by almost every European country, espe- 
cially the United Kingdom and France, which pro- 
vided the bulk of ground troops for the UN 
peacekeeping force in the country. 

These differences continued after the war. Rather 
than lift the arms embargo on the former Yugoslav 
states—as it was permitted to do after conclusion 
of the Dayton peace agreement in late 1995—the 
European Union adopted in February 1996 a pol- 
icy of maintaining an embargo on arms shipments 
to any part of the former Yugoslavia as long as 
either UN or NATO troops remain on the territory. 
Transatlantic differences about the program also put 
the Polish government in a difficult position in the 
summer of 1996. As an aspirant to NATO, Poland 
strives to maintain good relations with all NATO gov- 
ernments, but on this question was forced to choose 
between the United States and the West Europeans. 
When the Clinton administration tried to persuade 
Poland to supply some of its excess T-72 tanks to 
the Bosnian army, Poland refused (despite a gener- 
ous United States offer of compensation), citing its 
desire to stand in solidarity with the rest of Europe 
in not supplying arms to any of the former warring 
factions. 

The least provocative aspect of Train and Equip 
is the imposition of Western-style political-military 
relations in Bosnia, and the imposition of defensive 
as opposed to offensive postures. The more trou- 
blesome aspect is the training of Bosnians to use 
offensive United States equipment. The training has 
been contracted out to a United States company, 
Military Professional Resources, Inc., which also 
trained the Croatian army during the war. 

The two main problems with Train and Equip 
are that it undermines Bosnian Serb interest in the 
subregional agreement and hinders prospects for 
the integration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. If the 
Western democracies are serious about those 
aspects of the Dayton peace agreement that seek 
stability through a single, integrated, multiethnic 
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and multiconfessional Bosnia, there will have to be 
a greater effort to encourage reconciliation between 
the Muslim-Croat Federation and Serb Republic. 
Train and Equip goes in the opposite direction, 
toward permanent partition. Too many commit- 
ments have been made by President Clinton to the 
Bosnian government and to the United States 
Congress to cancel the program. One solution, 
however, might be to offer the training element of 
Train and Equip to the Serb Republic and the fed- 
eration on an equal basis. If there is to be an inte- 
grated Bosnia, the separate Croat, Muslim, and Serb 
armies in Bosnia must eventually train together. 
This will be more easily achieved, and with more 
democratic political-military relations, under NATO 
supervision. 

Article V of Annex 1-B of the Dayton agreement 
commits the parties to seek a wider Balkan arms 
control regime. This could include not only former 
Yugoslav states like Slovenia and Macedonia, but 
also Albania and the Balkan states that are parties 
to the original CFE agreement: Turkey and Greece as 
well as Romania and Bulgaria (and perhaps Hun- 
gary, although Hungary likes to avoid being labeled 
a Balkan nation). 

Expanding the subregional agreement through- 
out the Balkans will be problematic, not only 
because the region has some fuzzy edges, but also 
because three Balkan parties to cre (Bulgaria, 
Romania, and Greece) announced that they will not 
be subjected to tighter limits in a new treaty. Much 
will depend on the negotiations to adapt cre that 
began this January. If the CFE regime embraces the 
former Yugoslav states, there may be no need for a 
separate Balkan arms control regime beyond the 
June 1996 subregional agreement. 


TRANSPARENCY AND THE CLOUDED FUTURE 

Peace in Europe depends as much on political 
stability and economic prosperity as on arms con- 
trol arrangements. The enlargement of both NATO 
and the European Union eastward 1s thus the most 
important way to share the benefits of the Western 
security community. But this is a necessarily slow 
process requiring difficult adjustments and restruc- 
turing. In the shorter term, arms control diplomacy 
can play an important role m building trust and con- 
fidence between former warring factions, not only 
in the former Yugoslavia, but perhaps also in the for- 
mer Soviet Union. In addition to curbing offensive 
military equipment, the main benefit in recent agree- 
ments like the CFE treaty and the post-Dayton sub- 
regional agreement is the increased transparency of 
military force postures and defense planning, which 
in turn helps to build trust and confidence. 

The question mark hanging over the future of 
European arms control is the behavior of Russia, and 
the example that Russia sets for other former Com- 
munist states such as Serbia. Western governments 
(especially the United States and Germany) continue 
to give President Boris Yeltsin the benefit of the 
doubt despite his record: cre violations, the war 
against Chechnya, hostility to NATO enlargement, and 
gross mismanagement of the Russian economy. The 
optimists in Washington and Bonn may be correct 
that Yeltsin will turn out to be a democrat, but there 
is no evidence of it on the arms control front. There, 
as in Chechnya, Yeltsin has so far been closer to 
Leonid Brezhnev than Gorbachev. The smaller Euro- 
pean countries are hoping that Western leaders will 
stop rewarding bad behavior in Moscow and begin 
to demand higher standards from Russia in meeting 
its international obligations. a 
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The Struggle to Democratize 
the Slovak Republic 


MARY ANN TETREAULT AND ROBIN L. TESKE 


ollowing the collapse of communism in Cen- 

tral and Eastern Europe, Americans heard a 

great deal about the impending end of his- 
tory—a presumably unstoppable global march 
toward democracy and economic liberalization. 
Along with the general public, policymakers, com- 
mentators, and many scholars were persuaded that 
the Wests long crusade against the “evil empire” of 
communism had been won. 

Some observers, however, immersed themselves 
in the problems of the newly postcommunist states, 
investing in their economies, operating training and 
development programs, and dispensing charity. 
Many such ventures offered at least as much to the 
donors as to the recipients: strong profit potential, 
government and foundation grants, and attention 
from the international media, itself both a promoter 
of and a featured participant in postcommunist 
chic. All these activities provided “entry points” for 
the re-creation of domestic, political, and economic 
life by the people of the newly liberated states. 

Dissident leaders and the population at large 
faced choices they had only dreamed about before. 
How would they reorganize their states and 
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iThis is especially evident if the economies of the two 
republics are compared. Slovakia had the larger share of 
highly polluting factories and industries devoted to 
ns for Warsaw Pact members and for sale to 

countries. Czech industries required a propor- 
tion of skilled to unskilled labor than Slovak ies. Slo- 
vakda’s economy also was more agricultural than the Czech 
economy. 


economies? How could they ensure national secu- 
rity and domestic tranquility while dismantling the 
institutional and ideological legacies of commu- 
nism? For the discredited apparatchiks of the old 
regimes, such dreams were nightmares. How could 
they hold onto political power, control of the econ- 
omy, and the advantages they had enjoyed for so 
long over their fellow citizens? 

The pressure to democratize and liberalize 
quickly was not merely a desire for “freedom now.” 
It reflected an urgent need to evict the old guard as 
quickly as possible, before it could run off with 
whatever was worth taking or entrench itself per- 
manently in the new state. 


4 


UNITY’s END 

When liberation came, the Slovak Republic was 
still part of the Czechoslovak federation. During the 
1989 “Velvet Revolution” that brought down 
Czechoslovakia’s Communist regime, Slovakia was 


-a minor player in the decrepit federal state, just as 
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Slovaks were a minority among the dissidents. But 
Slovakia and the Slovaks bore the larger share of the 
impoverished legacy left by so many years of war 
and foreign domination.! In January 1990, in his 
first public speech as president of postcommunist 
Czechoslovakia, Vaclav Havel observed, “Our coun- 
try is not flourishing.” Environmental pollution, a 
decaying educational system, an economy produc- 
ing little of value to a population starved of many 
material goods, and—something Havel did not 
mention in his speech—a nation divided by old 
resentments, combined to present a daunting chal- 
lenge to the new regime. 

The dissident movement, itself “federalized” 
under the separate umbrellas of the Slovak Public 
Against Violence (whose Slovak initials are VPN), 
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and the Czech Civic Forum, was also in disarray. 
This division reflected both the organization of the 
Czechoslovak state and a tenet of the vPN, which 
was to achieve “self-determination for the Slovak 
part of the Czecho-Slovak state but within a federal 
framework.” Deceived by their unity against total- 
itarianism, the dissidents were as amazed as every- 
one else at how rapidly the movement collapsed 
into factions even before the first national elections 
were held under the new Czechoslovak constitu- 
tion in June 1990. 

The ven split even before the elections when for- 
mer dissident Jan Carnogursky formed a separate 
Christian Democratic Movement (KDH) in February 
1990. The ven won the elections for the Slovak par- 
liament elections and chose Vladimir Meciar to be 
the republics prime minister, but Meciar took his 
supporters into another new party, the Movement 
for a Democratic Slovakia (Hzps), in March 
1991. This so weakened the governing 
coalition that the Meciar government fell 
and Carnogursky was named prime min- 
ister, the first Slovak leader to adopt an 





Slovak citizens 
have not been 


won 37 percent of the vote for the Slovak parlia- 
ment, and Meciar became prime minister of the Slo- 
vak government for the second time. 

Vaclav Havel, the federation president, was the 
only leader of any stature advocating the preserva- 
tion of Czechoslovakia. Marginalized by Klaus and 
openly vilified by the sns, Havel lost his bid for 
reelection to the federation presidency in July 1992 
largely because a majority of the Slovak deputies in 
the federal assembly voted against him. Havel is not 
without blame for the dissolution, given the rapid- 
ity with which he resigned himself both to the dis- 
solution and its unconsttutionality. In one of his last 
acts as president, Havel authorized Prime Ministers 
Meciar and Klaus to devise a new federation. They 
decided, in closed-door sessions, to divide the coun- 
try without holding a referendum even though the 
federal constitution required it. The federal assem- 
bly ratified the decision in November 1992. 

Meciar’s second government soon polar- 
ized around the personality of the prime 
minister, dividing loyalists from dissenters, 
some of whom defected from Meciar’s 


openly separatist stance. passively Movement for a Democratic Slovakia. 

The next national elections in June waiting for Meciar attempted to hold his government 
1992 took place in an atmosphere of ris- capitalism and together by signing a coalition agreement 
ing Slovak nationalism. Unemployment darorievio with the ultranationalist sns in February 
rates in excess of 11 percent helped Slovak i y 1994. However, the exodus from HzDs con- 
nationalists make their case, not only € ickle down to tinued. In March 1994, Meciar lost a vote 
against continued participation in a joint them. of confidence and was replaced as prime 


state with the Czechs, but also against the 
Hungarian national minority and even 
against the few remaining Slovak Jews. However, 
the only party openly advocating independence was 
the Slovak National Party (ss). 

Vaclav Klaus, a Czech, and Meciar, a Slovak, built 
strong political organizations in time for the 1992 
elections. Klaus, an economist who openly pat- 
terned himself on Milton Friedman, spearheaded 
the formation of “a real political party” with local 
branches and campaign organizations throughout 
the Czech lands of Bohemia and Moravia. Klaus’s 
Civic Democratic Party, which he split off from the 
Civic Forum, took 30 percent of the vote for the 
Czech parliament in the June elections and Klaus 
became prime minister of the Czech government. 

Meciar, a former Communist expelled from the 
party in 1970 for his ahgnment with the reformers 
during the 1968 Prague Spring, had similar organi- 
zational advantages and did even better. Running 
on a platform somewhere between Carnogursky’s 
toned-down rhetoric and the radical position taken 
by sns, the Movement for a Democratic Slovakia 





minister by Josef Moravcik, a former mem- 
ber of Hzps and the leader of a broadly 
based center-left coalition headed by a new party, 
the Democratic Union (DU). New elections were 
called for the fall. 

As in Poland, Slovakia’s former Communists 
have adopted modern political campaign tactics. 
Meciar and the Hzps distributed free campaign 
videos and a campaign song on tape cassettes. They 
held rallies and handed out pencils, posters, chil- 
dren's games, candy, “Meciar coffee,” and packets of 
sugar with HZDs insignia. To downplay Meciar’ neg- 
ative image, HZDS television ads featured, among 
other cozy images, a shot of the leader ın conversa- 
tion with his mother in the garden of her home. 

In contrast, the Democratic Union campaign was 
disorganized. Although it spent a great deal on 
advertising, local pu party workers did not receive 
adequate guidance from the national campaign staff 
in Bratislava. When the vote was tallied, Moravcik’s 
Democratic Union took only 8.6 percent; the HZDS 
received 35 percent and Meciar returned to head 
the Slovak government once again. 


Meciar immediately set out to take control of key 
positions and institutions. He replaced parliamen- 
tary officials with his allies; in November 1994, dur- 
ing the “night of the long knives,” his coalition, in a 
series of no-confidence votes, deposed the minis- 
ters of privatization and interior and recalled the 
attorney general. The privatization law was changed 
to shift responsibility to a “parliament-directed” 
National Property Fund, and a September 1994 
plan adopted under the Moravcik government to 
implement the second wave of voucher privatiza- 
tion was revoked. A new parliamentary committee, 
composed solely of Hzps members and the two 
minor parties in its governing coalition, was set up 
to oversee the activities of the Slovak Intelligence 
Service. Meciar also.began a series of attempts to 
dismiss the president of the republic, Michal Kovac. 
Slovaks across the spectrum of the political oppo- 
sition see Meciar’s moves as possible precursors to 
a new authoritarian regime. 


RETURN TO AUTHORITARIANISM? 

Others also fear a “return” to authoritarianism in 
Slovakia and fellow postcommunist states. The sud- 
den need to explain why history is beginning again 
has evoked a new orthodoxy of cultural explana- 
tions from those disenchanted by the “failure” of 
transition states to achieve the predicted liberal nir- 
vana. Some suggest that authoritarianism is tradi- 
tional. Others argue that the people who lived for 
years under communism have “learned depen- 
dency” and choose authoritarian leaders because 
they are unwilling or afraid to accept responsibility 
for themselves. The growth of nationalism in Cen- 
tral and Eastern European states is explained as a 
resurgence of “ancient hatreds” and the need to find 
scapegoats for the myriad failures of postcommu- 
nist regimes. Such explanations “come too easily 
and self-servingly out of the mouths of intellectu- 
als and political elites,” and it is not difficult to see 
why.2 They exonerate the same intellectuals and 
elites from any culpability, a point that will be 
examined later. 

Despite the popularity of theories blaming the 
masses for the slow transition to democracy, Slovak 
citizens have not been passively waiting for capital- 
ism and democracy to trickle down to them. Slo- 
vakia is full of new entrepreneurs. Some started 
simply, buying goods abroad that were not available 








2Martin Krygier, “The Polish Political Miracle’ Commu- 
nists to Communusts in Six Short Years,” Quadrant (June 
1996), p. 57 
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at home, such as computer equipment, and import- 
ing them for resale. Others became translators, 
tutors, and computer consultants, or established 
manufacturing firms that produce everything from 
business cards to surfboards. Their energy and will- 
ingness to take risks have contributed to the Slovak 
economy’ strong growth in the past three years. 

Slovaks are entrepreneurial in politics as well, 
participating in grassroots organizations that range 
from those promoting commerce and industry to 
self-help groups, local civic leagues, and groups 
concerned with transnational issues such as human 
rights and the environment. In December 1994, 15 
percent of the Slovak population belonged to the 
nonprofit, or “third” sector, which continues to 
grow at a rapid rate (the first sector is the govern- 
ment; the second, the economy). 

An examination of human rights in Slovakia 
reveals why so many people are involved in vigor- 
ous grassroots activity. 

The controversial preamble to the Slovak consti- 
tution begins with the words “We, the Slovak peo- 
ple (nation).” In the Slovak language, “nation” 
refers to the ethnic Slovak majority, not to all the 
citizens of Slovakia. Political parties representing 
the Hungarian minority, which comprises about 11 
percent of Slovakia’s population, argue that this 
clause discriminates against ethnic Hungarians. 

Another controversy is over the role of law. The 
Slovak constitution guarantees a number of human 
rights: political, civil, economic, social, and cultural. 
In addition to guaranteeing freedom of thought, 
conscience, religion, association, expression, and 
information, the constitution also provides the right 
to fair working conditions—including the right to 
compensation, the setting of maximum working 
hours, and the right to collective bargaining—as 
well as the right to education. 

At the same time, however, the constitution 
allows these guarantees to be limited by law. Ordi- 
nary legislation, passed by a simple majority, can 
overturn rights that are constitutionally guaranteed. 
No limits are imposed on the legislature; “majori- 
tarian totalitarlanism” remains a possibility. As 
Bratislava human rights attorney John Young has 
argued, “This seems to defeat one of the main pur- 
poses for having a constitution in the first place: to 
provide a permanent, stable framework protected 
from the ‘tyranny of the majority’ at any given 
moment in the country’ history.” 

The political opposition has charged repeatedly 
that the government is violating the human rights 
of Slovak citizens. According to a June 1996 report 
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by the International Helsinki Federation for Human 
Rights, the Slovak government's actions affecting 
human rights fall into five main categories: freedom 
of expression, media, and association; rule of law; 
tolerance and nondiscrimination; national minori- 
ties; and migration. 

Like the third sector as a whole, the human 
rights movement is usually several steps ahead of 
government efforts to contain it. One example is the 
campaign to apply international human nghts guar- 
antees domestically. The constitution makes the 
Slovak state the “successor to all the international 
treaties and agreements binding on the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic,” and also gives interna- 
tional instruments on human rights and freedoms 
precedence over domestic laws where those instru- 
ments guarantee greater protection. 

Slovakia is a member of the Council of Europe 
and a party to several human rights agreements, 
including the European Convention on Human 
Rights and the Helsinki Final Act and its follow-up 
documents. Jan Klucka, a fudge on the Slovak Con- 
stitutional Court, has said the main obstacles to 
incorporating international human rights law into 
Slovak law are not legal, but practical: few know 
what the various human rights provisions mean or 
what procedures to use. The third sector is actively 
engaged in removing these obstacles. All across Slo- 
vakia young people are being trained in human 
rights and international law so that they may imple- 
ment those rights on the local level. 


POLITICAL LAG TIME 

The eagerness with which elites embrace theo- 
ries that explain the halting progress of democrati- 
zation in postcommunist states on the basis of 
dependent, degenerate, and apathetic citizenries is 
something that bears closer inspection. It is true 
that the people in transition states “need time” to 
adjust to more open societies. But the people who 
seem to need the most time and the most help with 
adjustment are not the citizens but the political 
leaders and intellectuals who are so critical of them. 

Danica Sivakova, a sociologist working for the 
Slovak National Assembly's equivalent of the United 
States Congressional Research Service, has noted 
that most of the members of the Slovak parliament 
have had no legislative or governing experience to 
prepare them for their new roles. Many were low- 
level party workers or administrators under the old 
regime, rewarded for obeying orders, not challeng- 
ing them. Some come from rural areas where they 
were not accustomed to dealing with foreigners, 


lobbyists, or an activist press—not to mention com- 
puters, fax machines, and email. Few are as well , 
educated or socially adept as the majority of their 
fellow citizens in Bratislava. While a significant 
number take their positions seriously, their learn- 
ing curve is steep, in part because there is so much 
that has to be “unlearned.” 

In Slovakia and other postcommunist states, 
openness, fairness, accountability, and the rule of 
law are critical to democratization and liberaliza- 
tion. Elites are responsible for establishing these 
basic ground rules, but many fail to live up to their 
responsibilities. Energy, civility, and a capacity to 
innovate also are important. These qualities are pre- 
sent in Slovakia, in and outside government, yet 
stories about the vigorous engagement of Eastern 
European citizens in politics, entrepreneurship, and 
voluntary associations are less often heard than sto- 
nies about the latest scandal involving their leaders. 

The “first sector,” or government leaders, is per- 
haps the worst offender. The former Communist 
state is a treasure trove of political power and 
national wealth. Political alliances are cemented by 
giveaway privatization in twentieth-century Slo- 
vakia in much the same way that Henry VIII 
amassed support in the sixteenth century by giving 
his allies choice properties seized from the Church. 

Abuses of power are capable of wrecking the 
economy as well as individual lives. For example, 
the privatization program initiated when the Slo- 
vaks and Czechs were still united was designed to 
distribute the economic resources owned by the 
state as widely as possible among the general pop- 
ulation. It operated through a voucher system 
allowing people to bid for shares in enterprises 
being privatized. As noted earlier, this program was 
derailed after the 1994 elections. In June 1995, the 
vouchers held by Slovak citizens were turned into 
bonds redeemable in 2001—maybe. Meanwhile, as 
the November 10, 1995, PlanEcon Report noted, 
“Mr. Meciar’s government has held a fire sale of 
state firms and sold property with a book value of 
sk20 billion in six months for which it received 
barely sk3 billion.” 

The buyers of those state enterprises are now 
seeking to acquire bonds held by citizens for the 
equivalent of 75 cents on the dollar. They can apply 
them at face value to pay for their purchases from 
the National Property Fund, one of the few legal 
uses of these bonds prior to their official redemp- 
tion date. Only people holding government licenses 
can buy the bonds. Citizens are trapped into hold- 
ing their bonds and hoping for full redemption in 


2001, or selling them for whatever they can get to 
the elite few whose relationship to the prime min- 
ister gives them that privilege. 

The power struggle also is important. Democratic 
states and societies manage political transitions 
through elections, and leaders who want to be 
elected must appeal to voters. As long as Meciar is 
the only party leader investing heavily in cam- 
paigning in the countryside, the Hzps will continue 
to attract a substantial proportion of the rural vote. 
Resting on one’s laurels as a former dissident is not 
enough to win an election—as President Lech 
Walesa discovered in Poland in 1996. Voters are not 
in the business of anointing saviors; they elect polit- 
ical leaders, and can vote them out of office just as 
easily. 

It is also important to note that neither winner 
in the 1994 election in Slovakia or the 1996 elec- 
tion in Poland attracted a majority of the vote. 
Meciar and the Hzps won 35 percent, meaning 65 
percent of Slovak voters preferred other parties. Had 


there been fewer parties—better organized, and. 


more broadly based—the outcome could have been 
different. In Poland no candidate won a majority in 
the first round of voting and even in the runoff, the 
spread between “reformed” communist Aleksander 
Kwasniewski and Walesa was only 2 percent. Nei- 
ther outcome signifies a groundswell of support for 
authoritarianism. 

The “second,” or business, sector could speed 
liberalization if it took a broader view of its inter- 
ests. The link between politics and money works 
both ways. Business leaders can use their economic 
leverage to press for moderation in government 
policies, especially when those policies affect busi- 
ness operations. The business sector should also 
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take a closer look at the third sectors contribution 
to a healthy economic environment. Nonprofits in 
Slovakia, as in other countries, depend on financial 
contributions from the state and private donations. 
If the Slovak third sector is to escape absorption 
into the state, the business sector will have to take 
more financial responsibility to ensure its contin- 
ued independence. 

Outsiders are also crucial to whether transitions 
succeed, stall, or fall back. During the next several 
months Nato and the European Union will be mak- 
ing important decisions about which postcommu- 
nist states will be among the first group eligible for 
membership in these regional organizations. Both 
NATO and the Eu have warned that only democracies 
are eligible. Is Slovakia a democracy? Compared to 
other NATO and EU members, support for democracy 
among the citizens of Slovakia is strong even 
though but the behavior of their elected leaders has 
been disappointing. Looking only at the governing 
coalition, it may be easy to conclude that Slovakia 


“ should wait until it is more democratic—but this 


ignores the political opposition, judicial institutions 
and processes, and an active citizenry, all of which 
display democratic credentials comparable to their 
counterparts in the NATO and Eu states. 

Ultimately, the democracy is more than a gov- 
ernment. Like “transition,” it too is a process. This 
discussion began with a consideration of the naive 
optimism that equated the fall of communism with 
the end of history. But history has not ended, and 
looking back at America’s own past, we can see that 
democracy is not an inevitable outcome. Democ- 
racy is the result of struggle; as Thomas Jefferson 
once observed, those who want to keep it must 
understand that the struggle never ends. a 
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When Romania finally overthrew its “megalo- 
maniac” Communist dictator, Nicolae Ceausescu, 
quickly and violently in December 1989, the last 
bastion of communism in Eastern Europe fell. 
Because it had not undergone a period of liberalism 
or gradual depoliticization, Romania's transition 
from communism was markedly different than in 
neighboring countries. Romania emerged trapped 
in a stagnant “democratic state” led largely by 
“reformed” members of the Communist Party. 
Thomas Carothers, Tom Gallagher, and Dennis 
Deletant address specific issues that kept the coun- 
try frozen in its transitory state: external democracy 
assistance programs, nationalism, and the legacy of 
Ceausescu’s Securitate. 

In his comprehensive and thought-provoking 
study of past and present assistance to Romania, 
Thomas Carothers attempts to redress what he calls 
a general ignorance of United States democracy 
assistance work in practice. He identifies and ana- 
lyzes seven primary areas that have formed the core 
of most United States democracy assistance pro- 
grams, including those in Romanza: political parties, 
elections, rule of law, parliament, civil society, trade 
unions, and the media. Carothers objectively dis- 
cusses the strengths and failings of the various pro- 
grams, revealing that the stagnant nature of 
Romanian politics and society in the post-transition 
phase makes it an excellent case study for showing 
the “value, strategies, methods, and future” of 
democracy assistance programs. Carothers concludes 
with the observation that “the case for democracy 
assistance may at times depend less on the specific 
impact of the assistance on others than on what the 

assistance says and means about ourselves.” 
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Tom Gallagher examines one of the greatest hin- 
drances Romania faces in developing democracy: 
nationalism. Although Romanian nationalism has 
not reached the intensity found among its eastern 
neighbors, the country’s long history of divisions, 
especially between Romanians and ethnic Hungar- 
ians, encumbers its transition to an egalitarian and 
democratic society. His well-researched historical 
study unfolds the layers of Romanian nationalism 
as it has developed from the pre- to the postcom- 
munist era. 

While psychologically manipulating Romanians 
by teaching them to hate the outside, especially the 
West, and inciting nationalism, Ceausescu physically 
controlled the people through the terror of his inter- 
nal security force known as the Securitate. Dennis 
Deletant offers a detailed look at the rise of the Secu- 
ritate to show how Ceausescu and the Communist 
party nearly paralyzed an entire society. 

All three authors acknowledge the optimism that 
initially suffused Romania in early 1990, but their 
conclusions about the present are bleak. Deletant 
explains it best. In mid-1990 optimism gave way to 
disillusion as people realized that their “revolution” 
had been stolen by a government calling itself the 
National Salvation Front, a government that was 
composed of former Communist Party members 
who had merely “exchanged their Communist 
Party cards for those of the National Salvation 
Front.” The NsF, with its reliance on control and 
manipulation, bore more than a slight resemblance 
to Ceausescu’ Communist Party. Speaking of 
Ceausescu'’s government, but with foresight, Dele- 
tant notes that a government that “fails to satisfy the 
needs of the people, and attempts to cover up the 
injustices of the past, runs the risk of generating a 
cancerous sapping of its authority.” That lack of 
authority will drain its ability to govern. 

In the fall of 1996, long after Carothers's, Gal- 
lagher's, and Deletant’s books had gone to press, 
Romanians voted Ion Iliescu and the Party of Social 
Democracy (the NsF’s nominal successor) out of 
power, longtime opposition leader Emil Constanti- 
nescu now leads the country. Although a change in 
power has not necessarily meant political and eco- 
nomic improvement, there is again hope for the 
future in Romania. 

; Sarah E. Robinson 


Srebrenica: Record of a War Crime 
By Jan Willem Honig and Norbert Both. New York: 
Viking Penguin Books, 1997. 185 pp., $11.95, paper. 
For General Ratko Mladic, the Bosnian Serb 
army commander, the capture of predominantly 
Bosnian Muslim Srebrenica—a UN-designated “safe 
area”—on July 11, 1995, was “a present to the Serb 
nation.” For those who negotiated the Dayton 
accords, it was something not to be discussed. For 
those who insist on recording facts plainly, it was, 
as Honig and Both put it, “the largest single war 
crime in Europe since the Second World War.” 
Srebrenica grimly details the events that led up to 
the enclave’ fall, and the Bosnian Serb army's sys- 
tematic murder of several thousand Muslim men 
and boys in the days following Srebrenica’s 
takeover. It is easy to agree with the authors that 
this was a war crime; it is hard to understand why 
Ratko Mladic, who has been indicted for the killing 
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Unfinished Peace: Report of the International 
Commission on the Balkans 

Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution Press, 1996. 
198 pp., $14.95, paper. 

Committee reports generally represent lowest 
common denominator thinking; consensus is the 
aim, and milquetoast findings the result. The report 
of the International Commission on the Balkans, 
which was sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
and the Aspen Institute, stands this charge on its 
head with its unbiased, critical observations, level- 
headed analysis, and practical recommendations— 
all of which were lacking during much of the 
Bosnian conflict. Those wanting to understand 
what has happened in the Balkans since 1989, and 
what remains to be done, will find Unfinished Peace 
essential reading. 

WWE 


at Srebrenica, remains free today. 


William W. Finan, Jr. 
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Middle East Peace Process 

Jan. 15—Israeh Prime Minister Benyamin Netanyahu and 
Palestinian Authority President Yasur Arafat meet at the Gaza 
Strip border with Israel to sign an accord on a partial Israel 
nulitary withdrawal from the West Bank aty of Hebron; the 
agreement provides for joint patrols, segregated road 
construction, and buffer zones to protect Israeli settlers in 
Hebron, and a Palestinian police force of up to 400 members; 
1n a separate letter of assurance, Israel agrees to 3 additional 
West Bank withdrawals m mid-1968 


ALBANIA 

Jan 19—In Tirana, riot police clash with protesters demanding 
government compensation for money lost m unregulated 
“pyramid schemes”; opposition leaders have accused the 
ruling Democrats of financing their 1996 campaign with 
money from such schemes; President Sali Berisha has denied 
government involvement and promised jobs and bank credits 
to people who have lost money in the schemes 

Jan 23—The government bans schemes 

Jan. 26—In Tirana, 35,000 protesters clash with riot police, 
protesters set fire to buildings in Lushnya, Patos, and Vlora; 
lawmakers hold an emergency session to give special powers 
to President Bensha, including authorizing the military to 
guard roads and government buildmgs 


ALGERIA 

Jan 24—President Liamine Zeroual blames “traitors” serving 
“foreign mterests” for a wave of car bombings and other 
violence that has left some 200 people dead smee Ramadan 
began on January 10; the lallings have been attributed to the 
Armed Islamic Group, a guerrilla army that had threatened 
violence durmg Ramadan. 

Jan. 28—A gunman kilis Abdelhak Benhamouda, the leader of 
Algena’s largest labor union, along with his bodyguard and 
another union official; Benhamouda, an ally of President 
Zeroual, announced 10 days ago that he mtended to form a 
political party to compete in legislative elections m June 

Jan 30—Habtb Khelil, a retred general, is assassmated in Oran, 
in western Algeria. 


AUSTRIA 

Jan 18—Chancellor Franz Vranitzky announces his resignation; 
he 1s expected to be replaced by fellow Social Democrat Viktor 
Klmma, the current finance minister 


BULGARIA 

Jan. 3—Thousands of protesters gather in front of Socialist Party 
headquarters in Sofia, demanding that the party give up power 
and schedule early elections, Socialist Prme Minister Zhan 
Videnov and his cabinet resigned last month because of 
widespread anger at government economic policies. 

Jan. 10—Protesters vow not to allow the approximately 100 
Socialist legislators they have trapped mside the parhament 
buildmg m Softa to leave until they agree to hold new elections 
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Socialist lawmakers refuse to vote on a parlumentary 
motion to call early elecnons, prompting opposition Union of 
Democratic Forces (UDF) legislators to walk out 

Jan. 11—Police rescue the Socialist lawmakers trapped inside 
parliament; Ivan Kostov, leader of the UDE calls for a 
natonwide strike, President Zhelev, a UDF member, 
announces his support for the protests but also his disapproval 
of violence. 

Jan. 14—President Zhelev says that be will not ask the Socialists to 
form a new government until they and the UDF reach agreement 
on new elections and economic reconstrucnon, Zhelev's term 
ends on January 19, when he will be replaced by fellow UDF 
member Petar Stoyanoy, who was elected in November. 

Jan 15—At least 30,000 people demonstrate in Sofia on the 9th 
day of antigovernment protests. 

Jan 19—Stoyanov is sworn in as president and immediately calls 
for new parliamentary elections. 

Jan 28—Socialist Party leaders say that they will form a new 
government to be led by former Interior Mimster Nikola 
Dobrev, but that they are willmg to hold elections in the fall, 
more than a year early. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Jan. 4—A cvilan and 2 French solchers are killed in a battle in 
Bangui between French troops and army mutineers; the 
mutiny began on November 15; France, which has 2,000 
troops in its former colony under a defense pact, has repeatedly 
intervened to keep President Ange-Félix Patassé m power. 

Jan. 5—French troops hall at least 10 mutmeers and seize a rebel 
base in Bangu. 

Jan. 25—President Patassé, army mutineers, and members of the 
opposition sign a peace agreement m Bangui that calls for a 
government of national unity, amnesties for the mutineers, 
restoration of the constitution, and a transition to democracy; 
an all-African peacekeeping force of 500 will replace French 
troops and monitor compliance with the accord. 


FRANCE 

Jan. 12—Corsican separatists attack a beach settlement in Porto 
Vecchio; no injuries are reported. 

Jan. 24—The French daily Le Monde reports that last month 
President Jacques Chirac and German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl agreed to discuss a common nuclear deterrence policy 
withm the framework of a European defense policy 


GERMANY 

Jan 7—A Bosnian refugee facmg deportation from 
hyacks an Austnan Arlines plane bound for Vienna; he is- 
arrested after the plane renums to Berlm 


INDIA 

Jan. 2—The rebel Bodoland Liberanon Tigers Force claims 
responsibility for the December 30 bombing of a passenger 
tram in the state of Assam that killed 38 people, and for 2 
bridge bombings ın the last several days that disrupted traffic 
to and from Assam; the group pledges to continue its attacks 
until the Bodo people are granted their own state withm India. 


Jan. 3—In Srinagar, a bomb kills 7 people near the home of 
Jammu and Kashmir Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah, a 
Kashmin separatist group claims responsibility. 

Jan. 4—Two bombs explode in New Delhi, killing 1 person and 
wounding 11; no one clams responsibihty for the attacks. 

Jan 22—The Bodoland Liberation Tigers Force, facing a 
crackdown by security forces, says it is suspending tts violent 
campaign for a separate Bodo homeland 


IRAQ 

Jan. 3—The Foreign Mimustry calls on Turkey to withdraw from 
northern Iraq; 150 Turkısh Kurds have been killed since 5,000 
Turkish troops crossed into northern Iraq on December 30 to 
attack Turkish Kurdish guerrillas. 


ISRAEL 

Jan. 1—In the West Bank city of Hebron, 6 Arabs are wounded 
when an Israeli soldier opens fire at a Palestmian market; the 
soldier, who has a history of psychiatric problems, says the 
attack was an attempt to derail negonations on Israch 
withdrawal from Hebron. 

- Jan. 9—In Tel Aviy, 13 people are wounded when 2 pipe bombs 

explode; no one takes responsibilty for the bombing. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Jan. 6—Strikes that began on December 26 resume throughout the 
country after a New Years holiday; the outlawed Korean 
Confederation of Trade Unions says 190,000 workers are talang 
part; the workers are protesting a new labor law, passed in a 
secret predawn December 26 session of rung New Korea Party 
legislators, that severely curtails workers’ nghts, the New Korea 
Party says its secret session was necessary because oppostion 
parties physically blocked attempts to convene the legislature. 

Jan. 18—The Korean Confederation of Trade Unions announces 
that workers will return to their jobs January 20 and stnke 
only on Wednesdays, the unions warn that wider strikes will 
resume if the government does not agree to repeal the new 
labor law by February 18 


LEBANON 

Jan. 5—srael jets launch 2 strikes agaunst Hezbollah targets m 
southern Lebanon; the attacks are m retaliation for Hezbollah 
attacks that injured 3 Israeli soldiers earher today. 

Jen. 30—Hezbolleh claims responsibihty for a roadside bombing that balled 
3 Israeli solchers and wounded another near the village of Detr Stryan m 
Ismeb self-declared “security zone” yesterday 


MADAGASCAR 

Jan 31—Didier Ratstraka, the country’s military ruler from 1975 
to 1992, ts sworn in as president after the constitutional court 
declares him the winner of the November 3 and December 29 
elections. 


NIGERIA 

Jan. 14—A bomb destroys a bus outside an army berracks in 
Lagos, balling 2 soldiers and wounding 27; no group claims 
responsibility 


PAKISTAN 
Jan 18—A bomb kills 25 people and wounds more than 100 
outside a courthouse m Lahore; a militant Shiite group 1s 


suspected 
Jan. 19—A mob of about 500 Sunn: militants sets fire to an 
lrantan cultural center in Lahore; the militants accuse Iran of 
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inciting violence by Pakistam Shiite Muslims, and demand that 
Pakistan sever diplomatic relations with Iran. 

Jan. 29—The Supreme Court upholds the November ouster of 
Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto and her government on 


corruption charges. 
PERU 


Jan 1—Tupac Amaru guerrillas release 7 hostages; 74 others 
remain captive at the Japanese ambassador’ residence in Lima, 
where more than 500 people were taken hostage on December 


17, 1996, by the guernilas in an attempt to gam the release of 
guerniles 


RUSSIA 

Jan. 4—In Moscow, President Bons Yeltsin meets with German 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl to discuss NATO expansion and 
other issues m Yeltsin's Ist meenng with a Western 

i leader since undergoing cardiac bypass surgery in 
November 1996. 

Jan. 8—The government announces that Yeltsin has been 
hospitalized for pneumonia. 

Jan. 13—Viktor Mikhailov, the head of the Ministry of Atomic 
Energy, announces at a news conference that Russia will 
remove nuclear matenal from a Georgian reactor outside 
Tbilisi; US officals concerned about the terrorist threat posed 
by the matenal have repeatedly requested its removal 

Jan. 22—The lower house of parhament adopts, in a 229-63 vote, 
a nonbinding resolution calling for President Yeltsin’ 
resignation. 

Jan. 29—Preliminary results for presidential elections in the 
Chechen republic held January 27 show that Aslan 
Maskhadov, the Chechen military chief, has won with 
approximately 64.8% of the vote; Shamil Basayev, a separatist 
commander, received 22.7%; Russian troops withdrew from 

in December under the August 1996 cease-fire that 
ended the 21-month war for Chechen independence. 


RWANDA 

Jan. 3—A court in Kibungo sentences 2 men to death for 
organizing massacres in the 1994 genocide of at least 500,000, 
mostly Tutsi, Rwandans; some 85,000 people are awaiting trial 
for taking part in the killings; the Rwandan trials are separate 
from those planned by the International Cnminal Tribunal for 
Rwanda, besed in Arusha, Tanzania. 

Jan. 19—Hum militiamen kill 3 Spanish aid workers and wound 
an American aid worker m an overnight attack on a compound 
used by several international aid groups in Ruhengeri, in 
northwest Rwanda. 


SERBIA 

Jan. 2—The Serbian Orthodox Church condemns the 
government for engaging in fraud in the November 17 
municipal elections, protesters have gathered by the thousands 
in the streets of Belgrade and in smaller numbers in other 
cities every day since the government annulled victories by the 
opposition coalition, Zajedno, in a number of major anes, 
includmg Belgrade. 

Jan. 6—In an Orthodox Christmas Eve rally, some 200,000 
protesters march through Belgrade to St Sava Cathedral to 
hear church leaders crincize the government 

General Momalo Pensic, Serbia's military chief, assures 
student protest leaders that the army will not intervene; the 
army also issues a statement calling for a peaceful resolution of 
the crisis. 
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SINGAPORE 

Jan. 2—The ruling People’s Action Party wins 81 of 83 seats m 
today’s general election, prompting Pnme Mmuster Goh Chok 
Tong to declare that voters had “rejected Western-style liberal 
democracy and freedoms”, opposttion parties had fielded 
candidates n only 36 of the 83 races. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Jan 3—The Boer Attack Force, a previously unknown Afnkaner 
group, claims responsibihty for a December 24 bombing near 
Cape Town that killed 4 people and wounded more than 60; the 
group demands the release of all Afnkaner “freedom fighters.” 

Jan 5—The Boer Attack Force claims responsibility for 3 
bombings today m the small town of Rustenburg; 2 people 
were myured m the bombings. 

Jan 22—The government says it will consult with the US before 
deciding whether to go ahead with a proposed arms sale to 
Syna; the US had threatened to reduce aid to South Africa after 
it learned of the planned sale eartier this month 

Jan. 28—-The Truth and Reconciliation Commission announces 
that 5 former policemen have confessed responsibility for the 
1977 death of antapartheld activist and Black Consciousness 
Movement leader Steve Biko. 


SPAIN 
Jan 8—An army officer 1s shot and killed m Madnd, apparently 
by a member of the ETA, a Basque separatist guerrilla group 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 1—Government troops kill at least 19 Tamil rebels and 
overrun a rebel base at Rukam, about 150 mules east of 
Colombo; military officials say they launched an offenstve 
yesterday to counter a buildup by the separatist Liberation 
Tigers of Tamul Eelam in the eastern part of the country. 

Jan. 23—-The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that Tamil 


Tiger rebels recently attacked the town of Paranthan, south of 


the Jaffna Penmsula; more than 220 government troops and 
140 rebels were reportedly killed in the fghtng. 


SUDAN ` 

Jan. 20-—Opposition leaders report that a major rebel offensive 
that began January 12 has brought the rebels within 45 miles 
of Damazin, a strategic city with a hydroelectric station that 
powers Khartoum, the capital, the rebels represent a coalition 
of manly Muslim northern opposition groups and 
predommantly Christian and anmıst southerners. 


SWITZERLAND 

Jan. 2—Economics Minister Jean-Pascal Delamuraz says he 
Tegrets any grief caused by his statement 2 days ago (the last 
day of his term as president, a post that rotates yearly) that 
demands by Jewish groups for compensation for Jews unable to 
locate World War I deposits if Swiss banks were “blackmail.” 

Jan. 23—The government, banks, and businesses agree to 
establish a memorial fund for Holocaust victims; the details of 
the fund remain to be worked out. 


SYRIA 

Jan. 10—A mubtant Islamic group, the Islamic Movement for 
Change, announces that it 1s responsible for the December 31, 
1996, bus bombing m Damascus that killed 11 people; the 
group, which in today’s statement also claimed responsibility 
for a November 1995 bombing m Saudi Arabia that killed 5 
people and participation in the 1996 Dhahran bombmg that 


killed 19 US servicemen, says it carried out the Damascus 
bombing in retaliation for the 1996 death of one of its 
members who it says participated in the Dhahran bombing. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Jan. 13—A letter bomb myures 2 maul clerks at the London 
offices of Al Hayat, an Arabic language newspaper owned by 
Saudi Prince Khalid Ibn Sultan, 3 other letter bombs at the 
papers London offices and 2 at its UN offices in New York are 
disarmed, a Sauch official announces that the paper had 
received and disarmed letter bombs at its Rryadh headquarters 
on January 4 and January 11 


Hong Kong 

Jan. 19—1egislanon is introduced in China’ parliament that 
would overturn 16 Hong Kong laws, including several major 
provisions of the 1992 Bill of Rights, when the territory reverts 
to Chinese rule on July 1. 

Jan. 23—Tung Chee-hwe, who will be Hong Kongs chief 
executive under Chma, proclums his support for Beijings 
plans to repeal laws protecting civil mghts in Hong Kong. 


Northern Ireland 
Jan. 6—insh Republican Army guermilas fire a grenade at Belfast's 
main courthouse, 1 police officer 1s wounded in the attack 


UNITED STATES 

Jan 3—President Bill Clmton announces that he will postpone 
for at least another 6 months enforcement of a portion of the 
Helms-Burton law that enables US auzens and corporations to 
sue foreign companies that use US citizens’ or corporate 
property seized in the 1959 communist revolution mn Cuba; 
Chnton says the US will enforce other aspects of the law, such 
as barring travel by executives of such companies and their 
famıhes to the US. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) begins an mquiry 
into a senes of letter bombs mailed to the US and bearmg 
Alexandna, Egypt, postmarks; yesterday a total of 7 letter 
bombs were discovered in the Washington, D C , area and m 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and another was found today at a 
federal maul facility m Leavenworth. 

Jan. 15—-Clinton announces that Mexico has repaid in full the 
$125 billion it borrowed in 1995 to avert a financial collapse, 
complete of the loan was not required until 2000. 

Jan. 16—Outside Atlanta, 2 bombs explode at an aborton clinic, 
injuring 6 people 

Jan. 19—In Tulsa, 2 bombs explode outside an abortion clinic, 
there are no injuries, on January 1, 2 firebombs exploded at 
the same chnic. 

Jan 20n Washington, D C., President Bill Clinton 1s sworn in 
for a 2d term. 

Jan. 22—The Senate unanimously confirms Madeleme Albright 
as secretary of state, she is the 1st woman to hold this position 


ZAIRE 

Jan. 3—Rebel Mai-ma fighters attack Butembo, a town in eastern 
Zaire controlled by the rebel Alhance of Democratic Forces for 
Liberation, sparking a battle that leaves 5 Mai-mai fighters and 
6 crvihans dead; a simular attack on Butembo 2 days ago left 15 
civilians, 4 Mu-ma, and 3 alliance rebels dead; the Mai-mat 
had fought with the alliance to capture much of eastern Zare, 
but relanons detenorated after Mai-maı fighters reportedly 
tried to assassinate the rebels’ military leader, André Kissasse, 
m Benı about 2 weeks ago. a 
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Arms Control: The Unfinished Agenda 


JACK MENDELSOHN 


Soviet General Secretary Mikhail Gorbachev put 

forward a sweeping proposal for “Nuclear Dis- 
armament by the Year 2000.” Gorbachev's plan, 
although dismissed at the ume, signaled his inten- 
tion to transform the Soviet Union's political and 
security relationship with the West and ushered in 
what has been one of the busiest and most success- 
ful arms control periods in history. 

In the ensuing decade there was considerable 
progress on traditional arms control concerns and 
on those issues previously made intractable by cold 
war mistrust or subordinated to concern about the 
more than 25,000 nuclear warheads on alert. These 
critical issues fell into five broad categones: the 
reduction of nuclear arsenals; the danger of inad- 
vertent nuclear war, the proliferation of weapons of 
mass destruction; the creation of transparency and 
_ confidence-building regimes; and the limitation of 


conventional weapons. 


ÈR 1986, 10 months after taking office, 


REDUCING THE NUCLEAR THREAT 

The first item on the past decades arms control 
agenda has been the effort to reduce the size of the 
nuclear threat posed by the enormous arsenals of 
the United States and the Soviet Union / Russia 
and the growing awareness of the need to deal 
with the nuclear “overhang” created by thousands 





JACK MENDELSOHN, the deputy director of the Arms Control 
Association, served on the United States SALT 11 and START 1 dele- 
gations. 
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excess fissile material (highly enriched uranium 
and plutonium). 

By the end of 1987, one year after Gorbachev 
discussed the total abolition of nuclear weapons 
with President Ronald Reagan at the Reykjavik 
summit, the United States and the Soviet Union had 
completed the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) treaty banning all intermediate- and short- 
range land-based nuclear missiles, the first arms 
control agreement to eliminate an entire class of 
nuclear weapons and the first in the decade’ series 
of accords that would redefine the East-West secu- 
rity relationship. 

In the summer of 1991, the United States and 
Russia signed the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START 1), which cut their long-range nuclear forces 
from a cold war high of between 11,000 and 12,000 
warheads to between 6,000 and 7,000 for each side. 
In late fall of the same year, amid growing concern 
for the future stability of the Soviet Union after the 
abortive Moscow coup by hard-line Communists, 
United States President George Bush arid Gor- 
bachev each made unilateral declarations with- 
drawing most of their land- and sea-based tactical 
(short-range) nuclear weapons. 

By January 1993, after the Soviet Union had dis- 
integrated and Boris Yeltsin had become president, 
the United States and Russia had negotiated an 
additional 50 percent cut in strategic nuclear 
forces—down to 3,500 warheads for each coun- 
try—in START Il. 
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REMOVING THE NUCLEAR HAIR TRIGGER 

A second major item on the arms control agenda 
has been to “lengthen the fuse” on weapons use in a 
crisis. During the cold war’ peak, nuclear forces were 
kept at high states of alert in order to respond rapidly 
to a surprise attack or to preemptively strike in a cri- 
_ sis. As the East-West confrontation eased, the United 
States and Russia grew more willing to consider mit- 
igating the dangers of hair-trigger alert postures. 

In 1988, in an effort to improve both everyday 
and crisis communications between the United 
States and Soviet Union, the two countries estab- 
lished nuclear risk reduction centers in Washington 
© „and Moscow. The centers house a high-speed direct 

 corfmunications link between the superpowers and 
are intended to reduce the chance of conflict arising 
from miscalculation or misunderstanding. 

The 1991 starr I contained operational arms con- 
trol provisions that, to aid in verification, specified 
how and where land-based mobile missile systems 
could be based and deployed. The United States and 
the Soviet Union also announced in 1991 that they 
would take their strategic bombers off 24-hour alert 
and store nuclear weapons away from the aircraft. 

START 1I sought to lengthen the fuse in a crisis sit- 
uation by banning all land-based multiwarhead mis- 
siles, considered to be the most destabilizing 
strategic nuclear delivery system because they are 
attractive targets and are the most likely weapons to 
be used early in a crisis. In January 1994, the United 
States and Russia pledged to detarget, or no longer 
aim at each other, their long-range ballistic missiles.1 
Later that year, Presidents Bill Clinton and Yeltsin 
agreed that, as soon as START 0 was ratified, all strate- 
gic nuclear delivery systems to be reduced under 
START 11 would be deactivated immediately “by 
removing their nuclear warheads or taking other 
steps to remove them from combat status.” 


COMPLETING THE NONPROLIFERATION REGIME 

A third item on the arms control agenda has been 
completing the nonproliferation regime. Because of 
doubts about Moscow's ability to control its nuclear 
infrastructure and concern about the development 
of nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons by Iraq 
and other “rogue” states (those nations that deliber- 
ately fail to observe international norms against the 
acquisition and use of weapons of mass destruction), 


IWhile detargeting might be useful in avoiding a catastro- 
phe m the event of an accidental launch (in itself a highly 
unlikely occurrence), in a crisis missiles can be retargeted in 
seconds 


the international community has focused intently on 
stemming the proliferation of such weapons. 

The United States and Russia succeeded by 1996 
in completely denuclearizing Ukraine, Belarus, and 
Kazakstan—the three former republics on whose 
territory nuclear weapons had been deployed by the 
Soviet Union—and bringing them into starr 1 and 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

Three other countries—Iraq, South Africa, and 
North Korea—were brought back into the nonpro- 
liferation regime between 1991 and 1994 by war, by 
choice, and by diplomacy, respectively. After Lraq’s 
defeat in the 1991 Persian Gulf War, the uN Special 
Commission for the Disarmament of Iraq (UNSCOM) 
was established to monitor the complete dismantle- 
ment of Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. In 
March 1993, South Africa informed the world that 
it had built six nuclear weapons but had voluntarily 
dismantled them shortly before joining the NPT on 
July 10, 1991. Finally, in October 1994, after North 
Korea had threatened to leave the NPT and pursue its 
own nuclear weapons program, the United States 
successfully negotiated an “agreed framework” with 
North Korea to keep it in the NPT and ultimately to 
eliminate its existing nuclear facilities. 

As part of the continuing effort by the United 
States and Russia to limit the proliferation risks 
posed by huge stockpiles of surplus fissile matenals, 
the two countries concluded an agreement in early 
1993 to allow the United States to purchase 500 
metric tons of Russian highly enriched uranium that 
will be blended down for use as nuclear reactor fuel. 
And in November 1994, the United States airlifted 
600 kilograms (about 1,300 pounds) of highly 
enriched uranium from Kazakstan, enough to make 
approximately 20 nuclear weapons. 

In late 1993, President Clinton proposed a global 
treaty to end the production of fissile materials. The 
UN has since mandated talks on a production cutoff 
agreement, but the negotiations in Geneva are 
stalled over the scope of the treaty and whether to 
link it to a formal disarmament schedule. 

Multilateral nonproliferation negotiations also 
made significant headway in the early 1990s. In 
January 1993, the Chemical Weapons Convention 
(cwc), which had been under negotiation in 
Geneva since 1968, was finally completed and 
signed. The cwc enters into force this April. In 
addition, the cornerstone of the international non- 
proliferation regime, the NPT, was unconditionally 
and indefinitely extended in May 1995. 

Further, in late 1996, a Comprehensive Test Ban 
Treaty was finally completed and signed by the five 


declared nuclear powers and some 134 other 
states. A formal end to nuclear testing had long 
been considered by the nonnuclear members of 
the NPT as an indication that the nuclear weapons 
states were fulfilling their arms control obligations 
under that treaty. 

Last year also saw the completion of the Pelind- 
aba (African) and Southeast Asian nuclear- 
weapons-free-zone treaties. The United States has 
signed the Pelindaba treaty protocols and will prob- 
ably join the Southeast Asian treaty after a dispute 
over territorial limits is resolved. Together with the 
1959 Antarctica Treaty, the 1967 Treaty of Tlatelolco 
(covering Latin America), and 1986 Treaty of Raro- 
tonga (which covers the South Pacific), the African 
and Southeast Asian nuclear-free-zone treaties have 
put a large portion of the Southern Hemisphere off- 
limits to nuclear weapons. 


TRUST, BUT VERIFY 
A fourth arms control agenda item 
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START I's extensive verification regime followed 
the precedent established by mF. To facilitate mon- 
itoring and increase transparency, the treaty calls for 
regular data exchanges, 12 types of on-site inspec- 
tions, cooperative measures such as openly dis- - 
playing strategic systems to NIM, and a commitment 
not to interfere with the N™ of the other parties. 

The years between 1986 and 1996 also saw a 
steady growth of transparency in Europe with the 
adoption of a series of measures to expand the basic 
notifications and confidence-building measures of 
the 1975 Helsinki Final Act. As a result of these 
agreements, the members of the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (OSCE) must 
provide 42 days’ advance notice of all major mili- 
tary activities involving more than 9,000 troops and 
250 tanks, permit observation of all exercises 
involving over 13,000 troops, and give two years’ 
prior notification for military activities involving 
more than 40,000 troops or 900 tanks. 
Under a voluntary Global Exchange of 


has been to increase the transparency of Published estimates Miltary Information (GEMI) program 
military programs and activities adopted at the December 1994 osce 
through improved on-site access, veri- suggest that over summit, member states will provide 
fication and confidence-building mea- 100 million mines data on all their armed forces, includ- 
sures (CBMs), data exchanges, advance are scattered across ing technical data, command struc- 
notification, and other cooperative mea- 64 nations and that ‘Tes. Major weapons holdings, and the 
sures. Increased transparency has been they kill or injure strength and location of troops. 
critical to many of the arms control 

achievements of the past decade: with- some 26,000 LIMITS ON CONVENTIONAL WEAPONS 
out confidence in the ability to monitor people each year. The fifth major item on the arms 


compliance with arms control limita- 
tions, it would have been impossible to 
conclude some of the most important recent 
accords. 

Traditionally, the Soviet Union equated on-site 
inspection with espionage and opposed its applica- 
tion to arms control agreements. A political break- 
through in verification came with Gorbachev's 
nuclear disarmament proposal of January 1986. In 
it, Gorbachev stated that “verification of the 
destruction or limitation of arms should be carned 
out both by national technical means, or, NTM 
(reconnaissance satellites and remote sensors), and 
through on-site inspections.” 

The 1987 nF treaty was the first major arms con- 
trol agreement to be concluded after Gorbachev 
opened the door to on-site inspection. This treaty 
included a far more extensive and comprehensive 
verification regime than any previous arms control 
agreement, adding intrustve on-site inspections and 
a complex array of notifications and data exchanges 
to the already accepted use of NIM. 





control agenda has been the effort to 
limit conventional weapons. This effort 
has been particularly successful in Europe, which, 
since the end of World War II, has hosted the 
largest concentration of potentially hostile forces. 
In 1989, after having pursued “mutual and bal- 
anced force reductions” unsuccessfully for more than 
15 years, NATO and the Warsaw Pact agreed to nego- 
tiate an agreement to limit conventional armed 
forces in Europe (the Conventional Forces in Europe 
treaty, or CFE). Signed in 1990 and fully implemented 
by 1995, the cre treaty created a military balance 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact by reducing to 
equal levels each group’ military holdings in five cat- 
egories of conventional weapons (tanks, armored 
combat vehicles, artillery, helicopters, and aircraft). 
Accelerated by the collapse of the Soviet empire, CFE 
reduced a Soviet inventory in 1988 of more than 
160,000 pieces of heavy equipment deployed west 
of the Ural Mountains to slightly more than 25,000 
pieces of CFE treaty-limited equipment for Russia by 


' 1996. Another measure of the success of the CFE 
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treaty is the fact that it was used as a model by the 
Dayton accords for the regional arms control settle- 
ment in the former Yugoslavia. 

Two other major initiatives to limit conventional 
weapons have been developed during the last 10 
years. In early 1987, the Missile Technology Con- 
trol Regime (MTCR) was established to slow the 
spread of missiles capable of delivering weapons of 
mass destruction. The MTCR is an informal arrange- 
ment consisting of guidelines to constrain the trans- 
fer of equipment or technology that would provide, 
or help a country build, missiles capable of deliver- 
ing a 500 kilogram (1,100 pound) warhead to a 
range of 300 kilometers (186 miles) or more. Since 
1987, the number of countries that have agreed to 
adhere to the MTCR guidelines has grown from 7 to 
28, including Russia. 

The second major conventional weapons initia- 
tive is the worldwide effort to control the use of 
antipersonnel land mines. Published estimates sug- 
gest that over 100 million mines are scattered across 
64 nations and that they kill or injure some 26,000 
people each year. In November 1996, the United 
States and 84 cosponsors introduced a resolution at 
the UN to pursue an agreement that would ban the 
use, stockpiling, production, and transfer of 
antipersonnel land mines. 


START Il: DOOMED IN THE DUMA? 

The easing of the cold war confrontation and the 
unleashing of the forces of reform in the former 
Soviet empire led to a welcome increase in the 
tempo of arms control between 1986 and 1996. A 
great deal of unfinished business remains, however, 
and there are indications that the momentum of the 
last 10 years may be slowing as arms control falls 
victim to a combination of inattention, questionable 
policies, and its own success. 

The unfinished business includes the critical 
issue of assuring the continued reduction of nuclear 
weapons. The Russian Duma has yet to ratify START 
because it objects to the expensive restructuring 
of Russian strategic forces that will be required to 
comply with the terms of the agreement (the United 
States Senate ratified the treaty in January 1996). In 
addition, many Duma members want to delay 
action on the treaty in order to have time to evalu- 
ate the impact of NATO expansion and United States 
missile defense programs on Russian security inter- 
ests. Even if start 1 does enter into force, the per- 
mitted level of 3,500 warheads 1s clearly excessive. 
Force levels should be brought down by at least 
another 50 percent—and could go even lower—to 


better reflect the limited utility and unlikely need 
for nuclear weapons. 

Arms control must also address the problem of 
securing nondeployed warheads and excess fissile 
material. The United States and Russia have pledged 
to dismantle many of the tactical weapons with- 
drawn unilaterally in 1991 and 1992. To help absorb 
some of the enormous surplus of weapons-grade fis- 
sile material, the United States should seek to expand 
its current program to purchase highly enriched ura- 
nium from dismantled Russian warheads. 

At present, no treaty calls for the actual destruc- 
tion of warheads taken out of service. One possible 
approach to paring back the nuclear overhang of 
the post—cold war period might be to require the 
verifiable dismantlement of a specific number of 
warheads on each side, perhaps equivalent to that 
reduced under START il, and the monitored storage 
of the fissile material from the weapons. 

As the overall pohtical relationship improves, 
operational arms control should continue the pro- 
cess of taking strategic nuclear forces off hair-trigger 
alert. Ideally, warheads should be removed from a 
large portion—or all—of the land-based missile 
force. Strategic bombers should remain off alert and 
their weapons stored well away from their opera- 
tional bases. In the strategic submarine force, steps 
should be taken to ensure that launch systems can- 
not be activated without the crew receiving codes 
from shore. In addition, missile submarines should 
patrol on modified alert and, when feasible, out of 
range of potential targets. Aggressive antisubmarine 
wartare training activities should be limited to 
engagement with vessels of the same nation. 


STANCHING PROLIFERATION 

The nonproliferation regime should be completed. 
The first order of business is for the United States 
and Russia, the nations with the largest declared 
stockpiles, to join the 70 countries that have already 
ratified the Chemical Weapons Convention. 

Because of the manner in which it was drafted, 
the 1996 Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty cannot 
enter into force until India, which has refused even 
to sign the accord, ratifies it. Clearly, the interna- 
tional community will have to mount a major effort 
to bring India, which is concerned about the nuclear 
capabilities of China and Pakistan, on board. Suc- 
cess in this endeavor will depend partly on domes- 
tic political developments in New Delhi and partly 
on the evolution of the security environment in the 
region. Alternatively, the crst could be provisionally 
waived into force. In any case, it will be important 


to ensure that the nuclear powers do not resume 
testing while this issue is being resolved. 

The 1972 Biological Weapons Convention (wC), 
another component of the nonproliferation regime, 
is in the midst of efforts to negotiate verification and 
enforcement provisions. A special ad hoc commit- 
tee charged with drafting a verification protocol for 
the wc was unable to do so before the conventions 
November 1996 review conference. This protocol 
needs to be adopted to reinforce the international 
norm against the production, stockpiling, and use 
of these weapons and to complete the tno of agree- 
ments that constitute the heart of the weapons of 
mass destruction nonproliferation regime. 

The NPT will also require some attention over the 
next decade. The international community will have 
to continue steadfastly the process of reintegrating 
Iraq and North Korea into the nonproliferation 
regime and discouraging rogue states from seeking 
a nuclear weapons capability. At the same 
time, every effort should be made to bring 
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In the area of conventional weapons, the United 
States, Europe, and Russia will have to work 
together to adapt the CFE treaty to the post—cold war 
period. Negotiations to this end have recently 
begun in Vienna. These will probably lead to mov- 
ing from group to national] lumits, since there is now 
only one alliance; lowering the levels of equipment, 
since most of the allotments have not been filled; 
and allowing Russia some additional flexibility in 
deployments, since it and Ukraine are the only 
nations with limits on the geographic distribution 
of forces on their own territory. 

The next decade will also see an intensification 
of the effort to ban antipersonnel land mines. Nego- 
tiations will be conducted at the Conference on Dis- 
armament in Geneva, but are likely to be prolonged 
because of resistance from some nations that believe 
land mines still play a “useful and legitimate” secu- 
rity role. Finally, a more concerted and committed 
effort by all the major arms-producing 
nations is needed to control the sale and 


the non-declared nuclear states—India, After one of its transfer of conventional weapons, espe- 
Israel, and Pakistan—into the NPT, but, as 4 ful cially to regions of potential instability or 
with India and the crst, this will depend OSE SUCCESS conflict. 

on regional security developments. decades, the 


In the next 10 years there are a num- 
ber of additional steps that could be 
taken to increase transparency. lf a war- 
head elimination scheme is adopted, the 
United States and Russia will have to 
negotiate reasonable provisions for trans- 
parency to track the input of warheads 
and output of fissile material at the war- 
head dismantlement facilities, and a similar input / 
output verification regime at warhead production 
facilities. This regime would require the exchange 
of highly sensitive national security information, 
however, and, given the continuing uncertainties in 
the United States—Russian relationship, may be dif- 
ficult and time-consuming to conclude. 

The Open Skies Treaty, which permits unarmed 
aircraft equipped with various sensors to conduct 
observation flights over member states, is likely to 
come into force in this decade, although three key 
states—Russia, Belarus, and Ukraine—have yet to 
ratify it In addition, military-to-military contacts and 
laboratory exchanges should be expanded. In terms 
of building confidence and understanding, these have 
been among the most successful exchanges under- 
taken since the end of the cold war. Finally, the vol- 
untary arms registries, developed by the UN and OscE, 
should be expanded in both scope and membership, 
and reporting made an international obligation. 


opportunities and THE DANGERS REMAINING 
challenges for 
arms control are 


by no means 
behind us. 


Because there has been such substan- 
tial progress in arms control over the 
last decade, and because no credible 
threat to United States security has 
replaced the Soviet empire, the public 
and some members of the political and 
analytic communities have come to 
believe that progress in arms control has become 
less urgent and less relevant. This is a dangerous 
misperception. 

First, a great deal remains undone on the arms 
control agenda. Major developments in United 
States—Russian bilateral arms reductions stopped 
over four years ago with START 0, and that treaty has 
not yet come into force. With the notable excep- 
tion of the net, which was indefinitely extended in 
1995, major multilateral nonproliferation agree- 
ments are either unfinished (the pwc verification 
protocol), unstarted (the fissile material cutoff), 
unlikely to come into force for some time (the 
CTB), or yet to be ratified by Russia or the United 
States (the cwc). And while there has been notable 
success in denuclearizing Ukraine, Belarus, Kazak- 
stan, and South Africa, and in keeping North Korea 
from leaving the NPT, India, Israel and Pakistan— 
the three non-declared nuclear states—are no 


` closer to joining the NPT. 
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Second, political developments have been unfa- 
vorable for arms control in the United States and 
Russia. In the United States, President Bill Clintons 
political options were limited in 1994 with the elec- 
tion of a Republican Congress and its “Contract 
with America,” which called for the expansion of 
NATO and deployment of missile defenses. Although 
Clinton was reelected in 1996, the Republicans con- 
tinued to control Congress and, within a month of 
convening, had brought up two bills on missile 
defense deployment and seemed to be in no hurry 
to take up Cwc ratification. 

In Russia, a political shift began in 1993 when 
Yeltsin's political authority and later his physical 
strength began to wane. The attack on the parla- 
ment building in late 1993, the invasion of Chech- 
nya in December 1994, the disastrous parliamentary 
elections of 1995, the chaotic presidential elections 
of 1996, and Yeltsin's continuing health crisis all 
took their toll. Conservative and nationalist mem- 
bers dominate the Duma and have criticized the 
Yeltsin administration for its domestic and foreign 
(that is, pro-Western) policies. As a result of these 
sharp executive and legislative splits, both Clinton 
and Yeltsin have been preoccupied with their 
domestic political challenges and unable or unwill- 
ing to push the arms control agenda. 

Finally, recent policy decisions in the West have 
made it difficult to bring closure to some arms con- 
trol issues. The Western decision to expand NATO is 
anathema to Moscow and risks driving Russia into 
a truculent, not-so-splendid isolation and forcing it 
to rely on nuclear weapons as its primary security 
guarantee. Moreover, Moscow’ reaction to NATO 
expansion may be so sharply negative that the 
opportunity for progress in arms control could be 
lost for some time. This would be a major setback, 
since Russia is a key player, not only in nuclear 
arms-control arrangements with the United States, 
but also in the European treaty on conventional 
forces and worldwide agreements to ban chemical 
weapons and nuclear testing. All these could be 
jeopardized, or greatly delayed in their implemen- 
tation, if Russia leaves the arms control table 
because it feels ıt has been denied a proper place at 
the European security table. 

Missile defenses are another potential threat to 
arms control. Because missile defenses undercut 
confidence in the deterrent ability of strategic offen- 


sive nuclear forces, steep strategic force reductions ` 


and large-scale national missile defenses are incom- 
patible. Highly capable theater missile defenses, 


although not explicitly restricted by the 1972 Anti- 
Ballistic Missile Treaty, would have the same effect. 
It is therefore essential, if United States—Russian 
nuclear force reductions are to continue, to preserve 
existing limits on national missile defenses and 
devise a mutually acceptable plan for deploying the 
advanced theater missile defense systems currently 
under development. If the missile defense issue 
causes the United States and Russia to slow down 
or abandon the process of nuclear force reductions, 
this could impact on the entire nonproliferation 
regime. 

Two other systemic problems threaten arms con- 
trol in the next decade. One is the question of con- 
tinued funding to aid in the dismantlement and 
destruction of nuclear and chemical weapons in the 
former Soviet Union. To date, nearly $2 billion has 
been appropriated for the 1991 Nunn-Lugar Coop- 
erative Threat Reduction program. Even though it 
is manifestly in the United States interest to help 
eliminate these weapons of mass destruction, a 
deterioration in relations with Moscow would lead 
to attacks on the Nunn-Lugar effort (because it frees 
Russian resources for military modernization) and 
its curtailment. 

A second systemic problem is the threat of rogue 
states. Iraq is a case in point, with its use of chemi- 
cal weapons in its war with Iran in violation of the 
1925 Geneva Protocol, and its pursuit of nuclear 
weapons in violation of commitments under the 
NPT. Rogue states are likely to continue to challenge 
the international community, but they cannot be 
allowed to justify the abandonment of the nonpro- 
liferation regime. The best response to the threat of 
Togue states is to establish, maintain, and strengthen 
the nonproliferation regime so that the international 
community can deter, detect, and respond legally 
and collectively to violations of the global norm. 


ADVANCE THE AGENDA 

After one of its most successful decades, the 
opportunities and challenges for arms control are 
by no means behind us. The agenda has changed 
from dealing with large-scale and highly visible 
threats of great public interest to a less glamorous 
effort to make the world more “transparent,” ensure 
that regional confrontations are more stable, and 
make the future safe from inadvertent war or rogue 
states. This new agenda challenges political leaders 
to keep the arms control process moving, incre- 
mentally but inevitably, toward a more secure 
twenty-first century. ; (i 
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The Causes of Nuclear Proliferation 


Scott D. SAGAN 


y do states build nuclear weapons? 
Many policymakers and scholars believe 
that there is a simple answer: states seek 
to develop nuclear weapons if they face security 
threats that cannot be met by alternative means; if 
they do not face such threats, they will willingly 
remain nonnuclear states. This belief—the “security 
model” of proliferation—is dangerously misleading, 
for nuclear weapons programs also serve objectives 
other than national security; they are key issues in 
domestic politics and bureaucratic struggles and 
important symbols of modernity and national iden- 
tity. When United States policy focuses exclusively 
on the security model, it ignores nonproliferation 
tools and strategies that can address these other 
sources of the demand for nuclear weapons. 


CURRENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS . 

The diagram on page 152 presents an estimate of 
the current constellation of states m the international 
system with respect to the supply of technology and 
nuclear matenals that produce latent nuclear weapons 
capabilities, and the seriousness of each state’ efforts 
to acquire or maintain nuclear weapons arsenals. This 
simple diagram underscores three important points. 
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1This is true despite the 1995 agreement to extend perma- 
nently the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, every five years 
there will be NPT review conferences assessing the imple- 
mentation of the treaty, and each member state can legally 
withdraw from the treaty under the “supreme national inter- 
est” clause after giving three months’ notice. 

2See Scott D. Sagan and Kenneth N. Waltz, The Spread of 
Nuclear Weapons: A Debate (New York: W. W. Norton, 1995). 
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First, more than 50 years after nuclear weapons 
were invented, the vast majority of states remain in 
the lower-left “nonnuclear” quadrant; they have lit- 
tle access to nuclear technology and have made lit- 
tle apparent effort to acquire weapons. Second, the 
widespread diffusion of scientific knowledge about 
the bomb and common nuclear reactor technology 
has produced a trend whereby ever-increasing num- 
bers of states develop a latent nuclear weapons 
capability and move into the top-left quadrant. 
Third, the figure suggests that while most attention 
concerning proliferation in the immediate term has 
appropriately focused on nuclear-smuggling prob- 
lems and the small number of active proliferators 
that appear to have covert nuclear weapons pro- 
grams, the largest long-term potential proliferation 
problem is the growing number of latent nuclear 
weapons states. The fact that there are so many 
nonproliferation success stories—states that have 
reversed their nuclear weapons status (South Africa, 
Kazakstan, Ukraine, and Belarus), abandoned active 
weapons programs (such as Sweden, Switzerland, 
South Korea, and Taiwan), or never developed a 
full-fledged weapons program (such as Germany 
and Japan)—should not lead us to forget how this 
proliferation map could change if stronger demands 
for nuclear weapons emerge in the future. 

These observations suggest that constraints on 
the demand side, rather than constraints on supply, 
will be increasingly critical in future nonprolifera- 
tion efforts.! To reduce future demands for nuclear 
weapons, however, one must first understand the 
causes of proliferation. 


PROLIFERATION AS A STRATEGIC CHAIN REACTION 

According to neorealist theory, a state can bal- 
ance against a nuclear rival in one of two ways.2 
First, a state can form an alliance with another 
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"LATENT NUCLEAR POWERS 
(25 STATES) 


NONNUCLEAR STATES 
(153 STATES) 


nuclear power by relying on extended deterrence 
commitments. This is usually the cheapest option 
available, but the policy raises questions about cred- 
ibility, since the nuclear power would fear retalia- 
tion if it responded to an attack on its ally. The 
second option is for a state to pursue a form of 
internal balancing by developing its own nuclear 
weapons as an ultimate guarantee of state survival. 
According to this realist security model, the basic 
history of proliferation can be easily outlined as a 
strategic chain reaction. During World War II, none 
of the major belligerents was certain that the devel- 
opment of nuclear weapons was possible, but all 
knew that other states could soon be working ona 
bomb. The United States developed atomic 
weapons first, not because it had any greater 
demand for the bomb, but because it had invested 
more heavily in the program and made the right 
technological and organizational choices. After 
August 1945, the Soviet Union’s program was rein- 
vigorated because Hiroshima and Nagasaki served 
as demonstrations that nuclear weapons were tech- 
nically possible and the emerging cold war meant 
` that a Soviet bomb was a strategic imperative. 
Once the Soviet Union developed nuclear 
weapons, Britain and France sought their own capa- 
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bility to counter the threat because of the resulting 
reduction in the credibility of the United States 
nuclear guarantee to NATO. China developed the 
bomb because the Uruted States threatened to use 
nuclear weapons at the end of the Korean War and 
during the Taiwan Strait crises in the 1950s, and 
because of the emergence of Sino-Soviet tensions in 
the 1960s. After China developed the bomb in 1964, 
India, which had fought a war with China in 1962, 
responded with its “peaceful nuclear explosion” of 
May 1974. After the Indian detonation, it was 
inevıtable that leaders in Islamabad would decide 
that Pakistan, too, needed a nuclear deterrent. 
Looking toward the future, the security model 
leads one to fear that new states will respond to 
emerging or potential regional threats by develop- 
ing their own nuclear deterrent. Two central policy 
prescriptions are thereby produced. First, since 
alliance guarantees with a nuclear power are the 
main alternative method for gaining some degree of 
nuclear security, a key nonproliferation tool is main- 
taining United States extended deterrence commit- 
ments to allies in Europe and Asia, including some 
form of continued United States nuclear first-use 
policy. In Asia, this highlights the need for a strong 
United States military commitment to Japan and 


South Korea; in Europe, it suggests that it is impor- 
tant to continue stationing nuclear weapons in Ger- 
many and to maintain NATOS traditional “flexible 
response” military doctrine, under which nuclear 
weapons may be used if conventional defense fails. 

Second, the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
(NPT) is needed to permit nonnuclear states to over- 
come a collective action problem: latent nuclear 
states might refrain from proliferation if the treaty 


provides increased confidence that their neighbors” 


will follow suit. It follows, therefore, that other ele- 
ments of the NPT regime are far less important; 
specifically, the commitments that the United States 
has made under Article VI of the treaty—that the 
nuclear powers will pursue “negotiations in good 
faith on measures relating to cessation of the 
nuclear arms race at an early date and to nuclear 
disarmament”—are seen as mere sops to public 
opinion in nonnuclear countries. The degree to 
which the nuclear states follow through on Article 
VI commitments will not significantly influence the 
actual behavior of nonnuclear states, since it will 
not change their basic security calculation. 


DOMESTIC SOURCES OF PROLIFERATION 

A second approach to understanding prolifera- 
tion focuses on the domestic actors who encourage 
or discourage governments from pursuing the 
bomb. Whether or not the acquisition of nuclear 
weapons serves the national security interests of a 
state, it can serve the parochial interests of such 
actors as the nuclear energy establishment (officials 
in state-run laboratories as well as private reactor 
facilities); important units within the professional 
military (often within the air force, though some- 
times in navy bureaucracies interested in nuclear 
propulsion); and politicians in states in which indi- 
vidual parties or the mass public strongly favor 
nuclear weapons acquisition. When such actors 
form coalitions that are strong enough to control 
the government’ decision-making process—either 
through their direct political power or indirectly 
through ‘their control of information—nuclear 
weapons programs are likely to thrive. 

From this perspective, nuclear weapons pro- 
grams are solutions looking for a problem to justify 
their existence. Potential threats to a state's security 
may certainly exist, but these threats are seen as 
malleable and subject to interpretation, and can 
produce different responses. External security 
threats are therefore not the central cause of 
weapons decisions: they are merely windows of 
opportunity for parochial interests. 
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The historical case of proliferation that most 
strongly fits the domestic politics model is the 
Indian government's 1974 decision to test a peace- 
ful nuclear explosive and subsequently to develop 
a significant larger nuclear weapons capability. Con- 
trary to the neorealist account outlined earlier, there 
was no consensus among officials in New Delhi that 
it was necessary to have a nuclear deterrent after the 
1964 Chinese nuclear test. If that had been the case, 
one of two events would have occurred. First, given 
the relatively advanced state of Indian nuclear 
energy research at the time, an Indian nuclear 
weapon would have been tested in the mid- to late 
1960s. Second, leaders in New Delhi would have 
made a concerted effort to acquire nuclear guaran- 
tees from the United States or other nuclear pow- 
ers; instead, Indian officials only reluctantly entered 
into discussions of security assurances, refused to 
consider foreign bases in India to support a nuclear 
commitment, and publicly questioned whether any 
guarantee could be credible. 

Instead of a united Indian effort to acquire a 
deterrent, the Chinese test produced a prolonged 
bureaucratic battle inside the political elite and 
nuclear energy establishment. After the Chinese 
test, for example, Prime Minister Lal Bhadur Shastri 
argued against developing an Indian arsenal, in part 
because the estimated costs (between $42 million 
and $84 million) were deemed excessive; Homi 
Bhabba, the head of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, however, lobbied for the development of 
nuclear weapons capability, claiming that India 
could manufacture 50 atomic bombs for less than 
$21 million. A compromise policy was the result of 
this deep disagreement: pro-bomb nuclear scientists 
could conduct research and make technical prepa- 
rations for future contingencies, but they could not 
develop complete nuclear weapons to be tested. 

Although firm evidence on why Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi reversed this policy and gave 
approval for the nuclear test in 1974 is not avail- 
able, a number of points suggest that addressing 
changing domestic political concerns—rather than 
countering international security threats—was her 
primary motivation. Senior defense and foreign 
affairs officials were not extensively involved in the 
decision to prepare the nuclear device, nor in the 
final decision to test it. Ata minimum, this suggests 
that security arguments were not thoroughly ana- 
lyzed before the test. Moreover, the subsequent 
absence of a systematic program for nuclear 
weapons or peaceful nuclear explosions develop- 
ment and testing suggests that the decision was 
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made quickly and focused more on immediate 
political concerns (such as shoring up the govern- 
ments sagging domestic support) than on longer- 
term security or energy interests. Indeed, public 
support for the Gandhi government had fallen to an 
all-time low during the months preceding the 
nuclear weapons test because of a severe domestic 
recession and the disruption caused by India’s first 
nationwide railway strike. Gandhi used the test to 
defuse an issue about which she had been criticized 
by her more hawkish domestic opponents. 

The ambiguity of Indian nuclear weapons policy 
since the 1974 test appears less like the product of a 
strategy of nuclear ambiguity and more like a post- 
hoc doctrine used to justify capabilities developed 
for other reasons. From this perspective, the subse- 
quent building of greater nuclear weapons capabil- 
ities is not a proud symbol of the success of an 
Indian national security program. Instead, it is a 
symbol of the failure of the Indian civilian nuclear 
power industry, which has been forced to form an 
alliance with the pro-bomb lobby to justify its exis- 
tence and funding after its failure to avoid cost over- 
runs and prevent safety problems in domestic 
energy programs. 

A focus on domestic politics also provides a dif- 
ferent prediction about the future. If India starts to 
test new nuclear weapons and deploys them in the 
field, it will not be the result of new Chinese or 
Pakistani military threats to Indian security—it will 
be the result of the domestic weakness of a coali- 
tion government in New Delhi that could flout the 
international nonproliferation regime and test 
weapons to increase its standing in public opinion 
polls and to defend itself against common criticisms 
emanating from the opposition Hindu nationalist 


parties. 


A NEW SET OF NONPROLIFERATION TOOLS 

A domestic politics approach suggests that the 
United States needs to develop a broader set of non- 
proliferation tools. For example, United States and 
international financial institutions are increasingly 
demanding cuts in military expenditures as part of 
conditionality packages for aid recipients; future 
efforts to develop more conditionality linkages to 
nuclear programs—such as deducting the estimated 
budget of any suspect research and development 
program from loans to a country—could heighten 
. domestic opposition to nuclear programs. Provid- 
ing technical information and intellectual ammu- 
nition to domestic actors by encouraging more 
accurate estimates of the economic and environ- 


mental costs of nuclear weapons programs and 
highlighting the risks of nuclear accidents could 
bring new members into antiproliferation coali- 
tions. In addition, efforts to encourage strict civil- 
ian control of the military through educational and 
organizational reforms could be productive, espe- 
cially in states in which the military has the capa- 
bility to create secret nuclear programs (as in Brazil 
in the 1980s) to serve their parochial interests. 

To the degree that professional military organi- 
zations are instrumental, encouraging their involve- 
ment in other military activities (such as Pakistani 
participation in peacekeeping operations or the 
Argentine navy’s role in the Persian Gulf) could 
decrease their support for nuclear weapons pro- 
grams; to the degree that the key actors are labora- 
tory officials and scientists, assistance in nonnuclear 
weapons research and development programs (as in 
the current Russian-American lab-to-lab programs) 
could decrease personal and organizational incen- 
tives for nuclear weapons research. 

Finally, the nuclear powers’ commitment under 
Article VI of the net to work for disarmament is 
important because of the impact that it can have on 
domestic discussions in nonnuclear states. In future 
debates in potential proliferants, the arguments of 
antinuclear actors—that nuclear weapons programs 
do not serve the interests of their states—can be 
more easily countered by pro-bomb actors when- 
ever they can point to specific actions of the nuclear 
powers, such as refusing to negotiate “deep cuts” in 
arms control agreements or continuing to maintain 
nuclear first-use doctrines, that highlight their 
reliance on nuclear deterrence. 


NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
AND THE THOROUGHLY MODERN STATE 

A third explanation of nuclear proliferation 
focuses on international norms on weapons acqui- 
sition. According to this perspective, state behavior 
is determined not by leaders’ cold calculations 
about national security or parochial domestic inter- 
ests but, rather, by deeper norms and shared beliefs 
about what international actions are legitimate and 
modern. Military arsenals can be envisioned as serv- 
ing symbolic functions similar to flags, airlines, and 
Olympic teams. They are part of an international 
norm concerning what it means to be a modern and 
legitimate state. 

The symbolic meaning of an international action 
is often contested at first, and the resulting norms 
may be spread by power and coercion, not by the 
strength of ideas alone. Still, once created, such 


international norms can take on a life of their own. 
For example, existing norms in the NPT against 
nuclear weapons acquisition were in large part cre- 
ated by the most powerful states in the international 
system to serve their narrow political interests. Yet, 
once that effort was successful, these norms shaped 
states’ identities and expectations; even powerful 
actors have become constrained by the norms they 
have created. 

The history of nuclear proliferation is particu- 
larly interesting in this regard because there appears 
to be a major discontinuity emerging as a result of 
the NPT. The NPT appears to have shifted the norm 
concerning what acts grant prestige and represent 
modernity from the 1960s notion of joining “the 
nuclear club” to the 1990s concept of joining “the 
club of the nations adhering to the NPT.” These 
arguments are best supported by contrasting two 
cases: France in the 1950s and Ukraine in the 
1990s. 

The French decision to build nuclear 
weapons is best explained if one focuses 
on French leaders’ perceptions of the 
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weapons should have worldwide capabilities and 
must be aimed in all directions (“tous azimuts”) are 
seen not as the product of security threats that came 
from everywhere, but rather the result of a policy 
logically consistent with global grandeur and inde- 
pendence. Similarly, the profound French reluc- 
tance to stop nuclear testing in the mid-1990s is 
seen as being produced, less by concerns for 
weapons modernization or warhead safety, and 
more because weapons tests were perceived by the 
Paris government as potent symbols of French iden- 
tity and status. 

Contrast the French proliferation decisions of the 
1950s and the Ukrainian decision to give up its 
weapons in 1994. Ukraine's decision is puzzling for 
neorealists since the history of Russian expansionist 
behavior and continuing tensions over the Crimea 
should have led Kiev to hold onto its inherited 
nuclear arsenal. The disarmament decision is also 
puzzling from a domestic politics perspective since 
public opinion polls in Ukraine showed 
rapidly growing support for keeping 
nuclear weapons in 1992 and 1993. 


bombs symbolic significance. France Military arsenals Prime Minister (later President) Leonid 
emerged from World War II a liberated CaN be envisioned Kuchma and other senior political lead- 
victor whose military capabilities and as serving ers came from the mussile-building 
international standing were not at all symbolic functions industry and would not have been 


comparable to its prewar power and sta- 
tus. The governments of the Fourth and 
Fifth Republics vigorously explored how 
to return France to its historical great 
power status. The initial French effort 
focused on its overseas empire, yet that 
source of grandeur diminished greatly in the anti- 
colonial fervor of the 1950s. 

After 1958, the Algerian crisis contributed to 
President Charles de Gaulles obsession with 
nuclear weapons as the remaining symbol of French 
greatness. Indeed, de Gaulle was not terribly con- 
cerned about whether French nuclear forces could 
provide adequate deterrence against the Soviet mil- 
itary threat: during both the 1958 Berlin crisis and 
the 1962 Cuban crisis, for example, he expressed 
great confidence that the Soviet Union would not 
risk an attack on NATO Europe. Instead, the atomic 
bomb was a dramatic symbol of independence; it 
was needed for France to continue to be seen, by 
itself and others, as a great power. 

When the French nuclear weapons arsenal is 
viewed in this way, a number of otherwise puzzling 
aspects of the history of French atomic policy 
become more understandable. For example, the 
repeated Gaullist declarations that French nuclear 
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airlines, and 
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expected to take an antinuclear posi- 
tion. 

Ukraine’s decision is more easily 
understood when one focuses on the 
role played by net norms. Although 
Ukrainian officials continued to be 
interested in enhancing the state’s international 
prestige, the NPT regime created a history in which 
the most recent examples of new or potential 
nuclear powers were so-called rogue states such as 
North Korea, Iran, and Iraq. This was hardly a 
nuclear club whose new members would receive 
international prestige. At the same time, the ability 
to present strong international pressures for disar- 
mament were critically influenced by the existence 
of the NeT norm; without the norm, threats to elim- 
inate economic aid and suspend political ties would 
be less credible, since individual states would be 
more likely to defect from an agreement. Last, the 
Kiev government and the Ukrainian public could 
more easily accept the economic inducements for 
weapons destruction, offered by the United States 
and others, under the belief that such funds were 
enabling Ukraine to keep an international commit- 
ment, rather than being seen as the crass purchase 
of Ukrainian weapons by foreign governments. 
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To the degree that these norms remain influential, 
it will be important for the United States and other 
nuclear powers to adjust their nuclear weapons doc- 
trines and arms control policies. This will be diffi- 
cult, because some of the policy changes that would 
support the emerging norms against nuclear 
weapons contradict policy recommendations 
derived from other models. For example, focusing 
on NPT norms raises concerns about how existing 
United States nuclear first-use doctrine influences 
potential proliferators’ perceptions of the legitimacy 
of nuclear weapons possession and use. To the 
degree that first-use policies create beliefs that 
nuclear threats are what strong powers issue, they 
will become desired symbols for states that aspire to 
that status. Similarly, the norms perspective suggests 
that current United States declaratory statements 
threatening the use of nuclear weapons to deter bio- 
logical or chemical weapons use would have a neg- 
ative impact on the nonproliferation regime. How 
can the United States convince other states that they 
should not build nuclear weapons to deter neigh- 
bors with chemical or biological weapons if the 
greatest conventional power in the world still thinks 
that it needs nuclear weapons for that purpose? 

Other policy initiatives are less problematic. In 
specific cases when norms concerning prestige are 
important for states, the United States could support 
a future initiative to make uN Security Council 
membership for Japan, Germany, and India condi- 
tional on their permanent nonnuclear status under 


the NPT. This perspective also suggests that it is 
important for the United States to reaffirm its NPT 
commitments to complete disarmament, since back- 
sliding from Article VI could encourage nonnuclear 
states to envision nuclear weapons as granting legit- 
imacy and prestige for a long time into the future. 


POLICY CONUNDRUMS 

The history of weapons decisions suggests that 
nuclear proliferation (and conversely, nuclear 
restraint) has occurred in the past, and can occur in 
the future, for more than one reason; different his- 
torical cases are best explained by different causal 
models. If this argument is correct, it poses difficult 
challenges for international nonproliferation pol- 
icy; no single policy is likely to be sufficient to ame- 
liorate all future proliferation problems, and 
actions that help address one proliferation danger 
might well exacerbate another. Most important, a 
security-oriented strategy of maintaining a major 
role for United States nuclear guarantees to restrain 
proliferation among its allies will eventually create 
strong tensions with a norms-oriented strategy 
seeking to delegitimize nuclear weapons use and 
acquisition. United States decision makers will 
eventually have to choose between the difficult 
nonproliferation task of weaning allies away from 
nuclear guarantees without producing new nuclear 
states, and the equally difficult task of maintaining 
a norm against nuclear proliferation without the 
United States facing its logical final consequence. ii 
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The Ballistic Missile Defense Debate 


JOHN PIKE 


versy over missile defense has not. Indeed, 
missile defense has emerged as one of the 
defining differences between congressional Repub- 
licans and a Democratic administration, even as 
prevailing thinking among Democrats has gradu- 
ally shifted toward embracing missile defenses. 
Changing geopolitical conditions and shifts in 
the political winds have not, however, altered the 
fundamentals of the missile defense debate: Are 
there threats that require missile defense? Will such 
defenses be effective? And will they be worth the 
cost? For the most part, those who were enthusias- 
tic about missile defense during the cold war have 
retained their enthusiasm, while those who were 
skeptical have found a growing body of evidence to 
reinforce their skepticism. 


A Ithough the cold war has ended, the contro- 


STAR WARS REDUX? 

In 1993 the Clinton administration declared that 
the debate over “Star Wars”—the media’s label for 
the Reagan administrations Strategic Defense Ini- 
tiative (sp1)—was over. The administration recast 
the initiative as the Ballistic Missile Defense Pro- 
gram. However, this new name resulted in few 
changes in actual programs or technology. 

Today the United States is pursuing a broadly 
based research and development program that 
encompasses a wide range of antimissile intercep- 
tors and sensor systems. These programs are 
intended to counter all potential threats, from con- 
ventional tactical missiles with ranges of a few hun- 
dred miles to nuclear-tipped missiles with ranges of 
thousands of miles. This diversity of programs has 
produced a diversity of controversies, with the 
greatest attention increasingly centered on the need 
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for a strategic national missile defense (NMD) against 
nuclear intercontinental ballistic missiles (1cBMs) 
capable of directly attacking the United States. Most 
of the NMD schemes under consideration consist of 
long-range ground-based interceptor rockets at one 
or more locations in the continental United States. 
If a hostile missile launch were detected by satellite 
sensors, these interceptors would be launched in 
the general direction of the incoming missile. Other 
satellite sensors and ground-based radars would 
refine the location and trajectory of the incoming 
nuclear warheads and relay this information to the 
antimissile interceptor. As the interceptor neared its 
target, an onboard telescope would lock onto it, 
enabling the interceptor to home in and destroy the 
nuclear warhead in a direct, high-speed collision. 

The Clinton administration's NMD program is 
referred to as “3+3”—a three-year development and 
planning phase running from 1996 through 1999 
that, if necessary, could be followed by an addi- 
tional three-year deployment phase. This system, 
consisting of 100 interceptors deployed at a single 
launch site, is intended to counter an ICBM attack 
of several missiles launched at the United States 
from one of the so-called rogue states, such as 
North Korea, or a small, accidental launch from 
more nuclear-capable states, such as China. If by 
1999 it was judged that the ballistic missile threat 
to the United States warranted the deployment of 
an NMD system, that system could be deployed 
three years later, by the year 2003. However, if by 
1999 the threat were judged insufficient to warrant 
deployment, the 3+3 program would preserve the 
option to deploy an NMD system within three years 
of a decision to do so by allowing continued devel- 
opment and testing of system elements. 

In late 1995, the Air Force and Army proposed 
alternative plans, based on an immediate commit- 
ment to deployment, that would require a mini- 
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mum of approximately four years to achieve an 
operational capability. These plans, which call for 
only 20 interceptor missiles at a single launch site, 
use ground-based radars, sensors, and battle man- 
agement elements similar to those in the 3+3 plan. 
The primary difference between these plans and the 
3+3 program is that the military proposals envision 
an immediate commitment to deploy a rudimentary 
missile defense with only a few interceptors, while 
providing less of a basis for subsequent deployment 
of larger systems. 

Deeming the military and 3+3 efforts inadequate, 


congressional Republicans have introduced legisla- 


tion requiring the deployment by 2003 of a system 
to provide “a highly effective defense of all 50 states 
against limited, unauthorized and accidental 
attacks. . .[that would be] augmented over time to 
provide a layered defense against larger and more 
sophisticated ballistic missile threats as they 
emerge.” Just what this would entail remains 
unclear, although the initial defense would 
include larger numbers of the same com- 
ponents as the administration’s plan. 





tended that deterrence was a strategy that could be 
changed, rather than a condition that had to be 
accepted. 

For cold war advocates of strategic defense, bal- 
listic missile defense remained the missing ingredi- 
ent in the more comprehensive nuclear war-fighting 
strategies that informed other strategic nuclear pro- 
grams. Without ballistic missile defense, other 
offensive weapons could inflict mortal damage on 
the Soviet Union, but could not deny the Soviet 
Union the ability to inflict equally mortal damage 
in return. 

Thus in the early years of the cold war the 
United States and the Soviet Union expended bil- 
lions of dollars on attempting to perfect antimissile 
systems to shield against the nuclear threat. But by 
1972 it had become increasingly apparent that 
antimissile systems not only held no prospect for 
reducing nuclear dangers, but, perversely, con- 
tributed to the nuclear danger. 

Why? The effects of a nuclear attack are 
relatively straightforward and easy to cal- 
culate. Calculating the potential effective- 


Rather than 100 interceptors at a single ine ease Of ness of a complex antimissile system is 
site, many Republicans would prefer the SSI le defense fraught with profound uncertainties: will 
deployment of hundreds of interceptorsat are notonly radars and computers work as designed, 
as many as half a dozen separate launch economic; and will interceptors find their way to 
sites. And under congressional plans, more there are also tC oming nuclear warheads? Initial exper- 
layered defense would soon follow, with : imental testing did not produce encourag- 
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weapons such as lasers or kinetic energy costs. seemed inevitable that the cautious de- 


interceptors. 

The primary differences between Con- 
gress and the White House relate to the timing of 
the deployment decision—Congress favors an 
immediate decision to proceed, while the White 
House favors delaying this decision for a few years. 
But the Clinton 3+3 plan would achieve an opera- 
tional system at the same time as the congressional 
plan, though with a slightly more leisurely decision- 
making time line; moreover, the Reagan-era follow- 
on programs such as space-based lasers that were 
embraced by Congress have also been funded by 
the Clinton administration. | 


Do WE NEED IT? ’ 

During the cold war, there was little doubt that 
the Soviet Union and the United States had nuclear 
missiles aimed at and capable of reaching each 
other. Some argued that this mutual hostage rela- 
tionship gave both countries an interest in avoiding 
war. But advocates of antimissile systems were 
never reconciled to this state of affairs and con- 





fender would tend to underestimate the 
system's effectiveness and err on the side 
of caution by adding more interceptors and radars 
to thicken the shield against unexpected misfor- 
tune. And, inevitably, the conservative attack plan- 
ner would tend to overestimate the system's defense 
effectiveness and add more offensive weapons to be 
sure of penetrating the defense. 

Guarding against such a potentially open-ended 
arms race was the central consideration in the sign- 
ing of the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty by the 
United States and the Soviet Union in 1972. This 
treaty was the sturdy companion of the first Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Treaty—saLt 1, also signed in 
1972—and has remained a companion to subse- 
quent strategic arms limitation and reduction agree- 
ments. Only by constraining antimissile systems 
was it deemed possible to limit and reduce offen- 
sive missiles; the negotiated elimination of missiles 
in peacetime seemed a far more reliable cap on the 
nuclear danger than trying to shoot them down in 
wartime. 


ROGUE THREATS 

However, the proponents of antimissile systems 
have gained a new lease on life with the prospect of 
nuclear wars that are indeed limited, if only by 
virtue of the modest stockpiles of missiles and 

nuclear weapons that might in the future be held by 
potential adversaries, the so-called rogue states of 
Iran, Iraq, Libya, North Korea, and Syria. Yet apart 
from a few off-hand comments to reporters, there is 
no concrete evidence that any of these countries is 
actively attempting to build or acquire ballistic mis- 
siles capable of reaching the continental United 
States. The Iraqi program has been dismantled, and 
Libyan efforts are long in abeyance. At present the 
only country of immediate concern to the United 
States is North Korea. 

In late 1995 the United States intelligence com- 
munity concluded that “no country, other than the 
major declared nuclear powers, will develop or oth- 
erwise acquire a ballistic missile in the next 15 years 
that could threaten the contiguous 48 states and 
Canada.” However, North Korean intentions con- 
cerning the development of longer-range ballistic 
missiles remain uncertain. Intelligence is ambigu- 
ous as to whether the newest North Korean missiles 
represent a serious effort or merely an attempt to 
deceive the American intelligence community—it 
may be that the mock-ups and test facilities 
observed by American intelligence satellites are in 
fact crafty deception measures. North Korean capa- 
bilities to develop intermediate-range missiles 
appear meager, given the substantial engineering 
challenges they would pose. These considerations 
led the intelligence community to advise President 
Bill Clinton that “North Korea is unlikely to obtain 
the technological capability to develop a longer- 
range operational 1cpm. North Korea would have to 
overcome significant hurdles to complete such a 
program, particularly given the political and eco- 
nomic uncertainties and technological challenges it 
faces.” 

In light of these challenges to indigenous long- 
range missile development, NMD proponents have 
asserted that there are ways for countries to acquire 
missiles capable of threatening the United States. 
The most frequently cited example is the Russian 
SS-25 1cBM, which forms the basis for Russia’s Start 
space launch vehicle. Currently Russia does not 
propose transferring components of its weapons 
system to other countries. But some NMD propo- 
nents envision a scenario in which a country con- 
tracts with Russia to purchase an SS-25 ICBM to use 
as a space launch vehicle, only to take the Russian 
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crew hostage upon the rocket’ delivery and convert 
it into a missile aimed at New York. Even Tom 
Clancy would have a hard time making this plot 
believable, and it is difficult understand why 
national policy should be based on such outlandish 
imaginings. 

According to the United States intelligence com- 
munity, “We expect countries that currently have 
1cBMs will not sell them. Each of the countries either 
is a Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR) 
member or has agreed to abide by its terms and rec- 
ognizes that transfer of an intercontinental range 
missile would show blatant disregard for the 
regime. . . Similarly, we do not believe any country 
with space launch vehicles will sell them.” 

Russia is a signatory of the MTCR, which prohibits 
the export of missiles and their components, and by 
all accounts is working to ensure its implementa- 
tion. The Russian aerospace industry has also 
obtained profitable participation in the international 
launch services market, and would lose these profits 
with a major violation of the MTCR. Faced with the 
choice between the sale of a few missiles to a poor 
country such as North Korea, or continued sales of 
many launch vehicles to a variety of rich countries, 
the self-interest of the Russian aerospace industry 
clearly supports strict compliance with the MTCR. 

These key judgments of the intelligence com- 
munity were not happily received by missile de- 
fense advocates, who realized that their case for an 
NMD system made little sense in the absence of any 
apparent new threats. Thus, Congress mandated in 
1996 an independent review of the intelligence 
community’s findings and established a panel 
headed by former cia Director Robert Gates. To the 
chagrin of missile defense advocates, the Gates 
panel concluded that the intelligence community 
had an even stronger case for its conclusions than 
had been presented in the original estimate. 

Although some rogue countries might wish to 
acquire the means to strike the United States, inter- 
continental ballistic missiles constitute the most 
expensive and challenging option. All of these 
countries have a demonstrated track record of sup- 
porting international terrorist activity, and terror- 
ists would be a far less demanding way to attack the 
United States. However, such acts against the 
United States have been rare and ambiguous in ori- 
gin, suggesting that it is fear of retaliation rather 
than simple inability to reach America that has 
deterred potential adversaries. Ballistic missiles 
leave an unambiguous return address of their 
launch site, inviting certain retaliation. 
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Nonetheless, missile defense advocates raise dis- 
turbing questions about the adequacy of deterrence 
in the face of irrational adversaries. Iraq's Saddam 
Hussein is widely depicted as an implacable foe 
whose hand, if eventually equipped with long range 
nuclear missiles, would not be stayed by the threat 
of retaliatory annihilation. At the time of the Persian 
Gulf War, it was believed that deterrence failed from 
the outset, with the Iraqi seizure of Kuwait, and that 
Saddam represented a new class of “nondeterrable 
threats.” More recently it has become clear that 
while there was little effort to deter Iraq with respect 
to Kuwait, extensive and successful efforts were 
made to deter Iraqi use of poison-gas-tipped mis- 
siles once the fighting started. After the war, inter- 
rogations of captured Iraqi generals made clear that 
Saddam possessed the means to launch poison-gas 
missiles, but feared retaliation from the United 
States, Israel, and other countries. 

Rogue states are unlikely to acquire the means to 
attack the United States with ballistic missiles any 
time soon. Moreover, even if they eventually do 
acquire such a capability, they will remain inhibited 
from using it by the well-founded fear of a devas- 
tating American response. 


WILL IT WORK? 

When missile defense advocates call for the 
deployment of “effective” defenses, they seldom 
stop to consider whether such capabilities are at 
hand, or in prospect. Test results to date have been 
surprisingly disappointing (even to missile defense 
skeptics), and combat experience with Patriot mis- 
siles in the Persian Gulf War provided stark evi- 
dence of the difficulties of achieving effective 
defenses. 

Since 1980 the United States has spent more 
than $40 billion on antimissile development and 
testing. All this time and money has produced only 
a bakers dozen of tests of the types of interceptors 
needed for national missile defense. That such a 
prodigious expenditure of resources should produce 
such modest results is in itself testimony to the 
magnitude of the challenge at hand. More revealing 
testimony to the barriers to an effective defense is 
found in the fact that in only two of these thirteen 
tests did the interceptor manage to hit a target. The 
Homing Overlay Experiments in the early 1980s 
destroyed a target in one out of four tests, and this 
was only after the target warhead had been artifi- 
clally enhanced to make it easier for the interceptor 
to hit it. The second of two ground-based intercep- 
tor tests in the early 1990s also managed to hit its 


intended target, but once again the interceptor was 
given extra help in determining which of several 
incoming objects was its intended target. The 
Navys long-range interceptor has in four tests 
achieved a total of 42 out of 43 test objects. This 
sounds like an impressive record until one realizes 
that the one remaining test objective is actually 
intercepting or destroying an incoming warhead. 
The Army’s long-range interceptor, which uses tech- 
nology similar to that which would be used in an 
NMD system, has also failed to intercept any targets 
in three recent attempts. 

Of course, early testing always reveals problems 
that with luck and effort can eventually be cor- 
rected. But the dismal track record to date suggests 
that effective defenses remain a goal rather than a 
reality. If antimissile interceptors have such a poor 
record in controlled experiments where their design- 
ers have months to create the ideal circumstances 
for success, how can such complicated systems be 
expected to function in the white heat of combat? 

All these plans stand in the shadow of the Gulf 
War against Iraq, with the subsequent missile 
defense debates framed by lessons learned—and 
mislearned—from the war. The antimissile debate 
during the cold war was mercifully free of combat 
experience because no nuclear war was fought, and 
thus, no actual combat data was available to leaven 
the arguments of proponents or skeptics. The Gulf 
War gave us our first actual combat experience with 
antimissile weapons. However, the lessons learned 
have both illuminated and obscured the antimissile 
debate. 

The bare facts are well established. During 40 
days of combat operations, Iraqi forces fired at least 
81 modified Scud missiles. All the launches were 
detected by American early warning satellites, and 
total of 157 Patriot interceptor missiles were fired 
to counter these attacks. The resulting property 
damage was estimated at several hundred million 
dollars, and there were numerous casualties, includ- 
ing 28 American soldiers killed by a single Scud 
that struck a barracks in Saudi Arabia. 

What has proved more difficult to establish is 
how well Patriot worked. During the war, President 
George Bush claimed that “Patriot works. . . All 
told, Patriot is 41 for 42—42 Scuds engaged—41 
intercepted. . . Patriot is proof positive that missile 
defense works.” 

However, as is now well known, the Patriot air 
defense missile was plagued by problems. Exactly 
how well it did work may never be known, but post- 
war analysis has led the Army to conclude that 


Patriot missed more often than it hit. There is also 
compelling evidence that it failed to hit a single Scud 
over Israel. Patriot fell short precisely because of the 
problems that missile defense skeptics long sus- 
pected would be encountered by any antimissile sys- 
tem: difficulty discriminating between real and decoy 
targets, and the unreliability of computer software. 

Missile defense skeptics had long argued that 
adversaries could hide incoming nuclear warheads 
inside a cloud of decoy warheads and other objects 
that could bewilder the antimissile system’ sensors 
and interceptors. In the ensuing confusion, at least 
some nuclear warheads would surely make it to 
their targets. While Saddam Hussein’ Scud missiles 
lacked such sophisticated countermeasures, they 
did have an annoying tendency to break apart in 
flight, presenting the Patriot system with an amaz- 
ing number of potential targets. Too many Patriots 
were thus expended shooting at harmless pieces of 
falling Scud parts, and lethal Scud warheads were 
often missed in the general confusion of combat. 

During the cold war, skeptics had also raised 
concerns that antimissile computer software could 
never be fully tested in peacetime, and as a result 
might fail catastrophically in wartime. During the 
Gulf War the Patriot’s computers, which had been 
designed to operate for only hours at a time, were 
left on for days at a stretch. As a result, a minor flaw 
in the radars software, which had hitherto escaped 
detection, rendered the radars computers unable to 
detect or track incoming Scuds. This previously 
unsuspected software bug resulted in a Patriot 
standing by idly in Dhahran when an incoming 
Scud escaped detection and exploded in the Amer- 
ican barracks. 

Lessons were learned from the war, and improve- 
ments have been made to the Patriot that may 
enhance its future performance against the Scud. 
The paltry test results to date will undoubtedly 
improve in future trials, but there is no reason to 
hope that any system will demonstrate perfect per- 
formance with perfect confidence. Against some 
conventional threats one might conclude that some- 
thing was better than nothing. However, against 
weapons of mass destruction prudent leaders will 
surely conclude that less than perfect defenses of 
uncertain reliability provide no more comfort than 
no defense at all. 


At WHAT COST? 

A broad range of factors has combined to extend 
the missile defense debate. The Republican Party, in 
its long-awaited congressional ascendancy, was pre- 
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disposed toward missile defense long before Ronald 
Reagan showed enthusiasm. The Clinton adminis- 
tration, eager to focus on domestic policy and avoid 
fractious and distracting foreign policy confronta- 
tions with Congress, has gone the extra mile in 
accommodating the Republican predilection. An 
increasingly influential military contractor con- 
stituency has successfully retained most of the bud- 
get share it acquired during the waning years of the 
cold war. The military services, eager to acquire and 
retain post-cold war roles and missions, have 
embraced missile defense as their own, in contrast 
to their somewhat skeptical stance in earlier years. 
And traditional outside skeptics of missile defense, 
their resources sapped by declining public and 
media issues in defense and foreign policy issues, 
have found it increasingly difficult to make their 
voices heard above this chorus of praise. 

But whatever institutional or political interests 
are served by current national missile defense plans, 
they seem to have little to do with American 
national interests, or the cause of global peace and 
security. At best, one might conclude that the pre- 
sent missile defense program, at some $4 billion 
each year (which is roughly the level of spending 
under the Reagan administration) is merely waste- 
ful (though “merely wasteful” in Defense Depart- 
ment terms would be prodigious in other domains). 
And while the costs of actually deploying an oper- 
ational system are difficult to estimate, even the 
modest Clinton administration proposal will require 
over $10 billion, while estimates of the more ambi- 
tious Republican plans top $100 billion. 

The costs of missile defense are not only eco- 
nomic; there are also real security costs. Long 
accustomed to the ABM treaty as the precondition to 
treaties limiting offensive nuclear weapons, Russia 
has balked at proceeding with further nuclear 
reductions in the face of Clinton’ plans to revise the 
treaty and Republican calls to abandon it altogether. 
While the Russians may eventually accept modest 
revisions to the treaty, ın the face of an operational 
American national missile defense they are likely to 
keep their remaining nuclear forces on hair-trigger 
alert, perversely increasing the risk of an accidental 
or inadvertent launch. 

There are also more subtle, though no less 
important, political costs. National missile defense 
remains an unworkable solution to a problem that 
does not exist. And every moment devoted to the 
mussile defense debate is a moment stolen from 
addressing real solutions to real problems facing 
America and the world today. a 


“Unless the Senate ratifies the Chemical Weapons Convention. before it enters 
into force at the end of April, Washington will have abandoned a sturdy ship of 


its own making. . . America’s elected officials have the opportunity to rectify 
their undistinguished track record in addressing the problem of chemical 


weapons proliferation.” _ 





Playing Politics with the 
Chemical Weapons Convention 
Amy E. SMITHSON 


n June 1989, a bipartisan group of 73 senators 

wrote President George Bush, urging him to con- 

clude international negotiations for a “total, ver- 
ifiable” chemical weapons ban. Bush did so, leaving 
newly elected President Bill Clinton an accord that 
had been sought by his five predecessors. For the 
first two years of his administration, Clinton had 
ideal conditions to quickly ratify the Chemical 
Weapons Convention (cwc): the president was pre- 
senting a Republican-negotiated treaty for approval, 
and he could presumably count on the cooperation 
of Democrats, who formed a majority in the Senate. 
Clinton dallied, however, not submitting the treaty 
to the Senate until November 23, 1993, minutes 
before Congress adjourned for the holidays. 

The administration's initial campaign to secure 
the Senate's approval of the Convention was per- 
functory at best. Clinton mentioned the treaty 
infrequently when he listed foreign and defense pol- 
icy objecnves. Cabinet members testified before rel- 
evant congressional committees, but rarely worked 
the issue at other times. Few senators aside from 
the upper chambers resident duo of arms control 
experts, Richard Lugar (R-N) and Sam Nunn (D- 
GA), regularly appeared at hearings to learn the 
basic facts about the Convention. In short, the 
administration was going through the motions of a 
ratification campaign, and the Senate was almost 
sleepwalking through its constitutional responsi- 
bility to provide advice on and consent to interna- 
tional agreements. 





Amy E. SMITHSON is director of the chemical and biological 
weapons project at the Henry L. Sumson Center in Washington, 
D.C She has written widely on issues associated with the con- 
trol and elimination of chemical and biological weapons. 
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At the close of the 103d Congress in 1994, the 
administration could have pushed for committee 
and floor votes, but there was little White House 
action to back up Clinton's rhetorical embrace of 
the Convention. Senators, sensing that the treaty 
was not a White House priority, instead focused on 
domestic issues that were more meaningful to the 
midterm elections. 

The 1994 Republican revolution elevated arch- 
conservative Senator Jesse Helms (R-NC) to the 
chairmanship of the Foreign Relations Commuttee. 
Helms did not wait long before taking the cwc, 
other treaties, and ambassadorial nominations 
hostage to his quest to revamp the foreign policy 
bureaucracy and gut the foreign aid budget. No 
hearings were held on the Convention in 1995, but 
during the December bartering to resolve the 
impasse over the Department of State authorization 
bill, Senator John Kerry (D-MA) managed to secure 
an agreement requiring committee action on the 
treaty by April 30, 1996. 

At a committee business meeting on April 25, 
1996, Helms planned to offer a resolution of ratifi- 
cation with 20 conditions that would have required 
renegotiation of the Convention or America’s abro- 
gation of it. In the face of Helms’ scorched-earth leg- 
islation, Senator Lugar deftly assembled a bipartisan 
coalition to substitute a more reasonable bill, which 
the committee approved by a 13-5 vote. Many in the 
administration were ready to declare victory, espe- 
cially after Democratic legislators pressed the new 
Senate majority leader, Trent Lott (R-M5), to seta 
September 14 deadline for a floor debate and vote. 
Meanwhile, a small but vocal band of treaty oppo- 
nents, underestimated by most in Washington, 
began executing their plot to sink the Convention. 


TORPEDOING A TREATY 

The first salvos fired against the cwc took advan- 
tage of a paradox that is inseparable from efforts to 
abolish chemical weapons. Many chemicals found 
in ordinary commercial products, such as flame- 
retardant materials, pharmaceuticals, and fertiliz- 
ers, can also be used in chemical weapons. With the 
ubiquity of such products in modern life, the nego- 
tiators could hardly have decreed their elimination 
in order to get at the chemical weapons problem. 
The treaty instead contains extensive verification 
provisions to guard against commercial facilities 
serving as a facade for covert chemical weapons 
production. 

The Convention's data declarations will for the 
first time enable the tracking of global trade in 
chemicals that could pose a proliferation risk. Rou- 
tine inspections will confirm the accuracy of these 
declarations and the absence of chemical weapons- 
related activities in the industrial sector. The treaty 
also breaks new ground with challenge inspections, 
which will be launched on short notice to investi- 
gate charges of cheating, whether at commercial or 
government sites. Both routine and challenge 
inspections may involve questioning personnel, 
reviewing records, sampling and analyzing chemi- 
cal compounds, and obtaining access to various 
areas of a facility. When the United States proposed 
these tough verification measures in 1984, few 
believed that the Soviet Union or other countries at 
the negotiating table would ever agree to routine, 
much less challenge, inspections. Yet over 160 gov- 
ernments have signed the Convention. 

The treaty’s verification provisions were devised 
in cooperation with American industry, which 
began working with negotiators in the late 1970s to 
fashion treaty provisions that would enable verifi- 
cation but protect confidential business informa- 
tion. The United States Chemical Manufacturers 
Association, which represents more than 90 percent 
of America’s chemical manufacturing capacity and 
the majority of facilities that would be involved in 
treaty-monitoring activities, spearheaded the indus- 
trys coalition effort. Chemical companies tested the 
data declaration forms, helped the government draft 
the treaty’s implementing legislation, and allowed 
trial inspections at their facilities to evaluate the 
verification provisions. 

Early in June 1996, Helms warned his Senate col- 
leagues that the Convention “may compromise 
trade secrets,” circulating a confidential list of 
American companies possibly affected by the treaty. 
At the end of July, Helms distributed press releases 
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across the country to alert the states where he 
asserted private industry would be “hardest hit” by 
the Convention. Analysis prepared by two conser- 
vative Washington, D.C., think tanks fueled Helms’ 
efforts. Senator John Kyl (R-az) joined Helms’ cru- 
sade against the treaty, and the myth that the Con- 
vention would ravage United States industry began 
to transform into political reality within the halls of 
the Senate. In particular, treaty opponents asserted 
that small businesses would be overwhelmed by the 
burdens the Convention would place on them. 

Appalled, chemical industry representatives 
repeatedly told the Senate that the treaty’s verifica- 
tion requirements were reasonable and acceptable. 
Moreover, they explained that without ratification 
the treaty’s automatic economic sanctions, which 
United States negotiators had pushed to put pres- 
sure on hold-out states, would backfire on the 
United States chemical industry. If the treaty were 
not ratified, United States chemical trade would 
decline by at least $600 million and many Ameri- 
can jobs would be lost. 

Normally, when an industry with $65 billion in 
exports makes the rounds on Capitol Hill, senators 
pay close attention. In this case, many Republican 
senators turned a deaf ear to the industry's argu- 
ments for the Convention, listening instead to a 
handful of former Reagan officials claiming to rep- 
resent industry's interests. Endorsements poured in 
from the Pharmaceutical Research and Manufac- 
turers of America, the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of America, the Biotech- 
nology Industry Organization, the Business Execu- 
tives for National Security, and other business 
groups. Even when an organization representing 
more than 600,000 small businesses, the National 
Federation of Independent Business, later 
announced that “it is 100 percent incorrect. . .that 
NFIB opposes” the treaty, rumors that the cwc would 
harm American companies continued to circulate. 

Treaty opponents launched another line of argu- 
ment, asserting that the Convention's verification 
provisions would breach Fourth Amendment rights 
prohibiting unlawful searches and seizures and 
Fifth Amendment protections against self-incrimi- 
nation. Article VII of the treaty, however, calls for 
its implementation “in accordance with [each 
states] constitutional processes.” Legal scholars 
Abram Chayes and Louis Henkin note that the 
treaty allows alternative means of inspection to be 
used if inspectors’ requests for information, sam- 
ples, or other forms of access are deemed unrea- 
sonable. The Convention’s “managed access” 
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inspection procedures and United States imple- 
menting legislation provide numerous mechanisms 
to protect sensitive and proprietary information. 
Chayes has concluded that the “convention in its 
final form is thus fully consistent with United States 
constitutional requirements.” 

Intervention by Clinton and his cabinet might 
have reversed the tide against the treaty, but instead 
the White House counted on senators to follow 
Lugar’s lead and left the treaty in the hands of 
staffers. As the summer waned, treaty adversaries 
also revived a tried-and-true battle cry against arms 
control: the Convention was unverifiable. “Verifia- 
bility’—a measure of how well cheating can bè 
detected—has long been a key litmus test for arms 
control accords. The Convention’s opponents 
insisted that the treaty would not detect violations 
with high confidence. This argument appeared to 
clash with a frequent refrain of treaty advocates that 
the Convention contained novel and very intrusive 
verification provisions. Both statements, 
however, are correct. 





erators such as Libya, North Korea, and Syria would 
simply ignore the Convention. They forgot to men- 
tion, however, that approximately two-thirds of the 
countries on the intelligence community's prolifer- 
ation watch list have already signed the Convention. 
The treaty will gradually deny any remaining hold- 
out states supplies of chemical weapons ingredients, 
making it more difficult for them to augment their 
arsenals. In short, the Convention will contain and 
eventually reverse the proliferation problem as hold- 
out states succumb to the added economic and 
political isolation brought about by it. 


POLITICAL UNDERTOW 

In a radio address days before the Senate's sched- 
uled debate on the treaty, Clinton observed that rat- 
ification of the Convention would reduce the threat 
of chemical weapons. While the press overlooked 
Clinton's remarks, conservative columnists filled 
newspaper op-ed pages with dire warnings against 
the Convention. In addition, the oppo- 
sition enlisted former Defense Secre- 


For decades, United States reconnais- Whether the taries Caspar Weinberger and Richard 
sance satellites have been able to detect Convention was Cheney, as well as several other Reagan 
missile silos, mobile missiles, nuclear Epps and Bush officials. Two Clinton cabinet 
test preparations, and other nuclear sidelined by members published a lone riposte, but 
activities. However, the signs of chemi- politics or neglect, otherwise the administration was pub- 
cal weapons proliferation are not readily both reasons are __licly silent. As the hours passed and 
picked up by satellites, partly because unacceptable. Clintons cavalry did not saddle up, the 


many chemical companies use modern 


hopes of the Convention's advocates 





environmental safeguards that make it 

difficult to pinpoint possible covert weapons sites. 
Given the large number of chemical facilities world- 
wide, even the Convention’ rigorous verification 
measures cannot provide an ironclad guarantee that 
all instances of small-scale cheating would be 
detected. 

Conceding this fact, former cia director James 
Woolsey nonetheless testified that the Convention 
would bring “a new tool to [the intelligence com- 
munity’s] collection tool kit [that could] help 
resolve a wide variety of problems.” Writing in the 
February 11, 1997, Washington Post, two other dis- 
tinguished national security authorities, Brent 
Scowcroft and John Deutch, observed that “debates 
about various definitions of ‘effectively verifiable’ 
miss the point. The limits imposed by the cwc 
surely are imperfect, but since we are unilaterally 
abandoning chemical weapons in any case, it is 
hard to see how its imperfect constraints are worse 


- than no constraints at all.” 


Treaty opponents also dusted off the “universal 
adherence” argument, noting that chemical prolif- 


began to flag. 

The death blow was dealt by Republican presi- 
dential candidate Bob Dole, who on September 11 
declined to support the Convention unless it was 
“effectively verifiable and genuinely global.” By the 
next morning even Lugar could not assemble the 
needed two-thirds majority. Approximately 35 
Republicans had indicated they would vote against 
the Convention. Facing defeat, the White House 
agreed to postpone a vote indefinitely. 

What happened? Perhaps the most obvious 
explanation of this outcome is that the Convention 
was a vicum of election-year politics. The Republi- 
cans were just as eager to deny Clinton a foreign 
policy victory as Clinton was to avoid a foreign pol- 
icy defeat. Such political calculations may have 
spurred the Republicans to scuttle a Republican- 
negotiated treaty and the White House to favor the 
easy road over the more politically assertive one. 

Another possible explanation of this outcome is 
a regrettable combination of neglect and ignorance 
of a serious problem. Far too few in Washington 
have recognized the changing nature of post-cold 


war security threats. A quick glance at history 
reveals that while nuclear weapons are held in 
reserve, chemical weapons are used—as recently as 
the Iran-Iraq War in the 1980s. The number of sus- 
pected chemical weapons possessors—more than 
20—is roughly triple the membership of the 
nuclear weapons club. Given the relative availabil- 
ity and inexpensiveness of chemical weapons ingre- 
dients, poison gas has become a favored weapon of 
governments and, perhaps more ominously, terror- 
ists. In March 1995, the religious cult Aum Shin- 
rikyo released the nerve agent sarin in a crowded 
Tokyo subway, killing a dozen people and injuring 
more than 5,500. This act broke a taboo against the 
terrorist use of weapons of mass destruction and 
provided a horrifying example for other terrorists 
to follow. 

Chemical terrorism may already have surfaced in 
the United States. Evidence indicates that the 1993 
World Trade Center bomb also included cyanide 
gas. Only a mistake on the part of the bombers saved 
the thousands of people in the building. In other 
words, so far Americans have been lucky. Were 
Washington policymakers paying better attention, 
they would understand that the security dilemmas 
of the future are less about mutual assured destruc- 
tion and more about mutual vulnerability to poison 
gases and deliberately spread diseases. 


ABANDONING SHIP 

One of the oldest gambits used to defeat a pro- 
posed policy or program is to play both ends 
against the middle. In this instance, treaty oppo- 
nents have simultaneously described the Conven- 
tion’s verification measures as so tough that they 
would breach United States constitutional rights 
and not tough enough to catch violations else- 
where. As noted earlier, the treaty has ample mech- 
anisms to protect constitutional rights. Moreover, 
monitoring a chemical weapons prohibition is at 
least an order of magnitude more difficult than 
monitoring a nuclear weapons treaty. The Conven- 
tion’s verification provisions are designed to detect 
militarily significant violations. Inspection proce- 
dures capable of exposing each and every small vio- 
lation would not only shred the United States 
Constitution, but would result in the loss of confi- 
dential business and national security information. 
As drafted, the Convention balances the need for 
intrusive verification with the need to protect prop- 
erty and privacy. Assuming that the United States 
and other participating countries remain vigilant 
about exercising their right to conduct challenge 
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inspections, senators can be reasonably confident 
that inspectors will uncover militarily significant 
cheating in a timely fashion. 

With some reflection, senators might also realize 
the absurdity of the opponents’ argument that 
adherence to the Convention must be immediate 
and universal. Foreign and defense policy goals are 
not achieved overnight; they are articulated and 
pursued over the long term. Those who insist on 
instant universal adherence to the Convention are 
in effect ceding the role of setting the standards of 
acceptable international behavior to Muammar 
Qaddafi and Saddam Hussein. United States 
national interests would be much better served by 
establishing the illegality of chemical weapons 
development and possession and working persis- 
tently thereafter to eliminate poison gas. 

Unless the Senate ratifies the Convention before 
it enters into force at the end of April, Washington 
will have abandoned a sturdy ship of its own mak- 
ing. Consequently, the Conventions debut will be 
somewhat hollow: Russia, which outranks the 
United States as the world’s largest chemical 
weapons possessor, will not ratify before the United 
States does. 

Ata time when important precedents will be set, 
not ratifying the treaty means that the United States 
will lose its vote on how the treaty operates. No 
Americans will be hired at the international inspec- 
torate, and Washington will be denied formal access 
to the information this agency gathers about chem- 
ical activities in other countries. In short, not rati- 
fying the treaty will marginalize the United States; 
Washington's absence will undermine the nascent 
chemical weapons nonproliferation regime and may 
jeopardize its long-term legitimacy. 

Whether the Convention was sidelined by poli- 
tics or neglect, both reasons are unacceptable, espe- 
cially in the area of the stewardship of United States 
defense and foreign policy. At the beginning of the 
second Clinton administration and the 105th 
Congress, America’s elected officials have the 
opportunity to rectify their undistinguished track 
record in addressing the problem of chemical 
weapons proliferation. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

On October 31, Hungary became the sixty-fifth 
nation to deposit its instrument of ratification with 
the United Nations, triggering a countdown of six 
months until the treaty’s entry into force. The Clin- 
ton administration faced a considerable challenge— 
albeit one partly of its own making—in gaining 
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Senate approval before the April 29, 1997, deadline. 
So early in a new Congress, members are loath to 
make major decisions. The Republican majority 
would be more inclined to inaugurate the session 
with its own agenda. Finally, Helms, having been 
reelected, was sure to resort to his familiar tactics. 
Unless Clinton wanted to begin his second term 
with an undeniable security and foreign policy fail- 
ure, he had no choice but to step up the intensity 
of his administration's campaign to secure the Sen- 
ates advice and consent to ratification. 

Clinton began by personally telephoning Major- 
ity Leader Lott to ask that a vote be scheduled and 
sending his new national security adviser, Samuel 
Berger, to discuss the issue further with Lott. The 
senior Mississippi senator then decided that he 
would appoint a task force of nine Republicans to 
weigh the issue. Among Lott's appointees were 
three treaty supporters; the other six were moder- 
ately or adamantly against the Convention. Lott’ 
decision to create a task force could be read either 
as a way to find compromises suitable to the treaty’s 
most entrenched Senate opponents or as a way to 
insulate himself from the matter and delay action 
on the treaty. As for Helms, his recommendation to 
Lott was that the Senate not take up the Conven- 
tion untl other Republican priorities had been 
addressed, including the restructuring of the State 
Department and the comprehensive reform of the 
United Nations. In other words, Helms took the 
treaty hostage again. 

Meanwhile, Clinton’s new secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, and secretary of defense, for- 
mer Republican Senator William Cohen, began 
actively promoting the Convention. After meeting 
with Albright in early February, former President 
Bush declared that a vote on the Convention 
“should be beyond partisanship. . . We don’t need 
chemical weapons, and we ought to get out front 
and make clear that we are opposed to others hav- 
ing them.” Endorsements also began to appear from 
such prominent individuals as former Secretary of 
State James Baker 3d, General Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, and Admiral Elmo Zumwalt, Jr. 

The situation is nearing critical mass. Lott is hear- 
ing two crucial messages with increasing frequency. 
First, the Convention is, on balance, in United States 
interests. Second, this matter is a test of his leader- 


ship because the Convention is so widely endorsed 
and has enjoyed bipartisan support. If Lott does not 
soon pry the treaty from Helms and schedule a vote, 
Clinton himself can be expected to step up to the 
presidential bully pulpit on behalf of the treaty, fur- 
ther escalating the pressure. 

Although the outcome of this saga will directly 
alter the effectiveness of chemical weapons non- 
proliferation efforts, the manner in which Wash- 
ington has handled the Convention has more 
far-reaching implications. Unless the Senate logjam 
is broken, the paralysis that has suspended the Con- 
vention threatens to engulf other arms control 
accords, such as the recently concluded Compre- 
hensive Test Ban Treaty. During the last two Con- 
gresses, more than 15 other environmental, trade, 
and criminal justice treaties have also stacked up in 
the Foreign Relations Committee. America’s lead- 
ers need to break the post-Vietnam habit whereby 
both ends of Pennsylvania Avenue continually jos- 
tle for control of the ship of state. Especially on 
essential security issues, the White House and 
Congress must rise above politics and work 
together. 

The consensus view is that United States foreign 
policy should seek to reduce security threats, 
improve trade relationships, and foster cooperation 
on such matters as the environment and human 
rights. As the vestiges of the cold war and the 
accompanying restraints of bipolarity dissolve into 
an increasingly unruly world, strategies for achiev- 
ing these goals remain unarticulated. Most agree, 
however, that the economic and political costs of 
being a full-time international policeman would 
bankrupt America. 

A sensible alternative to global hegemony is for 
Washington to invest seriously in creating and 
strengthening new rules of positive international 
behavior. Though sometimes difficult to orches- 
trate, multilateral mechanisms can be a cost-effec- 
tive route to reducing security threats and inducing 
cooperation in other areas. The Chemical Weapons 
Convention, one of many treaties that would help 
to set and reinforce positive behavioral norms, is an 
obvious step in the right direction. Surely Wash- 
ington can find the determination to outlaw chem- 
ical weapons. If not, United States foreign policy is 
definitely adrift. a 
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health in reverse” because it involves the 

deliberate cultivation and dissemination of 
disease agents. The recent spread of these heinous 
weapons to about a dozen countries, and the poten- 
tial enhancement of their military effectiveness 
through molecular biotechnology, have given impe- 
tus to international efforts to strengthen the exist- 
ing biological disarmament regime. 

In contrast to chemical weapons, which are syn- 
thetic supertoxic compounds such as sarin and 
mustard gas, biological-warfare (sw) agents are liv- 
ing microorganisms and nonliving natural toxins 
that can cause disease in humans, animals, or crops. 
Examples of microbial Bw agents include bacteria 
(anthrax, brucellosis, tularemia, plague), viruses 
(Venezuelan equine encephalitis, smallpox), rick- 
ettsia (Q fever), and fungi (the molds that cause 
stem rust of wheat and rye). Toxin-warfare agents 
include botulinum toxin, ricin, saxitoxin and tri- 
chothecene mycotoxins. 

The characteristics and effects of various BW 
agents vary considerably. Anthrax infection is usu- 
ally fatal if untreated, whereas tularemia bacteria 
and the Venezuelan equine encephalitis virus cause 
nonfatal but debilitating illnesses that would inca- 
pacitate troops. Bw agents also differ in their ability 
to persist in the environment. Anthrax bactena 
form rugged spores—analogous to microscopic 
seeds—that can contaminate soil for decades, while 
most other microbial agents are rapidly degraded 
by sunlight, heat, and drying. Finally, the large 
majority of sw agents are infectious but not conta- 
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gious, meaning that they infect people directly 
exposed to an attack but do not spread from one 
individual to another. This characteristic makes 
military sense by removing the risk that the agent 
will trigger an uncontrolled epidemic that could 
boomerang against the attacker. Nevertheless, a few 
putative Bw agents, including pneumonic plague 
bacteria and hemorrhagic fever viruses such as 
Ebola, are highly contagious. These agents would 
presumably be employed in deep operational and 
strategic attacks far from friendly forces or popula- 
tions. 

Although t toxins generally act within several 
hours, clinical symptoms of infection with micro- 
bial agents do not appear until a few days after 
exposure. For the first 24 to 48 hours after inhala- 
tion of anthrax spores, the early signs of infection 
resemble a mild cold, including fever, malaise, and 
nonspecific chest pain. Within three to five days 
acute illness sets in, with vomiting, chills, and high 
fever, followed by a series of gruesome symptoms. 
The skin erupts with blisters and turns black and 
leathery, the lungs fill with fluid, the brain tissue 
swells, the extremities turn blue from lack of oxy- 
gen, and the victim goes into shock followed by 
coma and death. Unless intravenous antibiotic ther- 
apy begins before the appearance of acute symp- 
toms, treatment is considered hopeless. 


WHAT IS THE THREAT? 

The ability of pathogenic microbes to multiply 
within the host, and the extraordinary potency of 
certain bacterial toxins, means that even small 
quantities of these agents can have devastating 
effects on unprotected populations. Thus, when 
anthrax spores are disseminated through the air as 
an aerosol—a cloud of microscopic particles that 
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remains suspended in the atmosphere for long peri- 
ods and can be inhaled deep into the lungs—the 
spores can infect large numbers of people. Indeed, 
only 10 grams of anthrax spores disseminated over 
a square mile could cause as many fatalities as a 
metric ton of the chemical nerve agent sarin. Unlike 
a natural epidemic, which spreads gradually over a 
period of weeks or months, a Bw attack would pro- 
duce a massive, nearly simultaneous outbreak of 
disease in the infected population. 

When released upwind of a target, Bw agents are 
undetectable by human senses. Depending on the 
particular target, the robustness of the microbial 
agent, and the prevailing atmospheric conditions, 
downwind ranges of more than 100 kilometers are 
feasible. Large-scale releases of anthrax over densely 
populated areas could result in massive casualties 
comparable to those inflicted by a megaton-range 
nuclear blast, but without the physical damage to 
buildings and infrastructure. 

The acquisition of a nuclear arsenal requires a 
massive investment of wealth and technical exper- 
tise, but even relatively poor states can 
afford a Bw capability. Biological weapons 





equipment, knowledge, and materials relevant to 
biological weapons are becoming more widespread. 

Advances in fermentation technology have 
reduced the size of militarily significant Bw pro- 
duction facilities to the point where a clandestine 
plant could be erected inside a small warehouse or 
underground, making it exceedingly difficult to 
detect. Alternatively, a vaccine plant that normally 
manufactures a legitimate product could switch to 
the production of Bw agents or maintain a latent 
capability to do so during wartime, a phenomenon 
known as “virtual proliferation.” It has also become 
possible to cultivate pw agents from seed cultures 
to militarily significant quantities in days or weeks, 
rather than several months. This development has 
obviated the need to maintain a stockpile of bio- 
logical weapons in cold storage, since the agents 
could be produced to order shortly before their 
intended use. At the same time, advanced cell-cul- 
ture techniques have made it possible to cultivate 
large quantities of viruses, which, unlike bacteria, 
can grow only inside living animal cells. Finally, 
techniques for the “cloning” (multiplica- 
tion) and expression of toxin genes in 
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mate biomedical research and can be pur- 

chased from biological supply houses. 

Failing that, seed cultures of anthrax and other sw 
agents can be obtained from natural sources, such 
as diseased animals or soil. 

Furthermore, nearly all the equipment required 
for the production of Bw agents is “dual-use,” mean- 
ing that it has legitimate commercial applications 
in the pharmaceutcal and biotechnology industries. 
Thus, any country capable of manufacturing beer, 
wine, yogurt, single-cell protein, biopesticides, vac- 
cines, or antibiotics has sufficient equipment and 
expertise to produce crude preparations of Bw 
agents such as anthrax or botulinum toxin. 

This situation has been exacerbated by the dra- 
matic growth of the new biogenetic technologies and 





their extensive applications in medicine, agriculture, _ 


and industry. Biotechnology 1s rapidly becoming a 
global industry, a trend accelerated by foreign invest- 
ment and lowered trade barriers. While this devel- 
opment offers real social and economic benefits for 
developing countries, it has a dark side in that the 


environment. Some analysts worry that 
advances in recombinant-pna technology 
could also make it possible for states or terrorists to 
devise novel “supergerms” against which there is no 
defense or that could be used to target specific eth- 
nic groups. Such nightmare scenarios appear exag- 
gerated, at least for the foreseeable future. Genetic 
engineering can make natural microbial pathogens 
more deadly, but it is unlikely to yield entirely novel 
agents or to remove the uncertainties associated 
with biological warfare. 

While the fact that small quantities of pw agents 
are militarily effective makes production, conceal- 


" ment, and transportation fairly easy, the process of 


“weaponization” poses technical hurdles to acquir- 
ing an operational capability. This step involves sta- 
bilizing microbial agents to maintain their viability, 
infectivity, and virulence prior to use, and develop- 
ing an efficient means of delivery. To inflict mass 
casualties, an attacker must generate an aerosol 
cloud of microscopic parucles or droplets small 
enough to cause pulmonary infection. (Examples 


of visible aerosols are smoke and fog.) Since micro- ` 


bial and toxin agents are solids that do not give off 
toxic vapors, they would be disseminated as either 
a liquid slurry or a dry powder. Possible means of 
delivery range in complexity from an agricultural 
sprayer mounted on a truck, boat, or crop-dusting 
aircraft (which would be sufficient for indiscrimi- 
nate area attacks) to more precise dispersal systems 
such as an artillery shell, rocket, aerial bomb, bal- 
listic-missile warhead, or cruise missile.- 


WHO HAS THEM? 

Biological warfare has been employed sporadi- 
cally throughout military history. In antiquity; 
Greek, Persian, and Roman armies poisoned 
enemy wells with cadavers. During the Middle 
Ages, the Black Death—the devastating epidemic 
of bubonic plague that killed a quarter of Europe's 
population between 1346 and 1350—began when 
Tartar forces besieging a Genoese fort in the 
Crimean town of Kaffa catapulted some of their 
own plague victims over the ramparts. The 
Genoese defenders contracted the disease and fled 
back to Italy, from whence the epidemic spread 
rapidly across Europe. 

In 1763, British forces garrisoned at Fort Pitt 
(present-day Pittsburgh) gave blankets contami- 
nated by smallpox to rebellious Indian tribes in a 
deliberate attempt to infect them with the disease. 
In World War I, German saboteurs covertly spread 
the bacterial disease glanders to kill enemy horses, 
which played a key role in military logistics. Dur- 
ing World War II, the major powers all had active 
BW programs. The United States built large-scale 
production facilities for a variety of antipersonnel 
and anticrop agents. In 1944, British Prime Minis- 
ter Winston Churchill seriously considered the use 
of anthrax for the strategic bombing of German 
cities, but abandoned the idea when the tide of war 
turned in the Allies’ favor. 

Between 1932 and 1945, the Japanese army ran 
a top-secret BW facility in occupied Manchuria 
known as Unit 731, where scientists cultivated 
deadly bacteria (including plague, anthrax, gas gan- 
grene, typhus, and typhoid) and tested them on 
prisoners of war. In 1940, Japanese military aircraft 
dropped ceramic bombs containing plague-infested 
fleas and grain—to attract disease-spreading rats— 
on 11 Chinese cities, triggering deadly epidemics. 
After the war, American officials learned the secrets 
of Unit 731 but agreed not to prosecute the respon- 
sible Japanese officers as war criminals in exchange 
for access to their illicitly acquired data. 
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During the 1950s and 1960s, the United States 
and the Soviet Union had offensive Bw programs 
that achieved major technical advances in the large- 
scale fermentation of microbial pathogens, the sta- 
bilization and preservation of these agents in liquid 
and dry forms, and their dissemination as respirable 
aerosols. The United States Army tested the disper- 
sal efficiency of Bw agents in 239 secret open-air 
releases of bacterial simulants in densely populated 
areas such as the New York City subway, Washing- 
ton’s National Airport, and San Francisco's harbor. 

On November 25, 1969, after a government pol- 
icy review had cast doubt on the military utility of 
biological weapons, President Richard Nixon 
ordered the offensive Bw program halted and all 
microbial stockpiles destroyed. The ban was- 
extended to cover toxins in February 1970, 
although research and development on Bw defenses 
(such as vaccines, antibiotics, detectors, and pro- 
tective gear) were allowed to continue. America’s 
unilateral renunciation of its offensive Bw program 
opened the way for the rapid negotiation of the 
1972 Biological and Toxin Weapons Convention 
(wc), a total ban on development, production, and 
stockpiling that entered into force in 1975. 

During the following decades, the United States 
repeatedly alleged that the Soviet Union, a major 
party to the BWC, was systematically violating the 
treaty. In April and May 1979, an unusual epidemic 
of human anthrax in the Soviet city of Sverdlovsk 
claimed at least 68 lives. Washington said that the 
outbreak had been caused by the accidental release 
of anthrax spores from a military biological facility, 
but Moscow insisted that the source had been con- 
sumption of contaminated meat. It was not until 
1994 that an independent analysis of the patholog- 


` ical and epidemiological evidence demonstrated 


conclusively that the epidemic had involved pul- 
monary rather than intestinal anthrax, providing 
strong support for the United States position. 

In 1981, the United States charged that the Soviet 
Union and its Communist allies were using a mix- 
ture of fungal toxins known as “yellow rain” agaist 
resistance forces and civilians in Laos, Cambodia, and 
Afghanistan. But scientific skeptics pointed to gaps 
and inconsistencies in the United States governments 
case, and a team of experts assembled by the United 
Nations to investigate the matter was denied access 
to the areas where the toxin attacks had reportedly 
occurred. As a result, the American allegations could 
not be definitively proved or refuted. 

In 1989, a Russian microbiologist named 
Vladimir Pasechnik defected while attending a con- 
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ference in London. He provided firsthand informa- 
tion indicating that Moscow had a top-secret offen- 
sive BW program under way in several military and 
ostensibly civilian facilities that involved multiple 
agents, including the development and production 
of a genetically-engineered form of plague that was 
resistant to standard antibiotics. Although Soviet 
President Mikhail Gorbachev strongly denied these 
allegations, his successor, Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin, admitted in a speech on January 29, 1992, 
that Soviet / Russian implementation of the wc had 
been “delayed” for nearly 20 years. On April 11, 
1992, Yeltsin issued an edict committing Russia to 
comply with the pwc, but the United States contin- 
ues to have unspecified “concerns” about Russian 
compliance. 

The 1991 Persian Gulf War was a wake-up call 
for United States military planners with respect to 
the strategic implications of biological weapons in 
a regional conflict. Although United States intelli- 
gence had concluded that Iraq had a sw 
capability, including supplies of anthrax 
and botulinum toxin, postwar investiga- 
tions of Iraq’s weapons programs by the 
United Nations Special Commission 
(UNSCOM) on Iraq revealed that the United 
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that the apartheid government used chemical and 
biological agents against black-liberation groups in 
neighboring countries, as well as against ANC and 
other antiapartheid figures. In 1993, President Fred- 
erik W. de Klerk halted the offensive program and 
ordered the stockpiles destroyed, although produc- 
tion records were reportedly retained. 

Current Bw programs are shrouded in secrecy, but 
roughly a dozen countries in addition to Russia are 
suspected of possessing or pursuing these weapons. 
Biological proliferators generally possess chemical 
weapons as well and are concentrated in two con- 
flict-ridden regions of the world: the Middle East 
and North Africa, and East and Southeast Asia. 
Some lists of sw proliferant states also include Cuba, 
which has a sophisticated biotechnology industry. 


THE DESIRE TO ACQUIRE 

The primary motivation for the acquisition of bio- 
logical weapons is to deter a potential adversary that 
has obtained nuclear, chemical, or biologi- 
cal weapons of mass destruction. Of the 
three types, biological weapons are most 
accessible to developing countries because 
they require the least capital and techno- 
logical infrastructure. At the same time, the 
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Majeed, a son-in-law of Saddam Hussein 
and the mastermind of the Iraqi Bw pro- 
gram, Baghdad admitted that it had pro- 
duced and weaponized three sw agents: anthrax, 
botulinum toxin, and aflatoxin (a fungal poison). 
Before the Gulf War began, aerial bombs and Scud 
missile warheads were filled with concentrated slur- 
ries of these agents and deployed at four locations. 
Saddam Hussein delegated to local commanders the 
authority to fire the weapons against Israel or Saudi 
Arabia in the event that Baghdad came under nuclear 
attack. Although Iraq claims to have destroyed its 
entire biological arsenal after the Gulf War, it has 
offered no tangible evidence, and UNSCOM officials sus- 
pect that a hidden biological stockpile may still exist. 

In 1996, investigations for the South African Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission revealed that from 
the mid-1980s to the last years of apartheid rule in 
the early 1990s, South African army scientist Wouter 
Basson ran a secret chemical and biological weapons 
program known as Project Coast, or Project B. In tes- 
timony before the truth commission, senior officials 
of the governing African National Congress alleged 





makes them more of a stigma or a provoca- 
tion than a source of national pride. 
States hostile to the West, such as Lran, 


, Iraq, and Libya, may view an offensive Bw capability 


as an inexpensive but effective counter to Western 
technological superiority in conventional arms. In 
particular, the perception that the United States and 
Israel are unwilling to accept heavy casualties in 
combat could make biological weapons attractive to 
hostile states. A biological arsenal might serve as the 
basis of an “asymmetric strategy” in which, instead 
of confronting a superior conventional military 
power head-on, the weaker state employs biological 
weapons to inflict high casualties, spread terror, and 
undermine the enemy’ will to fight. 

In general, biological weapons have limited tac- 
tical utility on the battlefield. Chemical agents can 
be delivered over limited ranges, have immediate 
effects, and may cause a persistent contamination 
threat, whereas microbial agents are strongly influ- 
enced by wind and weather conditions, do not gen- 
erally create a persistent hazard in the attack area, 
and have delayed effects, causing incapacitating 


symptoms only after an incubation period of two to 
five days. Toxin agents typically act more rapidly 
than microbial agents, but more slowly than chem- 
ical agents. Because of these characteristics, biolog- 
ical weapons are best suited for deep operational 
and strategic missions. Possible scenarios include 
attacks against fixed enemy positions in a war of 
attrition, special-operations missions against com- 
mand bunkers and troop concentrations in rear 
areas, and attacks on “soft” targets such as harbors, 
airports, and staging areas. Cities might be targeted 
when the objective is to inflict indiscriminate casu- 
alties and sow panic. Plant and animal pathogens 
might also be delivered against enemy crops and 
livestock to cause starvation or economic hardship 
and undermine civilian morale. 

Three factors appear to have inhibited the 
employment of biological weapons in modern war- 
fare (with the exception of the limited Japanese use 
during World War II). First, Bw programs in many 
proliferant states are only now reaching a level of 
weaponization where a successful attack might be 
contemplated. Second, military planners in prolifer- 
ant states may be uncertain about strategy and tac- 


tucs for biological warfare, which has never been i 


conducted on a large scale. Finally, leaders of coun- 
tries pursuing BW programs may be deterred by 
recognition that the political consequences of bio- 
logical weapons use would be much greater than 
those associated with chemical warfare and could 
provoke severe military retaliation. Even “rogue” 
states appear to view biological agents as “weapons 
of last resort,” to be brandished or used only in the 
face of total military defeat. Since regional conflicts 
to date have been limited in nature, the threshold for 
biological warfare has not yet been reached. Still, 
biological weapons in the hands of rogue states pose 
a serious threat to Western interests because of the 
potential for military delivery against intervention 
forces and allied populations, or transfer to state- 
sponsored terrorists for use against civilian targets. 
Potential users of biological weapons include not 
only rogue states but also individuals or terrorist 
groups motivated by religious fanaticism, 
supremacist ideology, or apocalyptic prophecy. 
Because these weapons cause mass casualties, terror, 
and panic, they are potent instruments of social dis- 
ruption. The Japanese Aum Shinrikyo cult that 
released the chemical nerve agent sarin on the Tokyo 
subway in March 1995, killing 12 commuters and 
injuring more than 5,000, had built a well-equipped 
biological laboratory where cult members were pro- 
ducing lethal biological agents such as anthrax and 
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botulinum toxin. In 1993 the cult deliberately 
released anthrax spores from an office building in 
Tokyo, but technical problems rendered the attack 
ineffective. Had the cult persisted, however, it could 
well have overcome these hurdles. Aum Shinrikyo% 
ultimate objective was to bring down-the power 
structure in Japan and replace it with the cults own 
shadow-government. 

A few domestic terrorists in the United States 
have tried to acquire biological weapons but were 
arrested before carrying out a lethal attack. In 1984, 
two members of an Oregon cult headed by Bhag- 
wan Shree Rajneesh cultured salmonella (food-poi- 
soning) bacteria and used them to contaminate 
salad bars in an effort to disrupt a local referendum 
on whether to expel the cult; 750 people fell ill and 
45 were hospitalized. In March 1995, two members 
of a right-wing militia called the Minnesota Patri- 
ots Council were convicted of conspiracy for plan- 
ning to use a toxin (ricin) to assassinate federal tax 
officials. And in May 1995, authorities arrested a 
member of the white supremacist group Aryan 
Nation after he ordered three vials of freeze-dried 
plague bacteria from a Maryland supply house. 

Current defenses against biological warfare are 
deeply flawed, and large-scale civil defense is con- 
sidered impracticable. Gas masks can effectively 
screen out the microscopic particles in a Bw aerosol, 
but American military forces lack “real-time” detec- 
tors capable of spotting aerosols in the atmosphere 
fast enough for troops to don their gas masks before 
being exposed. (Development of improved Bw- 
agent detectors is now a top military priority.) 
Although vaccines can shield against infecnon with 
standard Bw agents such as anthrax, troops must be 
inoculated months in advance to allow immunity 
time to develop. Such medical defenses might also 
be countered by the use of nonstandard Bw agents 
(such as hemorrhagic fever viruses) or genetically 
modified strains of standard agents that are resis- 
tant to existing vaccines and antibiotics. 


IN SEARCH OF SOLUTIONS 

An informal suppliers’ cartel known as the Aus- 
tralia Group was established in 1984 in response to 
Iraq's use of chemical weapons during the Iran-Iraq 
War. Comprising 30 countries, the group's aim is to 
impede the proliferation of chemical and biological 
weapons by harmonizing national export controls 
on chemical precursors, dual-use equipment, and 
microorganisms and toxins that could be used for 
weapons production. Nevertheless, the rapid diffu- 
sion of industrial biotechnology throughout the 
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world has made it increasingly difficult to control 
the sale of dual-use equipment. Proliferant states 
have also become more adept at devising networks 
of front companies and suppliers to frustrate export 
controls. Because of the profits to be made through 
illicit trade, some unscrupulous Western firms have 
been willing accomplices. For these reasons, sup- 
ply-side measures such as export controls can buy 
time but do not represent a long-term solution to 
the sw proliferation problem. 

A more promising approach is demand-side non- 
proliferation strategies that create disincentives for 
pursuing biological weapons in the first place. 
These measures seek to reinforce the international 
norm that biological warfare is beyond the pale of 
civilization, and that any state engaging in such 
behavior will suffer severe political, economic, and 
even military consequences. 

The first treaty to constrain biological warfare 
was the 1925 Geneva Protocol, which was negoti- 
ated in the aftermath of the large-scale use of chem- 
ical weapons in World War I. This accord banned 
the use of chemical and bacteriological weapons but 
did not constrain their development, production, 
testing, or stockpiling. Many nations that ratified 
the Geneva Protocol also reserved the right to retal- 
iate in kind to a chemical or biological attack, effec- 
tively reducing the treaty to a “no first use” 
agreement. The 1972 pwc sought to close these 
loopholes by banning the development, production, 
stockpiling, and transfer of microbial and toxin 
agents for offensive military purposes. 

Although the swc has been ratified by 139 coun- 
tries, it has two basic weaknesses. First, because of 
the dual-use nature of microbial pathogens (which 
are widely used in legitimate biomedical research 
and the production of protective vaccines), the Bwc 
allows countries to produce and stockpile microbial 
pathogens and toxins “in types and quantities” con- 
sistent with “prophylactic, protective and other 
peaceful purposes.” Thus, the line between treaty- 
permitted and -prohibited activities is largely a ques- 
tion of intent. With the development of advanced 
fermentation methods, which have made it possible 
to produce militarily significant quantities of an 
agent in a matter of days or weeks, quantitative dis- 
tinctions have been effectively rendered obsolete. 

Second, the Bwcs lack of formal verification mea- 
sures has made it toothless and unable to address a 
series of alleged violations. When the treaty was 
negotiated, verification was considered unnecessary 
because biological weapons were thought to have 
little military utility, and infeasible because the 


Soviet Union and other states objected strongly to 
intrusive on-site inspections. Both of these percep- 
tions have changed in recent years. Since 1986, 
states that are party to the pwc have sought to 
strengthen the treaty by adding voluntary but polit- 
ically binding transparency measures such as 
annual reports listing high-containment research 
facilities and unusual outbreaks of disease. Partici- 
pation in these measures has been disappointing, 
however; in 1996, just 52 of the 139 parties sub- 
mitted declarations, suggesting that only legally 
binding measures will be widely respected. 

Since early 1995, an ad hoc group of wc parties 
has met periodically in Geneva to negotiate a legally 
binding protocol that will enhance confidence that 
countries are living up to their treaty obligations. Pos- 
sible options for this compliance regime include rou- 
tine inspections of dual-capable biological facilities 
to check the accuracy of declarations; “challenge” 
inspections to pursue suspected violations at declared 
or undeclared facilities; and field investigations of 
alleged Bw use or unusual outbreaks of disease. 

At present, the ad hoc group is split over the 
scope, scale, and intrusiveness of the compliance 
regime. A major concern is that on-site inspections" 
of dual-capable pharmaceutical plants could com- 
promise proprietary information worth millions of 
dollars, such as the DNA sequences of genetically 
engineered bacteria that produce valuable drugs. 
Inspection measures will therefore have to be intru- 
sive enough to detect and deter violations while safe- 
guarding trade secrets and national-security 
information unrelated to the Bwc. Because of these 
complications, the talks are moving slowly. Although 
the United States has pushed for completing the 
compliance protocol by 1998, a more realistic dead- 
line may be the next Bwc review conference in 2001. 

Until the pwc compliance protocol enters into 
force, state parties to the treaty should enhance the 
openness and transparency of their commercial bio- 
logical activities and defensive programs to allay 
suspicions. The international community should 
also strive to resolve the festering regional conflicts 
in the Middle East and East Asia that are at the cen- 
ter of the Bw proliferation problem. 

After decades of neglect and complacency, the 
proliferation of biological weapons is finally receiv- 
ing the attention it deserves. Whether the interna- 
tional community can summon the political will to 
buttress the pwc with effective compliance-moni- 
toring and enforcement measures will have a sig- 
nificant impact on the future spread—and potential 
military use—of these abhorrent weapons. a 
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The New Arms Race: 
Light Weapons and International Security 
MICHAEL T. KLARE 


or most of the past 50 years, analysts and pol- 
icymakers have largely ignored the role of 
small arms and other light weapons in inter- 
national security affairs, considering them too 
insignificant to have an impact on the global balance 
of power or the outcome of major conflicts. Nuclear 
weapons, ballistic missiles, and major conventional 
weapons (tanks, heavy artillery, jet planes) are 
assumed to be all that matter when calculating the 
strength of potential belligerents. As a result, inter- 
national efforts to reduce global weapons stockpiles 
and to curb the trade in arms have been focused 
almost exclusively on major weapons systems. At no 
point since World War II have international policy- 
makers met to consider curbs on trade in light 
weapons, or to restrict their production. 
Recently, world leaders have begun to take a fresh 


interest in small arms and light weapons. Because of _ 


the global upsurge in ethnic and sectarian conflict, 
policymakers have become more attuned to the role 
played by such arms in sparking and sustaining low- 
level warfare, and have begun to consider new con- 
straints on trade in these munitions. “I wish to 
concentrate on what might be called ‘micro-disar- 
mament,” United Nations Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali declared in January 1995. By that, he 
explained, “I mean practical disarmament in the 
context of the conflicts the United Nations is actu- 
ally dealing with, and of the weapons, most of them 
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light weapons, that are actually killing people in the 
hundreds of thousands” (emphasis added). 

This focus on the conflicts the United Nations is 
“actually dealing with” represents a major shift in 
global priorities. During the cold war, most world 
leaders were understandably preoccupied with the 
potential threat of nuclear war or an East-West con- 
flict in Europe. Today policymakers are more con- 
cerned about the immediate threat of ethnic and 
sectarian warfare. While such violence does not 
threaten world security in the same catastrophic 
manner as nuclear conflict or another major war in 
Europe, it could, if left unchecked, introduce severe 
instabilities into the ternational system. 

This inevitably leads, as suggested by Boutros- 
Ghali, to a concern with small arms, land mines, 
and other light munitions; these are the weapons, 
he notes, that “are probably responsible for most of 
the deaths in current conflicts.” This is true, for 
instance, of the conflicts in Afghanistan, Algeria, 
Angola, Bosnia, Burma, Burundi, Cambodia, Kash- 
mir, Liberia, Rwanda, Somalia, Sri Lanka, Sudan, 
Tajikistan, and Zaire. Although heavy weapons 
sometimes play a role, most of the day-to-day fight- 
ing is performed by irregular forces armed only 
with rifles, grenades, machine guns, light mortars, 
and other “man-portable” munitions. 


SMALL ARMS, GLOBAL PROBLEMS 

The centrality of light weapons in contemporary 
warfare is especially evident in the conflicts in 
Liberia and Somalia. In Liberia, rival bands of guer- 
rillas—armed, for the most part, with ak-47 assault 
rifles—have been fighting among themselves for 
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Light Weapons in - 
Worldwide Circulation 


| ASSAULT RIFLES: s 
 Russian/Soviet AK-47 and its successors. 
*U.S..M-16 
e German G3 

¢ Belgian FAL 
¢ Chinese Type 56 (a copy of the AKAN 
. Israeli Galil (also a copy” ORDRAR) 


; MACHINE GUNS: | 
e U.S. M-2 and M60 . 
* Russian/Soviet RPK and DShK. . 
. German MG3 | ` 
° Belgian MAG i 
e Chinese Type 67 


LIGHT ANTITANK WEAPONS: | 
i ° U.S. M-20 and M-72 rocket launchers 
¢ U.S. Dragon and TOW antitank missiles 
e Russian/Soviet RPG-2 and RPG-7 rocket- 
propelled grenades (and aiee variants, 
Types 56 and 69) ` 
¢ French-German MILAN antitank missiles 


LIGHT MORTARS: 
« Produced by many countries in a variety of cali- 
bers, incloding 60 mm, 81 mm, 107 mm, and 
120 mm. 


a 


j ANTIPERSONNEL LAND MINES: ; 
°U.S..M-I8AL "Claymore" ‘ 
e Russian/Soviet PMN/PMN-2 & POMZ-2 
* Belgian PRB-409 : - 
* Italian VS-50 and VS-69 
* Chinese Types 69 and Tia 


SHOULDER-FIRED ANTI- AIRCRAFT MISSILES: : 
. U.S. Stinger 
e Russian/Soviet SAM-7 - 
* British Blowpipe . 
e Swedish RBS-70 ` 





control of the country, bringing commerce to a 
standstill and driving an estimated 2.3 million peo- 
ple from their homes and villages. In Somalia, 
lightly armed militias have been similarly engaged, 
ravaging the major cities, paralyzing rural agricul- 
ture, and at one point pushing millions to the brink 
of starvation. In both countries, UN-sponsored 
peacekeeping missions have proved unable to stop 
the fighting or disarm the major factions. 

The wıdespread use of antipersonnel land mines 
(small explosive devices that detonate when 


stepped on or driven over) is a common feature of 
many of these conflicts. These munitions, which 
can cost as little as $10 apiece, are planted in roads, 
markets, pastures, and fields to hinder agriculture 
and otherwise disrupt normal life. An estimated 85 
million to 110 million uncleared mines are thought 
to remain in the soil of some 60 nations, with the 
largest concentrations in Afghanistan, Angola, Cam- 
bodia, and the former Yugoslavia. Each year some 
25,000 civilians are killed, wounded, or maimed by 
land mines, and many more are driven from their 
homes and fields. 

There are many reasons why small arms, mines, 
and other light weapons figure so prominently in 
contemporary conflicts. The belligerents involved 
tend to be insurgents, ethnic separatists, brigands, 
and local warlords with modest resources and lim- 
ited access to the international arms market. While 
usually able to obtain a variety of light weapons from 
black-market sources or through theft from govern- 
ment arsenals, they can rarely afford or gain access 
to major weapons systems. Furthermore, such forces 
are usually composed of ill-trained volunteers who 
can be equipped with simple infantry weapons but 
who lack the expertise to operate and maintain heav- 
ier and more sophisticated equipment. 

Logistical considerations also mitigate against the 
acquisition of heavy weapons. Lacking access to 
major ports or airfields and operating largely in 
secrecy, these forces must rely on clandestine and 
often unreliable methods of supply that usually entail 
the use of small boats, pack animals, civilian vehicles, 
and light planes. These methods are suitable for deliv- 
ering small arms and ammunition, but not heavy 
weapons. Tanks, planes, and other major weapons 
also require large quantities of fuel, which is not eas- 
ily transported by such rudimentary methods. 

The character of ethnic and sectarian warfare fur- 
ther reinforces the predominance of light weapons. 
The usual objective of armed combat between 
established states is the defeat and destruction of an 
adversary’s military forces; the goal of ethnic war- 
fare, however, is not so much victory on the battle- 
field as it is the slaughter or the intimidation of 
members of another group and their forced aban- 
donment of homes and villages (“ethnic cleans- 
ing”). In many cases a key objective is to exact 
retribution from the other group for past crimes and 
atrocities, a task best achieved through close-up vio- 
lence that typically calls for the use of handheld 
weapons: guns, grenades, and machetes. 

While the weapons employed in these clashes are 
relatively light and unsophisticated, their use can 


result in human carnage of horrendous proportions. 
The 1994 upheaval in Rwanda resulted in the 
deaths of as many as 1 million people and forced 
millions more to flee their homeland. Similarly, the 
fighting in Bosnia is believed to have taken the lives 
of 200,000 people and has produced millions of 
refugees. 

Although the availability of arms is not in itself 
a cause of war, the fact that likely belligerents in 
internal conflicts are able to procure significant sup- 
plies of light weapons has certainly contributed to 
the duration and intensity of these contests. Before 
the outbreak of violence in Rwanda, for example, 
the Hutu-dominated government spent millions of 
dollars on rifles, grenades, machine guns, and 
machetes that were distributed to the army and 
militia forces later implicated in the systematic 
slaughter of Tutsi civilians. In Afghanistan, the fact 
that the various factions were provided with so 
many weapons by the two superpowers during the 
cold war has meant that bloody internecine warfare 
could continue long after Moscow and Washington 
discontinued their supply operations. The ready 
availability of light weapons has also contributed to 
the persistence of violence in Angola, Kashmir, 
Liberia, Sri Lanka, and Sudan. 

The widespread diffusion of light weapons in 
conflict areas has also posed a significant hazard to 
UN peacekeeping forces sent to police cease-fires or 
deliver humanitarian aid. Even when the leaders of 
major factions have agreed to the introduction of 
peacekeepers, local warlords and militia chieftains 
have continued to fight to control their territory. 
Fighting persisted in Somalia long after American 
and Pakistani UN peacekeepers arrived in 1992, 
leading to periodic clashes with un forces and, fol- 
lowing a particularly harrowing firefight in Octo- 
ber 1993, to the withdrawal of American forces. 
Skirmishes like these were also a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the combat environment in Bosnia before 
the signing of the Dayton peace accords, and 
remain a major worry for the NATO forces stationed 
there today. 





1Three basic sources constitute a provisional database on 
the topic’ Jeffrey Boutwell, Michael T. Klare, and Laura W. 
Reed, eds , Lethal Commerce. The Global Trade in Small Arms 
and Light (Cambridge, Mass.: American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, 1995); Michael Klare and David Ander- 
sen, A Scourge of Guns’ The Diffusion of Small Arms and Light 
Weapons in Latin America (Washington, D.C. Federation of 
American’ Scientists, 1996); and Jasfit Singh, ed., Light 
and International (New Delhi: Indian Pug- 
wash Society and Bnitish-American Secunty Information 
Council, 1995). 
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Even when formal hostilities have ceased, the 
diffusion of light weapons poses a continuing threat 
to international security. In those war-torn areas 
where jobs are few and the economy is in ruins, 
many demobilized soldiers have turned to crime to 
survive, often using the weapons they acquired dur- 
ing wartime for criminal purposes or selling them 
to combatants in other countries. During the 1980s, 
South African authorities provided thousands of 
guns to antigovernment guerrillas in Angola and 
Mozambique; these same guns, which are no longer 
needed for insurgent operations, are now being 
smuggled back into South Africa by their former 
owners and sold to criminal gangs. Some of the 
guns provided by the United States to the 
Nicaraguan contras have reportedly been sold to 
drug syndicates in Colombia. 


MAIMING PROGRESS 

It is no longer possible to ignore the role of small 
arms and light weapons in sustaining international 
conflict. Although efforts to address this problem 
are at an early stage, policymakers have begun to 
consider the imposition of new international con- 
straints on light weapons trafficking. The un, for 
example, has established a special commission— 
the Panel of Governmental Experts on Small 
Arms—to look into the problem, while representa- 
tives of the major industrial powers have met under 
the auspices of the Wassenaar Arrangement (a 
group set up in 1996 to devise new international 
controls on the spread of dangerous military tech- 
nologies) to consider similar efforts. Despite grow- 
ing interest, movement toward the adoption of new 
controls is likely to proceed slowly because of the 
many obstacles that must be overcome. (Only in 
one area—the establishment of an international ban 
on the production and use of antipersonnel land 
mines—is rapid progress possible.) 

One of the greatest obstacles to progress is the 
lack of detailed information on the international 
trade in small arms and light weapons. Although var- 
ious organizations, including the United States Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) and the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute 
(SPRI) have long compiled data on transfers of major 
weapons systems, no organization currently provides 
such information on light weapons. Those who want 
to study this topic must begin by producing new 
reservoirs of data on the basis of fragmentary and 
anecdotal evidence. Fortunately, this process is now 
well under way, and so it is possible to develop a 
rough portrait of the light weapons traffic.1 
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SuPPLY AND DEMAND 

There is no precise definition of light weapons. 
In general, they can be characterized as conven- 
tional weapons that can be carried by an individual 
soldier or by a light vehicle operating on back- 
country roads. This category includes pistols and 
revolvers, rifles, hand grenades, machine guns, light 
mortars, shoulder-fired antitank and anti-aircraft 
missiles, and antipersonnel land mines. Anything 
heavier is excluded: tanks, heavy artillery, planes, 
ships, and large missiles, along with weapons of 
mass destruction. 

Small arms and light weapons of the types shown 
in the table on page 174 can be acquired in several 
ways. All the major mdustrial powers manufacture 
light weapons of various types, and tend to rely on 
domestic production for their basic military needs. 
Another group of countries, including some in the 
third world, has undertaken the licensed manufac- 
ture of weapons originally developed by the major 
arms-producing states. The Belgian FAL assault rifle 
has been manufactured in Argentina, Australia, 
Austria, Brazil, Canada, India, Israel, Mexico, South 
Africa, and Venezuela, while the Russian / Soviet Ax- 
47 (and its variants) has been manufactured in 
China, the former East Germany, Egypt, Finland, 
Hungary, Iraq, North Korea, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia. All told, about 40 countries manufac- 
ture at least some light weapons in their own facto- 
ries. All other nations, and those countries that 
cannot satisfy all of their military requirements 
through domestic production, must rely on the mil- 
itary aid programs of the major powers or the com- 
mercial arms market. 

Historically, the military aid programs of the 
United States and the Soviet Union were an impor- 
tant source of light weapons for developing nations. 
In addition to the major weapons supplied by the 
superpowers to their favored allies, both Moscow 
and Washington also provided vast quantities of 
small arms, grenades, machine guns, and other light 
weapons. Today, direct giveaways of light weapons 
are relatively rare (although the United States still 
supplies some surplus arms to some allies), so most 
developing nations must supply their needs through 
direct purchases on the global arms market. 

Unfortunately, there are no published statistics 
on the annual trade in light weapons. However, the 
ACDA has estimated that approximately 13 percent 
of all international arms transfers (when measured 
in dollars) is comprised of small arms and ammu- 
nition. Applying this percentage to ACDA figures on 
the value of total world arms transfers in 1993 and 


1994 would put global small arms exports at 
approximately $3.6 billion and $2.9 billion, respec- 
tively (in current dollars). Adding machine guns, 
light artillery, and antitank weapons to the small 
arms category would probably double these figures 
to some $6 billion per year, which is about one- 
fourth the total value of global arms transfers. 

Further data on the sale of small arms and light 
weapons through commercial channels are simply 
not available. Most states do not disclose such 
information, and the uN Register of Conventional 
Arms (an annual listing of member states’ arms 
imports and exports) covers major weapons only. 
However, some indication of the scope of this trade 
can be obtained from the information in Jane’ 
Infantry Weapons on the military inventories of indi- 
vidual states. The FAL assault rifle is found in the 
inventories of 53 third world states; the Israeli Uzi 
submachine gun is found in 39 such states; the Ger- 
man G3 rifle in 43 states; and the Belgian MAG 
machine gun in 54 states. 

For established nation-states (except those sub- 
ject to UN arms embargoes), the commercial arms 
trade provides an ample and reliable source of small 
arms and light weapons. For nonstate actors, how- 
ever, the global arms market is usually closed off. 
Most countries provide arms only to other govern- 
ments, or to private agencies that employ or dis- 
tribute arms with the recipient governments 
approval. (Such approval is sometimes given to pri- 
vate security firms that seek to import firearms for 
their own use, or to gun stores that sell imported 
weapons to individual citizens for hunting or self- 
defense.) All other groups, including insurgents, 
brigands, and ethnic militias, must rely on extrale- 
gal sources for their arms and ammunition. 


THE OTHER ARMS MARKETS 

Nonstate entities that want weapons for opera- 
tions against the military forces of the state or 
against rival organizations can obtain arms in three 
ways: through theft from government stockpiles; 
through purchases on the international black mar- 
ket; and through ties to government agencies or 
expatriate communities in other countries. 

Theft is an important source of arms for insur- 
gents and ethnic militias in most countries, espe- 
cially in the early stages of conflict. The fledgling 
armies of Croatia and Slovenia were largely 
equipped with weapons that had been “liberated” 
from Yugoslav government arsenals. Weapons 
seized from dead or captured soldiers also figure 
prominently in the arms inventories of many insur- 


gent forces. Thus the mujahideen of Afghanistan 
relied largely on captured Soviet weapons until they 
began receiving arms in large quantities from out- 
side sources. Many of the guerrilla groups in Latin 
America have long operated in a similar fashion. 
For those insurgent and militia groups with 
access to hard currency or negotiable commodities 
(such as diamonds, drugs, and ivory), a large vari- 
ety of light weapons can be procured on the inter- 
national black market. This market is composed of 
private dealers who acquire weapons from corrupt 
military officials or surplus government stockpiles 
and ship them through circuitous routes—usually 


passing through a number of transit points known < 


for their: lax customs controls—to obscure ports or 
airstrips where they can be surreptitiously delivered 
to the insurgents’ representatives. Transactions: of 
this sort have become a prominent feature of the 
global arms traffic, supplying belliger- 
ents around the world. The various 
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is believed to be aiding in the covert delivery of 
arms to antigovernment insurgents in Kashmir. 
Likewise, the government of Iran has been accused 
of supplying arms to Kurdish separatists in Turkey, 
while Burkina Faso has been charged with aiding 
some of the guerrilla factions in Liberia. Expatriate 
groups have also been known to supply arms to 
associated groups in their country of origin. Amer- 
icans of Irish descent have smuggled arms to the 
Irish Republican Army in Northern Ireland, while 
Tamil expatriates in Canada, Europe, and India are 
thought to be sending arms (or the funds to procure 
them) to the Tamil Tigers in Sri Lanka. ; 


Å DUAL STRATEGY FOR ARMS CONTROL 

What are the implications of all this for the 
development of new international restraints on light 
a trafficking? We are dealing with two sep- 
arate, if related, phenomena: the 
overt, legal transfer of arms to states 


factions in Bosnia, for example, For those. . .with and state-sanctioned agencies, and the 
reportedly obtained billions of dollars access to hard largely covert, illicit transfer of arms 
in arms through. such channels , : to insurgents, ethnic militias, and 
between 1993 and 1995. Many other CU/TENCY = negotiable other nonstate entities. While there is 
groups, including the drug cartels in commodities (such as obviously some overlap between the 
Colombia and the guerrilla groupsin diamonds, drugs, and two systems of trade, it is probably 
Liberia, ‘have also obtained arms in ivory), a large variety 20t feasible to deal with both through 
this fashion. f light a single set of controls. 

Finally, insurgents and akie mie OMERE Weapons Fan Any effort to control the light 
tias can turn to sympathetic govern- be procured on the weapons trade between established 
ment officials or „expatriate international black > states (or their constituent parts) will 
communities in other countries for market. run into the problem that most gov- 


weapons (or for the funds to procure 
them from black-market suppliers). 
During the cold war, both the United States and the 
Soviet Union—usually operating through intelli- 
gence-agencies like the cia and the KcB—supplied 
weapons to insurgent groups in countries ruled by 
governments allied with the opposing superpower. 
At the onset of the 1975 war in Angola, for exam- 
ple, the cia provided anticommunist insurgents 
with 20,900 rifles, 41,900 anti-tank rockets, and 
622 mortars; later, during the Reagan administra- 
tion, the United States supplied even larger quanti- 
ties of arms to the contras in Nicaragua ‘and the 
mujahideen in Afghanistan. The KGB also supplied 
insurgent groups with arms of these types, often 
routing them through friendly countries such as 
Cuba and'Vietnam. 

Superpower intervention has largely ceased with 
the end of the cold war, but other nations are 
thought to be engaged in similar activities. The 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ist) agency of Pakistan 





ernment leaders believe the acquisi- 
tion of such weaponry is essential to 
the preservation of their sovereignty and therefore 
sanctioned by the United Nations charter. Many 
states are also engaged in the sale of light weapons 
and would resist any new constraints on their com- 
mercial activities. It is unlikely, therefore, that the 
world community will adopt anything resembling 
an outright ban on light weapons exports or even a . 
significant reduction in such transfers. 

This does not mean that progress is impossible. 
It should be possible to insist on some degree of 
international transparency in this field. At present, 
governments are under no obligation to make avail- 
able information on their imports and exports of 
light weapons. By contrast, most states have agreed 
to supply such data on major weapons-systems, for 
release through the un Register of Conventional 
Arms. Although compiling data on transfers of 
small arms and light weapons would undoubtedly 
prove more difficult than keeping track of heavy 
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destruction is misplaced. It has served, in part, to 
mask the risks and consequences associated with 
the spread of modern conventional arms. These 
weapons are routinely exported by many countries 
to enhance the profitability of arms firms; whether 
they endanger international security or not has 
become a secondary consideration. At the end of 
the twentieth century, the political economy of the 
global arms trade does not bode well for interna- 
tional peace and security. 


MIDDLE EAST MACHINATIONS 

The 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait tarnished the 
image of the “new world order.” It also impeded 
efforts to add coherence to the arms export and mil- 
itary industrial policies of the United States and 
Europe. Perhaps because the United Statested coali- 
tion emerged victorious, with so few casualties and 


with such apparent ease, the contradictions of the -~ 


1991 Gulf War failed to register on policymakers in 
the West. Global weapons production and the trans- 
fer of military technology continued to 
expand, and United States arms exports 





The Bush administration made a tactical decision 
to reduce the $21 billion proposal to $7.5 billion. 
In October, 11 senators denounced the sale on the 
Senate floor. Senator Alan Cranston (D-CA) accused 
the administration of misrepresenting the sale’s 
magnitude to Congress. “The proposed $7.5 billion 
sale is not to be a substitute for the big package. It 
is only a teaser, a forerunner of what would be the 
largest arms transfer in United States history.” In the 
House, Foreign Affairs subcommittee chairman Lee 
H. Hamilton (R-N) held a hearing in which he 
accused the administration of failing to “play this 
sale straight” with Congress. “Let's be frank,” he 


- added, “while this package is a very big improve- 


ment over the first proposal, much of it still has 
nothing to do with the current crisis in Kuwait. . . 
[T]he Saudis, with only 65,000 men under arms, 
will simply not be capable of defending themselves 
against a well-armed Iraq absent significant Amer- 
ican support, no matter how gold-plated their 
equipment.” 

i The months following the Gulf War saw 
a flurry of congressional proposals to cur- 


flourished. The opportunity to examine Arms may... tail United States arms sales to the Middle 
critically and redirect international relations outlast the East. In April 1991, five influential mem- 
was delayed and probably lost. Because. the a; bers of the House of Represéntatives wrote 
stakes were so high, a careful examination goodwill of . President Bush that “a temporary pause is 
of how this came to pass is merited. the leaders to necessary in order to facilitate multilateral 

With the dramatic destruction of Iraqi whom they negotiations on agreements to restrain the 
military power in the Gulf War, the United were supplied. flow of sophisticated conventional weapons 


States was in a position to exert profound 
influence on conventional weapons prolif- 
eration. It could' have chosen to press its advan- 
tage—to increase arms exports to a range of existing 
markets, especially in the Middle East and East Asia. 
As the world’s leading arms exporter, the United 
States could also have seized the moment and con- 
vinced the other major suppliers to reduce com- 
merce in weapons and advanced military technology. 

This choice pitted congressional activism in non- 
proliferation and conventional arms control against 
the ambitious arms export policies and plans of Pres- 
ident George Bushs administration. In mid-Septem- 
ber 1990, with United States forces deploying in 
Saudi Arabia but not yet engaged, the administration 
floated a proposal to sell approximately $21 billion 
in military equipment to Saudi Arabia. Even though 
the administration envisioned a sale of advanced 
equipment in unprecedented quantities, it failed to 
consult with key congressional leaders. The reaction 
was predictably strong and sustained. Subcommit- 
tee chairman David R. Obey (R-OK) characterized the 
sale as “wildly large. . .grossly oversized.” 





systems and other weapons terbnologles 
into this region.” 

It was in this context that President Bush 
announced in May 1991 a plan for arms control in 
the Middle East. It was the first major American pol- 
icy statement on proliferation since the Gulf War. 
The president proposed a ban on weapons of mass 
destruction and a freeze on the acquisition, produc- 
tion, and testing of surface-to-surface missiles in the 
region. There was, of course, no possibility that 
Israel would agree to a ban on nuclear weapons, but 
restrictions on biological and chemical weapons and 
missiles might have been negotiable. 

With respect to conventional arms, the plan 
called’ on the world’s five major suppliers—the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, France, and 
Britain—to exercise “collective self-restraint,” to 
avoid exporting “destabilizing” weapons, and to 
draw up a set of guidelines for the transfer of con- 
ventional weapons to the Middle East. At the time, 
these five countries—which were also the five per- 
manent members of the un Security Council— 
accounted for about 90 percent of all arms exports 


to the developing world and for an even larger per- 
centage of the trade in advanced weapons. 

In the press briefings and explanations that fol- 
lowed the announcement, the Bush administration 
made clear its intention to sell conventional 
weapons to the Middle East. Reginald Bartholomew, 
the undersecretary of state responsible for arms 
exports, explained the new policy to the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee: “We do not believe that 
arms sales are necessarily destabilizing. Quite the 
contrary. . . We will not seek a regime that halts arms 
transfers. . . [I]t is in no way a contradiction for the 
United States to be simultaneously seeking an arms 
transfer regime with the other major suppliers and 
continuing to supply arms needed by peaceful states 
to defend themselves against aggressors.” 

Several days prior to a June 1991 hearing on 
arms transfer policy, the administration announced 
the sale of 20 Apache attack helicopters to the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) and: 8 to Bahrain. 
When questioned, Bartholomew responded that the 
sale was not destabilizing. It was, he said, “consis- 
tent with what we are trying to do—politically, in 
security terms, and with this arms control proposal 
in the area.” The sale was legitimate because, in his 


view, it did not introduce new levels of military _ 


capability, contribute to the regional arms race, or 
enable the UAE to project power into neighboring 
states. One senator asked if this meant that Apache- 
type attack gunships would therefore be allowed 
under the proposed arms control regime. Bar- 
tholomew’ response: it depends entirely on the cir- 
cumstance of the sale in question. Would advanced 
fighter aircraft be permissible? Bartholomew: “I am 
not ready to say that there are no circumstances in 
which the transfer of advanced fighter aircraft could 
be stabilizing as opposed to destabilizing. It most 
certainly can be [stabilizing].” What could: be 
banned by definition? Only weapons of mass 
destruction and ballistic missiles. 
A RECKLESS POLICY 

What the undersecretary knew, but would not 
state for the record, was that the administrations 
plan to control arms exports to the Middle East 
would not diminish the heavy flow of United States 
arms to that region. Instead, the Apache sale (val- 
ued at about $682 million) was only the first on a 
long list of planned exports to the Persian Gulf. In 
the June 1991 hearing, and others that followed, the 
administration merely went through the motions to 
ensure a compliant Congress. It had already set the 
policy agenda. The plan.was to cement cooperative 
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security arrangements among the smaller states of 
the Persian Gulf and provide the muscle to back 
them up. To do this, the United States would arm 
the Gulf—principally’ Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Bahrain, Oman, and the uae (with the usual com- 
plement of weapons for Israel and Egypt)—at 
unprecedented levels, and then be prepared to com- 
mit troops again if the weapons failed to deter or 
repel aggression from other highly armed states in 
the region. The role of the United States as security 
guarantor was critical because the administration 
never believed that its.Persian Gulf clients, even 
when -fully armed, could do more than slow the 
onslaught of a determined aggressor. 

But this policy, which requires massive arms 
transfers to maintain or build up military power on 
all sides to achieve peace, even in the midst of war, 
is flawed. First, while any particular sale might be 
labeled stabilizing or destabilizing, stability is nei- 
ther.a fixed property nor an objective quality when 
applied to.arms sales. It is not fixed, because the 
designation “stabilizing” depends on circumstances 
that often change in unpredictable ways. Weapons 
sold for defensive purposes are often deployed in 
offensive configurations, and they may be captured 
by opposing forces. Stability:is also not objective, 


‘because what appears-to one side to be a stabilizing 


sale may be interpreted by the other as an aggres- 
sive new capability, stimulating an arms race and 
further complicating the equation. 

Second, the linkage between any particular arms 
sale and an overall balance of power in the Middle 
East is tenuous and time-limited at best. There is no 
single balance to be achieved in the region, but 
rather a series of potential conflicts, which may or 
may not be consummated. There is the balance 
between Israel and certain Arab states, which, far 
from being maintained at equal levels, has been 
constructed to give Israel a qualitative superiority; 
in any case, Israels possession of a large nuclear 
arsenal and accurate means of delivery puts it in a 
class by itself. Then there is a balance between 
Egypt and several Arab states that must be main- 
tained in view of the Camp David accords. There is 
also the balance in the Persian Gulf (which was the 
principal interest of the Bush administration) 
between the small oil-rich states and their larger, 
poorer, more belligerent neighbors to the north. 
Each of these relationships interacts with the oth- 
ers, making an overall balance very difficult to 
achieve. Amid such conditions, the Persian Gulf 
War can-be seen—at a very fundamental level—as 
a.correction of the military imbalance created by 
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Racing Toward the Future: 
The Revolution in Military Affairs 


STEVEN METZ | 


he Persian Gulf War may have signaled'a 
historic change in the nature of armed con- 
flict. By most indicators the Iraqi military 
that occupied Kuwait was proficient and well 
equipped with modern weaponry, especially tanks, 
artillery, and air defense systems. Battle-tested in a 
long war with Iran, it should have been a fearsome 
enemy for the United States—led coalition. Pundits 
and political leaders expected a bloody struggle. But 
once the war began, Saddam Hussein's forces were 
brushed aside with stunning suddenness and mini- 
mal human cost to the United States and its allies, 
leaving the world to ponder the war's meaning. 
Initially, American military leaders saw Desert 
Storm as the payoff for years of accumulated 
improvement in training, personnel quality, doc- 
trine, leadership, and equipment. Some analysts 
unearthed deeper lessons. Rather than attributing 
the outcome to evolutionary advancements in the 
United States military, they saw Desert Storm as the 
prologue to a fundamental transformation in the 
nature of warfare—a “revolution in military affairs,” 
or RMA. This idea had such immense strategic and 
political implications that American military lead- 
ers, defense policymakers, and strategic analysts 
soon adopted it, changing the RMA concept from a 
theoretical construct to a blueprint for the armed 
forces of the twenty-first century. 
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Today the RMA has become the basis df most long- 
term thinking in the Defense Department and, 
increasingly, for the militaries of other advanced 
states. But the full implication of this is not yet clear; 
many dimensions of the RMA await analysis. For 
example, little thought has been given to how the 
RMA might affect arms races-and weapons prolifera- 
tion—a serious oversight. If armed conflict is under- 
going historic and significant change, “traditional” 
arms races will persist into the next century even as 
new and very different ones take shape. The more 
these new problems are anticipated, the easier they 
will be to deal with. To assess the proliferation and 
arms control issues that will challenge world lead- 
ers 10-years from now requires tracing the evolution 
of thinking on the RMA and its effect on military 
strategy in the United States and around the world. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 

The concept of military revolutions grew from 
Soviet writing of the 1970s and 1980s, particularly 
a series of papers by Marshal Nikolai Ogarkov. 
When American defense analysts initially consid- 
ered this idea, they focused on the technological 
dimension. One of the first major study groups in 
the United States labeled its final report The Mili- 
tary Technical Revolution.! But it quickly became 
clear that this was an overly narrow approach that 
understated the importance of concepts and orga- 
nizations. The idea of a “military-technical revolu- 
tion” soon evolved into the more holistic concept 
of a revolution in military affairs. 

There is now a loose consensus among scholars, 
policymakets, and military strategists on the most 
salient aspects of RMAs. In simple terms, an RMA is a 
rapid and radical increase in the effectiveness of 


military units that alters the nature of warfare and 
changes the strategic environment. RMAs result from 
mutually supportive changes in technology, con- 
cepts, and organizations; technological advance- 
ment alone does not make an RMA. Analysts also 
agree that RMAS are, by definition, strategically sig- 
nificant. States that understand and exploit them 
accrue geopolitical benefits; those that do not slide 
into military weakness. 

Even given this simple conceptual base, writers 
differ on when RMAs have occurred in the past. Iron- 
ically, there is greater agreement on the nature of 
the current RMA. Scholars, military strategists, and 
defense policymakers acknowledge that what drives 
it is a vast improvement in the quality and quantity 
of information made available to military comman- 
ders by improvements in computers and other 
devices for collecting, analyzing, storing, and trans- 
mitting data. The United States Army, for instance, 
talks of “digitized” battle in which a commander 
would use an array of sensors and data-fusion tech- 
nologies to obtain a near-perfect picture of the bat- 
tlefield that would provide the location and status 
of all friendly and most enemy units, thus dispers- 
ing what has been called the “fog of war.” Sucha 
development would certainly represent a sea change 
in the nature of armed conflict. The presence (or 
absence) of accurate information has long shaped 
the conduct of warfare. If the RMA does lift the “fog 
of war,” the results will be stunning, giving those 
armed forces that master the changes immense 
advantages. 

The increasing quality and quantity of military 
information will have a number of corollary effects. 
One is an alteration of the traditional relationship 
between operational complexity and effective con- 
troL Accurate, real-time information and advanced, 
computer-based training and simulation models 
will allow more complex military operations than 
in the past. Simultaneous operations across one or 
more military theaters might soon be possible. At 
the same time, the relationship between accuracy 
and distance in the application of military force 
might change as extremely precise, standoff strikes 
become the method preferred by advanced mili- 
tarles. The RMA could relegate the close-quarters 
clash of troops to history. 

The RMA might change military strategy as well. 
Futurists Alvin and Heidi Toffler have argued that 
information is becoming the basis of economic 
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strength, especially in what they call “Third Wave” 
states. During the “First Wave” of human develop- 
ment, production was primarily agricultural, so mil- 
itary strategies were designed to seize and hold 
territory or steal portable wealth. During the “Sec- 
ond Wave” industrial production dominated, which 
meant that war was often a struggle of attrition 
where belligerents wore down their enemies’ capac- 
ity to feed, clothe, and equip armies. Following this 
logic, “Third Wave” warfare will seek to erode or 
destroy the enemy’s means of collecting, processing, 
storing, and disseminating information.? Instead of 
using explosives to kill and destroy, the warrior of 
the future might fight with a laptop computer from 
a motel room, attacking digital targets with strikes 
launched through fiber-optic webs in order to dam- 
age or alter enemy information infrastructure and 
data resources. The opening words of the next 
global war might be “Log-on successful” rather than 
“Tora, Tora, Tora.” From the perspective of arms 
control, it is a chilling thought that something as 
uncontrollable as a few thousand lines of computer 
code could become a dangerous weapon. 


THE AMERICAN ORTHODOXY 

No organization undertakes a revolution without 
a pressing incentive. This certainly holds for the 
United States military. The Defense Department is 
pursuing the RMA in response to two important 
post—cold war strategic trends. One is a decline in 
the American military force structure and budget 
without a concomitant decline in responsibilities 
and missions, which has generated a growing mis- 
match between means and ends. The other is what 
military and civilian leaders see as the American 
public's limited tolerance for the human toll of 
armed conflict. These two issues form the core 
dilemma of current United States national security 
strategy and drive the quest for the RMA. 

During the wide-ranging reassessment of national 
security strategy in the early 1990s, people like 
Andrew Marshall, director of the Defense Depart- 
ments Office of Net Assessment, and Admiral 
William A. Owens, former vice chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, concluded that an American military 
built along the principles of the RMA could be 
smaller yet more powerful than the present one. To 
use jargon that has become a mantra within the mil- 
itary, the goal was to “leverage technology” to solve 
strategic dilemmas. By the mid-1990s the RMA had 
moved from the realm of theorists and military his- 
torians to the world of force structure planning and 


programming. 
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The RMA quickly entered the mainstream think- 
ing of the American armed forces. Courses appeared 
at war colleges and staff schools, rMa-related arti- 
cles became common in military journals, and mil- 
itary think tanks began to produce studies, reports, 
exercises, and war games. Institutions designed to 
develop, test, and refine RMA-related concepts 
emerged throughout the Department of Defense. 
Government labs explored technologies to make 
the RMA possible, especially in areas such as infor- 
mation gathering, assessment, and dissemination, 
nonlethal weapons, robotics, unmanned military 
systems, new materials, and new energy sources. 

Other nations quickly joined the bandwagon. 
The Australian military hosted one of the first 
major RMA conferences outside the United States in 
Canberra, Australia, in February 1996. At the 


National Institute for Defense Studies in Tokyo, a - 


series of RMA seminars attracted the attention of 
senior policymakers. The French have also begun 
exploration of the RMA. 

Still, the United States military is 
clearly the leader in RMA thinking and 





Four operational concepts form the heart of Joint 
Vision 2010. The first, dominant maneuver, would 
allow overwhelming force against an opponent by 
conducting synchronized operations from dispersed 
locations rather than from a few large bases or 
camps. The second key concept is precision engage- 
ment. This would be based on a “system of systems” 
that would allow United States forces to locate a tar- 
get, attack it with great accuracy, assess the effec- 
tiveness of the attack, and strike again when 
necessary. In many cases, the strike systems them- 
selves would be “stealthy.” The third operational 
concept, full-dimension protection, entails protecting 
friendly forces from enemy information warfare, mis- 
sile attacks, and other threats. The final concept is 
focused logistics, which fuses information, logistics, 
and transportation technology to deliver tailored 
logistics packages at all levels of military operations. 
If attamed, these four concepts would give American 
forces full spectrum dominance over anticipated ene- 
mies in the first two decades of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, assuming such enemies cannot 
develop effective responses to American 


continues to define the “orthodoxy.” In The opening words advances. 

1996 this was codified in Chairman of of the next global While largely excluded from Joint 
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future security environment. Joint 
Vision 2010 projects no revolutionary 
change in the global strategic environ- 
ment over the next decade. The primary task of 
American armed forces, Shalikashvili contends, will 
continue to be to deter conflict and, if that fails, to 
fight and win the nation's wars. Power projection 
enabled by an overseas presence will remain the 
fundamental strategic concept, and the military 
forces of other nations still the primary foe. 

Joint Vision 2010 does, however, anticipate great 
strides in the adoption of new technology, concepts, 
and organizations. It predicts that technology will 
allow even more emphasis on long-range precision 
strikes. New weapons based on directed energy will 
appear. Advances in low observable (“stealth”) 
technologies will augment the ability to mask 
friendly forces from enemies. And improvements in 
information and systems integration technologies 
will provide decision makers with fast and accurate 
information. In combination, these technologies 
will allow increased stealth, mobility, and disper- 
sion, and a higher tempo of operations, all under 
the shield of information superiority. 


“Tora, Tora, Tora.” 


by reducing the casualties and collateral 
damage normally associated with com- 
bat operations. To a great extent, this 1s 
a response to the global communications explosion 
that has expanded the audience for armed conflict 
beyond the participants. To be politically accept- 
able, military operations must minimize casualties. 
Precision conventional strikes are part of this, but 
even more radical change may be possible through 
explicitly nonlethal weapons such as acoustic, laser, 
and high-power microwaves; nonnuclear electro- 
magnetic pulses; high-power jamming; obscurants, 
foams, glues, and slicks; supercaustics that erode 
enemy equipment; magnetohydrodynamics;, infor- 
mation warfare; and soldier protection. The Amer- 
ican military’ interest in nonlethality has increased 
dramatically, but the full implications—especially 
for human rights and ethical limits on the use of 
force—await exploration. 


STOKING A NEW ARMS RACE? 

The military described in Joint Vision 2010 will 
be able to counter a traditional enemy relying on 
massed, armor-heavy formations in relatively open 


terrain. But, since Desert Storm showed the futility 
of pitting an old-fashioned military against a cut- 
ting-edge one in maneuver warfare, future oppo- 
nents are unlikely to repeat Iraqs mistakes. Indeed, 
the world is unlikely to cede permanent military 
superiority to the United States. A few advanced 
nations may emulate the American version of the 
‘RMA, but those with the technological capacity to do 
so do not have the political incentive. 

Most potential enemies will not have the scien- 
tific and technological resources to emulate the 
United States military and will instead seek asym- 
metric counterweights. Like guerrilla warfare'in 
Vietnam, these may not give American enemies the 
ability to win battlefield victories, but they will 
allow them to raise the cost of the conflict, possibly 
to the point of paralyzing American policymakers. 
One example is the “Somali strategy,” in which 
small groups of warriors armed with relatively low- 
cost weapons operate among civilians in an urban 
environment. The United States military envisioned 
in Joint Vision 2010 would: have more trouble with 
such an opponent than with an Iraq- or North 
Korea-style enemy. Even more ominously, potential 

-enemies may turn to terrorism against “soft” targets 
in the United States, perhaps using weapons of 
mass destruction, in order to deter American mili- 
tary action. Even though terrorism may not be the 
preferred method of fighting, enemies of the United 
States may feel that its military power leaves them 
no alternative. : 

. Finally, information warfare is likely to stoke an 
arms race of its own. Even today there is sharp 
competition between computer hackers and virus- 
writers and businesses, networks, and law-abiding 
individuals. As armed forces become more infor- 
mation- and computer-dependent, this competition 
may shift to the military realm. Hacking, virus-writ- 
ing, and crashing data information systems—as 
well as defending against enemy hackers and virus 
writers—may become core military skills, as impor- 

‘tant as the ability to shoot. In this particular arena, 
the American armed services are less clearly supe- 
rior to potential'enemies than in traditional military 
functions, so the spiral of response and counter- 
response is likely to be intense. 


-MARCHING TOWARD THE FRINGE 

The rma described in Joint Vision 2010 does not 
represent a fundamental transformation of armed 
conflict; it is more “hyper-evolutionary” than revo- 
lutionary. But it is possible to use existing trends to 
speculate on the direction armed combat may take 
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beyond 2010 and imagine the problems that could 
emerge. For example, future armed conflict may 
involve little or no direct human contact. Advances 
in robotics and nanotechnology—the ability to 
manipulate and manufacture individual mol- 
ecules—may soon allow the construction of tiny 
but “brilliant” military machines capable of com- 
plex decision making. ‘This could turn warfare into 
a machine-on-machine struggle, with humans on 
the sidelines. Machines may become self-repairing, 
self-replicating, even self-improving. At some point, 
cyborgs—complex machines with some attributes 
of living organisms—may become feasible and the 
proliferation of militarily relevant genetic material 
a key issue for arms control. 

Even more ominously, technology to manipulate 
human thoughts, perceptions, attitudes, and beliefs 
using electronic or chemical means might become 
feasible. This could entail direct “mind control,” 
holograms, and “morphing” an individual by creat- 
ing, manipulating, and transmitting a computer-gen- 
erated image indistinguishable from a real one. It is 
easy to imaginethe horror of such developments, 
but it is equally easy to understand how a belea- 
guered leader might decide that the immorality of 
psychotechnology is justified by a serious security 
threat (especially if the public has already become 
accustomed to such techniques through the enter- 
tainment and advertising industries). If one nation 
opens this Pandora’s box and demonstrates sub- 
stantial progress in psychotechnology, others will 
surely follow, unleashing another kind of arms race. 

Finally, future warfare may also see changes in 
who fights, with the “privatization” of warfare made 
possible, perhaps even likely. If the current RMA 
allows the development of small but effective armed 
forces, powerful transnational mercenary corpora- 
tions may arise. The same factors that led to the 
proliferation of mercenaries in the past—the 
expense of training and sustaining a military force, 
the sporadic need for one, and a moral disdain for 
the profession of arms—show signs of rebirth. In 
coming decades, high-tech, transnational mercenary 
corporations or the private armies of other transna- 
tional corporations may be able to challenge or 
defeat the armed forces of less advanced states. 


DISTANT RUMBLINGS 

Only the historians of the future will know 
whether a full-scale RMA ,was under way in the 
1990s. But for those living-through these times— 
especially policymakers who must deal with arms 
control and proliferation—there is little doubt that 
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Feb 20—The US refuses to recognize the World Trade 
Organization’ funsdiction m a trade dispute with the European 
Union over US legislation penalizing foreign companies doing 
business m Cuba mvolving American property seized by the 
Cuban government in the 1959 revoluton. 

Feb 21—In Adanta, a bomb explodes outside a mghtclub 
frequented by a predommantly gay group of patrons, myuring 
5; police detonate a 2d bomb discovered ; Investigators 
say they have a letter claimmg responsibility by the Army of 
God, a mibtant religious faction, for today’s bombing and 
another Atlanta bombing last month at an abortion clic. 

Feb 23—In New York City, 1 person rs killed and 6 are injured 
when Alı Abu Kamal, a Palesunian, opens fire on the 
observation deck of the Empire State Buildmg, Kamal; who 
later died of self-inflicted gunshot wounds, stated in a letter 
that he was distraught over fmancial matters and angered at 
support for Israel by the United States, Britam, and France. 

Feb 25—In Jacksonville, Flonda, authorities charge Harry 
Shapiro, an Orthodox Jew, with plantmg a pipe bomb on 
February 13 at a synagogue where former Israeli Prime 
Mmuster Shimon Peres was to give a speech, the bomb did not 
detonate and was only discovered on February 22. 

Feb. 28—Chnton certifies Mexico as a US ally in its anndrug efforts 
after securing promises that Mexico will extradite drug traffickers 
and merease prosecution of money launderers and organized 
conme; US anudrug certification status confers continued eligibility 


Feb. 9—Rebel leader Laurent Kabila says his forces have captured 
2 towns m the past 4 days 

Feb. 10—A national one called by the opposition to demand 
Prime Minister Leon Kengo wa Dondo’ resignation, shuts 
down every mayor city 

Feb. 12—The New York Times reports that within the past several 
days Tutsi-led rebels massacred an unknown number of young 
Hutu men from among the 40,000 Rwandan refugees 
encamped in the eastern town of Shabunda 

Feb. 14—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan appeals for an end to 
arhfts of arms to former Rwandan soldiers and Hutu 
milinamen at the Tingi Tingi refugee camp in eastern Zare; 
diplomats and sid workers say the Zaran government ıs 
supplying the arms 

Feb 19—The New York Times reports that reltef officials say 
between 30 and 50 people have been dying of hunger or 
disease each day at the Tung Tingi refugee camp, food 
shipments have been slowed by Zaman army interference and 
by disagreements within the international community. 

Feb 22—Kabila’s rebel forces capture Kalima, a town northeast 
of Kindu, some 30,000 mostly Rwandan refugees flee their 
nearby camp. 

Feb 24—Nine senior army officers say they will jom the eastern 
rebellion against President Mobutu Sese Seko. 

Feb. 25—Kabila arrives in South Africa for peace talks with the 





for US assistance prohibsted to countnes deemed 
with US antidrug efforts; Colombta 1s decertufied for a 2d 
consecutive year, but will not be subject to economic sanctions. 


ZAIRE 


Zairian government, envoys from both sides met in Cape Town 
5 days ago but made no progress. 

Feb. 28—Rehef workers report that rebels have captured Kmdu, 
a town of strategic importance because of its airport and rail 


Feb. 3—Mibtary officials say the fighting between government links 


troops and Tutsi-led rebels m eastern Zare has spread to the 
southern province of Shaba 


UN Secretary Generel Annin cals lonan miemanondl fore 
to assist refugees ın eastern Zare. a 
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5, “Understanding little óf what is happening on the ground, Europeans and 
. Americans have a tendency to simplify, globalize, and overlook the ‘details’. 
- The Great Lakes crisis and the Zairian’ civil war into which it developed are per- 


fect illustrations of the fact that, for better or worse, Africa is now an indepen- 
dent historical actor. Recognizing this will have to be the first step in any 
` “attempt at conflict resolution i in the future.” `° > 





The Great Lakes Crisis Cry 


Tala ~ 


a Nec Lie, l 
GÉRARD PRUNIER . Se 


he crisis in the Great Lakes region of Africa 

that began in late August 1996 has moved 

from one surprising development to another. 
First identified as a local conflict in eastern Zaire, it 
soon developed larger dimensions when it became 
obvious that both the Rwandan and Burundian gov- 
ernments were involved. The scope was broadened 
even further with Uganda’s entry in November, and 
it finally rose to the rank of a major international 
crisis when Zaire itself looked increasingly on the 
brink of collapse as rebel armies pushed deeper and 
deeper into its territory. To understand these related 
but chaotic events as parts of a single picture, we 
have to start with the site where the fuse was lit. 


THE GATHERING STORM ` 

If we try to capture the entire Great Lakes area 
(Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, western Tanzania, and 
North and South Kivu provinces in Zaire) at a 
glance in mid-1996, we have a picture of extremes. 
Uganda was by far the most peaceful and prosper- 
ous country in the area. After 20 years of almost 
constant unrest between 1966 and 1986, it had 
been living for the last 10 years under a stable but 
authoritarian government. This government was 
democratically confirmed in a free and fair presi- 
dential election in May 1996 that the incumbent, 








GÉRARD PRUNTER Is a senior researcher at the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique tn Paris His most recent book is 
The Rwanda Crisis: History of a Genocide, 2d ed. (New York: 
Columbia Untversity Press, 1997). 


ae nee. 
Yoweri Museveni, won with more than 70-pércent 
of the vote. The economy was on the mend, boast- 
ing a robust 7 percent growth rate over the previ- 
ous five or six years. 

But Uganda was plagued by two guerrilla move- 
ments in its economically weak and ethnically het- 
erogeneous northern region. One, the West Nile 
Bank Liberation Front, was linked to remnants of 
the Idi Amin regime. The other, the Lord’s Resis- 
tance Army, was composed of adherents of the Holy 
Spirit Movement, a millenarian group of mainly 
Acholi tribesmen. Both were armed and supplied by 
the Sudanese government in retaliation for the help 
Museveni provided to the rebel Sudanese People's 
Liberation Army. Uganda's two guerrilla move- 
ments, however, were weak and operated in areas 
of the country that were too peripheral to represent 
a real threat to the regime. 

Rwanda in mid-1996 presented a very different 
picture. Traumatized by the 1994 genocide in which 
800,000 Tutsi and liberal Hutu had been slaugh- 
tered, the country was staggering back to its knees. 
The economy was in ruins, the mostly Tutsi gov- 
ernment was not trusted by the Hutu majority, and 
the new Tutsi masters were ill at ease ruling a pop- 
ulation they knew had not entirely turned its back 
on the perpetrators of the genocide. Even the mod- 
erate Hutu government ministers, heirs to the for- 
mer opposition parties of the late President Juvénal 
Habyarimana’s government, were uneasy because 
Prime Minister Faustin Twagiramungu and Interior 
Minister Seth Sendashonga had been forced to 
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resign in August 1995, leaving the Tutsi Rwandan 
Patriotic Front (RPF) regime in which they served 
ethnically and politically isolated. Last, over 2 mil- 
lion hostile refugees were camped on the borders, 
with those in Zaire counting among their numbers 
50,000 soldiers of the former Rwandan Armed 
Forces (FAR); intelligence sources indicated that 
these soldiers were in the process of rearming and 
that an attack on Rwanda was imminent. 

Burundi was in an even worse situation. The 
country had been in a state of permanent unrest 
since the murder of democratically elected Presi- 
dent Melchior Ndadaye in October 1993. In 
September : 

1994 a' power- i 
sharing agree; 
ment was 

brokered bet- 

ween the Tutsi- 

dominated 

Union for Nat- 

ional Progress 

(UPRONA) Oppo- 

sition and the 

Hutu majority- 

supported Dem- 

ocratic Front 

of Burundi 

(FRODEBU) gov- 

ernment. But 

the agreement 

was eroded by 

the constant 

sniping of Tutsi 

extremists, 

who branded 

Tutsi moderate 

Prime Minister 

Anatole Kan- 

yenkiko a sell- 

out and eventually forced him to resign. Former 
FRODEBU Interior Minister Leonard Nyangoma had 
gone into exile and created a political movement, 
the National Council for the Defense of Democracy 
(CNDD), whose armed branch, the Democratic 
Defense Front (FDD), started guerrilla warfare oper- 
ations in northern Burundi from its rear bases in the 
Zairian province of South Kivu. 

Late 1995 and early 1996 saw intensified fight- 
ing and a growing civilian death toll. With the 
Rwandan genocide still fresh in everybody's mem- 
ory, both the Burundian Tutsi and the international 
community feared a new catastrophe. Caught 





between mounting FDD guerrilla violence and 
increasingly savage repression by the Tutsi-domi- 
nated army, FRODEBU constitutional President 
Sylvestre Ntibantunganya became practically pow- 
erless. He was finally removed in July 1996 by a 
bloodless army coup that returned to power former 
President Pierre Buyoya, a Tutsi and the losing can- 
didate in the June 1993 elections. 

The situation had gotten so out of hand that Bu- 
yoya, a moderate, could not stop the army killings; 
at the same time, Hutu support for the rebels kept 
increasing. When Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania 
imposed an economic blockade on Burundi to “pun- 
ish” Buyoya for 
having taken 
power from an 
elected if hap- 
less govern- 
ment, the FDD 
stepped up its 
attacks. The 
capital city of 
Bujumbura 
came under dir- 
ect threat, and 
it looked as if 
the genocide 
many had fear- 
ed might act- 
ually happen. 

But the final 
explosion did 
not come from 
these conflict 
areas; it came 
instead from 
Zaire. Zaire was 
host to armed 
and politically 
active refugees 
and guerrillas from Rwanda and Burundi and also a 
hotbed of violent political problems of its own. These 
problems were not new. The Zairian regime was 
largely a product of the cold war. General Mobutu 
Sese Seko had been helped into power by the West 
during the civil war in the early 1960s because he 
was considered the only strong and unequivocally 
pro-Western contender in the conflict. His enemies 
were either communist-supported or potentially 
weak secessionists. But after almost 30 years of 
despotic and corrupt rule, Mobutu was finally chal- 
lenged in the late 1980s as the communist threat 
vanished from the international scene. 


The convening of a national conference put the 
country’s politics in a state of permanent crisis by 
early 1991. Mobutu used every available means— 

‘from corruption to violence—to shore up his 
declining dictatorship, and the opposition appeared 
too weak and divided to offer a credible alternative. 
One interesting but dangerous aspect of the 
national conference was its willingness, after 30 
years of enforced silence, to consider any political 
or social problem in the country. Given the ethnic 
rivalries in some areas of Zaire, particularly in 
North and South Kivu provinces, this was highly 
explosive. National conference delegates from Kivu 
fought each other in Kinshasa according to complex 
and shifting patterns of ethnic rivalries, but they all 
agreed on one point: Kivu’s Kinyarwanda speakers 
were to be politically eliminated and possibly forced 
back physically into Rwanda. 

There were many layers of Rwandan immigra- 
tion in eastern Zaire, especially in North Kivu. The 
first group of Rwandans had arrived there probably 
over 200 years ago. These were both Tutsi and 
Hutu. Many—mostly Hutu—were later “imported” 
by the Belgians, who were short of manpower in the 
Congo during the colonial years while their man- 
date territory of Ruanda-Urundi was overpopu- 
lated.! A third and purely Tutsi layer was made up 
of refugees who had fled the 1959 to 1963 mas- 
sacres and the imposition of a Hutu ethnic state at 
the time of Rwanda’s independence in 1962. And a 
fourth and exclusively Hutu group had arrived in 
August 1994, fleeing the RPF takeover in Rwanda. 

Except for the latest arrivals, who were armed 
and in a very peculiar state, the other groups in 
Kivu had been intermarrying for years, and it was 
often difficult to tell clearly which group an indi- 
vidual belonged to. Nevertheless, because of eco- 
nomic envy (the Banyarwanda, or Rwandan 
community, had done very well for itself in Kivu), 
the national conference delegates decided to apply 
selectively an already unjust and contradictory set 
of citizenship laws. The net result was that the Ban- 





1Rwanda and Burundi were parts of former German East 
Africa; they were conquered by the Belgian army in 1916 
and later given to Brussels as mandate territories by the 
League of Nations. 
2Contrary to a commonly held belief, Hutu and Tutsi are 
not tribes. They are two social divisions of the Barundi and 
tribes who may have had a different racial orl- 
o pe ee ken 
same language, and intermarned for hundreds of years. 
Their soctal conflicts existed before colonization but had 
never reached the level of open and masstve violence that 
developed in the 1960s and after. 
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yarwanda in Kivu were progressively disenfran- 
chised politically. President Mobutu, who had used 
the Banyarwanda before as local allies against a hos- 
tile local populace (this was another cause of Kivu 
hostility), was happy to deflect antigovernment sen- 
timent toward another target and supported the 
anti-Banyarwanda movement. 

When local tribes arranged to have people from 
other parts of the country transferred out of Kivu 
so that they could gain control of the police and 
army units, things started to turn ugly. By early 
1993 militia groups were killing Banyarwanda in 
North Kivu. Previously, both Hutu and Tutsi in 
Kivu had joined to-resist local pressure against 
them; now, with the civil war in Rwanda in full 
swing, the two elements of the Banyarwanda com- 
munity turned against each other. 

North Kivu became the scene of a three-way war 
in 1993 between Tutsi, Hutu, and autochtones, or 
local tribes. The arrival of armed and militantly 
anti-Tutsi refugees from Rwanda in mid-1994 did 
not improve matters. Soon North Kivu underwent 
an ethnic cleansing that left thousands of Tutsi dead 
and forced the survivors to flee to Rwanda, where 
the Tutsi-led RPF had just taken power. 

In South Kivu the situation had been slightly bet- 
ter. National conference delegates from this province 
had also decided to marginalize the Banyarwanda 
politically, but in South Kivu there was no 
dichotomy between Tutsi and Hutu.2 The local Ban- 
yarwanda were called “Banyamulenge,” from the 
name of the area in which they had settled. They 
were mostly Tutsi who had come to South Kivu in 
the early nineteenth century after losing in intra- 
Tutsi feudal wars in Rwanda. The few Hutu clients 
who had come with their Tutsi patrons had been 
“Tutsified” over the years and the group was homo- 
geneous. In 1993 and 1994 the Banyamulenge 
watched with trepidation the fate of their North 
Kivu cousins. By mid-1996, when they began to be 
harassed by the local “Zairian” authorities who, as 
in North Kivu, had been progressively taken over by 
autochtones, they knew that the time to act had 
come. Unlike the North Kivu Tutsi, who had been 
attacked when Rwanda was at war and thus unable 


to help, they had the possibility of recourse in Kigali. 


GENERAL KAGAME’S WAR 

If the catalyst of the conflict was local—the per- 
secution of the Banyamulenge by a Kinshasa-sup- 
ported South Kivu tribal coalition—the reasons why 
it broke out, and especially why it broke out on 
such a large scale, involved the entire region. And 
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when the rrF regime in Kigali finally decided to act 
as the Banyamulenge’s godfather, it was because it 
had serious concerns that went far beyond the fate 
of the embattled South Kivu minority. 

The first, of course, was the threat posed by the 
guerrillas coming from Zaire to kill and plant land 
mines on the Rwandan side of the border. Mobutu 
made no effort to restrain them because of his dis- 
like of the new regime in Rwanda, which he judged 
to be obedient to Museveni’s Uganda. In any case, 
given the progressive disintegration of the Zairian 
Armed Forces (Faz) and the civilian administration 
since 1991, it is not even certain that he could have 
done anything to stop the former Far desperadoes 
had he wanted to. 

Using money they had taken with them when 
they had fled Rwanda in 1994, the former FAR and 
the political leadership responsible for the genocide 
had been buying weapons on the international mar- 
ket, especially from China. Their cross-border raids 
had intensified during late 1995 and early 1996 and 
were posing a serious security threat in such a small 
country as Rwanda. In addition, these attacks 
caused violent bouts of Rwandan army repression, 
which usually targeted Hutu peasants, thus wors- 
ening the already poor political climate in the coun- 
try. For several months General Paul Kagame—the 
vice president, minister of defense, and real master 
of Rwanda—had been making threatening noises 
about the presence of the refugee camps in Kivu, 
complaining that the international community was 
unable to curb the military activities based there. 
His problem was that sending the Rwandan army 
across the border to attack the camps would have 
been a violation of international law and very poor 
public relations, since the former Far fighters were 
hiding among genuine refugees who would have 
suffered massively from the attacks. 

Apart from this problem General Kagame had to 
worry about Burundi. The economic embargo 
imposed on Burundi after the Buyoya coup was bit- 
ing only one way. The restrictions on imports 
affected the Burundian army but for obvious rea- 
sons did not touch Leonard Nyangoma’s Hutu guer- 
rillas, who were operating out of Zaire. The result 
was catastrophic for the Tutsi forces. 

Here there were two dangers for the rpr. If the 
Tutsi regime in Burundi were overthrown, the 





3President between 1976 and 1987, Bagaza is a mili 
man who comes from the same southern area of B 
(Bururi) that all presidents have come from for the last 30 
years, with the brief exception of Melchior Ndadaye. 


Rwandan guerrillas would acquire an extremely 
threatening base on Rwanda’s southern border (for 
the last 18 months ex-Far forces had been operat- 
ing jointly with the FDD against the Burundian reg- 
ular army). It was also likely that killings on a 
quasi-genocidal scale would break out against the 
Tutsi minority. Buyoya, who was perceived by Tutsi 
extremists as a “dove,” would be swept out of office 
and replaced, most likely by his cousin, Jean-Bap- 
tiste Bagaza, who was considered a hard-liner.3 It 
was well known that Bagaza believed that if there 
were an anti-Tutsi genocide, the situation would be 
militarily untenable and that the biological survival 
of the group could only be ensured by a mass exo- 
dus; Rwanda was the only country where the Tutsi 
could expect to be welcomed. 

For the Rwandan regime this was not an attrac- 
tive proposition. After the Rwandan genocide about 
80 percent of the country’s Tutsi population was 
made up of former exiles who had left Rwanda in 
their early childhood or had been born abroad. 
Since Tutsi dwellings had been destroyed together 
with the dwellers, these returnees occupied the 
houses of the Hutu refugees who had fled to Zaire 
and Tanzania after the genocide, and any return of 
these refugees was likely to cause thorny problems 
of house and land occupation in an already over- 
populated country. Having half a million or more 
Tutsi refugees arriving suddenly from Burundi was 
the last thing Kagame needed. Thus the survival of 
the Tutsi regime in Burundi was not only a question 
of group solidarity, but a major question of self- 
interest for Rwanda’s government. And with some 
luck, it appeared the Banyamulenge could provide 
a solution to all the problems facing the RPF regime. 


KABILA’S SECOND COMING 

The final element that tied together the whole 
bundle of complexities was the political resurrec- 
tion of Laurent-Désiré Kabila. Kabila, a Muluba 
from Zaire’s mineral-rich Shaba province (the for- 
mer secessionist Katanga), had been one of the 
main actors in the 1964 to 1965 communist-backed 
insurrection against the Leopoldville—now Kin- 
shasa—government. He had later disappeared from 
sight and retreated to his microsecessionist enclave 
near Lake Tanganyika, where he made a living from 
gold smuggling. He alternately fought and collabo- 
rated with local Faz units, and although totally 
absent from the national scene in Zaire (he had not 
even tried to go to the national conference in 1991), 
he was well-known locally in the Uvira-Fizi- 
Kalemie area. 


The young Banyamulenge boys who were chaf- 
ing at the bit and asking General Kagame for per- 
mission to go home and fight were both a resource 
and an embarrassment for the RPF regime.* They 
were in a position to perform all the cleaning-up 
tasks that would have served Kigali well. Although 
technically Zairians, they were bound to be per- 
ceived first as Banyarwanda. Using Kabila as a form 
of local cover could solve the problem. Thus, 
almost as soon as the Banyamulenge fighting broke 
out in late August and early September 1996, Kabila 
was propelled forward and helped in recruiting a 
number of local Zairian autochtones. Many of these 
were Bashi, members of a tribe living around 
Bukavu that had serious problems with the govern- 
ment in Kinshasa. 

The Banyamulenge guerrillas were infiltrated 
back into Zaire from Rwanda to aid their brethren 
in the hills above Uvira. Fighting had already begun 
there and several dozens, possibly hundreds, of 
Banyamulenge civilians had been killed. 
The young men trained by the rrr did a 
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cept them, and there were heavy casualties among 
the civilian population caught in the cross fire. 

It took the combined Banyamulenge and Kabila 
forces fewer than 10 days to completely eradicate the 
Burundian refugee camps. As a next step, they 
moved against the Rwandan refugee camps that were 
located in the same area and all the way up the west- 
ern shore of Lake Kivu. Synchronizing their actions 
with these strikes, mysterious “armed men” began 
attacking the Rwandan refugee camps closest to the 
border in North Kivu (Katale and Kahindo). 

Contrary to what was written later, these ghostly 
attackers were not the Banyamulenge, who were 
then too busy in South Kivu, but a mixture of Masisi 
Tutsi from North Kivu—who had survived the mas- 
sacres of the previous year, run away to Rwanda, and 
had been rearmed by the rRrr—and autochtones 
tribes (Bahunde, Banyanga) who had been fighting 
the Rwandan Hutu refugees encroaching on their 
land. Although these very same Bahunde and 
Banyanga had been among the killers of 
Tutsi the year before, the fact that they 


quick clean job, hitting both the local FaZ if the cata lyst of had now switched sides and were attack- 
units that were taking part in the . ing the refugees was enough to earn them 
pogroms and the Babembe militias the the conflict was the support of Kigali. Provided with heavy 
Faz was in the process of arming. By early local... the machine guns and light artillery by the 
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went into action with them. The attacks Entire region. ing refugees into Mugunga camp. The 


were ruthless, aiming in some cases at 
hospitals where patients were killed in 
their beds. The message was clear and the Burun- 
dian refugees scattered. 

About 60,000 of the refugees were caught by the 
Banyamulenge and taken to the border under 
armed escort. They were picked up by the Burun- 
dian army on the other side for “clearing.” A per- 
centage were killed outright and the rest put in 
concentration camps. The remaining refugees— 
over 100,000—moved deeper into Zaire, toward 
Lobutu. The FDD guerrillas retreated. They crossed 
the border and fighting immediately escalated in 
northern Burundi in the provinces of Cibitoke, 
Ngozi, and Kayanza. The aim of the guerrillas was 
obviously to cross Burundi in order to escape east- 
ward into Tanzania, where they hoped to establish 
new rear bases. The Burundian army tried to inter- 





4These fighters had joined the ref during the war or even 
after, knowing that military experience would one day be 
useful at home. 





fighting then paused to give Kabila and an 
advance party of Banyamulenge time to 
come up the western shore of Lake Kivu and join 
their allies in the north. 

When they arrived in November they attacked 
Mugunga with rear echelon support from the 
Rwandan army. Mugunga cracked in less than 24 
hours, showing that for all its rearming FAR had not 
improved its fighting capacity much since 1994. As 
for the FAz forces, they ran away—as they had done 
everywhere since the beginning of the clashes more 
than two months before. The Kabila/Banyamu- 
lenge/North Kivu militia attack on Mugunga 
yielded an unexpected result: about two-thirds of 
the refugees suddenly regrouped and crossed into 
Rwanda en masse. The move was so unexpected 
that no effort was made to stop them, even to count 
or register them. 

This sudden exodus was the product of a triple 
and contradictory set of circumstances. First, the 
cadres of the former Rwandan regime who had 
been intimidating the refugees and preventing them 
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from going home—telling them that the Tutsi 
would kill them—had fled deeper into Zaire, leav- 
ing the refugees to decide for themselves. There was 
also a fear that if they stayed in Zaire they would be 
killed by the attackers; many had been shot outright 
and it was feared that they would all be liquidated 
if they stayed. Because a large number of the 
refugees had taken part in the 1994 genocide, they 
were familiar with the concept of mass killmg. They 
hoped that by crossing the border they would 


become internationally more visible and therefore’ 


less vulnerable. And then—but this became clear 
only about two months later—it seems that a num- 
ber of the perpetrators of the genocide calculated 
that the confusion of 600,000 people stampeding 
home would give them sufficient cover to reenter 
Rwanda without being detected. 

The sudden rush home of over 60 percent of the 
Rwandan refugees had a major international impact. 
For six weeks France had been insisting that it was 

‘ necessary to intervene in Kivu to help the refugees, 
who were being assaulted and cut off from humani- 
tarian aid. The international response had been slug- 
gish. But by early November a number of countries, 
including Spain, Italy, and Great Britain, had finally 
lined up behind the French proposal. 

The United States, still smarting from the Somali 
disaster of 1993, was markedly reluctant. Part of its 
reluctance also came from a suspicion that the 
French proposal was less than candid, hiding plans 
of military neutralization, if not outright recon- 
quest, of Kivu province. Paris was panicked at the 
idea that the Zairian regime was about to collapse, 
with catastrophic results for the so-called pré carré, 
the francophone “protected domain” in Africa. In 
French government circles the Banyamulenge/ 
Kabila/Rwandan forces on the attack in Kivu were 
often described as agents of Washington, intent on 
undermining French influence on the continent. 
Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni was supposed 
to be the hidden coordinator of this grand strategy. 
Just a few hours before the Rwandan refugees 
started returning home, United States President Bill 
Clinton finally agreed to send American troops into 
Kivu. The exodus gave everybody second thoughts, 
and after a period of confused meetings the entire 
proposal was quietly folded up. 


FOUR CONFLICTS IN ONE 

After the exodus the entire situation started to 
shift. At first Kabila had been a diplomatic and mil- 
itary tool of Kigali, and the war had been motivated 
largely by factors relating to the situations in 


Burundi and Rwanda. But Kagame had reached all 
his objectives in less than three months, and the 
dynamics of the conflict kept moving beyond what 
had initially been envisioned. 

Uganda, which some had considered the hidden 
hand behind the entire operation, came unexpect- 
edly under attack from Zairian territory on Novem- 
ber 14, 1996, exactly when the Rwandan refugees 
were pouring back home. At the same time, Kabila 


` began to feel that the ease with which he had won 


his first victories had created new prospects for him. 
Zaire, however, which had been rotting at the core 
for a decade, started to fall apart even before Kabila’s 
men came to attack. Meanwhile, the domestic situ- 
ations in both Rwanda and Burundi began to get 
worse. The result was to create not one but four dif- 
ferent conflicts that should be looked at separately 
although they interconnect in many ways. 

The first conflict is the continuation of the 
Burundi civil war that started in October 1993. 
Eliminating Leonard Nyangoma’ rear bases in South 
Kivu was not enough to crush the rpD—in fact it 
was spurred into action. Between July and October 
1996, the FDD had believed that its increased mili- 
tary pressure on Bujumbura was about to bring 
political dividends. President Buyoya had begun to 
talk about negotiating, a very dangerous move for 
him with Jean-Baptiste Bagaza and other extremists 
breathing down his neck. The embargo seemed to 
be working in pushing negotiations. By mid-to-late 
October, everything had changed. 

After the military disaster in Uvira, Nyangoma fled 
to Tanzania, where former President Julius Nyerere, 
who was at the center of the diplomatic move to cre- 
ate the embargo and who had been pushing for nego- 
tiations, received him. But when Buyoya was asked 
to come to Nyerere’ home village for a heart-to-heart 
talk, he said that he had changed his mind and would 
not negotiate after all. A few weeks later he arrested 
Bagaza and several other Tutsi extremist leaders, thus 
gaining a wider margin for maneuver. Nyangoma had 
no choice but to step up military operations. Unable 
to control the new surge of violence, the Burundian 
army started rounding up civilians in the northern 
provinces. By late February 1997, over 200,000 peas- 
ants had been “regrouped” in what were, in every- 
thing but name, concentration camps. 

The second conflict was a renewal of civil strife 
in Rwanda. When General Kagame destroyed the 
refugee camps in Kivu and forced their inhabitants 
back home, he had removed in one fell swoop an 
obvious external danger. But by early January 1997 
it became obvious that he had traded it for a more 


insidious form of violence. Among the returnees 
were a number of former soldiers and militant civil- 
ian interhamwe, members of the militia created in 
1991 by the Habyarimana regime. The interhamwe 
had been at the heart of the system that had orga- 
nized the 1994 genocide and had left behind arms 
caches when they fled to Zaire. Given the lack of 
sympathy Hutu peasants felt toward the new Tutsi- 
led regime, the militant returnees could count on 
the neutrality if not the passive cooperation of a 
majority of the rural population. 

A spate of killings in January and February, tar- 
geting, among others, European expatriates— 
including aid workers and one priest—who were 
believed to be aiding the regime, led to violent 
reprisals by the army. The government was still in 
control but the killings were taking place in broad 
daylight, only a few miles from Kigali. In many 
rural areas Tutsi survivors of the genocide, 
swamped by returnees among whom they could 
recognize several of the 1994 killers, started to 
panic and asked the government to regroup them 
under army protection. Some observers thought 
they could diagnose a progressive “Burundization” 
of the situation. 

Uganda was the center of the third conflict. For 
several years the Sudanese government had been 
supporting the West Nile Bank Liberation Front 
and the Lords Liberation Army guerrillas. From 
1993 onward, when the Sudanese army offensive 
had reached its southern borders, part of this sup- 
port was rechanneled through the Equateur and 
Haut Zaire provinces of Zaire. 

A more coordinated form of cooperation between 
Khartoum and Kinshasa, based on their common 
enmity toward Museveni, led the two governments 
to use the Bunia landing strip to bring in supplies. 
The area around Bunia offered potentially useful 
resources to Sudanese military intelligence operat- 
ing out of Juba; tabliq activists had moved there after 
suffering a military defeat in Uganda in April 1996.5 
The Sudanese went to work, making the tabliq col- 





5The tabliq are a Muslim sect originating in Pakistan that 
has proselytized in East Africa. Normally it is a pietist rather 
than an activist group but its Ugandan branch has turned 
violent in the 1990s, occupying mosques and killing “bad” 
mams. The tablig started a guerrilla group in Bunyoro dis- 
trict ın early 1996, were attacked by the Ugandan army in 
April and May of that year, and then took refuge m eastern 
Zare. i 


SThe Bakonjo are an ethnic group that has fought every 
government in Uganda since 1952 for greater autonomy 
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laborate with Bakonjo elements from the Ruwenzori 
area who lived nearby and with a number of Rwan- 
dan Hutu interhamwe militants from North Kivu.6 

The resulting coalition, the Alliance of Demo- 
cratic Forces (ADF), launched its attacks against 
Uganda in the Kasese area. Since mid-November 
the ADF has kept up a regular stream of hit-and-run 
operations from Zaire and from the heavily wooded _ 
slopes of Mount Ruwenzori, on the border between 
the two countries. To try to cut it off from its rear 
bases the Ugandan army penetrated into Zaire, 
often collaborating with Kabilas men, who were by 
then making their way northward, chasing armed 
Hutu “refugees” as they went . 

In Zaire itself Laurent-Désiré Kabila had begun 
to move into a larger political and military frame. 
Since he had started to wage war with only about 
1,000 men, he had soon needed to recruit more. He 
did this locally and by integrating a large number 
of Zairians living in the East African diaspora. This 
in itself was an encouraging political sign. The man 
who had been denounced by the Zairian media as 
a “stooge of foreigners” was now increasingly con- 
sidered an alternative to the decaying Mobutu dic- 
tatorship. By early March 1997 he had made contact 
with important Belgian mining interests who 
seemed interested by his potential. This is why one 
can speak of a fourth conflict, since the military 
operations that were to take Kabila’s forces from the 
extreme northeast (Watsa, Bafwasende, Isiro) to the 
edge of Shaba in the south (Kalemie), and to the 
occupation of the provincial capital of Kisangani, 
were now the beginning of a new conflict as much 
as the end of the previous one. 


OVERLOOKING THE DETAILS 

UN efforts to deal with the Great Lakes crisis as a 
single entity were misguided, the product of a cer- 
tain Western attitude that is mainly attentive to the 
international great powers’ frames of reference and 
that tends to downplay the local roots of conflict. 
Understanding little of what is happening on the 
ground, Europeans and Americans have a tendency 
to simplify, globalize, and overlook the “details.” 
This is exactly the attitude that presided over the 
clumsy “peace attempts” in Somalia between 1992 
and 1995. The Great Lakes crisis and the Zairian 
civil war into which it developed are perfect illus- 
trations of the fact that, for better or for worse, 
Africa is now an independent historical actor. Rec- 
ognizing this will have to be the first step in any 
attempt at conflict resolution in the future. a 
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Endgame in Zaire 


PETER ROSENBLUM 


even years after President Mobutu Sese Seko 

grudgingly gave in to calls for a democratic 

transition in Zaire, rebels have swept through 
the country and exposed that transition’s hollow- 
ness. What was initially an unlikely group to take 
over a state has grown in stature as it has progressed 
in battle, benefiting not only from Rwandan, Ugan- 
dan, and possibly Angolan support, but from the 
depredations of the Zairian armed forces and the 
wishful thinking of the population. Moreover, 
Mobutu’s own strategy for holding power has 
turned against him. Consciously fomented rivalries 
among the political and military elites, which 
served to prevent challenges to his power, now pre- 
vent these elites from unifying in their own self- 
interest. The national army, which Mobutu 
undermined to prevent the kind of coup that first 
brought him to power, is proving in battle the suc- 
cess of his efforts. Only civil society has flourished, 
though its accomplishments have been overlooked 
in the turmoil. 

Ironically, the conflict that set the rebellion in 
motion was local and not unlike the myriad other 
disputes that might arise in a country with a con- 
tracting economy and more than 400 ethnic groups. 
It involved a struggle for political and economic 
control in and around the town of Uvira, across 
Lake Tanganyika from Burundis capital city of 
Bujumbura. 

After the 1994 genocide in Rwanda and the 
breakdown of order in Burundi that began in 1993, 
more than 1 million, primarily Hutu, refugees set- 
tled along the eastern border of Zaire, adding to the 
hardship of the local population and creating an 
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uncertainty that helped rekindle dormant feuds. 
There was a strong consensus in Zaire that the 
refugees should be sent home. At the same time, 
many Zairians in the east sympathized with the 
Hutu populations in Rwanda and Burundi that had 
long been dominated by Tutsis. Local politicians 
from Uvira took advantage of the two sentiments to 
settle past scores with the Banyamulenge, a Tutsi 
community firmly anchored in the region for a cen- 
tury or more. “Curiously,” as Zairians like to say 
when suggesting a conspiracy, parliamentary reso- 
lutions calling for the expulsion of refugees began 
to refer to the Banyamulenge as well. 

Uncertainty in the face of eventual democratic 
elections was another cause of conflict. The citi- 
zenship of ethnic Rwandans—Hutus and Tutsis liv- 
ing in Zaire and known as Banyarwanda—had been 
in doubt since a 1981 law requiring proof of ances- 
try back to the nineteenth century. In some parts of 
Kivu province the Banyarwanda represented a sub- 
stantial majority of the population. If allowed to 
vote they would almost certainly seize power. 

None of this should make any difference, since 
the 1981 law contravenes international law and the 
principles of the Organization of African States. But 
such legal niceties were lost in the clamor of politi- 
cians insisting on the. right of sovereignty. Corrup- 
tion and political instability also prevented the 
conflict over citizenship from being addressed in a 
legitimate forum, encouraging the search for alter- 
native solutions, such as mass expulsion. 

Violence against ethnic Rwandans—without dis- 
tinction between Hutus and Tutsis—began in North 
Kivu. In the spring of 1993, Tutsis and Hutus had 
fought together against “indigenous” Hunde and 
Nyanga, who would later become members of the 
rebel coalition. Without resolving the underlying 


political issues, nongovernmental organizations 
(NGOs) and local government officials succeeded in 
installing a fragile peace. But it came undone in 
1995. Most people blamed the new Rwandan 
refugees, which was true in part, though not 
because of infiltration by interhamwe (Hutu militia 
from Rwanda) and former Rwandan army members 
but because of the glut of weapons and the general 
insecurity created by the refugee crisis. The Hutu 
combatants did join the fighting later, in early 1996, 
by which time the Hutu-Tutsi alliance had broken 
down and full-scale war had erupted. 

Not surprisingly, the targeting of Tutsis in North 
Kivu province recalled the horrors of the genocide 
and elicited a strong response from Rwanda. High- 
ranking Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF) officials 
were deeply upset and blamed the international 
community. One can imagine the frustration in 
Kigali in August and September 1996 when a sim- 
ilar pattern that targeted the Tutsis even more 
directly began to unfold in South Kivu. It was at 
this time that Zairian authorities stepped up their 
intimidation of Banyamulenge, threatening the 
entire community with expulsion. Meanwhile, the 
international community did nothing. 

The events in North and South Kivu only explain 
the timing of the eventual attack that launched the 
rebellion. There were other factors, the most impor- 
tant of which were linked to Rwandan internal 
security. The security situation in western Rwanda 
had been decaying rapidly through the summer of 
1996, apparently because of increased incursions 


from the refugee camps in the Goma area—only ` 


“apparently” because an unknown portion of the 
violence was linked to struggles within the RPF and 
among Tutsi returnees from different countries. 
Rwandan authorities had repeatedly warned the 
international community—indeed, Rwandan leader 
Paul Kagame had informed the United States 
directly of his intentions—that Rwanda would act 
against the camps if no other solution was found. 
These factors converged in the attacks that began 
slowly in September and then turned into a light- 
ning sweep from south to north along 300 miles of 
the eastern frontier of Zaire, beginning with the 
capture of Uvira on October 24, Bukavu on Octo- 
ber 30, and Goma on November 1. To the unex- 
pressed relief of the international community, the 
festering refugee problem was suddenly lanced. It 
was in no way a coincidence. At the very moment 
the international community appeared willing to 
intervene with a multinational force—but unwill- 
ing to disarm the Hutu combatants—the “rebels” 
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attacked Mugunga, the biggest remaining refugee 
camp and, during the week of November 10 to 17, 
unleashed the largest refugee repatriation in history. 
About 400,000 refugees walked home to Rwanda at 
that time. While 700,000 remained in worsening 
conditions, the momentum for international inter- 


vention quickly tapered off. 
KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


The rebel advances were not welcomed by the 
Zairian population; the Tutsi factor alone was 
enough to alienate most Zairians. In addition, the 
tepid international reaction to overt Rwandan inter- 
vention deeply offended Zairians; they felt their 
country had been reduced to a receptacle for 
unwanted refugees. Even people who had devoted 
their lives to fighting the Mobutu regime were upset 
by the stories of troops fleeing before the rebels. 

Suddenly, the rebellion acquired a Zairian 
“leader,” Laurent-Désiré Kabila, a Muluba from 
northern Shaba province who had been largely 
invisible in recent years but whose name was 
known from previous rebellions. Kabila had fought 
with independence leader Patrice Lumumba and 
had joined in the Mulele rebellion in the mid- 
1960s. He had since lived an increasingly sedentary 
life with his fellow combatants near the southern 
tip of Kivu. There they engaged in gold trafficking 
and periodic armed forays that were rarely taken 
seriously. According to official accounts, Kabila 
joined the battle in Lemera, near Uvira on October 
8. There he reportedly formed an alliance with the . 
Banyamulenge. But there are no signs that he 
played a role in any of the field combat. His arrival 
was dismissed by most Zairians as a transparent 
effort by Rwanda and Uganda to give the rebellion 
a Zairian face. Motivated in part by Kabila’ deft 
maneuvering—but even more by fear of renewed 
military rampages and the nearly desperate hope for 
a “hero” to save them—Zairians began to mitigate 
their skepticism and hesitantly welcome Kabila. 

The mysteries surrounding the rebellion remain, 
no doubt intentionally. Little is known about who 
is actually fighting or what authority Kabila really 
has. Are the fighters Ugandan? Rwandan? Angolan? 
Zairian? Who is pulling strings? Is Kabila “Zairian- 
izing” the rebellion as it sweeps through the coun- 
try, or simply winning the battle of appearances 
necessary for popular support? During a visit by 
this author to Shaba and Kinshasa over Christmas, 
‘Zairians asked these questions before dismissing 
Kabila as a puppet and speculating—hopefully— 
that the United States was the puppeteer. That at 
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least would alleviate the insult of a Rwandan inva- 
sion and return to their country the status of a 
major international prize. 

One of the greatest mysteries about the rebellion 
is why it did not happen before. Predictions of sus- 
tained chaotic violence have been standard since 
the transition began in 1990. When it appeared to 
be spinning out of control in early 1993, the United 
States State Department projected a scenario of 
“Somalia and Liberia rolled into one, with vast 
potential for immense refugee flows, regional desta- 
bilization, and humanitarian disaster.” But Zaire 
defied predictions then, just as it had in 1991, when 
many experts predicted starvation in Kinshasa after 
the army’s pillaging of the modern economic sector 
and the wholesale withdrawal of foreign aid. The 
“spell” of nonviolence remained largely unbroken, 
and Zairians succeeded in muddling through the 
economic disaster. 

This points to a dramatic resilience in Zairian 
society, and one that is not simply a pas- 
sive phenomenon (as many political ana- 





contracted to its size in 1958 with a present popu- 
lation more than twice as large. 

The political transition has been nearly a com- 
plete failure, ending where it began: with no effec- 
tive national government independent of Mobutu's 
personal will. The period has seen four phases and 
more than a half-dozen governments. From 1990 
to 1992, Mobutu sought to direct the process from 
above. In August 1992 he consented to the con- 
vening of the Sovereign National Conference, a 
broad-based assembly of nearly 3,000 participants 
intended to lay a course for Zaire’s future. The exu- 
berance of the conference, which effectively func- 
tioned from April 6 to December 6, 1992, gave way 
to resistance and struggle when Mobutu dismissed 
the government of Prime Minister Etienne Tshi- 
sekedi in January 1993. The resistance was worn 
down during the third phase, as Mobutu revived 
the discredited National Assembly and named his 
own government, establishing institutions “paral- 
lel” to those of the national conference. 

The fourth phase began in early 1994, 
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and development organizations—all of 

which play a part in mitigating the abuses of the 
state, mediating conflict, rendering services, and 
creating opportunities. As the country races toward 
a military solution and foreign powers concentrate 
on cease-fires and negotiated settlements, there is a 
tendency to forget the elements that have held soci- 
ety together. At this moment the worst threat to 
Zaire would be an agreement among those extrem- 
ist, armed elements that disregarded the essential 
role of civil society. 


THE STATE’S COLLAPSE 
AND THE RISE OF CIVIL SOCIETY 

The last seven years have seen violent military 
rampages that have destroyed much of the modern 
business sector and threatened any economic accu- 
mulation. In 1994 the economy shrank 7.4 percent 
and inflation stood at 23,700 percent. The state 
mining sector has declined to 10 percent of its post- 
colonial output, and primary education and health 
care have dropped precipitously. According to a 
1994 internal World Bank report, the economy had 


bly into the High Council of the 
Republic, creating an unwieldy transition parlia- 
ment of 738 members, the majority of whom had 
been handpicked by Mobutu. The one major con- 
cession the opposition obtained was the right to 
name the prime minister; the regime’s foes were 
counting on their own unity behind Tshisekedi. 
That unity broke down almost immediately and the 
prime minister was elected by parliamentary vote. 
Léon Kengo wa Dondo, a staple figure of the 
Mobutu regime and prime minister through much 
of the 1980s before he turned to the opposition, was 
elected prime minister by the transitional parlia- 
ment on June 14, 1994, with 45 percent of the vote. 
Prime Minister Kengo at first presented himself 
as a reformer, firmly in the opposition camp. Three 
times in the same speech in October 1994 he 
promised to resign if he was not able to fulfill the 
mandate of the transition, including reforming the 
armed forces, depoliticizing the territorial adminis- 
tration, and preparing for elections. None of these 
goals was achieved, but Kengo continued to resist 
every effort at his departure. 


Meanwhile, the radical opposition, led by Tshi- 
sekedi, refused to cooperate with the government 
or play a constructive role in the transition parlia- 
ment. His forces took the adage about “the enemy 
of my enemy” to new extremes, negotiating with 
some of Mobutu's closest allies in order to further 
weaken the prime minister. On several occasions in 
1995 and 1996, it appeared that Mobutu would dis- 
miss Kengo in favor of Tshisekedi. The result was 
simply to drive Kengo further into the Mobutist 
camp and prevent even the gentlest of reforms. 
Moreover, Tshisekedi’s impetuous and unpre- 
dictable behavior, including long periods of silence 
during which he has refused to meet with other 
political figures or foreign diplomats, has alienated 
_ much of the intellectual class and most other oppo- 
sition politicians. Although Tshisekedi remains 
popular—as evidenced by the reaction to his selec- 
tion as prime minister in late March—the opposi- 
tion itself is badly splintered and largely ineffectual. 
It remains reactive and without creativity or depth, 
guided by old-generation politicians who rarely 
leave the capital. 

In contrast to this bleak picture is the explosive 
activity and institutional development in the non- 
governmental sector. Zairians have shown how 
international disengagement encourages self-suffi- 
ciency. Several credible new universities have been 
established in the past seven years; self-defense and 
subsistence communities have organized in urban 
areas, and human rights groups have sprung up 
across the country. These new organizations have 
learned to contest power and mediate conflict in 
creative ways that were unthinkable 10 years ago. 

Foreign analysts usually accept President Mo- 
butu's line that he initiated the democracy process. 
But they forget that he announced the transition to 
democracy in response to the “popular consulta- 
tions” initiated in January 1990 in response to ris- 
ing domestic and international pressure. At first 
they appeared to be an effort by Mobutu to circum- 
vent that pressure. In the atmosphere of repression 
that existed, few observers expected anything to 
result from the “town meetings” and written sub- 
missions to the president, especially when it was 
learned that the consultations would be conducted 
by an old security chief, Mokolo wa Mpombo. The 
surprise came when the population took the presi- 
dent at more than his word, openly and dramatically 
criticizing every element of the regime. Mobutu 
tried to manage the process, but copies of submis- 
sions began to circulate inside and outside the coun- 
try, preventing the president’ backtracking. 
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The response made it seem as if there had been 
a sector of society lying in wait for the moment 
when it could leap forward and correct the failings 
of the regime. In fact, during the 1980s there had 
been considerable activity around churches, uni- 
versities, and development organizations, primarily 
in Kivu, to work out a model of an alternative soci- 
ety. These associations provided the skill and the 
ideas that propelled civil society to the forefront of 
the national conference. 

The development NGos organized into regional 
councils and a national council in Kinshasa. Mean- 
while, human rights groups sprang up, some orga- 
nized around churches and others emerging from 
the development community. At first they followed 
the Western model of monitoring and reporting 
human rights abuses. Then, during the national 
conference, a number, like the Zairian Human 
Rights League, played an active role in convening 
support groups to help draft laws and propose res- 
olutions. Human rights groups now include a vast 
range of organizations across the country, some of 
which have national scope and a professional staff, 
while others are grassroots, community-based orga- 
nizations working on consumer issues, self-defense, 
and civic education. 

The official role of civil society in the transition 
diminished significantly with the 1994 transition 
constitution, which presented the issues of the state 
as a “family affair,” as the UN special rapporteur 
termed it, dividing institutions between the two 
political families: Mobutu’s, which remained intact, 
and that of the opposition, which was fractured and 
unorganized at the local level. The effect was to cut 
the institutions off from their most legitimate source 
and further alienate them from the population. 


UNITE AND BE CONQUERED 

The immediate effect of the war in eastern Zaire 
was to unite the opposition, civil society, and 
Mobutists in a nationalist and at times xenophobic 
fervor. The population turned its anger on Tutsis, 
the army generals, and the government of Prime 
Minister Kengo. Anyone suspected of having Tutsi 


ancestry was fair game for harassment and theft. 


Covetous employees targeted competitors with 
aquiline features. Kengo, whose major political lia- 
bility through most of his career was his white 
father, was vilified for having a Tutsi mother. 

In protests that shook Kinshasa in November 
and early December, students called for Kengo to 
resign and General Marc Mahele Lieko to lead the 
army. Mahele had a reputation as a professional sol- 
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dier in a field occupied by unqualified members of 
Mobutu’s own clan. He is, however, no less a 
Mobutist, and played an active role in political 
repression as head of the strike force and intelli- 
gence arm of the military in the 1980s. But he 
earned popular respect when he represented the 
army before the national conference and promised 
to accept the will of the people. He is reported to 
have good relations with Tshisekedi, the opposition 
leader, whose house arrest he personally enforced 
in the late 1980s. 

When the war broke out Mobutu was in Europe, 
where, on August 22, 1996, he underwent surgery 
for prostate cancer. Tshisekedi, who had not left 
Zaire since the transition began, broke his long- 
standing refusal to deal directly with Mobutu and 
left for France. He met with the ailing president on 
November 21 and announced that Mobutu had 
agreed to name him prime minister, a claim that 
recalled many other similar occasions. As before, 
the claim was immediately denied, and eventually 
proved untrue. Immediately after meeting with the 
president, however, Tshisekedi broke ranks with the 
government and much of popular opinion by call- 
ing for negotiations with Kabila. 

Euphoria greeted Mobutu’s return to Kinshasa on 
December 17, one of the few visits he has made to 
the capital since the transition began. While the 
public supported Mobutu's choice of Mahele to lead 
the army, the disappointment was palpable when he 
reappointed Kengo prime minister several days 
later. Though he has frustrated many in the oppo- 
sition and beyond, Tshisekedi was probably the 
only choice that would have satisfied the calls for 
change. : 

The period leading up to the new year was 
uneventful. The rebels consolidated their positions 
around Goma and Bukavu without extending far 
into the interior. In fact, overreaching claims 
began to backfire and give the impression of fail- 
ing. It was also unclear whether Kabila was sup- 
ported by Uganda and Rwanda in pursuing his 
stated goal of overthrowing Mobutu, or whether 
they were simply interested in creating a buffer 
zone along their border. Many observers have 
questioned the rebels’ push towards the north 
along the Ugandan border when a southward push 
into Shaba would have seemed strategically more 
effective. High-level visitors to Rwanda in Decem- 
ber found rrr leaders consumed with the problem 
of the returning refugees and speculated that, for 
them, the work of the rebels had already been 
accomplished. 


This apparently changed once Zaire announced, 
the “massive, thunderous counteroffensive” in early 
January and began to concentrate arms and merce- 
naries in Kisangani. The regime was clearly pinning 
its hopes on support from France, which was also 
the major fear of Kabila’s backers. 


OUTSIDE INTERESTS 

Among the Western powers, and particularly the 
troika of France, Belgium, and the United States, 
only France was fully reconciled to Mobutu. There 
had been a hesitant shift from the early 1990s, 
when the troika was on the verge of freezing 
Mobutu’ assets abroad and cutting him off entirely. 
In January 1993 French Ambassador Philippe 
Bernard was killed by Mobutist troops strafing the 
embassy, where Tshisekedi had recently passed. But 
the war in Rwanda eventually restored Mobutu's 
luster, and the new French ambassador was the first 
true throwback to the pre-1990 period. The views 
of the other two members of the troika had also 
evolved, but they maintained a distance from 
Mobutu. The president continued to suffer the sta- 
tus of pariah, as evidenced by the visa restrictions 
that prevented him and his entourage from travel- 
ing freely. 

The French authorities saw the invasion as a 
foreign-backed threat to their influence, of which 
Mobutu and Kengo were the main defenders. They 
immediately treated it as an extension of the Anglo- 
American “plot” that had brought the Tutsis to 
power in Rwanda and was extending Ugandan Pres- 
ident Yoweri Museveni’s reach to West Africa. 
French officials openly accused the United States of 
supporting the rebellion and said it was providing 
Kabila with advisers. The extent of United 
States-French animosity goes even further. A group 
of African leaders, including Museveni, South 
African President Nelson Mandela, Kenyan Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi, and the secretary general of 
the oau, Salim Salim, met on December 17 to dis- 
cuss the war. At the last minute Kengo canceled, 
denouncing the meeting as an Anglo-Saxon con- 
spiracy. United States State Department sources said 
they believed Kengo's cancellation could be traced 
to a United States internal document that was 
leaked by the French. 

But aside from bombastic statements suggesting 
their broader support, the French refused to back 
the Mobutu regime. Even French allies and old 
friends of Mobutu—including Morocco, Togo, and 
Chad—refused to provide overt aid to the regime. 
The mercenaries who were eventually hired 


included three well-known Europeans, a Belgian 
and two Frenchmen, but appeared, in the end, to 
be composed primarily of Serbians. 

The role of the United States has been harder to 
gauge. When the rebel attack first occurred, the 
United States claimed to be caught unawares. The 
claim seemed nearly inconceivable given the scale 
of the attack and the close relations between 


Rwanda and the United States. The casual and . 


uncritical response of the United States embassy in 
Rwanda was interpreted to imply United States sup- 
port for the attack. 

In January, however, America’s ambassador to 
Zaire, Daniel Simpson, went on the offensive, pub- 
licly denouncing the attack as a foreign invasion. As 
the mercenary buildup continued and reports of 
large numbers of Ugandan troops surfaced, the 
United States criticized all foreign intervention and 
presented a démarche to President Museveni. State 
Department officlals complained privately that, 
despite appearances, they have little control over the 
Ugandan president. 

The State Department has, in fact, been unable 
to develop a policy on the war. The United States 
eventually attempted to promote negotiations 
between Kabila and Mobutu’ allies. But the awk- 
ward meetings in South Africa that began February 
19 served only as a public relations coup for Kabila, 
who succeeded in presenting himself as a statesman 
by the side of President Mandela. 


MOBUTU’S LAST VICTORY? 

The strategic city of Kisangani fell to the rebels 
on March 15, effectively ending the Zairian gov- 
ernment'’s counteroffensive and eliminating any 
hope of military resistance. With the fall of Kisan- 
gani, Kabila and his advisers assumed a new, higher 
profile, inviting humanitarian groups to return to 
the region and hinting at a political program for the 
future, one in which Kabila would form a transition 
government that excluded political parties for at 
least one year. 

In early April the rebels took the last bastion of 
income for the barons of the regime, the diamond- 
mining region of Kasai and the copper- and cobalt- 
rich province of Shaba. Mbuji-Maya, the capital of 
Kasai, fell to the rebels, as did Lubumbashi, the cap- 
ital of Shaba. Meanwhile Mobuto made one last 
effort to divide his enemies and rise above the fray: 
he set the country’s two most popular politicians in 
Kabila’ path, both physically and figuratively, play- 
ing off regional and ethnic loyalties. 
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As expected, he named Etienne Tshisekedi prime 
minister to replace Kengo. At the same time, he 
reinstated Tshisekedi’s greatest antagonist, Kyungu 
wa Kumwanza, the populist and xenophobic gov- 
ernor of Shaba, who had been responsible for insti- 
gating the mass expulsion of Kasaiens—people 
from Tshisekedi’s home region—in 1993. The two 
figures command the support of mutually suspi- 
cious populations, both of which increasingly fear 
Kabila’s long-term aspirations. 

The tactic was successful. As the rebels continued 
their advance through Shaba and Kasai, an under- 
current of resistance and conflict emerged within the 
populations, inflamed by the treatment of local polit- 
ical heroes as well as reports of atrocities committed 
by the rebel troops in the east of the country. On 
arriving in Shaba’s capital, Kabila displaced Kyungu 
and placed him under house arrest, setting off a tor- 
rent of open protest and criticism that, in turn, drew 
a muscled response from Kabila and his governor. As 
Kabila’ forces moved into Tshisekedi’s home region, 
Kabila pointedly avoided embracing the opposition 
leader and arrested one of Kasai’s leading figures, the 
long-time head of the state diamond producer, MIBA. 
The result was to set off a backlash of support for one 
of the regime's oldest dinosaurs. 

Mobutu’s gambit was not, however, successful in 
preserving his own power in Kinshasa. The dying 
president failed to anticipate Tshisekedi’s dramatic 
bid to assert independent authority as the opposi- 
tion leader dissolved the parliament and invited 
Kabila to join his government. But before Tshisekedi 
could even take office, Mobutu displaced him again, 
declaring martial law and naming a military prime 
minister, General Likulia Bolongo. Kabila began his 
final “assault” on Kinshasa, where tensions contin- 
ued to rise as soldiers streamed in from rebel terri- 
tory and the unarmed opposition mounted a 
campaign against the military government. 

Negotiations continue in South Africa; they are 
unlikely to yield results so long as Mobutu remains 
the focus of attention, which will change only if he 
dies or departs the country. The struggle between 
the armed and unarmed opposition is likely to 
increase if Kabila continues to reject the political 
opposition and the process elaborated by the 
national conference. Without a shared political 
vision for the country, the prospect of continued 
regional violence becomes more likely even after 
Kabila takes Kinshasa, a small consolation for the 
dying Mobutu, who has implicity threatened during 
his 31 years in power, “après moi, le déluge.” W 
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France and the Great Game in Africa 
PETER J. SCHRAEDER 


rance is the only former colonial power that 

has sought to maintain and expand its pres- 

ence throughout Africa. Whether France has 
been led by the socialists of Francois Mitterrand or 
the more conservative partisans of Charles de 
Gaulle and Jacques Chirac, French policymakers 
consistently have claimed that historical links and 
geographical proximity justify placing francophone 
Africa within France’s sphere of influence. The 
implicit assumption of what has been described as 
the French version of the Monroe Doctrine is that 
francophone Africa constitutes France’s domaine 
réservé (natural preserve), and is therefore “off lim- 
its” to other great powers.! 

But in the post—cold war era the concept of the 
domaine réservé is increasingly under attack by the 
very countries that French policies were designed 
to “protect.” Criticism has emerged not only from 
a new generation of democratically elected African 
elites less enamored of their French counterparts 
but from traditional, often authoritarian allies who 
fear that a diminished France will be either unwill- 
ing or unable to maintain previous commitments. 
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Equally important, French support for the domaine 
réservé appears ‘to be waning. The policymaking 
elite is preoccupied with the implications of Euro- 
pean integration and NaTO’s enlargement. Mean- 
while, the French public is beginning to question 
French financial commitments to Africa at a time of 
economic stagnation at home. The uglier side of 
this public shift is growing intolerance for African 
immigrants (whether legal or not). As President 
Jacques Chirac prepares to lead France into the 
twenty-first century, French foreign policy must 
adjust to ah increasingly turbulent francophone 
Africa. 


MAKING AFRICA SAFE FOR FRANCE 

A desire to reassert France’ historical position as 
a great power drove French policy toward franco- 
phone Africa during the cold war. French policy- 
makers sought to consolidate and promote the 
rayonnement (spread) of the most notable aspects 
of French culture, including the French language 
and intellectual traditions. Also referred to as the 
promotion of la francophonie (a greater French- 
speaking community), this policy is best repre- 
sented by the biannual Franco-African summit 
attended by the leaders of France and francophone 
Africa. The summit has been described as the “cen- 
terpiece” of Franco-African cultural relations, pri- 
marily because it is seen as a “family” reunion 
designed to strengthen already close personal rela- 
tionships between the French president and his 
African counterparts. 

The promotion of French economic supremacy 
in francophone Africa served as the second most 
important objective of French foreign policy during 
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the cold war. The best example of this pursuit was 
the organization of 13 former French colonies and 
Equatorial Guinea into the franc zone. Created in 
1947, the franc zone constitutes a supranational 
financial system in which France serves as a central 
bank and in which a common currency—the Com- 
munauté Financière Africaine (CFA) franc—is tied 
to the French franc and guaranteed by the French 
treasury. By wedding its fiscal policy to the franc 
zone, France has sought to preserve monetary sta- 
bility throughout the region. French policymakers 
provided emergency credits, subsidized private 
investments to franc zone members, and offered tax 
breaks to French companies conducting business in 
the region. 

The pursuit of regional security was an integral 
aspect of French cultural and economic policies 
during the cold war. A series of French administra- 
tions signed defense accords with their Afncan 
counterparts, generously provided arms and mili- 
tary advisers for traning purposes, and authorized 
interventions by French military forces to ensure 
stability and maintain the status quo. In this regard, 
one can argue that French policymakers sought to 
spread French culture with the same ideological fer- 
vor with which United States policymakers sought 
to prevent the spread of communism. Conse- 
quently, when francophone countries tried to 
renounce their special relationship with France, as 
Guinea did in 1958 when it voted against the cre- 
ation of a revised French community of states, 
French retribution was swift: all aid to Guinea was 
abruptly cut off by an angry de Gaulle. But as long 
as these countries maintained close ties with 
France, even authoritarian leaders were unlikely to 
find themselves under heavy pressure from Paris to 
reform their governments. 

The United States and the other major Western 
powers promoted the idea of France’ special role in 
francophone Africa, commonly referred to as 
France's chasse gardée (exclusive hunting ground). 
A shared set of interests had developed around 
France's perceived role as a bulwark against com- 
munism in francophone Africa. However, as force- 
fully noted in the recently published memoirs of 
Jacques Foccart, the primary architect of the fran- 
cophone structure under de Gaulle, the French 
placed the potential United States threat to franco- 
phone Africa on a par with that posed by the for- 
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mer Soviet Union, and in the extreme depicted the 
United States as the primary long-term threat to 
French interests.2 Foccart even went so far as to 
decry Zairian President Mobutu Sese Seko's close 
ties to Washington as breeding “Anglo-Saxon influ- 
ence” in the largest country of francophone Africa, 
and therefore hastening a clear “victory” for the 
United States at the expense of France. Despite Foc- 
carts characterization, Washington’ explicit accep- 
tance of the chasse gardée ensured that Zaire would 
remain the exception to the rule of United 
States-French cooperation in francophone Africa 
during the cold war. 


SECURITY, DEVELOPMENT, AND 
(PERHAPS) DEMOCRACY 

A series of events immediately after the cold war 
highlighted pressures for change in France's care- 
fully crafted francophone network. The emergence 
of democratic reform movements seeking an end to 
single-party rule heralded the beginning of a pro- 
cess that threatened the essence of the francophone 
structure: the potential replacement of staunchly 
pro-French, undemocratic elites with opposition 
candidates less enamored of France and more sym- 
pathetic to seeking closer ties with other great pow- 
ers. To the surprise of many, President Francois 
Mitterrand publicly embraced these democratiza- 
tion movements in a much-quoted speech at the 
1990 Franco-African summit held in La Baule, 
France, and warned his counterparts in franco- 
phone Africa that future French foreign aid would 
be contingent on their willingness to promote true 
democratic change. What became known as the La 
Baule Doctrine suggested that the promotion of 
democracy would become the new hallmark of 
French policy in francophone Africa. 

The bold rhetoric of democratization was not 
matched by the reality of ongoing foreign aid pro- 
grams designed to keep pro-French elites in power. 
In the case of Cameroon, French aid to the authori- 
tarian regime of President Paul Biya expanded from 
$159 million in 1990 to $436 million in 1992—the 
year of the country’ first multiparty presidential elec- 
tions. The primary reason for the dramatic increases 
in French aid was to ensure Biya’ victory, especially 
since the most popular opposition candidate was 
Jobn Fru Ndi—an anglophone politician perceived 
as a threat to French interests in Cameroon. 

Any misunderstandings generated by earlier 
French rhetoric were resolved at the 1992 Franco- 
African summit held in Libreville, Gabon. At this 
meeting, French Prime Minister Pierre Bérégovoy 
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privately stated that when confronted with the 
potentially conflicting goals of promoting democ- 
racy, ensuring development, and maintaining secu- 
rity, the leaders of francophone Africa were expected 
to adhere to the following order of priorities: above 
all, security, followed by development and, finally, 
democratization. 

The intensification of a continentwide economic 
crisis also created pressure for change in France’s 
economic relationship with francophone Africa. 
With many of their clients on the verge of financial 
bankruptcy, French policymakers initially decided 
to undertake an economic bailout that entailed 
massive increases in foreign aid. From 1990 to 
1992, French aid exceeded $8.2 billion—a $2.1 bil- 
lion increase over the previous three-year period. 
Once it became clear that the short-term bailouts 
were insufficient and that projected required aid 
levels were beyond France's fiscal capabilities, 
French policymakers took the extraordinary step in 
January 1994 of devaluing the previously sacred CFA 
franc by 50 percent. The decision sent shock waves 
throughout the cra franc zone, which had never 
before suffered a devaluation. Most important, the 
move clearly signaled that France’s commitment to 
la francophonie no longer took precedence over the 
pursuit of economic self-interest. 

The emergence of new security challenges, such 
as the growing numbers of “collapsed states” beset 
by ethnic, religious, and political rivalries, has con- 
tributed to rising pressures for change in France's 
security relationship with francophone Africa. In 
the case of Rwanda, France took the lead in under- 
taking a series of military interventions between 
1990 and 1994. The Mitterrand administration's 
decision to intervene was the latest manifestation 
of the long-term French goal of integrating the for- 
mer Belgian colonies of the Great Lakes region into 
the French sphere of influence. These interventions 
also fostered one of the rare examples of popular 
outrage in France about policy toward francophone 
Africa when it was learned that the Mitterrand 
administration had provided the authoritarian 
Rwandan regime of Major General Juvénal Habya- 
rimana with over $160 million in economic aid and 
an untold amount of military aid from 1990 to 
1994—in essence contributing to the genocide that 
unfolded in 1994. 

France’ attempt to rationalize military interven- 
tion in Rwanda as a humanitarian response to local 
suffering was dubious at best. In reality, the Mitter- 
rand government sought to stem the invasion and 
steady advance beginning in October 1990 of the 


Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF), a guerrilla army 
supported by Uganda and percetved by French pol- 
icymakers as hostile to France and “under Anglo- 
Saxon influence.” From the perspective of most 
French policymakers, the rpr’s military victory in 
1994 marked the first time that a francophone 
country had “fallen” to Anglo-Saxon influence. 
Some French policymakers considered Rwanda the 
first in a series of regional “dominoes” that could 
eventually lead to Anglo-Saxon domination of por- 
tions of Central Africa. 


BUFFETED BY TURBULENCE 

Jacques Chirac’s election as president of France 
in May 1995 coincided with an increasingly turbu- 
lent period in French foreign policy toward franco- 
phone Africa. The growing contradictions in 
French support for democratization were shown by 
the Chirac administration's response to a February 
1996 military coup in Niger—the first against a 
democratically elected government in France's for- 
mer colonies since the beginning of the democrati- 
zation process in 1990. Despite a 1995 
commitment by Minister of Cooperation Jacques 
Godfrain that France would intervene to reinstate 
a democratically elected government if a defense 
treaty had been signed with that country, France 
refused to intervene in Niger and ultimately 
décided to work with the military regime headed 
by Colonel Ibrahim Matnassara Baré. Not surpris- 
ingly, the democratically elected francophone 
neighbors of Niger were worried by French inac- 
tion. In a throwback to an earlier era of authoritar- 
ian rule and highly questionable democratic 
practices, Colonel Baré announced that there 
would be multiparty elections in 1996, presented 
himself as the candidate of the ruling party, and 
subsequently won the elections to the congratula- 
tory toasts of local French diplomats. 

The events in Niger signaled the reemergence of 
African militaries as critical forces to be reckoned 
with in francophone Africa, as well as the growing 
stagnation of the democratization process that had 
begun in 1990. When military uprisings subse- 
quently broke out against the democratically elected 
government of Ange-Félix Patassé in the Central 
African Republic in April and May 1996, Chirac 
twice ordered French troops stationed in the coun- 
try to intervene to maintain stability and order. 
These interventions ironically occurred against the 
backdrop of a statement by Minister of Cooperation 
Godfrain that French troops would only intervene 
in countries threatened by external aggression. 


The troubling aspect of French intervention in 
the Central African Republic is that the Patassé 
regime, although democratically elected in 1993, 
had become increasingly authoritarian and corrupt. 
Critics therefore questioned the true motives be- 
hind the Chirac administration's actions. Interven- 
tion presumably was not driven by a desire to 
promote democracy (at least based on earlier 
French inaction in Niger), nor was it the result of 
popular appeals from the Central African Republic. 
Popular public opinion instead was overwhelm- 
ingly opposed to Patassé’s regime, and produced a 
virulently anti-French backlash in the aftermath of 
French military intervention. 

The most plausible explanation for the shift in 
policy is that the Chirac administration had re- 
ceived “panicked calls” from other francophone 
client states who feared that French inaction would 
embolden opposition movements in 
their countries. The emergence of over- 
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The Chirac administration's attempts at playing 
a more proactive role in the Great Lakes region have 
been restrained by a variety of factors. First, the lack 
of interest among the other major Western powers, 
especially the United States, has stymied French 
proposals to create a UN-sponsored, multilateral mil- 
itary force that would be dispatched to eastern 
Zaire, ostensibly to protect refugees from Burundi 
and Rwanda. Second, the option of unilateral 
French intervention is out of the question because 
of the publicly stated promise of the Rwandan gov- 
ernment and Kabila’s guerrilla forces to militarily 
engage French forces. Unlike earlier French mili- 
tary interventions in Rwanda, French forces would 
be confronted by battle-hardened troops capable of 
inflicting heavy casualties. Finally, even if the 
Chirac administration were willing to accept the 
public uproar that surely would accompany French 
casualties in any unilateral interven- 
tion, the French military is simply 


whelming anti-French sentiment after Some French incapable of independently moving 
a ee ee in ee a policymakers a a large SA of 
Chirac to e agains `- considered Rwanda oops and equipment necessary fora 


tary action in December 1996 when a 
third mutiny broke out (although a 
small retaliatory strike was authorized 


the first in a series of 
regional “dominoes” 


long-term engagement in such a vast 
military theater. In short, French mili- 
tary action in the largest country of 


in January 1997 when mutinous troops that could eventually francophone Africa essentially has 
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efforts of a delegation of francophone domination of In the case of Algeria, the dilemma 

African presidents led by Blaise Com- portions of Central confronting Chirac is not so much 

paoré of Burkina Faso. Africa. constrained policy choices as the 
The dilemmas associated with French spillover of those policies into French 


military intervention are demonstrated 

by the Chirac administration's response to an expand- 
ing crisis in the Great Lakes region, particularly the 
emergence and spread of a guerrilla insurgency in 
eastern Zaire. French policymakers perceive the 
Great Lakes crisis in francophone-anglophone 
terms: the guerrilla insurgency in eastern Zaire is led 
by Laurent-Désiré Kabila, who in turn is strongly 
supported by and allied with the Rwandan govern- 
ment of Paul Kagame and the Ugandan government 
of Yoweri Museveni. As a result, the French consider 
Kabila’s guerrilla movement to be under Anglo- 
Saxon influence, and therefore hostile to France. 
One can assume that for France the worst-case sce- 
nario would be Kabila’s overthrow of the Mobutu 
regime and the installation of a new government 
strongly allied with Rwanda, Uganda, and the 
United States. Such a government could then act as 
a springboard for the further spread of Anglo-Saxon 
influence throughout Africa. 


society. Having fought a bloody war 
from 1954 to 1962 to gain independence from 
France, Algeria is currently locked in a brutal civil 
war between the military-backed regime of Presi- 
dent Liamine Zeroual and the Armed Islamic Group 
(cia), a fanatical Islamist guerrilla movement. 
Chirac maintains the inherited policy of providing 
strong financial and diplomatic support to the Alge- 
rian government, which totaled $578 million from 
1992 to 1994. 

The Gia has made good on a promise to target 
French citizens. As a result, French nationals have 
been killed not only in Algeria—as in the May 1996 
murder of seven French monks kidnapped from a 
monastery outside Algiers—but in a series of ter- 
rorist bombings in Paris, including a December 
1996 explosion that killed four people and 
wounded over ninety others on a commuter train. 
“We do what we say,” explained a letter from the 
GIA demanding the termination of all French aid to 
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the Zeroual regime. “If you refuse us, we are pre- 
pared to fight you and destroy your country—what- 
ever it takes.” 

The cia bombings in Paris have contributed to a 
significant backlash in France against African immi- 
grants, especially those from North Africa. The 
implications of this backlash were most vividly 
demonstrated in 1996 by the Chirac administra- 
tions heavy-handed removal and arrest of African 
immigrants who had barricaded themselves in the 
Saint-Bernard Church in Paris to protest changes in 
French immigration practices. The transmission of 
this television image across francophone Africa not 
only provoked feelings of “humiliation,” “indigna- 
tion,” and “solidarity,” but reminded francophone 
Africans of the significant gap between the rhetoric 
of la francophonie and the reality of French con- 
sideration of their African counterparts as second- 
class citizens. 


PARIS VERSUS WASHINGTON 

The international debate that unfolded during 
the fall of 1996 over who should serve as the next 
UN secretary general offered some interesting 
insights into France's ability to lead the franco- 
phone African voting bloc in international organi- 
zations. The Chirac administration led a losing 
battle to reelect Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali for a second term. The Clinton administra- 
tion had vowed early on to use its veto rights to 
block Boutros-Ghali’s candidacy, and did so at a 
November 19 meeting of the Security Council. 
France responded by threatening to veto any can- 
didate from a nonfrancophone country, and 
strongly promoted the candidacy of Amara Essy, 
Ivory Coasts foreign minister. In the end, Kofi 
Annan, a native English speaker from Ghana who 
was perceived among French policymakers as the 
“American candidate,” was chosen by the Security 
Council on December 13, 1996. The most plausi- 
ble explanation as to why the Chirac administration 
ultimately backed away from its earlier commit- 
ment was the loss of support among francophone 
African countries (which inevitably rallied around 
Annan’s candidacy). When confronted with the 
possibility that an extended stalemate between the 
United States and France might lead to the selec- 
tion of a non-African secretary general, the franco- 
phone African leaders placed their common 
heritage as Africans before their more select com- 
mon attachment to la francophonie. 

The conflict over the selection of the secretary 
general is indicative of a rising war of words between 


the United States State Department and the French 
Ministry of Cooperation over francophone Africa 
that peaked just before the United States presiden- 
tial elections of November 1996. A turning point 
occurred when Minister of Cooperation Godfrain 
chided Secretary of State Warren Christopher for his 
decision to make his first (and last) official visit to 
Africa approximately four years after assuming office 
and literally weeks before the presidential elec- 
tions—obviously for political gain. Christopher 
responded to the perceived diplomatic slight by 
demanding an official apology. When none was 
forthcoming, he publicly criticized French policy: 
“All nations must cooperate, not compete, if we are 
going to make a positive difference in Africas 
future,” explained Christopher. “The time has 
passed when Africa could be carved into spheres of 
influence, or when outside powers could view whole 
groups of states as their private domain.” Not to be 
outdone, Godfrain responded in kind: “If I were a 
political or electoral counselor to President Bill Clin- 
ton, I would advise him to worry more about help- 
ing African development after the elections.” 

An important dimension of the rising war of 
words is the parallel development of local United 
States—French competition for the favor of emerg- 
ing elites throughout francophone Africa. Local 
United States diplomats are more vocal than their 
French counterparts concerning the democratiza- 
tion process in francophone Africa. This outspo- 
kenness, however, is not due to a greater United 
States commitment to democratization. Indeed, 
there is abundant evidence of the contradictions 
between Washingtons pro-democracy rhetoric and 
its foreign policy actions throughout Africa both 
during and after the cold war. 

The logic of diplomatic competition at the local 
level is seemingly based on a perception of the 
democratization process as a zero-sum game (that 
is, one person's gain is another's loss). From the 
perspective of local United States ambassadors, 
promoting multiparty democracy is a low-cost 
strategy with potentially high returns—namely, the 
replacement of pro-French elites with new protag- 
onists potentially more sensitive to United States 
interests. From the perspective of local French 
ambassadors, the reverse holds true, which 
explains why French policymakers tend to emerge 
as protectors of the status quo. In the case of Benin, 
for example, Nicephore Soglo’s victory in the 1991 
presidential elections led to the formation of a 
regime more interested ın promoting closer United 
States ties. It is precisely for this reason, argue crit- 


ics of French policies, that local French diplomats 
provided significant support to Soglo’s predecessor, 
Mathieu Kerekou, who emerged victorious in the 
1996 presidential elections and subsequently 
installed a regime that represented a return to the 
Status quo. 

France's efforts to strengthen and expand its 
influence beyond la francophonie were nicely cap- 
tured by the 1996 Franco-African summit held in 
Ouagadougou, Burkina Faso. The summit was 
attended by a record 45 countries, including 26 
heads of state. Although little of substance actually 
emerged from the discussions, conference organiz- 
ers took pride in the fact that the meeting func- 
tioned as a surrogate Organization of African Unity 
(oau). Attendees represented all the colonial her- 
itages of the African continent, signaling a broad- 
ening of the Franco-African summit beyond its 
original francophone organizers whose first official 
meeting was held in 1973 in Paris. The Chirac 
administration was especially pleased with the first- 
time attendance of Nigeria, which was represented 
by General Sani Abacha. The only significant point 
of dissension occurred when Chirac sought to allay 
the fears of his franc zone counterparts by-pro- 
claiming that France would never again devalue the 
CFA franc—even though the further implementation 
of the Maastricht treaty calls for the creation of a 
common European currency. The response of the 
assembled franc zone leaders was both guarded and 
lighthearted, with Pascal Lissouba of the Congo tak- 
ing the lead in demanding that Chirac place this 
promise “in writing”—a clear reference to earlier 
promises obviously not kept when France devalued 
the cra franc in 1994. 

The broadening scope of the Franco-African 
summit is part of the Chirac administration's ag- 
gressive “triple strategy” of enhancing links with 
the three major anglophone powers of Africa: Nige- 
ria, South Africa, and Kenya. In each case, French 
foreign policy is primarily driven by the pursuit of 
economic interests (that is, trade and investment). 
French policymakers also downplay the importance 
of human rights issues, as demonstrated by France’ 
close relationship with the extremely authoritarian 
Kenyan regime of President Daniel arap Moi. It is 
precisely because of its neomercantilist conception 
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of bilateral relations within the anglophone world 
that France has finally established close ties with 
the authoritarian military government of Nigeria, a 
development that only became possible after the 
death in December 1993 of Félix Houphouet- 
Boigny, the former president of Ivory Coast, who 
viewed Nigeria as a regional threat. In this regard, 
France opposes international efforts to impose eco- 
nomic sanctions against Kenya and Nigeria. 


HOW “SPECIAL” A RELATIONSHIP? 

Some observers take the extremely pessimistic 
view that francophone Africa is on the verge of 
“Somalization”—state disintegration and a descent 
into chaos. France in this scenario is not willing to 
remain involved, and therefore is preparing to aban- 
don its former clients to disintegrate on their own. 
Others err in the opposite direction by offering the 
image of a highly engaged French policymaking 
establishment that is committed to aiding franco- 
phone Africa in the pursuit of the triple goals of 
promoting la francophonie, economic development, 
and democratization. France in this scenario 
becomes the savior of francophone Africa, a mod- 
em-day example of enlightened policies that 
harkens back to colonial rationales for the imposi- 
tion of direct colonial rule. 

The reality of the evolution of French foreign pol- 
icy from the cold war to the increasingly turbulent 
era of the 1990s requires a more nuanced under- 
standing somewhere between these two extremes. 
French policymakers are committed to maintaining 
some type of special relationship with their franco- 
phone African counterparts. The word “special,” 
however, means something completely different in 
the evolving context of the 1990s than it did in the 
1970s or the 1950s. Most important, regardless of 
what special ties French policymakers ideally would 
like to pursue, French freedom of action is increas- 
ingly constrained by a variety of factors and devel- 
opments: Frances responsibilities and interests 
outside Africa; the evolving structure of the interna- 
tional system; declining military capabilities during a 
period of growing domestic constraints; and, most 
important, the emergence of new elites in franco- 
phone Africa less willing to accept the same types of 
ties enjoyed and permitted by their predecessors. ll 
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Uganda’s “Benevolent” Dictatorship 


J. OLOKA-ONYANGO 


ew contemporary political and socioeco- 
Pens transitions on the African continent 
have been as dramatic or contradictory as 
Uganda's. Just over a decade ago, the National 
Resistance Movement-Army (NRM-A) became the 
second guerrilla organization to assume power in 
independent Africa (the first happened in Chad). 
After being sworn in as president of Uganda in Jan- 
uary 1986, Yoweri Kaguta Museveni proclaimed the 
era he was ushering in was more than the usual 
“changing of the guard” to which the people of 
Uganda had become accustomed. It was, he 
declared, nothing short of “Fundamental Changel” 
Many who heard Museveni hoped his words 
were true, having experienced a series of violent 
political shifts since independence from Britain in 
October 1962. Against the backdrop of vicious 
military dictatorships such as that led by the can- 
tankerous Field Marshal Idi Amin throughout the 
1970s, civilian autocracy under Apollo Milton 
Obote in the early to mid-1980s, and a period of 
anarchy instituted by the Uganda National Liber- 
ation Army (UNLA) immediately preceding the 
NRM-A takeover, Ugandans had grown weary of 
conflict and incessant, extraconstitutional changes 
in government. 


FROM BREADBASKET TO BASKET CASE 

The turmoil in Uganda in the 1970s and 1980s 
yielded human rights violations on a scale nearly 
unmatched in postcolonial Africa; moreover, civil 
war and social strife left orphans and widows in 
their wake, and economic dislocation removed 
essentials like sugar, soap, and wheat flour from the 
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market stalls. Uganda became an economic basket 
case. Smuggling and magendo (black marketeering) 
replaced normal trade, and inflation soared into the 
triple digits. Given the people’s experience of ma- 
rauding government armies that were more likely 
to loot, rape, and intimidate the local populace than 
to engage “the enemy,” reports of Museveni’s disci- 
plined guerrilla band heightened hopes that the 
change he promised would indeed be genuine and 
fundamental. 

The NRM-A was created following elections in 
December 1980 that were widely believed to have 
been rigged by Obote’s Uganda People’s Congress 
(upc). Museveni decided to take the fight against 
the electoral fraud to the bush, where he crafted the 
guiding philosophy of the NRM-A into a 10-point 
program that emphasized participatory democracy, 
the elimination of sectarianism, and respect for 
human rights. Beginning with only a handful of 
supporters, the insurgency grew until it came to 
occupy the Luwero Triangle, a wide swath of terri- 
tory in the central region of Buganda. A combina- 
tion of internal wrangling and battle fatigue 
eventually led the UNLA to turn against Obote in a 
military coup, paving the way for NRM-A victory in 
the war in 1986 and Museveni’s accession to power. 

Today Museveni’s slogan has become “No 
Change!” a campaign chant employed by the NRM 
to great effect in the May 1996 presidential elec- 
tions. The elections marked the coming of age for 
the NRM and the Uganda People’s Defense Forces 
(uPDF), the renamed military wing of the NRM. “No 
Change!” was used as a battle cry for the continued 
endorsement of the NRM regime, which, according 
to Museveni, had achieved its goal of fundamental 
change by introducing a lasting sense of peace and 
security. In the event that some might have forgot- 
ten this, the NRM used the image of skulls from the 
Luwero Triangle and the sound of gunshots in its 


electoral campaign advertising. The message was 
simple: a vote against Museveni was a vote for a 
reversion to the chaos of the past. 


No PARTY, NO CHANGE 

The 1996 elections were significant for a variety 
of other reasons. Not only were they Uganda’ first 
direct presidential elections, they were also a test of 
the various experiments in governance that had 
been introduced by the NRM since 1986. Among the 
most significant of these experiments is the “no- 
party” or movement system of government. Against 
the return of multiparty political systems that has 
swept the continent since the late 1980s, the NRM 
has held out the alternative of a no-party system. 
Arguing that political parties are divisive, sectarian, 
and unsuited for “preindustrial” societies such as 
Uganda, the NRM has prevented opposition political 
parties from effectively operating or challenging the 
hegemony of the movement system. 

This view of politics was endorsed in the 1995 
constitution. While the new constitution has sev- 
eral progressive provisions, such as those mandat- 
ing affirmative action for women, its basic intent is 
to place political parties in suspended animation. 
Parties are permitted only to issue statements to the 
press. Organizing party congresses, holding public 
rallies, and openly campaigning on a party ticket 
are outlawed. Under the no-party system, competi- 
tion for electoral office is on the basis of “individ- 
ual merit” absent the stated affiliation of any 
particular political organization. In other words, 
everyone “belongs” to the movement, which is 
touted as a multi-ideological, noncompetitive, and 
all-embracing political system of governance. 

The kernel of the movement system is the Resis- 
tance Councils and Committees (Rcs). These nine- 
person assemblies of directly elected individuals 
(with reserved places for women and young people) 
are charged with the overall administration of their 
local areas, the settlement of petty disputes, and the 
creation of municipal regulations. rcs commence at 
the village level and extend to the parish, the county, 
and eventually the district. Political and adminis- 
trative power, which had been highly centralized, 
was dispensed to more local levels of organization. 

rcs (since renamed Local Councils) can be re- 
garded as a reaction to Uganda's colonial history 
and experience. At the local level of governance in 
the colonial system, the most powerful instrument 
of tyranny was the chief, who was head policeman, 
prosecutor, judge, prison warden, and executioner. 
The chief was omnipotent and omniscient, coerc- 
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ing cash crop production here, stifling anticolonial 
dissent there. Despite independence and the subse- 
quent removal of centralized colonial autocracy, the 
institution of chieftaincy remained intact and per- 
formed the same coercive functions it always had. 
Rcs destroyed the hegemony and autocracy of the 
local chief in postcolonial Uganda. 

However populist—and popular—the rcs may 
appear to be, they suffer from several limitations. 
Only village-level elections are universal: the larger 
the scale, the more restricted the suffrage. At the 
highest level elections are by an electoral college 
that is largely unrepresentative and wholly unac- 
countable. Furthermore, rcs are able to influence 
only local politics and developments; issues relat- 
ing to the economy and social services are decided 
at the national level by a parliament dominated by 
NRM stalwarts. 

The real character of the RCs as a grassroots 
mechanism for the consolidation of movement rule 
emerged in the 1996 elections, dispelling any 
notion that they were truly participatory or that 
they could be genuinely nonpartisan. Despite the 
fact that the elections were held on the basis of indi- 
vidual merit, the state’s power and resources were 
manifest in aiding some candidates and in intimi- 
dating others, especially those with known multi- 
party sympathies. 

In the 1996 election Museveni was opposed by 
Paulo Ssemwogerere, leader of the Democratic Party 
(pp) and a former NRM minister who quit govern- 
ment to represent a coalition of political groups 
seeking to restore pluralist politics. But given Ssem- 
wogerere’s endorsement by the urc, the NRM recast 
the election as a fight between Museveni and Obote, 
even though Obote had been in exile in Zambia 
since his overthrow in 1985. The opposition coali- 
tion tried hard to dispel the Obote bogeyman, but 
to no avail. The situation was made worse by the 
NRM5 blatant intimidation of Ssemwogerere and his 
supporters. Furthermore, the NRM harassed opposi- 
tion political actors into breaking ranks and joining 
the NRM. During the election, such chicanery was 
combined with the heavy deployment of state 
resources and institutions in favor of incumbent 
Museveni. It was not surprising that he secured 75 
percent of the vote, a victory lauded by observers as 
a “free and fair” exercise of the will of the Ugandan 
people—an assessment that brushed aside the many 
limitations of the preelection context and the pro- 
cess itself. 

Museveni’ shift from “Fundamental Change!” to 
the “No Change!” slogan is significant for several 
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other reasons. In 1986, one could discern hints of a 
Marxist or Maoist tendency in the NRM5 political and 
economic programs. From the ubiquitous Ak-47 to 
the visions of state-owned public enterprise, the 
rhetoric of the movements “commissars,” and the 
RC concept itself, the NRM projected itself as a group 
that was sympathetic to socialist principles. Indeed, 
long stints in socialist Tanzania and Mozambique by 
the NRM leadership and an initial rejection of World 
Bank and mr prescriptions for economic recovery 
led many to believe the NRM would pursue socialist, 
or at least mixed-economy, policies. 

But the rhetorical commitment to some form of 
social consciousness disappeared. Museveni quickly 
became a “market-reform(ed) Marxist” as he vigor- 
ously adopted the free market gospel of modern- 
ization and today is one of its most ardent and 
articulate proponents. Among Africas current crop 
of leaders, his views on economic reform are 
regarded as providing the necessary panacea to the 
problem of economic stagnation on the continent. 
In the process’Museveni has become the “blue-eyed 
boy” of Western financiers and leaders. This com- 
mitment to free market policies has meant that 
Western donors are more hesitant to push demo- 
cratic reform in Uganda than they have been in 
other African countries such as neighboring Kenya, 
Malawi, and Zambia. Although they recognize the 
inherently monopolizing and undemocratic thrust 
that underpins the movement system, they are 
happy with the present stability for the free exercise 
of market forces. In short, they do not want to rock 
the boat. According to this form of reasoning, 
Museveni'’s “benevolent” dictatorship is far better 
than a multipartist who cannot guarantee order and 
stability. 


THE PRICE OF REFORM 

Under Museveni’s guidance and the prodding of 
a World Bank and mF structural adjustment pro- 
gram (SAP), far-reaching changes have been under 
way in the Ugandan economy. Currency reform sta- 
bilized the Ugandan shilling, the government has 
privatized state-owned enterprises, and incentives 
for foreign investment have been placed in a new 
code designed to keep foreign capital coming. If the 
numbers are to be believed, the effect of these poli- 
cles has been dramatic. Uganda has registered 
between 6 and 10 percent annual economic growth 
over the past five years. 

A recent rise in world market prices for some of 
Uganda's traditional export crops, like cotton and 
coffee, and the liberalization of export and crop- 


marketing systems, have led to increased benefits 
for at least some members of Uganda’ large class of 
rural farmers. At the same time, the traditional 
reliance on the vagaries of just a handful of cash 
crops has been ameliorated by a program of diver- 
sification to so-called nontraditional crops like 
sesame seeds, roses and other decorative flowers, 
and vanilla. But the real benefits of this “boom” are 
much less obvious. Despite touting Uganda as an 
economic miracle and likening it to the “tigers” of 
East Asia, even the World Bank has admitted that 
real poverty has increased under the sap. Privatiza- 
tion has led to retrenchments and layoffs, and dis- 
criminatory investment policies have marginalized 
indigenous business and production. Furthermore, 
in the quest to encourage foreign business and 
enterprise, the state has turned a blind eye to the 
conditions of labor, wherein wages are suppressed 
to below subsistence level and trade union activity 
strenuously prohibited. 

The sap has also affected access to social services 
such as health care through the introduction of 
user fees at government-owned institutions, poli- 
cies that have placed the cost of basic medicine 
beyond the reach of the rural poor. The push to the 
market has led to a major food export: drive. 
Because Uganda is considered a veritable bread- 
basket, there is no coherent food security policy. 
The net result is that the promotion of food crops 
for the export market has led to domestic short- 
ages, and in some instances (compounded by 
drought) even to famine. Long able to feed its 
neighbors, Uganda is in serious danger of being 
unable to feed itself. 

Uganda's heavy reliance on donor assistance has 
led to the exponential growth of its external debt 
over the past decade. And while international finan- 
cial institutions have recently discussed the issue of 
debt forgiveness for countries such as Uganda that 
have pursued adjustment programs with zeal, the 
exact form such ee will assume is clouded 
in my 

Even if Ugandas $4 billion debt is forgiven, 
heightened reliance on foreign sources of funding 
for basic support and the emphasis on export-led 
production will have a questionable impact on 
future economic sustainability. A major scourge of 
the economic reform process remains corruption. 
The situation has assumed such debilitating dimen- 
sions that Uganda was ranked seventh in the annual 
survey of global corruption compiled by Trans- 
parency International, narrowly edged out by coun- 
tries like Kenya, Nigeria, and Pakistan. 


Despite a belief that Museveni himself is largely 
free of blemish, members of the cabinet and Musev- 
enis family have been implicated in dubious deals 
and questionable associations. A principal target of 
such machinations has been the privatization exer- 
cise, which has seen well-placed politicians and 
close Museveni associates figure prominently in the 
successful bidding for the property. 


THE WAGES OF WAR 

Despite the NRM‘ claim that it has restored peace 
and security, Uganda is still riven by conflicts. An 
insurgency that festered in northern Uganda in late 
1987 continues to evade peaceful resolution 10 years 
later. Commencing as a rearguard action by the 
retreating soldiers of the UNLA military regime, the 
conflict has resulted in the loss of thousands of lives, 
internal displacement, and serious violations of 
human rights by both sides. The northern conflict 
has also seen its share of drama. This 
includes the Holy Spirit Movement, whose 
followers, led by fundamentalist Christian 





Some observers 
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LRA acquired a sophisticated arsenal of weapons, 
including land mines, that enabled it to wreak more 
havoc on the civilian populace and to outmaneuver 
the uppr. The northern situation is compounded by 
the government's refusal to sue for peace and its 
insistence on a military resolution to the conflict. 
Since his election last May, Museveni has intermit- 
tently set up camp in the north, vowing to end the 
insurgency himself. All the deadlines he has given 
for the wars termination embarrassingly pass by, 
with no end in sight. 

The NRM government has been plagued by less 
prominent but equally destabilizing insurgencies. 
Some have sprouted in the nrmM’s former guerrilla 
base in the central region, others in the west, 
espousing a wide range of grievances against the 
incumbent regime. The single exception is the 
uprising in the northeast, which appears to have 
been successfully quelled. The latest insurgency in 
western Uganda is believed to be the 
work of the Zairian government, which is 
seeking revenge for Museveni’s alleged 


“priestess” Alice Lakwena, go into battle hypoth esize that assistance to Laurent Kabila’s Alliance of 
armed only with a dousing of peanut oil to a Democratic Forces for the Liberation of 
protect them from vupprF bullets. The the Zairian Congo/Zaire (ADFL) in eastern Zaire. 
equally spiritual but extremely malevolent struggle is the 

Joseph Kony has instituted a reign of ter- latest chapter in TURNABOUT AND (UN)FAIR PLAY 

ror in the area. Kony’ Lord’s Resistance the Museveni- The NRM5 changes in rhetoric are mir- 
Army (LRA) has engaged in the abduction, Senta rored in its attitude toward the issue of tra- 
rape, and mutilation of schoolchildren. inspired quest ditional monarchies and ethnically based 
For its part, the uppF has retaliated by for a greater political interests. The kingdoms of the 


herding civilians into so-called protected 
villages, where physical safety, basic health 
facilities, and adequate hygiene are seri- 
ously lacking. Moreover, as the war has dragged on, 
the discipline of the uppF has been sorely tested, and 
it has increasingly engaged in atrocities and human 
rights violations of the kind previously associated 
with its predecessors. 

The escalation in the northern conflict is partly 


due to the dynamics of regional geopolitics. Musev- . 


eni has long been a supporter of his old college 
friend John Garang, whose Sudan People’s Libera- 
tion Army is fighting an interminable civil war 
against the fundamentalist government of Sudan. 
Realizing that it could get back at Uganda by 
exploiting the northern insurgency, the Khartoum 
government began to arm and supply the LRA and a 
motley collection of other rebel groups in the area, 
such as the West Nile Bank Liberation Front and 
the Uganda Rescue Front. A war that seemed to be 
petering out as the combatants grew weary sud- 
denly returned in a fury in early 1994. The ragtag 


Tutsi “empire.” 





Great Lakes region date back several cen- 
turies. Under colonialism, Buganda in par- 
ticular played a largely collaborative role 
in support of British rule. That privileged position 
eventually crystallized in a special federal status for 
Buganda under the independence settlement in 
1962. After independence, conflict between Buganda 
and the republicans came to a head. In 1966, Prime 
Minister Obote abolished all the kingdoms, exiling 
the Buganda monarch, Kabaka Frederick (“King 
Freddy”) Mutesa, and inflicting a permanent wound 
on the pride of the Baganda people. The desecration 
of the kingdom was never forgiven. 

Although Museveni’s bush war was fought in 
Buganda and with the active support of monarchi- 
cal elements, once it came to power the NRM denied 
that it had any intention of restoring the old king- 
doms. “We did not fight to bring back the monar- 
chies,” declared Museveni. However, in a surprising 
about-face, Museveni allowed Prince Ronald Mutebi 
to be crowned as the new kabaka in 1993, effectively 
restoring the Buganda kingdom—albeit as a cultural, 
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rather than a political, entity. Coming on the eve of 
the election for the constituent assembly, which was 
to discuss the status of the political system that 
Uganda was to adopt (including the issue of monar- 
chies), the NRM& reversal was suspect. In the fight for 
the assembly, the NRM needed all the allies it could 
secure against the multiparty supporters. The quid 
pro quo with Buganda was the delivery of the king- 
dom in exchange for its support of the movement. 
With the critical aid of Buganda—the country’s 
largest and most populous region—the supporters 
of the movement subsequently won the election and 
secured the no-party system as part of the constitu- 
tional arrangement. But the NRM relationship with 
Buganda is uneasy; dissatisfaction remains over the 
failure to secure the political privileges and auton- 
omy that were originally promised as part of the 
constituent assembly trade-off. 

The convoluted situation in Uganda must also 
be viewed in terms of the tumultuous regional con- 
text. Turmoil and conflict of varying levels of inten- 
sity plague Sudan, Zaire, Rwanda, Burundi, and 
Kenya. Museveni is widely believed to have a hand 
in each of the conflicts ın these countries. The 
presidents own position on regional politics does 
nothing to diminish this suspicion. A longtime fan 
of larger markets and a critic of the “foolish arbi- 
trariness” of colonial boundaries, Museveni often 
proudly recalls the days of the great precolonial 
interlucustrine kingdoms, which covered a vast 
stretch of territory ranging from northern Tanza- 
nia to central Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi, and parts 
of Zaire. 

Some observers hypothesize that the Zairian 
struggle is the latest chapter in the Museveni- 
inspired quest for a greater Tutsi “empire.” Indeed, 
the French government has consistently accused 
Uganda of fomenting rebellion in the region. This 
charge was first made in 1990 after the formation 
of the rebel Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF), an off- 
shoot of the National Resistance Army that has 
taken control of Rwanda. More recent allegations 
about Uganda's involvement with Kabila’s ADFL in 
Zaire seemingly confirm the dominant view of 
Uganda's machinations in the region. There is, of 
course, a francophone/anglophone tension that 


undergirds many of the conflicts, and Museveni 
appears to enjoy the tacit approval of Britain and 
the United States in the spread of “Anglo” hege- 
mony in the region. Indeed, reports of arms flows 
to and through Uganda (especially from the United 
States) lend further credence to this contention. 
Whether or not the allegations are true, they have 
a profound effect on internal Ugandan politics, 
enabling military insurgents to find willing sup- 
porters for their campaigns against the Museveni 
regime. This keeps the NRM preoccupied with mili- 
tary issues and diverted from urgent social and eco- 


nomic concerns. 


BEYOND MUSEVENI 

Museveni’ larger-than-life persona is Ugandas 
boon and its bane. Museveni has been critical in 
extricating Uganda from the economic and political 
quagmire in which the country had become stuck 
by the mid-1980s. Even the most ardent opponents 
of Yoweri Museveni and the movement system of 
government cannot deny the significant changes 
that have been introduced in Uganda over the last 
decade of his stewardship. However, these changes 
belie the underlying instability, the inherent ten- 
sions, and the manifest autocracy of the system. The 
movement system has failed to institutionalize 
mechanisms of governance distinct from the per- 
sonality of Museveni. As a result, major doubts 
about sustainability remain. 

Uganda today recalls the images of the early days 
of African independence, when the “founding 
fathers,” such as Kwame Nkrumah, Julius Nyerere, 
and Jomo Kenyatta, enjoyed a legitimacy derived 
from their participation in the struggle for libera- 
tion from colonial hegemony. But these same lead- 
ers were unable to envision a system independent 
of their own participation in and domination over 
it. Thus came the subsequent disintegration into 
single-party regimes and life presidencies. The suc- 
cess of the Ugandan experiment will be sealed only 
if it can extricate itself from reliance on a single 
individual and escape the travails of all systems that 
have disintegrated into single-person hegemony. To 
achieve enduring change, Uganda must reignite the 
spirit of “Fundamental Change!” a 
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Tanzania: From Disillusionment 
to Guarded Optimism 


HARVEY GLICKMAN 


dependent, leftist yet occasionally a darling of 
the West, and advertising a more humane 
democracy yet constructing a quasi-Leninist party 
state, Tanzanias hold on the world’s imagination 
after independence in 1961 was essentially senti- 
mental: a third way between capitalism and com- 
munism, between West and East. Although never 
achieved, Tanzania’s goal of “self-reliance” appealed 
to elements across the global political spectrum. Yet 
this international image is contradicted by Tanza- 
nia’ actual political and economic performance. The 
policies of one-party democracy, African socialism, 
and nonalignment in foreign policy, all staples of the 
1960s and 1970s, must be judged failures. Today, 
Tanzania’s leadership faces the daunting tasks of dis- 
posing of the remains of a failed socialist system and 
struggling to repair a damaged political system. 
Tanzania's profile, in the life and career of Presi- 
dent Julius Nyerere, was poor, earnest, caring, and 
honest—at least until 1985, when Nyerere formally 
stepped aside in a peaceful constitutional transition. 
Tanzanias government was stable while other 
African governments succumbed to coups and civil 
wars. The country conducted consecutive national 
elections at regular five-year intervals. Other one- 
party states ignored mass participation; Nyerere’s 
Tanzania devised a system of constituency primaries 
under the party umbrella, controlled at the center, 
but offering a voice for localism. Other African gov- 
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ernments extolled the virtues of pan-Africanism; 
Nyerere engineered the union of his own country 
and an offshore neighbor. Other African govern- 
ments denounced white racist governments on the 
continent, Tanzania took action, cutting off relations 
with Britain over the issue of African rule in Rhode- 
sia in 1965, and offering shelter to the liberation par- 
ties and guerrilla forces of southern Africa. 

While most African governments rejected the 
secession of Biafra from Nigeria in 1967, Tanzania 
recognized Biafras short-lived government on moral 


- grounds, arguing it was an act of self-defense 


against ethnic pogroms. While other African coun- 
tries merely denounced Idi Amin in Uganda in the 
1970s, Tanzania’s army defeated him in battle in 
1979 and drove him from the country. But even 
Nyerere’s international reputation, oratorical skill, 
and laudable goals proved insufficient for a social- 
ist political economy, enormously and increasingly 


` dependent on the largesse of foreign donors. By the 
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end of Nyerere’s presidency in 1985, when he was 


.succeeded by Ali Hassan Mwinyi, the country had 


fallen into a steep economic decline. 

Until the 1990s, Tanzania had escaped signifi- 
cant ethnic, racial, regional, and religious conflict. 
In October 1995, however, the country’s first com- 
petitive elections for president and parliament 
raised doubts about the commitment of the tri- 
umphant (formerly monopoly) party to pluralist 
democracy. The fallout from the election caused 
serious concern about the fate of 30 years of striv- 
ing toward national political integration, progress 
made despite 120 tribal groupings, a vast territory, 
and poor communications. 

Secessionist sentiment is now strong in Zanzibar, 
an archipelago united in 1964 with mainland Tan- 
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ganyika, but which maintains a separate govern- 
ment and assembly, as well as significant represen- 
tation in those organs of the Union. Zanzibar is also 
now home to the strongest regional opposition to 
the erstwhile ruling party. These policy differences 
translate into religious conflict between Muslims 
and Christians on mainland Tanzania, and political 
antagonism between indigenous Africans and resi- 
dents of Zanzibar of Arab descent. 

A strong asset is the country’s new leader, Ben- 
jamin Mkapa, who started his presidential term in 
November 1995 by making public his family’ finan- 
cial assets (two houses, a farm, and four cars). His 
appointed prime minister is Frederick Sumaye, a for- 
mer agriculture minister who, like Mkapa, maintains 
a modest lifestyle. Mkapa’ cabinet is distinguished 
by youth, competence, and the absence of old faces. 
All but two of the mainland regions are represented, 
and it has more Muslims than at any time before. 


The quality of Tanzanias future will greatly | 


depend on the management of five issues: dealing 
with refugees from Burundi and Rwanda, 
making progress in economic reform, bat- 





sands of Rwandan refugees were offered citizenship. 
A second wave of refugees from Rwanda entered in 
1983, after expulsion from Uganda. Just under 
100,000 Burundians have fled the latest surge of 
violence since 1993. 

Since 1994, however, Tanzanias generosity has 
been sorely stretched by the refugee flood from 
Rwanda and Burundi: 200,000 arrived in one day 
in April 1994. During most of 1995 Tanzania closed 
its border with Burundi. This drew sharp criticism 
from the uN High Commissioner for Refugees, in 
part because of Tanzania’s previous generous treat- 
ment of refugees and mediation of disputes that 
cause refugee flows. 

Tanzania's shift results from two causes. First, 
Rwandan Hutu militia leaders were organizing in 
the refugee camps. Security for locals, refugees, 
and relief workers became difficult to ensure. Sec- 
ond, after Rwandan Hutu from Burundi and 
Burundi Hutu arrived in waves in early 1995, 
Burundi Tutsi soldiers followed in hot pursuit. In 
October 1995, the Tanzanian government 
expelled the Burundi ambassador, appar- 


tling a culture of corruption, expanding mul- Tanzanija ently after protests over incursions by 
tiparty politics to more meaningful ; Burundian soldiers in Tanzania brought no 
democratic government, and overcoming the rerna satisfaction. In addition to closing the bor- 
threat of communal conflict. fragile, but der, Tanzania began expelling groups of 

itisnot refugees who had fled both Rwanda and 
REFUGEE TURNABOUT crumbling. Burundi. Tensions mounted among relief 


The Nansen Medal of the un High Com- 
missioner for Refugees was awarded to Pres- 
ident Nyerere in 1983 for his efforts to resettle and 
absorb refugees and exiles in his country. His per- 
sonal efforts continue as a mediator in Burundi; 
Tanzania also played an important role in the 1993 
Arusha agreement (an effort to reconcile the hostile 
parties in Rwanda) and the establishment in 1995 
of a UN war crimes tribunal in Arusha. Tanzania's 
charity to refugees and exiles since its independence 
extended to land for farming, resettlement, and pro- 
grams of voluntary repatriation. This considerably 
reduced the potential for tensions inside the coun- 
try, at least until the last three years. 

After Zaire, Tanzania hosts the second- ge 
number of refugees in Africa. More than 700,000— 
including a half million from Rwanda and about 
200,000 from Burundi—are in camps in the north- 
ern and western parts of the country. Burundians 
now comprise two generations of refugees. Thou- 
sands of Burundians crossed into Tanzania in 1963, 
fleeing the violence accompanying Burundi’ first 
coup. These earliest refugees were resettled and 
some achieved citizenship. In 1980 tens of thou- 


workers, some of whom were accused of 

helping refugees into Tanzania despite the 
border closing, and between Tanzanian troops and 
refugees, both new and older arrivals. The poten- 
tial for unrest and violence was heightened by 
refugees crossing Lake Tanganyika from Zaire, flee- 
ing the Zairian rebellion. With the Tanzanian army 
on the borders, northern Burundi has become a 
corridor for arms traffic into Zaire and Burundi. In 
December 1995, newly elected President Mkapa 
declared that “Tanzania will not allow refugees to 
stay indefinitely,” a policy reluctantly implemented 
14 months later. 





THE DECLINE OF “AFRICAN SOCIALISM" 

Tanzania ranked 172d out of 174 countries in 
the World Banks 1995 world income tables; 42 per- 
cent of its population in 1996 lived in “relative 
poverty”; its per capita income hovers around $100 
a year, and half the governments budget depends 
on foreign aid. Its international debt burden—over 
200 percent of cpp in 1996—is legendary. 

Tanzania’s economy was controlled by its ruling 
party—the Tanganyika African National Union 


(TANU), later renamed the Chama Cha Mapinduzi, 
“the Party of the Revolution” (ccm)—and domi- 
nated by the ideology of Julius Nyerere for more 
than 30 years. Despite personal modesty and a pub- 
lic persona captured by his title of mwalimu 
(teacher), Nyerere’s plans for Tanzania were 
grandiose. Central planning, nationalized enter- 
prises, and government corporations dominated the 
economy. ‘Peasant farming was collectivized 
between 1973 and 1976, accompanied by rioting 
and violence against government agents. Although 
there was some import-substitution industrializa- 
tion, the economy essentially sacrificed growth for 
equity. Social needs, such as health and education, 


were to come first. Somehow, self-sufficiency in © 


food was also supposed to substitute for export-led 
growth. Revenue depended on high taxes on export 
crops, such as coffee, tea, cotton, and cashews, and 
was subsidized by foreign grants and loans. 

For a poor country, structurally reliant on earn- 
ings from foreign trade, this proved disastrous. Col- 
lectivization produced agricultural decline, peasant 
disaffection, and withdrawal into household self- 
sufficiency. Budget deficits grew. Tanzania could not 


withstand the end of the coffee boom of the 1970s _ 


and the oil price shocks, particularly in 1979. Infla- 
tion soared. The economic infrastructure, especially 
roads, electricity supply, and communications, 
decayed. Policy bias against farmers, an overvalued 
currency that cheapened imports, and a bloated and 
politicized bureaucracy made gaining the ability to 
grant licenses, tariff protections, and franchises the 
chief goal of the ambitious and powerful. A politi- 
cal class acquired a vested interest in controls, 
which strangled enterprise. From 1980 to 1985, per 
capita income fell by 12 percent. 

Between 1981 and 1985, the last years of his 
presidency, Nyerere reluctantly engaged in negoti- 
ations with international financial institutions as 
part of an attempt to reverse the decline, devising 
reforms that augured the end of the Tanzanian 
socialist system. Structural adjustment programs, 
which called for reducing controls on marketing 
and currency exchange rates as well as cutting over- 
all public expenditure, produced a recession and 
considerable human hardship. Nyerere’s successor, 
Ali Hassan Mwinyi, and a group of younger tech- 
nocrats agreed to further measures. The Economic 
Recovery Program of 1986—which continued into 
1992 with mF support as the Economic and Social 
Action Program—made slow progress, particularly 
in freeing foreign exchange, reducing tariffs, and 
dismantling crop-marketing monopolies. Never- 
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theless, these efforts succeeded in slightly reviving 
economic growth, especially in the vital area of agri- 
culture. Yet although traders, small manufacturers, 
and export farmers have gained, social services have 
declined, public sector salaries have dropped, and 
the incentive for efficiency remains low. 

Dependence on foreign assistance continues. In 
1996 about $1 billion annually was still considered 
necessary to continue reforms. (In Sweden an exas- 
perated editor wrote in a normally supportive jour- 
nal, “Scandinavia’s adopted country goes 
backwards.”) The slow pace of economic reform, 
and complaints about corruption, led the IMF to 
delay granting credits from 1992 until 1996. Bal- 
ance of payments problems have not been fully con- 
quered. Yet in the last 18 months the mr and the 
World Bank have grown more positive, in part 
because of a rise in the rate of growth in gross 
domestic product. Tanzania is now on a list of up 
to a dozen countries slated for priority treatment in 
financial assistance from these institutions. 

The economy’ decline in the 1980s and the mis- 
use of public office permitted corruption to expand 
and seep downward from the higher ranks. Since 
economic reform benefits those who have 
entrepreneurial skills and some private capital, the 
small Asian merchant community has been the tar- 
get of bribery charges, which increases communal 
tensions, especially in coastal towns. 

The difficulty in uprooting corruption is tied to 
the slow pace of dismantling government controls 
and to the sluggishness in improving the standard 
of living of ordinary people. They miss social ser- 
vices and education assistance, but they have not 
yet seen much rise in incomes. On the plus side, 
cabinet resignations over corruption charges have 
begun to establish stronger political accountability. 
On the minus side, since the tiny Asian (and in 
Zanzibar, Arab) communities are strongly repre- 
sented in trade and finance, and seem to live better 
than the vast majority of ordinary Africans, com- 
munal relations are also strained. 


THE ETHNIC DIMENSION 

Civic liberty, economic liberalization, and the 
opening of the political system to multiparty com- 
petition have begun to expose Tanzania to the eth- 
nic and communal conflict that bedevils other 
states in Africa. So far, “tribal” conflict has been 
muted and open differences have been confined to 
the Zanzibar issue. Opposition sentiment in Zanz- 
ibar predates competitive politics, fed by economic 
decline on the islands, especially the clove trade on 
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Pemba Island. In 1988, rivalry between Zanzibar 
President Aboud Jumbe and his chief minister, Seif 
Sharrif Hamad, led to the latter’s dismissal from the 
CCM, suspicion that a coup was being plotted, riots, 
and the dispatch of troops from the mainland to 
restore order. It hardly helped matters that the 
Zanzibar government secretly joined the Organiza- 
tion of Islamic Conference, only to withdraw a few 
months later under heavy criticism. 

Conflicts in Zanzibar led to secessionist senti- 
ments expressed more openly as opposition parties 
became increasingly active. By 1993, antimainland 
sentiment had ensnared militant Islamism; anti- 
Muslim looting was kindled by a self-styled Chris- 
tian fundamentalist clergyman-cum-politician in Dar 
es Salaam. It was clear that opposition to ccm rule 
in the Union would find widespread support in 
Zanzibar as multiparty politics heated up. In retali- 
ation, the Unions National Assembly approved a 
motion urging a separate mainland government and 
legislature by constitutional amendment. 

The last national election under the single-party 
system was in 1990. Mwinyi, chosen by the ccm as 
Nyerere’s successor in 1985, won reelection with 
95.5 percent of the vote. The reelected president 
was a Muslim from Zanzibar and his selection by 
the ccm reflected the institution of alternating 
mainland and Zanzibar presidents. Mwinyi, a “trim- 
mer” in politics, found himself caught in two com- 
plementary dilemmas: between the inherited 
problems of the Nyerere years, including increasing 
corruption, and the need for economic renewal; and 
between international pressure for multiparty elec- 
tions and the rejectionist socialism of the ccm old 
guard. He waffled in dealing with economic reform, 
although he replaced a number of co~ hard-liners 
with moderates. The antiprofiteering aspects of the 
ccm leadership code were quietly shelved in 1992. 


THE TRANSITION TO MULTIPARTY POLITICS 

Following the trend toward more open politics 
that was sweeping Africa, Mwinyi appointed a com- 
mission in February 1991 to examine the feasibil- 
ity of multiparty politics. The commission sent 
representatives abroad and consulted public opin- 
ion through party auspices. Although the commis- 
sion -reported opposition to the change, it 
concluded by recommending the adoption of a 
multiparty system. International donor insistence 
is universally suspected. It was clear that the 1995 
presidential and parliamentary elections would be 
competitive, although the ccm would exercise the 
power of incumbency. 


The official election campaign was marked by 
chaos and confusion, and as it progressed it exposed 
rents in the seams of the Union, first during the sep- 
arate and initial stage of elections for Zanzibar on 
the islands, and then at the end of the process in the 
Union elections in Dar es Salaam. A series of over- 
lapping divisions emerged in the voting: between 
Pemba and Unguja (the larger island) in Zanzibar; 
between Zanzibari Africans (Shirazis) and Zanzibar 
Arabs; between Zanzibar and the mainland over the 
issue of union; between Muslims and Christians; 
between Africans and Asians; and less blatantly, 
between African ethnic groups on the mainland. 

Zanzibars separate election process began with 
complaints from the Civic United Front (cur), the 
major opposition to the ccm in the races for presi- 
dent and parliament of Zanzibar, that it was being 
intimidated by the cca. The cur favors economic 
liberalism and more trade with the Arabian Gulf 
states, a stance distorted by the ccm in campaign 
rhetoric into a plot to restore Arab control over the 
islands. Despite the compact size of Zanzibar (a 
population of 700,000), much advance preparation, 
and observation teams coordinated by the un, the 
October polling process and results reeked of intim- 
idation and rigging. In two constituencies, for exam- 
ple, the votes counted oumumbered registrants. 

Nevertheless, on October 25, the CuF claimed vic- 
tory. Even the ccm informally rejected the election, 
saying that it should be re-run, supposedly after the 
party realized it had lost. The final results were held 
up for another day before the election commission 
announced that the ccm candidate for president, 
Salmin Amour, had won by 1,565 votes over Seif 
Shariff Hamad. The ccm also took 26 of 50 seats in 
the legislature, with the cur sweeping all of Pemba, 
where there are a large number of people of Arab 
descent. : 

The cur threatened to boycott the Zanzibar par- 
liament and, with other mainland opposition par- 
ties, the Union elections as well, charging fraud in 
the counting and reporting. (As late as March 1997, 
cuF members had refused to attend the Zanzibar 
House of Representatives.) The 17 donor country 
representatives noted “discrepancies” in the voting 
figures. 

The Union elections went forward on October 
29. They were marred by disorganized administra- 
tion in Dar es Salaam, where the election was can- 
celed and re-run on November 19. Critics claimed 
that the ccm promoted disorder in areas of opposi- 
tion strength, which happened to be Dar es Salaam, 
and Zanzibar, where antimainland sentiment was 


manifest. In the end, the opposition candidates for 
president boycotted the Dar es Salaam re-run, a 
low-cost tactic since the provincial results were 
already in. But parliamentary candidates, with 
much at stake, took part in the new polls. 

Four candidates ran for president. The three 
opposition party candidates drew 38 percent of the 
vote, respectable in the light of all the ccm advan- 
tages, which included a national organization and 
virtual monopoly of the radio. The coms candidate, 
Benjamin Mkapa, took 62 percent of the vote, a 
total which on closer inspection amounts to less 
than one in three of all people eligible to renter 
and vote. 

Mkapa’ chief opponent was former Deputy Prime 
Minister Augustine Mrema, a fiery and charismatic 


personality who waged a vigorous anticorruption | 


campaign. Mrema’s party, the NCCR-Mageuzi 
(National Convention for Construction and Reform: 
“Chama Cha Mageuzi”) is the current extrusion of 
early opposition groupings, highly critical of the gov- 
ernment’ prior political monopoly, economic fail- 
ure, and lassitude in rooting out corruption. 

In the parliamentary elections, the five principal 
parties accounted for 98 percent of the seats and 
just over 95 percent of the vote, with the cca win- 
ning 186 of the elected seats (some are assigned by 
nomination); the cuF won 24 seats and the NCCR- 
Mageuzi 16. The lineup for all the seats in the 
National Assembly shows the opposition with 60 
total and ccm with 214. With about 40 percent of 
the vote, the opposition received 22 percent of the 
seats, an outcome due to the single-member, first- 
past-the-post voting system. 

The ccm is having trouble transforming itself 
from a vanguard into a mass party. Internally it is 
still governed by a 170-member National Executive 
Committee and a 16-member Central Committee. 
Its chairman is Mkapa, maintaining the tradition of 


unifying the leadership of party and government. | 


Although liberal reform is the official policy and 
“self-reliance” remains a billboard slogan, the partys 
“socialism” has not been buried. (Many members 
blame Tanzanias economic decline on international 
trade factors, over which they have little control, 
and the thinning ranks of sympathetic foreigners.) 

The Zanzibar issue rankles. The ccm is divided 
as to how far to extend an olive branch to the cur, 
which has overwhelming support in Pemba and is 
supported by half or more of the archipelago’ total 
population. Zanzibar President Amour'’s victory 
reflects class fears in Unguja, where peasants worry 
about a return of nationalized plantations to Arab 
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ownership or a Doa of jar breakup. Opposi- 
tion figures have wondered why Nyerere; if he can 
attempt to mediate in Burundi, cannot do ‘the same 
in Zanzibar. Mwinyi, Nyerere, and Mkapa quietly 
explored a government of national unity there at 
the end of 1995. Unrest and protests, especially on ` 
Pemba, continued through last yeay. : 


SELF-RELIANCE IN THE 19905 

Tanzania remains fragile, but it is not crumbling. 
Rulings in the recent spate of election petitions sug- ` 
gest that the judiciary is growing more independent, 
and two former ministers haye lost-their seats over 
violations of the election rules. In the civil sector, 
Mkapa is sponsoring training programs for journal- 
ists and judges.and citizenship and civil rights vil- 
lage-outreach activities. Forecasts for the economy 
are improving as well. Growth is now projected at 
5 percent this year, and 6 percent in 1999; inflation 
is down from 25 percent to 19 percent. 

This optimistic portrait of Tanzania's, economic 
future is based in part on a renewed influx of for- 
eign aid. The end of 1996 marked the Tenewal of 
IMF credits flowing from a new expanded structural 
adjustment fund: $234 million in special drawing 
rights, available semiannually, to ‘coincide: with 
progress in economic reforms to 1999: These cred- 
its were augmented when the World Bank approved 
an additional $100 million, largely for a new road 
program. If replenished regularly, this program will 
stretch to 10 years. The Paris Club of lending coun- 
tries is expected to restructure Tanzania’s debt. A | 
November 1996 investors’ forum produced plans 
for $786 million of projects. Direct investment 
inflows are rising. Yet the late 1990s may | be Tariza- 
nias last chance. for priority attention by interna- 
tional creditors. The goal of self-reliance acquires 
ever more meaning. 

Economic decline, the effects of liberalizing the 
economy, and the contestation opportunities of 
multiparty democracy create multiple wedges in 
Tanzania’ ethos of cultural unity. Iri the context of 
the Great Lakes ctisis, however, and in comparative 
African terms, Tanzania's tattered legacy of peace- 
ful political change and national cultural integra- 
tion, coupled with a “new broom” leadership and a 
slight upturn in economic activity, may allow the 
government to overcome the present discontents. 
To achieve this will require more political magna- 
nimity toward the opposition, continuously 
expanding and institutionalizing efforts to fight cor- 
ruption, and decisive measures of further economic 
liberalization. E 
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South Africa: The Perils of Normalcy 


ANTOINETTE HANDLEY AND JEFFREY HERBST 


fter more than a thousand days with Nelson 

Mandela as president, South Africa is enter- 

ing the postheroic phase of its history. Pres- 
ident Mandela will give up his leadership of the 
African National Congress (ANC) later this year as a 
prelude. to leaving office at the end of his five-year 
term in 1999. In many ways, South Africa is becom- 
ing a normal country: it is moving away from its 
“constitutional moment,” and the government is 
increasingly focusing on the mundane but critical 
issues of how to promote economic growth and 
restore order. 

Of course, a unique history of institutionalized 
white rule and apartheid means South Africa will 
never be like any other country. However, over the 
past three years an entire set of monumental ques- 
tions about the future has been moved off the 
agenda. The country has avoided race war and 
armageddon, has committed itself to a one-person, 
one-vote system with no special privileges for 
racial groups, and has described a comprehensive 
set of rights to be enjoyed by all. Four important 
aspects of the new South Africa are at various 
stages of transformation: the constitution and 
national political structures, the Truth and Recon- 
ciliation Commission, the economy, and the pro- 
motion of order. The differential progress on these 
issues highlights a fundamental fact: good and bad 
news will continue to emanate from South Africa 
for some time, and almost any outlook—from 
giddy optimism to gloom—can be supported by 
focusing on a particular problem. 


ANTOINETTE HANDLEY is director of studies at the South African 
Institute of International Affairs in Johannesburg. JEFFREY 
Hepsst is an associate professor of politics and international 
affairs at Princeton Universitys Woodrow Wilson School. 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

The final step in South Africa’ formal transition 
process, the inauguration of the new constitution, 
was celebrated this February. The ceremony, suf- 
fused with symbolism, took place at Sharpeville on 
what is celebrated in South Africa as International 
Human Rights Day. In blazing sunshine, President 
Mandela raised the constitution above his head and 
danced for joy just a few kilometers from where the 
1910 Act of Union was signed (establishing a 
racially exclusive state), and close to where 69 anti- 
apartheid demonstrators were killed by police in 
1960. 

The new constitution is the result of six years of 
negotiation and some 2 million submissions from 
the public. It was ratified, the second time around, 
by the Constitutional Court, whose task was to 
determine whether the text complied with the 34 
constitutional principles agreed on by negotiators 
during the transition. 

The key constitutional debate concerned the 
provinces and their relationship with the center. 
Smaller parties argued that the powers granted to 
the provinces in the final version of the constitution 
were watered down from what had been agreed to 
originally. While the court concurred, it ruled in 
December 1996 that the disparity was not sufficient 
to warrant a refusal to certify. Overall, the constitu- 
tion creates a relatively unitary system, although 
limited powers (regarding language of instruction, 
for example) are devolved to the regions. It remains 
to be seen whether these powers will give rise to 
greater regional assertiveness. 

The Inkatha Freedom Party has long had 
grievances about the way in which the relationship 
between the provinces and the center was being 
resolved. In 1995 the party walked out of constitu- 


tional negotiations after the ANC refused to honor a 
commitment made just before the 1994 general 
elections to solicit international mediation on the 
question of regional powers. Despite some last- 
minute wavering, Inkatha remained outside the for- 
mal constitution-making process, although the 
party pledged to accept the courts ruling. 

The constitution has been relatively well received 
by legal scholars. The documents emphasis on pro- 
tecting individual rights represents a substantial 
advance for South Africa, whose citizens now enjoy 
a greater degree of freedom and constitutional pro- 
tection than at any time in the country’s history. A 
number of rights are subject to limitation. Free 
speech, for example, is limited by the outlawing of 
“hate speech” and propaganda for war. The right of 
employers to lock out striking workers was struck 
down. Similarly, the right to own property is subject 
to the need to redress past discrimination. Through- 
out, the concerns of the new South Africa, one of 
the most unequal societies on earth, are evident. 

The court's ratification of the new constitution 
was swiftly followed by the withdrawal of the 
National Party (NP) from the government of 
national unity. After initial dismay, analysts hailed 
the move as part of the “normalization” of South 
African politics that would allow the emergence of 
an opposition party system. While the np is cur- 
rently the official opposition (with 82 of 400 seats 
in the national assembly), it does not display much 
flair for the role: the party frequently appears torn 
between the need to transform itself into a moder- 
ate, federalist party and the knee-jerk reflex to 
defend its own (even those guilty of human rights 
abuses). In many respects it is the rigorous but 
diminutive Democratic Party (pp) that is emerging 
as the de facto opposition, even developing a 
“shadow” budget. (The pp has refused an offer from 
Mandela to become part of the governing coalition, 
arguing that this would compromise its ability to 
act as a critical opposition.) Nonetheless, the pp, 
like the NP, remains trapped within a narrow con- 
stituency. With Inkatha struggling to be something 
more than a regional party, and the Pan-Africanist 
Congress (pac) floundering amid leadership squab- 
bles, there is little likelihood of a significant chal- 
lenge to the ancs dominance in the 1999 elections. 

The most interesting politicking therefore hap- 
pens in party circles. The Anc has been subject to a 
number of internal battles, featuring populist or 
regional “renegades.” At present, the emphasis on 
transparency and the lively nature of internal 
democracy in the ANC ensure that the issues of the 
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day receive a thorough hearing. There is no guar- 
antee, of course, that in a system that grants signif- 
icant powers to the party bosses such practices will 
continue. The relatively open and responsive nature 
of South Africa’s new democracy may be tested in 
times to come. 


RECONCILIATION 

The Truth and Reconciliation Commission was 
created in June 1995 by an act of parliament to 
“establish as complete a picture as possible of the 
causes, nature, and extent of the gross violations of 
human rights” committed between the banning of 
the ANC in March 1960 and Mandela's inauguration 
in May 1994. The commission has two tasks: to give 
the victims of past human rights abuses a voice, and 
to entice the perpetrators of such abuses into telling 
what they know by dangling a potential amnesty. 

In its early days the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission concentrated on the victims and 
brought, nightly, mind-numbing stories of human 
cruelty into the living rooms of South Africans. Pre- 
dictably, many of the stories concerned the excesses 
of apartheid security forces—but the ordinary faces 
doing the telling and the brutality of much of the 
behavior shocked white South Africans, accus- 
tomed to thinking of their “boys in blue” in a more 
benign light. But the commission was also careful 
to hear testimony from the “other side,” including 
the parents of a white conscript who died during 
South Africas “border” war in Namibia, and the sis- 
ter of South Africas first necklacing victim. Their 
stories were a poignant reminder of how very far 
the new nation had come. 

Although disparagingly dubbed the “Kleenex 
Commission” for the ubiquitous tears of victims 
and their loved ones, the significance of the victims’ 
hearings should not be downplayed; but the real 
test for the commission may lie in what it manages 
to uncover about the perpetrators. 

The commission has begun to sketch a picture of 
human rights abuses from 1960 to 1994. Much of 
the testimony demonstrates that the police operated 
within a culture that considered the murder of polit- 
ical opponents and criminals legitimate. The involve- 
ment of security forces in the death of numerous 
activists and the existence of procedures to identify 
“targets for elimination” have been confirmed. There 
is also evidence of cabinet-level complicity in 
instances of abuse, including reports that former 
President E W. de Klerk knew of “Third Force” activ- 
ities and that the officials he assigned to deal with 


‘the accusations were themselves implicated. 
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While much has been learned about police atroc- 
ities, little has emerged on the role of the South 
African Defense Force. Leading figures who served 
in the former sapF have specifically called on sol- 
diers not to apply for amnesty. There is a more gen- 
eral concern that the top officials of the old regime 
will not confess and that there will not be enough 
evidence, or the political will, to prosecute them. 

The Truth and Reconciliation Commission has 
also been damaged by allegations that it is reluc- 
tant to investigate abuses committed by members 
of the liberation movements. Concerns about par- 


tiality have been exacerbated by the commissions _ 


inability to deal satisfactorily with the violence in 
Kwazulu / Natal province. It may be that this sub- 
ject is more sensitive than others because the vio- 
lence continues, albeit at significantly lower levels 
than in the past. 

Fears of partiality by the commission are a 
response to a school of thought that the evil of 
apartheid justified the “excesses” of the liberation 
movements—and that the abuses committed by 
those fighting for democracy cannot be equated 
with those committed in defense of apartheid. Thus 
far, the commission has appeared firm in its resolve 
to treat all abuse equally. 

What is the likelihood of the commission con- 
tributing to national reconciliation? One survey 
found, unsurprisingly, that considerably more 
whites than blacks expressed skepticism about the 
commission. This may reflect whites’ fears that they 
are the commission's target. However, another study 
showed that most South Africans were concerned 
that the commission would exacerbate tensions and 
feelings of anger between the races in the short 
term, a view held irrespective of race, language, or 
age group. The second survey also found that more 
people felt that the commission's activities would 
enable South Africans to live together more easily 
in the long run. 

This does not mean that attempts to promote 
national reconciliation have been entirely unsuc- 
cessful. The ANC government has been at pains not 
to alienate Afrikaners. Mandelas donning of a cap- 
tains jersey when South Africa won the rugby 
World Cup endeared him to thousands of conser- 
vative white rugby supporters. The Freedom Front, 
a right-wing coalition, has been successfully incor- 
porated into the new political dispensation. In 
return, Mandela agreed that government would 
fund the Volkstaat Council, a statutory body estab- 
lished to make recommendations on the viability of 
an Afrikaner homeland. 


A more serious problem may be Inkatha’s 
estrangement from the political mainstream. Man- 
delas appointment of Mangosuthu Buthelezi as act- 
ing president while he and Deputy Thabo Mbeki 
were attending the World Economic Forum was a 
masterstroke—another example of the reconcilia- 
tory gesture at which Mandela is so skilled. 
Nonetheless, fundamental disagreements over the 
powers of the provinces and “traditional leaders” 
remain unresolved. Reconciliation, if it is to endure, 
must move beyond symbols and will mean little if 
the causes of conflict are not dealt with. 


DIVIDED ON THE ECONOMY 

The new government inherited an extraordinary 
set of economic problems in 1994. Fifty-three per- 
cent of Africans live below the poverty line, com- 
pared to 2 percent of all whites. There were 
immediate demands to do something about the mil- 
lions of unemployed; there were also demands to 
institute supplemental feeding programs for the 2.3 
million people, including 1 million children, who 
were malnourished; begin programs to help the 
estimated 12 million people without adequate water 
supplies; and help electrify the homes of the 80 
percent of all Africans without power. The economy 
had experienced negative growth between 1990 and 
1992, and businesses were barely investing enough 
to replace their capital stock. Over the previous 
decade, South Africans had divested from their own 
economy through continual capital flight. The anc 
needed to reverse these trends, and at the same time 
restructure the economy to make it more outward- 
looking and efficient. 

The Reconstruction and Development Program 
(RDP), the ANC’ initial economic plan, was adopted 
in 1994. The rpp was a long list of social programs 
designed to redress past imbalances; it aimed to 
meet “the basic needs of the people—jobs, land, 
housing, water, electricity, telecommunications, 
transport, a clean and healthy environment, nutri- 
tion, health care, and social welfare.” Much less 
emphasis was placed on economic growth; indeed, 
restructuring the economy to promote efficiency 
was downplayed. An integral part of the RDP was the 
creation of an RDP ministry, funded by a tax on each 
ministry’ total budget, to spearhead programs cat 
met basic human needs. 

The roughly 3 percent economic growth rate ie 
ing 1994 and 1995 was a marked improvement over 
the previous several years of economic decline. 
However, by the middle of 1996 the government 
had become convinced that even the improved eco- 


nomic trajectory was inadequate. The expensive 
social agenda of the RDP suggested that the govern- 
ment, on the current growth path, would not be able 
to deliver its promises. In addition, having the RDP 
ministry separate from the line ministries actually 
providing services proved to be extremely awkward. 

Most important, after a brief spurt of giddiness 
about growing again, it became obvious that 3 per- 
cent was not good enough for South Africa. The 
government realized that if the economy grew by 
only 3 percent annually, unemployment would rise 
an additional 5 percentage points to 37 percent by 
the year 2000. Also, the rand experienced a series 
of crises during 1996 that saw its value against the 
United States dollar drop more than 20 percent. 

In June 1996, the government announced the 
end of the RDP at the national level; RDP projects 
would be funded and administered by the line min- 
isters (such as health, education, housing, and 
water). Also, the government formalized its com- 
mitment to growth with the release of a 
document entitled Growth, Employment and 
Redistribution: A Macroeconomic Strategy. 
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potable water (with 6 million more to benefit soon), 
and announce that a greater number of houses were 
being built than at any time in the country’ history. 
Still, the Gear document was deliberately aimed at 
lowering expectations, and marked a maturing of 
the governments approach after the ebullience of 
the transition. 

The rift between the ANC and its allies highlights 
what is in many ways the fundamental question of 
South Africa's political economy: can the organiza- 
tions that fought apartheid together now govern 
together? The anc is inevitably pulled in the direc- 
tion of a low-wage economy that will benefit the 
millions of unemployed South Africans. In contrast, 
COSATU represents almost 2 million workers who, 
while hardly doing well, are actually highly paid by 
South African standards and who are not, by inter- 
national standards, especially productive. 

For the moment the unions have nowhere to go, 
and there are few indications that they would risk 
running against the still very popular ANC 
as a new social democratic party. Neverthe- 
less, it appears inevitable that union protest 


The document, with its emphasis on the Can the will be a growing problem for the ANc in 
need to achieve 6 percent annual growth Organizations the years to come, with the potential to dis- 
and further reform the economy, was a that fought rupt economic plans designed to convince 
sharp break in tone and substance from the apartheid investors, both foreign and domestic, that 
RDP. If the document was not written by the Dreher now the country is stable and will yield high 
International Monetary Fund and the E returns. 

World Bank, it was certainly designed to govern Perhaps more important, the dispute 
gain their approval. together? over GEAR makes clear that the government 


The Gear document, as it quickly 
became known, also marked a change in 
the relationship between the anc and its junior 
coalition partners, the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (cosaru) and the South African Com- 
munist Party (SACP). Gone was the commitment to 
consultation that was a key -feature of the RDP. 
Instead, the change in strategy was announced 
without much in the way of prior consultation, and 
Finance Minister Trever Manuel proclaimed that 
much of the document was simply “nonnegotiable.” 
The response was swift: cosaTU complained that the 
alliance “seems to be paralyzed by the threat of 
globalization and the investment strike of business.” 
The unions implied that Mandela’s program was 
“Thatcherite”—fighting words in South Africa. 

It would be unfair to say that the government 
had abandoned its effort to redress past inequalities. 

` Ina February 1997 address to parliament, Mandela 
was able to point to programs that provide school 
lunches for 3 million children, celebrate the fact 
that 700,000 people had been provided with 





has yet to define its economic ideology and 
has failed to develop a consensus on where 
the economy is going. It is obvious what the new 
South Africa is not: it is not racist, it is not sexist, 
and it is not run by the old National Party. It is also 
increasingly clear that South Africa is not socialist. 
However, no one in the ANC has declared that South 
Africa will be capitalist. There was not until now a 
need to develop a postapartheid economic ideology, 
because the first election was about the past and 
since then the government has been busy dealing 
with the immediate problems of the political and 
economic transition. However, as it seeks to make 
more dramatic changes and prepares for the 1999 


_ election, the anc will have to be more forthright on 


what South Africa is to become in the years ahead. 

At this point, the anc is itself unclear about its 
economic orientation. Overall economic manage- 
ment has been extremely conservative: the govern- 
ment has succeeded in reducing deficit spending 
and has, without too much protest, stood by while 
the Reserve Bank followed a tight money policy. 
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However, the government and the ANC seem 
ambivalent about microeconomic liberalization, 
especially privatization. Investors, of course, pick 
up on the ambiguity and do not feel compelled to 
embrace South Africa. 


ORDER AND DISORDER 

South Africans are obsessed with crime, as well 
they might be: the murder rate is 10 times that of 
the United States and robbery is a constant concern. 
Vigilantes who publicly execute drug dealers are 
widely applauded. Fear of crime is deterring some 
foreign investment, and there is evidence that the 
country’s violent reputation is hurting the tourist 
industry. : 

The hysterical view that all of South Africa is 
under siege from crime is not correct. Crime is 
worst in Johannesburg, where the wave of violent 
assaults and car hijackings has destroyed the city 
center. While not acceptable, the crime situation in 
other parts of the country is much better. 

The causes of the current crime wave are com- 
plex. Especially in urban areas, poor black popula- 
tions, often without adequate food, water, and 
shelter, coexist with a white society whose lifestyle 
is modeled on Europe and the United States. South 
Africa is also very much a society in transition, 
where the old institutions and notions of order have 
been overthrown but new norms of legitimacy are 
only slowly being created. Add the nearly ubiqui- 
tous presence of guns—available at low prices now 
that the wars around South Africa have ended and 
the borders have become more open—and it would 
be surprising if South Africa did not face a signifi- 
cant crime problem. 

One of the greatest tragedies of apartheid, the 
presence of an entire generation that was not edu- 
cated during the 1980s, further aggravates crime. 
The angry young men who heeded the call to boy- 
cott school and are now illiterate know that they 
will not benefit from the country’s transition until 
after everyone else; these men have little to lose and 
much to gain from theft. As Nelson Mandela him- 
self said shortly before the transition, “The youths 
in the townships have had over the décades a visi- 
ble enemy, the government. Now that enemy is no 


longer visible, because of the transformation that is, 


taking place. Their enemy now is you and me, peo- 
ple who drive a car and have a house. Its order, any- 
thing that relates to order, and it is a very grave 
situation.” ‘ 

The police force seems incapable of confronting 
the crime problem. As the repressive arm of the old 


white-run state, the police have necessarily been the 
subject of a considerable effort to transform orga- 
nizational structures and instill a new ethos. How- 
ever, such radical change has made it exceptionally 
difficult to design and implement a comprehensive 
anticrime package. The police are also suffering 
from the national effort to instill budget discipline 
after years of overspending. 

Finally, lawlessness is nothing new in South 
Africa. The apartheid governments ruled large 
swaths of the country, especially black urban areas, 
by simply withdrawing and containing the inhabi- 
tants so that they would not pose a threat to the 
nearby white areas. These “no-go” zones were run 
in good part by gangsters who could easily outgun 
the police. To some extent the Mandela government 
is simply confronting problems of order that the 
previous government was willing to ignore as long 
as.whites were not affected. 

Some aspects of the crime wave will be addressed 
once the police force is transformed and the gov- 
ernment allocates the resources needed to fight 
increasingly sophisticated crime syndicates. How- 
ever, the government also faces some unique prob- 
lems for which there are no ready-made answers. 
Above all, the Mandela administration must restore 
an ethic of lawfulness after many years in which the 
ANC encouraged people not to obey the white 
authorities. Early results are not good. For exam- 
ple, the government has not convinced many in 
urban areas to pay their rents (rent avoidance was 
for many years a tactic in the fight against 
apartheid). Indeed, in some areas rent collection 
rates are actually lower than during white rule. 
Such a general ethic of disobedience creates an 
encouraging climate for crime. 


CONSOLIDATING LIBERATION 

Normal countries have different expectations 
than those on the brink of catastrophe. Precisely 
because of the extraordinary amount accomplished 
in the last few years, South Africans are beginning 
to expect the same things from their political sys- 
tem—jobs, order, peace—that are the norm else- 
where. Ten years from now, the stability of South 
Africa will depend not on increasingly distant mem- 
ories of success in avoiding apocalypse, but on the 
implementation of a new political order, proper eco- 
nomic policies, a plausible ideology, and new norms 
and mechanisms for the preservation of order. The 
tremendous amount that has been achieved in 
South Africa is but a prelude to an uncertain, 


demanding—yet still promising—future. | 
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Privatizing War in Sierra Leone 
WILLIAM RENO 


breakdown of social cohesion—all the fac- 
tors that led American journalist Robert Kaplan to 
call Sierra Leone a case study in lawlessness— 
appear to render conflict in that country impervi- 
ous to conventional methods of diplomacy. 
Brigands and “sobels” (soldiers turned rebels) roam 
the countryside, recruiting children as young as 10 
as fighters. Together with insurgents from the Rev- 
olutionary United Front (RUF), they loot villages 
and farms, mine diamonds, and smuggle goods. 

The outlook for democracy would seem bleak. 
Ahmed Tejan Kabbah, elected president in March 
1996 in Sierra Leone's first multiparty election in 23 
years, survived three coup attempts in his first year 
in office. The RUF and sobels continue to violate a 
cease-fire signed in November 1996, preventing 
deployment of UN observers to monitor the cease- 
fire and delaying the start of a British-funded demo- 
bilization of army and rebel fighters. 

Despite appearances, Sierra Leone's descent into 
conflict cannot be understood as the result of envi- 
ronmental stress or social anomie that has over- 
whelmed a weak state. Rather, the fighting has been 
caused by the collapse of a patron-client system of 
politics that characterized many former colonial 
states, including neighboring Liberia. During the 
cold war, leaders in countries like Sierra Leone gen- 
erally counted on aid and loans from former colo- 
nial powers and superpower benefactors to help 
finance patronage and pay for security forces. This 
outside income permitted these rulers to destroy 


verpopulation, migration, environmental 
degradation,.economic instability, and the 
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bureaucracies that they feared could harbor rivals. 
In the 1990s, however, creditors demand radical 
cuts in government spending and rapid deregula- 
tion of commerce in return for loans. Sierra Leones 
leaders have thus faced armed opposition not only 
from citizens they can no longer patronize but also 
from army units they can no longer pay. Disgrun- 
tled former clients have provided enterprising 
strongmen and rogue military officers excellent 
opportunities to build their own followings to con- 
trol the country’s sources of wealth. 

Without a formal army, and without bureaucra- 
cies that they might otherwise use to build legiti- 
macy and provide for popular needs, Sierra Leones 
leaders have hired the private South Africa—based 
Executive Outcomes military to fight their enemies. 
This development is important beyond Sierra 
Leone. It shows that rulers of extremely weak states 
can restructure their political systems to adapt to 
new post—cold war pressures and opportunities by 
forming partnerships with foreign firms. These part- 
nerships offer superior means to fight wars and 
acquire wealth that would be unavailable to these 
leaders if they pursued normal routes to conflict 
resolution and development. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF A CONVENTIONAL STATE 
Since Sierra Leone gained independence from 
Britain in 1961, its rulers have struggled to make a 
nation out of more than a dozen ethnic groups. The 
government has had to buy the loyalty of ethnically 
diverse strongmen who controlled resources and 
commanded authority of their own, and whose alle- 
giance was needed for the effective exercise of 
power. Concerned that strongmen could use state 
institutions to threaten their own hold on power, 
Sierra Leone’ rulers weakened government bureau- 
cracies and manipulated access to resources to 
undercut potential challengers. For example, by 
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1980 Siaka Stevens, the country’s president from 
1967 to 1985, had essentially turned over the coun- 
trys diamond industry to cronies, whom he 
exempted from taxation. This industry once pro- 
vided nearly 70 percent of the country’s export 
earnings and a quarter of its GNP. 

In 1985 the retiring president chose Joseph 
Momoh to succeed him in a staged election. 
Momoh lacked a strong independent base of per- 
sonal followers, a handicap that rendered him inca- 
pable of ending the private control over Sierra 
Leones wealth that many of Stevens's cronies 
enjoyed. The loss of official revenues crippled most 
state institutions. Momoh's inability to supply 
essential state services, or even act effectively as a 
personal patron, prompted many Sierra Leoneans, 
especially young men, to seek their fortunes in the 
diamond-mining areas under the control of increas- 
ingly independent strongmen. 

Momoh was thus ill prepared to counter the 
rebel threat that appeared in March 1991 along 
Sierra Leone’s eastern border with Liberia. Liberian 
warlord Charles Taylor had used the guerrilla RUF, 
mainly led by Sierra Leonean dissidents Taylor had 
met in Libya in the 1980s, as a proxy to grab eco- 
nomically viable parts of Sierra Leone to buy arms 
and pay off his own supporters. The rurF quickly 
became a homegrown insurgency under Foday 
Sankoh, a former Sierra Leone military officer who 
had spent six years in prison for his alleged role ina 
1971 coup plot. 

In response to the RUF invasion, Momoh in- 
creased the army's strength from 3,000 to 14,000 
troops. This expansion came as creditors such as 
the World Bank and the mF demanded that the 
president reduce Sierra Leones budget deficits. Cut 
off from further loans until he reduced the deficits, 
Momoh was unable to finance his expanded army. 
Soldiers went unpaid and commanders, many 
inherited from the Stevens era, “led” from the rear, 
leaving young noncommissioned officers in charge 
of actual battle operations. Twenty-six-year-old 
Valentine Strasser and several other officers 
marched to Freetown, the capital, overthrowing 
Momoh on April 29, 1992. 

As president, Strasser found himself in even 
more dire straits than his predecessor. He tried to 
use his youth and military origins to appeal to 
young Sierra Leoneans. Sporting wraparound sun- 
glasses, Strasser billed himself the “Redeemer” and 
encouraged expression of national pride by spon- 
soring political murals in the capital. The war, 
however, continued to take its toll; by early 1995 


the country’s finance minister estimated that bat- 
tling the rebels consumed 75 percent of govern- 
ment spending. Strasser could hardly finance a 
loyal and efficient military, much less deliver on his 
many popular promises to provide state services to 
young Sierra Leoneans, so he turned to short-term 
crisis management. The new strategy included exe- 
cuting prisoners in Freetown’s Pademba Road 
Prison for allegedly plotting a coup from behind 
bars in order to signal his resolve to other would- 
be rivals. This only worsened the country’s finan- 
cial situation when it drew international 
condemnation and delayed desperately needed aid 
from overseas. 

Rebels also cut off Strasser’s regime from its last 
major domestic source of revenue by early 1995. 
RUF guerrillas attacked foreigners at Sierra Rutile’ 
titanium oxide mine and at SIEROMCO, a Swiss- 
owned bauxite mine. These attacks ended produc- 
tion at both mines, which had accounted for 15 
percent of GNP and in 1994 supplied 57 percent of 
the country’s official export earnings. A combina- 
tion of RUF fighters, sobels, rogue military com- 
manders, and strongmen controlled a clandestine 
diamond and agricultural trade valued at around 
$200 million, while government domestic revenues 
totaled only $60 million in 1994 and 1995. 


ENTER EXECUTIVE OUTCOMES 

Sierra Leones patron-client networks broke 
down at the same time South Africa was beginning 
to struggle with restructuring its economy and 
reducing state expenditures. While South Africa's 
new government of national unity, elected in April 
1994, wrestled with the dilemma of how to dis- 
mantle the apartheid-era security establishment, 
elements of South Africa’ military found new com- 
mercial opportunities. Thus Eo recruited employ- 
ees from the 32 Buffalo Battalion, the unit once 
charged with aiding Angola’ National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) rebels. This 
gave them salable counterinsurgency skills. £o head 
Eeban Barlows previous stint with South Africa's 
Civil Cooperation Bureau, designed to counter anti- 
apartheid activists and seek out sanctions-busting 
commercial contacts, gave him ties to a global net- 
work that he could use to procure arms and skilled 
employees. 

Strasser called £o in April 1995. Within two 
weeks, £o cleared rebels from the Freetown area. FO 
conquered the main diamond-mining areas in July 
and August 1995, removing rogue military units 
along with rebels. Since then, the South African 


firm has trained Kamajos, or local self-defense 
units, to replace the unreliable Sierra Leone army. 

EO’ competitive advantage in Sierra Leone lies in 
its close ties to Branch Mining, a British-based firm. 
Because the government is always on the verge of 
bankruptcy, EO has found it extremely useful to 
have a relationship with this mining firm, which 
produces gems. Branch Mining’s commitment of 
$80 million to develop a kimberlite diamond mine 
in the heart of contested areas in Sierra Leone 
brought in a regime ally that would pay for mutu- 
ally beneficial security and help solve the regime's 
serious revenue crunch. 

Recognizing the threat factionalism in the army 
posed both to the Strasser regime and to Branch 
Mining, Eo worked only with politically reliable 
officers in £O counterinsurgency campaign. This 
collaboration helped strengthen a hard-line doc- 
trine among some in the military that counterin- 
surgency wars can be fought and won, even in 
weak states like Sierra Leone. Their part- 
nership with Eo also gave these officers 
privileged access to diamonds; several 
began their own mining operations or 
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THE COSTS OF PRIVATE SECURITY 

The apparent price of security for a centralized 
government organization in Sierra Leone is between 
$3 million and $4 million a month, plus the cost of 
weapons that £o and Life Guard, a firm closely asso- 
ciated with £o that currently provides security ser- 
vices in Sierra Leone, need to arm an effective 
private army. That the government can mortgage 
natural resources it otherwise would not control to 
pay for the military aid makes Eo even more of a 
bargain. The firms military offensives against the 
RUF were instrumental in bringing RuF leader 
Sankoh to the negotiating table. On November 30, 
1996, Sankoh and President Kabbah signed a draft 
peace treaty in Abidjan, Ivory Coast's capital, but 
not before £o had destroyed all major rebel bases in 
Sierra Leone. 

Some observers endorse using private militaries 
like Eo in place of politically risky military aid from 
foreign states. However, the case of Sierra Leone 
highlights some of the costs of farming 
out essential state military and revenue 
tasks to foreign firms. First, Eo plays an 
autonomous role in Sierra Leonean poli- 


partnerships with small foreign firms of EO. . .are tics—at the expense of individuals who 
given concessions under the EO security foreign originally contracted the firm's services. 
umbrella. shareholders For example, Eo did not support Strasser 

One hard-liner, Julius Maada Bio, who expect when he appeared to renege on holding a 
removed Strasser in a January 1996 palace ; scheduled election. In turn, EOS presence 
coup after it appeared that Strasser might operations 10 gave Kabbah enough security to force Bio 
run as a civilian in upcoming elections; turn a profit. into exile in April 1996. And in Septem- 


Bio and his associates feared that Strasser 
might dominate local mining operations 
as an elected president. The change in rulers did 
not, however, disturb the alliance between the Free- 
town regime and its new foreign partners. Execu- 
tive Outcomes created enough stability to attract 
other foreign investors in the mining industry. Sub- 
sequent official revenue and debt payments pro- 
duced good relations with creditors, who granted a 
20 percent reduction in the country’s foreign debt 
in 1995 and 1996, bringing it under $1 billion for 
the first time in five years. Eo’s presence gave the 
government the security to continue laying off a 
third of the country’s civil service, as creditors 
demanded. Most important, the firms successful 
offensives brought enough stability to permit 
nationwide elections in March 1996 that brought 
Ahmed Tejan Kabbah to power. The election of 
Kabbah, a former UN official, created considerable 
global goodwill and legitimacy that translated into a 
threefold increase in bilateral aid in 1996, compared 
to 1994. 





ber 1996, 20 senior officers were forced 
to take “educational leave” abroad. 

By backing the elections that brought Kabbah to 
power, EO hoped to legitimate its presence in Sierra 
Leone as a firm capable of supplying the security 
needed for a transition to civilian rule; it tied its ser- 
vices to the attainment of the outward form of 
democratic government that creditors and other 
outsiders were anxious to promote. EO has tried to 
present itself as an alternative peacekeeping force 
that is filling the gap left by the un. Ultimately, it 
protects only those who have money or the power 
to award mining concessions; those who have nei- 
ther quickly lose Eo’ protection. 

Cashiering military officers under the Eo security 
umbrella may promote short-term stability in Sierra - 
Leone, but it also creates a need for protection that 
will never end. Armed men are left without work 
and Kamajos are becoming a new, nonstate military. 
In September and October 1996, Kamajos clashed 
with regular army soldiers caught looting near the 
provincial capital of Kenema. Kamajos have also . 
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battled Jombolas, a rival irregular local militia in the 
diamond fields that protects freelance illicit mining 
by local residents. 

Kabbah is unable to control the Kamajo fighters, 
who owe their status and allegiance to zo. As long 
as the government is unable to cultivate legitimacy 
by providing for basic needs, and as long as it can- 
not collect revenue or define a distinct state inter- 
est, armies will remain private affairs in Sierra 
Leone and will exist as the tool of a powerful 
patron, foreign or local. 

The apparent coincidence of interests between 
EO and advocates of civilian rule obscures another 
important aspect of the firm's presence. Eo and its 
partners rely on political instability as a market 
issue. EOS presence makes it possible to establish a 
corporate web of allied mining, engineering, med- 
ical, transport, and even tourist firms that have 
grown out of the former South African security 
forces and new entrepreneurs. With Eo to protect 
them, they have learned to do business in places 
that more conventional firms would avoid. The 
government's dependence on the firm for security 
permits these investors to negotiate favorable deals 
that exclude serious competitors. Thus, Ho's pres- 
ence is pivotal in maintaining a new political-com- 
mercial network that rules in place of an indigenous 
bureaucracy. 

Who are the real bosses of the commercial net- 
works that become deeply insinuated into the eco- 
nomic and political life of a country that hires a 
private military? Elements of the commercial net- 
work in Sierra Leone provide not only security and 
mining revenue, but also logistics, infrastructure, 
and other services. Citizens may benefit from the 
private provision of these services, which Sierra 
Leone's government cannot provide. But the “citi- 
zens” of EO and its partners that perform state func- 
tions are foreign shareholders who expect operations 
to tum a profit. Profit, not promotion of democracy, 
is the real business of Fo. It is not insignificant, and 
it is a boon to Eo public relations, that making 
money may sometimes coincide with the loftier aim 
of providing local security or buffering civilian 
rulers. Nor is conflict resolution ultimately in the 
commercial network's interests, since this would 
open economies to competition from larger, more 
efficient competitors. 

Regime reliance on £O does nothing to address 
the overall cause of conflict: the organized reaction 


of Sierra Leoneans to their abandonment by patrons. - 


Serious rebel disturbances, even after highly suc- 


cessful military offensives against the RUF, indicate 
that insecurity will remain a problem for Kabbah 
and his successors. At best, EO5 intervention estab- 
lishes a holding pattern; more likely, its operation as 
part of a larger syndicate will worsen the situation. 
EOS mining partners have an interest in fencing off 
valuable zones to keep interlopers out. But doing . 
this further squeezes those Sierra Leoneans who can 
expect nothing from government and who have 
relied on illicit mining to survive. 

Close ties between commercial networks and 
state officials with significant stakes in these oper- 
ations are an additional concern. Sierra Leones gov- 
ernment reportedly owns 30 percent of Branch 
Mining's subsidiary. Local politicians have stakes in 
side deals in smaller concession sites. Insider deal- 
ing is hardly new to Sierra Leone. Deals with £O 
partners are different, however, since firms that 
coordinate their activities and investments with £O 
and favored politicians can combine a much wider 
array of capabilities than in the past, both within 
the country and through global commercial ties, for 
mutual profit. 


AUTHORITY PRIVATIZED 

EO and its partners give politicians the option to 
jettison old, inefficient, but more inclusive patron- 
age networks for efficient, powerful, and profitable 
commercial networks to boost their personal power. 
This has destroyed the old balance of power 
between a self-interested rulers capabilities and the 
ability of local societies to bargain or resist 
unwanted intrusions. The new network (with local 
partners) replaces tattered government as the cen- 
ter of authority. 

Since their mode of operation blurs the bound- 
aries between state and corporate interests, firms 
like Eo undermine the ability of global organiza- 
tions to regulate trade. New military firms like 
Panasec Strategic Concept, Stuart Mills, Bridge 
Resources, Corporate Trading International, and 
Omega Support, Ltd., have emerged out of the pri- 
vatizing South African security network. They are 
only a few of an estimated 90 private armies oper- 
ating in Africa. Some are part of Branch-Eo’ corpo- 
rate web and some, like the American company 
Military Professional Resources, are fierce competi- 
tors in places like Angola. Post-cold war Africa is 
at the vanguard of a violent passage to a new world 
of minimal government and globalized commerce, 
not, as Kaplan writes, a throwback to hatreds result- 
ing from a failure to manage change. E 


“Although it has been severely jolied by. the killings heise kanadan: the gov- 
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` ernment has nonetheless stuck to its long-term plan to hold parliamentary elec- 
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Algeria: The Dialectic 
of Elections and Violence 


ROBERT MORTIMER 


or Algeria, Islams holiest month became a 
“Ramadan of blood” this January. Since the 
cancellation of parliamentary. elections in Jan- 
uary 1992, violent opposition forces have sought to 
discredit the governing military regime by escalating 
the level of bloodshed during a period that is sup- 
posed to be given over to abstinence, prayer, and spir- 
ituality. In 1996, Ramadan fell two months after a 
presidential election held under dubious circum- 
stances; in the course of the month, terrorists blew 
up hospitals, city halls, and newspaper offices in some 
of the most deadly attacks of the entire civil war. 
This year Ramadan began six weeks after the 
regime pushed through a highly questionable con- 
stitutional referendum. In a twisted irony, elections 
and violence have been explosively linked in Alge- 
ria over the past half-decade: an ill-conceived 
democratization process gone murderously awry. 


ELECTORAL DIPLOMACY 

Liamine Zeroual, who was appointed president 
in January 1994 by the military, initially seemed 
intent on negotiating a political settlement to Alge- 
ria’s crisis with the imprisoned leaders of the Islamic 
Salvation Front (Fis). A retired general, Zeroual had 
aligned himself with the more moderate faction of 
a divided military leadership split between “eradi- 
cators” and “conciliators.” In September 1994, fol- 
lowing secret contacts, Zeroual released Fis leaders 
Abassi Madani and Ali Benhadj to house arrest in 
the hope that they would call for a truce in the 
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armed hostilities that had already caused between 
25,000 and 30,000 casualties (today the toll is well 
over 60,000, with some observers placing the num- 
ber as high as 100,000). After nearly six weeks of 
inconclusive and apparently halfhearted talks, Zer- 
oual declared at the end of October that the Islamist 
leaders had rejected his offer of dialogue. He 
announced that the government was ending the 
talks and would move instead to conduct presiden- 
tial elections in 1995 in an attempt to resolve the 
political impasse. 

Restoration of the electoral process has been a 
central issue in Algerian politics since its disruption 
in January 1992. In December 1991, the Fis won 
188 of 430 parliamentary seats in the first round of 
a scheduled two-round legislative election. The 
debate since then has not been over whether to 
conduct elections but over the conditions under 
which they will be held. One key issue has been 
whether the Fis, officially outlawed by the govern- 
ment in 1992, should be allowed to participate. 
Another has been the order in which the elections 
should be held; most of the opposition parties place 
priority on parliamentary elections, not only 
because it was their annulment that triggered the 
disorder but also on the grounds that the National 
Assembly best represents Algeria’s diversity. 

The presidential election unfolded in a highly 
charged political atmosphere. The three major par- 
ties that had garnered nearly 80 percent of the vote 
in the 1991 parliamentary elections were absent 
from the process. These parties—the Fis, the 
National Liberation Front (FLN), and the Socialist 
Forces Front (Frs)—had come together with several 
lesser parties in Rome in January 1995 to issue a 
platform that challenged the government to restore 
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the Fis’ political rights in exchange for a declaration 
that it would respect democratic rights and practices. 
The government dismissed the “Platform of Rome” 
out of hand, reiterating that the Fis was banned and 
would not be permitted to field a candidate in the 
campaign for the presidency. The FLN and the FFs 
eventually announced that they would boycott the 
election because of the exclusion of the Fis and the 
rampant insecurity throughout the country. 

The 1995 presidential election thus took place 
under a cloud of skepticism. Nonetheless, three 
candidates did oppose General Zeroual (indeed, a 
dozen others mounted campaigns but were unable 
to gather the 75,000 signatures required to appear 
on the ballot). The three opposition candidates 
were Mahfoud Nahnah of the Movement for an 
Islamic Society (Hamas), deemed to be a more 
moderate Islamic party; Said Sadi, the well-known 
secularist leader of the largely Berber Rally for Cul- 
ture and Democracy (rcp); and Noureddine 
Boukrouh, head of the small Party for Algerian 
Renewal (pra). The real question in the run-up to 
the election was not whether Zeroual would win, 
but whether there would be sufficient turnout to 
legitimize his victory. The ban and the boycott, 
along with the threat of the terrorist Armed Islamic 
Group (GIA) to turn the ballot box into a coffin for 
those who dared to vote, seemed likely to keep 
turnout low. 


STRONGARMING THE VOTE 

On election day soldiers were posted every 20 
meters around urban polling places; moreover, 
there were reports that the army exerted consider- 
able pressure on people to vote. In the last weeks 
before the balloting, reports also circulated that the 
Fıs was instructing its supporters to vote for Mah- 
foud Nahnah. Whatever the effects of these tactics, 
most neutral observers accepted the government's 
claim that large numbers of Algerians did choose to 
vote on November 16. According to the official 
count, 12 million of Algeria’s 16 million registered 
voters cast ballots, a proportion well above the 59 
percent turnout in the first round of the 1991 leg- 
islative elections. 

The results showed Zeroual the victor, with 61 
percent of the vote. The Ministry of the Interior 
announced that Nahnah received 25 percent, fol- 
lowed by Sadi with 9.3 percent and Boukrouh with 
3.8 percent. Although Fis officials in Europe 
declared that the participation figures were grossly 
inflated, the overall political impact gave Zeroual a 
considerable boost. The clear message appeared to 


be: “Enough of violence and political maneuver- 
ing.” Zeroual won because he was seen as the most 
credible bulwark against extremism; this vote of 
confidence was primarily a mandate to negotiate an 
end to Algeria's strife. 

Despite their reservations about the accuracy of 
the results, Fis representatives abroad promptly 
made a gesture toward Zeroual. Rabah Kebir, in 
exile in Germany, described the victor as a “worthy 
interlocutor” and said the party was open to a dia- 
logue with the government. He added that the Fis 
was ready for a “comprehensive settlement negoti- 
ated between the regime and the opposition.” At the 
same time, he called for the release of Madani and 
other imprisoned Fis officials as a necessary condi- 
tion for fruitful talks. 

Zeroual did little to respond to these gestures. 
Moreover, the respite from violence, the result of 
the extensive security surrounding the election, did 
not last long. While the Gia had not succeeded in 
disrupting the election, it promptly demonstrated 
that it was still a force to be reckoned with. Assas- 
sinations resumed, and on December 12, less than 
a month after the election, a car bomb blew up in 
the Algiers suburb of Ain Naadja, killing 15 people 
and wounding 40. Once Ramadan began in mid- 
January, the hostilities escalated; the February 9, 
1996, Le Monde reported the following toll in the 
space of a week: “twenty civilians assassinated, in a 
single day in the capital and ten others kidnapped, 
an entire family slaughtered [“égorgée”] on the 
upper plateaus, eight women abducted in the 
Annaba region, seven others, all relatives of police 
officers, killed and mutilated near Jijel, eleven per- 
sons decapitated near Tipaza, a commander assas- 
sinated in Chlef, [and] six worshippers killed by a 
bomb in a mosque in Baraki, supposedly a ‘secured’ 
suburb of Algiers.” On February 11, 18 more peo- 
ple perished when another car bomb struck the 
Maison de la Presse, which housed the offices of 
several major independent Algiers newspapers. 

Three months after Zeroual'’s electoral triumph, 
the political-military situation had reverted to its 
previous intractability. The president appeared to 
read his victory as a consecration and not as a man- 
date to end the slaughter. Instead of capitalizing on 
his political momentum, he seemed immobilized by 
the extremists of both camps: the terrorists of the 
Gia and the “eradicators” within the military. 
Instead of a bold initiative that might well have 
been based on the Platform of Rome, he put for- 
ward a warmed-over recipe of tightly controlled 
“national dialogue” and constitutional engineering. 


DIALOGUES OF THE DEAF? 

Throughout 1996, Zeroual held periodic meet- 
ings with representatives of political parties and 
civic associations, ostensibly to confer about con- 
stitutional revision. Yet the terms of this new con- 
stitution were not publicly disclosed until October 
22, 1996. Only then did it become evident that the 
main thrust of the “reform” was to concentrate 
much greater power in the office of the presidency. 
The new text achieved this by creating a second 
house of parliament called the Council of the 
Nation. A third of its members were to be appointed 
by the president, with the remainder to be chosen 
indirectly by municipal and regional bodies. This 
new upper chamber had to approve, by a three- 
fourths vote, bills passed by the National Assembly 
before they became law. This effectively gave the 
president a veto over legislation of which he disap- 
proved. A further provision allowed the president 
to legislate by decree between parliamentary ses- 
sions (as well as during a state of emer- 


gency or a suspension of the parliament). 
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president responded that the majority of the leaders 
he had consulted favored his proposals. He pro- 
ceeded to organize a second round of “dialogue” and 
then announced that he would go ahead with a Con- 
ference of National Understanding in September. 

Two of the major opposition parties, the FFs and 
the rcD, refused to participate in this conclave. The 
Fpss Hocine Ait Ahmed, Algeria’ best-known cham- 
pion of secular democracy, objected both to the pro- 
cess and the substance of constitutional revision, 
most notably its emasculation of the role of the par- 
liament; for the FFs, the presidential proposals con- 
stituted nothing less than “institutionalized 
dictatorship.” The rcp insisted that the constitution 
recognize Tamazight, the Berber language, along- 
side Arabic as one of Algeria's official languages. 
Meanwhile, the outlawed FIs, which was automati- 
cally excluded from the conference, announced 
from abroad that it would call for a truce if its lead- 
ers were freed from prison and given access to the 
public media. 

The regime nevertheless succeeded in 


These provisions made a mockery of By turning the gathering 1,000 delegates, representing 
the legislative branch, and went far the government and some elements of 
beyond the notions of constitutional revi- clock back on the the legal opposition, at the conference. 
sion that had been circulating for months, democratization The FLN came under the control of its 


such as the banning of parties based on 
religion or regionalism. Such a ban 
already existed in the 1989 law on polit- 
ical parties—although the government 
had not enforced it when the Fis filed for 
recognition. Neither the proclamation of 
Islam as the state religion nor Arabic as 
the official language, both of which were 
highlighted in foreign press coverage, constituted 
changes at all: these provisions already existed in the 
1976 constitution. The significance of Zeroual’s con- 
stitutional revision was to neutralize the legislature 
by extending presidential prerogatives. 

Throughout 1996, Zeroual orchestrated a process 

‘of ad hoc consultations while violence continued to 
disrupt everyday life. Initiating his “national dia- 
logue,” he called in various political and civic lead- 
ers in April to discuss Algeria’s future. In May he 
announced a timetable for his plans: a constitu- 
tional referendum to be held in November 1996; 
parliamentary elections to be scheduled sometime 
in the first six months of 1997; and local elections 
to be conducted before the end of 1997. 

Several political parties promptly criticized this 
schedule, declaring that legislative elections should 
take priority and that an elected parliament should 
deliberate on matters of constitutional revision. The 


process of the 
early 1990s, the 
regime has itself 
destabilized 
Algeria. 





conservative wing, led by Boualem Ben- 

hamouda, who steered it back toward 

the government. Although Benhamouda 

endorsed Zeroual’s propositions, figures 

from its reformist wing, such as former 
. Prime Minister Mouloud Hamrouche, 

criticized the conference resolutions as 

evading the real issues. The moderate 
Islamists of Hamas and Islamic Renaissance also 
agreed to attend the conference, which duly 
approved the presidential agenda. 

Having thus engineered some semblance of back- 
ing for the proposed constitutional revisions, the gov- 
ernment once again focused its efforts on producing 
maximum security in the run-up to the November 28 
referendum. The cis, though constrained by the secu- 
rity forces, had continued to carry out high-profile 
assassinations—including seven Trappist monks kid- 
napped from their monastery in March and beheaded 
in May, and the bishop of Oran, well known for his 
work in interfaith dialogue, who was struck down in 
August—as well as random terrorism (34 bus pas- 
sengers arbitrarily executed at a roadblock in the 
south in October). As in November 1995, the gov- 
ernment deployed large numbers of army troops and 
paramilitary forces in November 1996, temporarily 
stemming the wave of car bombs and atrocities. 
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A “TENSE AND SULLEN ATMOSPHERE” 

The election was conducted in what one jour- 
nalist called a “tense and sullen atmosphere.” For- 
eign correspondents generally complained about 
heavy “security restrictions” on their freedom to 
cover the polling. Algerian opposition parties, hav- 
ing already been denied access to the broadcast 
media, were not permitted to oversee the polling or 
counting process, nor were any foreign observers 
invited as monitors. What little coverage there was 
indicated that the polling booths, overflowing in 
1995, were largely empty in 1996. 

Nonetheless, the official results released by the 
Minister of the Interior reported that 79.8 percent 
(compared to 75 percent in 1995) of registered vot- 
ers had gone to the polls and that 85.8 percent had 
voted for the new constitution. Seddik Debaili, first 
secretary of the Frs—which had campaigned for a 
vote against the constitution—declared that “Every- 
body knows that the figures have been manipu- 
lated, and in some places the ballot boxes stuffed in 
order to minimize the no votes.” Said Sadi, whose 
cD had called for abstention, also pronounced the 
results to be a flagrant fraud. Even Hamas, which 
held two minor ministries in the government, said 
the figures were exaggerated. 

The official results acknowledged substantial 
regional differences in turnout and in preference 
that led some commentators to accept the results. 
Yet the exercise did little to increase the credibility 
of the regime. In sharp contrast to the November 
1995 result, Zeroual’s legitimacy was not enhanced 
by the process or the outcome of the referendum. 
His official powers, however, increased considerably. 


TERROR IN COMMAND 

If the handling of the referendum was designed, 
as Said Sadi put it, to demonstrate the unassailable 
strength of the government, the events of the fol- 
lowing months belied that this was the case. 
Indeed, the news emerged that as many as 26 peo- 
ple had been killed in terrorist operations on the 
day of the election, and violence continued in the 
days that followed: ambushes, car bombs, and arbi- 
trary executions condemned the civilian population 
to constant insecurity. The tempo only increased 
with the onset of Ramadan this January, when the 
GIA unleashed its most deadly reign of terror yet: 
150 random victims largely in and around Algiers 
in the first two weeks of the holy month. 

What explains the Gi4’s ability to wreak havoc 
despite the determined efforts of the military to 
crush it? Clearly some part of the population is 


complicit in the cias war. By banning the Fis and 
imprisoning its leadership, and by barring the legal 
opposition from the airways during the referendum 
campaign, by turning the clock back on the democ- 
ratization process of the early 1990s, the regime has 
itself destabilized Algeria. 

The GIA is not a strong movement—t is a des- 
perate one wracked by internal divisions: Its leader 
since the summer of 1994, Djamel Zitouni, was 
executed by internal rivals who disagreed with his 
decision to kill the seven kidnapped monks last 
spring. His successor, Antar el-Zouabri, is yet 
another enraged young man whose three older 
brothers have already been slain in the civil war. 
Zouabri signed the letter received by French Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac after the December 1996 sub- 
way explosion in Paris that appeared to resume the 
campaign of Gia bombings that had terrorized 
France in 1995. Some reports claim that Zouabri 
has already yielded leadership to Slimane Maherzy, 
a veteran of both Afghanistan and Bosnia. Harassed 
by the security forces and volatile within, the GIA 
has been reduced to the most barbaric forms of ter- 
rorism. But it holds on to its sympathizers and 
recruits by exploiting the political void created by 
the regime itself. 

Barely a day passed during the Ramadan of 1997 
without reports of a bombing or a massacre. In 
December, Prime Minister Ahmed Ouyahia had 
declared that Islamist terrorism was a spent force, 
reduced to a residual status. The carnage of the days 
following was thus doubly damaging to the regime. 
Toward the end of January, Zeroual took to the air- 
waves to denounce the “bands of criminals, traitors, 
and mercenaries manipulated by external circles 
who are using savagery to serve foreign interests.” 

However savage the methods and whatever 
transnational contacts the GIA drew on, Zeroual’s 
speech missed the mark in emphasizing foreign 
interests. Algeria’s violence is homegrown, a conse- 
quence of deep internal problems that have been 
exacerbated by disillusionment with the president's 
policies, by the “historically unprecedented mas- 
querade” of the constitutional referendum and the 
desire “to run the country like a barracks,” as Ait 
Ahmed recently put it. The perception that Zeroual 
had squandered the opportunities for political 
reconstruction afforded by his 1995 victory was 
widespread. The “masquerade” could not hide the 
failure to get at the root of the problem: the need to 
forge a pact that would guarantee civil liberties 
while allowing the expression of the full range of 
views present in Algerian civil society. 


Although it has been severely jolted by the killings 
during Ramadan, the government has nonetheless 
stuck to its long-term plan to hold parliamentary 
elections this spring. What is to be expected in the 
near term politically—from these elections and on 
the military front? Will the next round of elections 
unleash yet another spasm of violence? 


WHO WILL STOP THE “MASQUERADE”? 

Despite the new constitution’s emasculation of 
parliament, the National Assembly represents the 
only opportunity for the opposition parties to 
acquire a foothold in Algeria's institutions of gov- 
ernment. They will presumably seek to demonstrate 
their popular following in the election, but the con- 
ditions surrounding their participation have already 
been rendered complicated. The government has 
put forward new regulations that will require sev- 
eral parties to reconstitute themselves officially. For 
example, Hamas and Islamic Renaissance were told 
that they must strike the reference to Islam from 
their names. Even the rcD was ordered to delete 
“Culture”—as synonymous with “Berber culture”— 
in order to comply with the new constitutional ban 
on religious, linguistic, and regional parties. Parties 
will have to show at new constitutive conventions 
that they have at least 16 delegates from at least 25 
wilayas, or departments. Another provision requires 
that party leaders reside regularly in Algeria (a 
requirement apparently aimed at Hocine Ait 
Ahmed, who is often abroad for security reasons). 
Parties will have to be recertified in accordance with 
these criteria in order to present candidates. 

If these regulations hamper the opposition, Pres- 
ident Zeroual also faces some problems. While he 
seemed to have succeeded in recovering a faction of 
the FLN as pro-government last year when Mehri 
was ousted from the party leadership, he is said to 
have been dissatisfied with the performance of the 
FLN during the campaign for the referendum. In 
January, he turned to Abdelhak Benhamouda, the 
staunchly anti-Islamist leader of the Algerian labor 
movement, to form a new “centrist” party to back 
the presidency. No sooner did Benhamouda 
announce that he would resign as head of the Gen- 
eral Union of Algerian Workers than he was gunned 
down in front of the union headquarters on January 
28, a few days after Zeroual’s eradicationist speech. 

A new terrorist group calling itself the Islamic 
Front of Armed Jihad claimed the assassination 
although, as is so often the case in Algiers, rumors 
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that Benhamouda had been double-crossed 
promptly began to circulate. Zeroual then selected 
Abdel Kader Ben Salah, a former diplomat who has 
been serving as head of the nonelected National 
Council of Transition, to direct his newly formed 
party, the Democratic National Rally. Observers 
speculated, however, that the president might be 
forced into some kind of “cohabitation” (on the 
Turkish model of an Islamist prime minister and a 
secular head of state) with Mahfoud Nahnah. 

Meanwhile, the instability ın Algeria has posed a 
policy conundrum for other Muslim states, France, 
and the United States. Most have cautiously sup- 
ported the Zeroual government; some have tenta- 
tively advanced calls for a genuine dialogue that 
includes all parties prepared to renounce violence 
(presumably including the Fis). Certainly Tunisia 
and Morocco do not want radical Islamists to come 
to power in Algeria, nor do France and the United 
States. Because the Algerian regime itself is so hos- 
tile to any sign of foreign intervention, the United 
States and France have tended to watch warily 
rather than undertake sustained initiatives, as some 
Algerians (notably Ait Ahmed)—and some non- 
Algerian voices—have urged. Algeria’s violence is 
symptomatic of a deep crisis in the regime, but not 
its imminent overthrow. The woes of Ramadan in 
and around the capital were in part the conse- 
quence of a retreat and regrouping of armed fanatics 
in the urban Islamist neighborhoods and the 
“green” or Islamist suburbs. The extreme methods 
of the security forces have weakened the terrorists, 
but they have not “eradicated” them. Moreover, 
these methods have done nothing to erase the alien- 
ation and despair that have channeled new recruits 
into the inferno of violence. 

In 1995, Nahnah received almost as many votes 
as Fis candidates did in 1991. This demonstrates 
that the Islamic current in Algerian civil society 
must be a party to any resolution of the country’s 
horrors. This is why the Platform of Rome in Jan- 
uary 1995 and the Appeal for Peace in November 
1996 called for all parties to recognize one another, 
to end the violence (both by the Islamists and the 
government), and to commit themselves to gen- 
uinely democratic procedures. In 1990 and 1991, 
the regime of President Chadli Benjedid, which 
began Algeria’s experiment in political liberaliza- 
tion, failed to negotiate a democratic pact that 
reflected Algerian diversity and pluralism. That task 
remains to be carried out. E 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ON AFRICA 

Township Politics: 

Civic Struggles for a New South Africa 

By Mzwanele Mayekiso. New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1996. 283 pp., $30 cloth, $18 paper. 

Township Politics is a personal account of the 
authors involvement in the South African anti- 
apartheid movement in the black township of 
Alexandra, where he served as secretary of the 
Alexandra Action Committee (aac). An hour’ drive 
north of Johannesburg, Alexandra played an inte- 
gral part in the struggle against apartheid: in Febru- 
ary 1986, the AAc organized the Six Days War, the 
nearly weeklong struggle during which the com- 
munity took control of the township before being 
suppressed by security forces. During the Six Days 
War the township created its own government 
based on what the “civics” (community organiza- 
tions) called “ungovernability.” The principle of 
ungovernability was to render the apartheid regime 
inadequate so that “organs of peoples power” could 
create a political system for the majority of South 
Africans. Because of Mayekiso’ involvement in the 
AAC, and his role in the Six Days War, he spent three 
years in jail. 

If Township Politics has a flaw, it is Mayekiso’s 
brevity in discussing how South Africa’s political 
struggle could help other nations. Given that 
Mayekiso is neither an academic nor a politician, 
his lack of pretension provides the candor from 
which civic organizations in other parts of the 
world, including those in urban areas of the United 
States, can gain valuable insight. Mayekiso, how- 
ever, spends only four pages on how South Africa 
fits into the global picture of human rights and the 
future of civic politics, leaving open the question of 
what impact an unproven democratic socialist soci- 
ety could have on future politics. 


Michael Bonenberger 


ALSO RECEIVED 
Humanitarian Challenges and Intervention: 
World Politics and the Dilemmas of Help 
By Thomas G. Weiss and Cindy Collins. Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview, 1996. 239 pp., $14.95. 

The deluge of nightmarish episodes from places 
like Bosnia, Rwanda, Somalia, and northern Iraq 


has spurred humanitarian instincts around the 
world. However, with instances of mass human suf- 
fering becoming more “case-specific,” presenting 
thorny ethical dilemmas that fly in the face of tra- 
ditional response strategies, and an increasingly 
diverse spectrum of humanitarian objectives, uni- 
fied international response to such crises is becom- 
ing an increasingly complicated issue. 

Most current humanitarian dilemmas involve 
difficult trade-offs; for example, when should mili- 
tary coercion take the place of traditional peace- 
keeping measures? Is it more efficient for 
humanitarians to expend resources on temporary 
assistance or should they help crisis-ridden coun- 
tries work toward long-term economic develop- 
ment? At the heart of the issue is the underlying 
possibility of more harm than good resulting from 
a particular humanitarian activity. 

This problem has resulted, the authors argue, 
from a “trial-and-error” approach to humanitarian 
intervention. Weiss and Collins offer a number of 
recommendations for an essential remodeling of the 
humanitarian system, including implementation of 
a “humanitarian protection force” to act as a “cen- 
tral brain” for the humanitarian safety net during 
peak periods of violence. They also feel that 
humanitarian aid should begin to focus more on the 
prevention of crises, rather than relief after the fact. 

But the authors’ primary concern is at the indi- 
vidual level: Westerners must abandon the notion 
that there is a “right” way to help non-Westerners 
in need. Too often there is an attitude of superior- 
ity on the part of the Western humanitarian, a belief 
that the implementation of Western doctrine will 
improve any situation. Such an attitude often 
ignores the specific situations of the people human- 
itarians are trying to help. 

Weiss and Collins are ultimately hopeful that less 
improvised, more successful international responses 
to human suffering will develop. However, they 
understand that humanitarians can become 
wrapped up in idealistic outlooks and bogged down 
by the dismal reality of war-torn conditions. It is 
only with a healthy combination of these two per- 
spectives that humanitarians can remain focused 
and begin to combat the challenges of offering help 
to those in need. 

Emily Shartin W 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Arms Control 
March 21—In Helsinla, US President Bill Clinton and Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin conclude a summut meeting with an 
that extends the 1993 Start I treaty deadline to 
elimmate land-based multiple warheads to the end of 2003; m 
exchange Yeltsin agrees to seek long-delayed ranfication of the 
treaty in the Russian legislature; the summit also produces 
formal acknowledgment that Russia will negotiate a separate 
with NATO before the planned expansion of the 
alliance in July. 


Union 
March 24—The EU revokes special trading privileges for Burma 
because of reports that Burmese export-oriented industries are 
using forced labor. 


United Nations 

March 7—The US vetoes an otherwise unanimous Security 
Council resolution denouncing an Israeli government plan to 
build new Jewish housing in predommantly Arab East 
Jerusalem as a violation of international law that jeopardizes 
Middle East peace. 

March 13—The UN General adopts a resolution 
condemning the East Jerusalem Israeh construction plan in a 
130-2 vote, with 2 abstentions and 51 members dechumg to 
participate in the vote 

March 21—The US again vetoes a Securty Council resolution 
calling for Israel to refram from carrying out its East 
Jerusalem construction plan; m today’s vote, Costa Rica 
abstains. 

March 28—With China abstainmg, the Security Council votes 14 
to 0 to authonze a multinational force of about 5,000 troops to 

secunty for relief efforts in Albania and to encourage a 

return to order in the country. 


ALBANIA 


March 1—After talks with opposition parties, President Sali 
Berisha announces the resignation of the government of Prime 
Minister Aleksandr Mekst; Berisha says his Democratic Party 
will form a new cabinet 

Some 5,000 demonstrators clash with not police in Tirana, 
the capital, and armed mobs take control of the southern aty 
of Vlore; riots have shaken the country since January over the 
loss of an estimated $1 bibon invested by the public in 
pytamid schemes that have collapsed. 

March 2—The government declares a nationwide state of 
emergency, banning gatherings of more than 4 people and 
authorizing the use of “all force” by the army, police, and 
secret police 

March 3—Parliament votes to reappoint President Berisha for a 
5-year term. 

March 11—Bensha appoints Bashkim Fino of the opposition 
Socislist Party pnme mmister. 

March 13—Authorines in Tirana distribute weapons to civilians 
they believe will be loyal to the Bensha government, gunfire 
and looting are reported throughout the city. 
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March 16—The New York Times reports that at least 27 people 
have been killed in Tirana since March 12, bringing to at least 
39 the number killed this month in violence throughout the 


country 

March 28—An Italian navy ship reportedly rams a boat carrying 
an estimated 117 Albanian refugees, causing ıt to sink in rough 
seas, 34 people are rescued; more than 12,000 Albanians have 
fled to Italy in the past 2 weeks 

Gunmen lall 5 people in the northern town of Shkoder, and 

1 person is killed in Vlore; a battle in the central 
village of Levan left 17 people dead, and 2 days ago 1 person 

’ was killed m an attack on a pubhc bus m Trana 

March 30—About 7,000 people rally in Vlore to denounce Italy 


over the sinking of a refugee boat 2 days ago. 
ALGERIA 


March 25—A bomb kills 2 people and wounds 12 at the house of 
a suspected member of the militant Islamic Salvation Army; 
the rival Armed Islamic Group is suspected in the attack. 

March 26—The government says that in the past 4 days it has 
killed Yihad Ruane, beheved to have been a leader of the Armed 
Islamic Group, and Abdelkadur Seddoula, thought to have 
been the leader of the Jihad Armed Islamic Front. 


ARGENTINA 

March 19—The government restores to the Colla Indians 
ownership of 308,900 acres of their ancestral land; an 
addinonal 988,400 acres of land are to be restored to 


mdigenous people in Argentina by 1998. 
BELARUS 


March 15—In Minsk, approximately 10,000 protesters 
Alexander 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

March 6—The Organization for Secunty and Cooperation in 
Europe announces that m elections in Bosnia will be 
postponed from July until September to allow international 
monitors to organize and raise funds to hold the elections; the 
elecnons have already been postponed twice because of voter 


registration fraud. 
CAMBODIA 


March 30—At least 10 people are killed and more than 100 are 
wounded in a mulnple-grenade attack on an opposition rally 
in Phnom Penh. 

March 31—The toll in yesterday's grenade attack rises to 16 dead 
and almost 120 wounded; no one has taken responsibility for 
the attack 


CHINA 
March 5—The says it has arrested several suspects in 


3 February 25 bombings in Urumuq, the capital of the 
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predominantly Muslim province of Xinjiang, the bombings 
kuled 9 people and wounded 74; yesterday emled Uighur 
nationalists in Kazakstan claimed responsibihty for the 
bombmgs and for another attack on March 3. 

March 7—A bomb explodes on a Beying bus, seriously wounding 
at least 10 people; the bomb reportedly was simular to those 
used in the February 25 attacks by Muslim separatists m 


Urumudi. ; 
March 18—The government sends high-level North Korean 
defector Hwang Jang Yop to the Philippines, where he is 
to stay before gomg to South Korea; the move ends a 


expected 

drplomatic standoff that began February 12 when Hwang 
sought political asylum at the South Korean consulate m 
Betjmg. 


COLOMBIA 

March 7—Justice Minister Carlos Medellin announces that the 
government will resume coca eradication efforts, on March 5 
the government announced it would stop its coca crop 
spraying in response to the US “decertification” last month of 
Colombia as a country cooperative with US antidrug policies. 

March 16—Defense Minister Guillermo Alberto González resigns 
m the wake of his March 14 admission of having accepted 
money from a suspected drug ringleader in his 1989 
congressional campaign. 


COMOROS 

March 15—Chshes between government troops and 
secessionists on the island of Anjouan leave 4 people dead and 
at least 20 wounded. 


EGYPT 

cli 15 E E A EE E EN ama 
Group ts responsible for the March 13 murder of 13 people m 
the southern village of Ezbet Dawoud. 


EL SALVADOR 

March 25—Unofficial fmal results of the March 16 elections 
show that the mcumbent Republican Nationahst Alltance 
(ARENA) won approximately 33.3% of the national vote, 
while the leftist, formerly guernlla Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front (FMLN) won 32.1%; this gives ARENA 28 
deputies and FMLN 27 m the new congress taking office May 
1; a final vote count has been delayed due to “technical 
difficulties.” 


FRANCE 

March 29—Tens of thousands of people demonstrate in 
Strasbourg agaist the right-wing, ant-immigrant National 
Front, whose annual convention opened there today. 


GERMANY 


March 5—In Germany’s largest security operation since World 
War I, a much-protested nuclear waste shipment arrives in 
Gorleben under massive police protection, 5,000 protesters 
had set up blockades along the road from Dannenberg, and 
hundreds more demonstrated today at Gorleben; 2 days ago a 
pipe bomb exploded along the shipment route in Hanan. 


Ham ; 

March 7—In Miamı, a US federal court indicts Joseph Michel 
Francois, the former Port-au-Prince chief of police who helped 
plan the 1991 overthrow of former Hainan President Jean- 
Bertrand Anstide, on charges of partictpating in a Colombian 
drug-smugghing operation through Hut mto the US 


INDIA 
March 30—The Congress Party withdraws its support from the 
munonity coalition government of Prime Minister H. D. Deve 
Gowda; Congress leader Sitaram Kesri cites what he calls the 
ts failure to prevent ethnoreligious fragmentation, 
but rivals accuse him of trymg to create a political crisis to 
avoid being replaced as party leader 


ISRAEL 

March 7—The government decides to withdraw Israch troops 
from 9% of the West Bank, today 1s the deadline under the 
1993 Israeli-Palestintan peace accords for further Israeli 
withdrawal from occupied Palestinian terntory. 

March 11—israeli publish the text of a letter from 
King Hussein of Jordan, delivered to Israeli Prime Muster 
Benjamm Netanyahu on March 9, condemnmg Netanyahu’ 
actions, including this month’ decision to build Jewish 
bousing in predominantly Arab East Jerusalem, as destructive 
to the Middle East peace process and their political and 
personal i 

March 1 Hussein vints Israel to his condolences 
for the murder of 7 Israeli schoolgirls by a Jordanian soldier on 
March 13. 

March 21—n Tel Aviv, 3 people are killed m a suicide bombing 
at a café; the suicide bomber, a Palestinian from an area near 
Hebron, is also kled; the militant Islamic group Hamas says it 
1s responsible. 

March 28—US special envoy Dennis Ross concludes 2 days of 
meetings with Palestinian and Israch leaders aimed at ending 
the current wave of violence. 


JAPAN 

March 21—A former official of Aum Shinrikyo, the cult that 
killed 12 people in a 1995 nerve gas attack in a Tokyo subway, 
testifies m Tokyo that the cult had planned nerve gas attacks m 
the US in 1994. 

March 26—Nobuharn Okamitsu, former vice minister of health 
and welfare, pleads guilty to accepting about $500,000 in 
bribes while in office 


JORDAN 

March 13—A Jordanian soldier kills 7 Israel schoolgirls and 
injures 6 others when he opens fire on a group of girls visiting 
a site in the Jordan Valley on a school field trip 


KOREA, SOUTH 

March 10—The National Assembly passes a labor bill to replace 
the December 26 law that touched off weeks of strikes and 
protests; the Korean Confederation of Trade Unions, which led 
the strikes, immediately denounces the new legislation and 
vows to organize new protests. 


LIBERIA 

March 7—Members of the West African peacekeeping force 
arrest warlord Alhah Kromah and 40 men recetving 
military training at his home, they also discover a large cache 
of weapons; under the regional peace plan for Liberia, all 
weapons were to have been turned in by January 31; Kromah 
is 1 of 3 candidates in presidential elections scheduled for 
May. : 


MEXICO 

March 8—Police arrest 2 Jesuit priests m Palenque, a city 90 
mules east of the Chiapas state capital of Tuxtle Gutiérrez, and 
2 local Mayan Indian leaders on charges that they 


participated in an ambush yesterday of police officers who 
forcibly removed peasants illegally occupying farmland; 2 
police officers were killed and 5 others injured in the 
incident 

March 17—Police arrest Brigadier General Alfredo Navarro Lara 


on charges of drug trafficking and racketeering. 


NIGERIA 

March 12—The mihtary government charges Nobel laureate 
Wole Soyinka and 11 other dissidents with treason m 
connection with a series of bomb attacks on the army, the 
playwright Soyinka, who has been living in exile smce 1994, 
has denied any connection with the bo 

March 16—Don Enebet, leader of the opposition National Center 
Party, 1s detained without charges in Uyo, m the southeastern 
part of the country 

March 24—The Shell oil company says that 126 of its employees 
were taken hostage 2 days ago by villagers m the Niger Delta 
regon of Nigeria; the villagers occupied 6 Shell pumping 
stations, reportedly to protest the relocation of their local 
government headquarters. 

March 25—A Shell spokesman in Lagos says that 31 of the 
hostages have been released. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

March 3—Palestinians in Gaza Strip and the West Bank hold a 5- 
hour general strike to protest Israel's decision last month to 
buld 6,500 Jewish housmg units in predommantly Arab East 
Jerusalem; m Washmgton, US President Bill Clinton meets 
with Palestinian Authonty President Yasir Arafat and states his 
disapproval of the Israeli construction plan 

March 20—Outside Bethlehem, Palestinian students protesting 
Israeli construction in East Jerusalem clash with Israel 
soldiers; Israeli forces use tear gas to dispel the protesters 

March 22—In Hebron, Israel: soldiers put down Palestinian 
protests with tear gas, rubber bullets, and hve ammunition; at 
legst 100 Palestmians are mjured. 

March 24—On the West Bank, hundreds of Palestman 
demonstrators battle Israeli soldiers; 1 Arab is wounded after 
bemg shot by Israel soldiers at a Gaza checkpomt, the 
Palestinian Authority suspends secunty ties with Israel 

March 26—Rioting contmmues in the West Bank, and spreads to 
the aty of Ramallah. 

March 29n Ramallah, Abdullah Khahl Abdullah, a Palestmian 
student, 18 kiled during a skirmish between Palestinian 
protesters and Israel: soldiers; the Israeli army says Abdullah's 


death 1s being investigated. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

March 26—About 1,000 protesters, backed by mutmous soldhers, 
blockade lawmakers mside the parliament buildmg, the 
protesters are calling for the ouster of Prme Minister Julius 
Chan because of a plan to pay $27 million to foragn 
mercenaries to fight separanst guerrillas on the island of 
Bouganville, Chan abandoned the plan on March 20 after 
protests. 


POLAND 

March 20—Prime Mmister Wlodzimierz Cimoszewicz offers a 
plan to save 2,000 jobs at the Gdansk shipyard; he warns the 
Solidarity trade union against turning Poland mto “a second 
Albania” by continumg chaotic protests m Gdansk and 
Warsaw that began March 12; the shipyard, where Solidarity 
was born m 1980, was declared last year and shut 
down earlier this month after being refused a $100 millon 
loan. 
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RUSSIA 

March 7—President Boris Yeltsin appomts Anatoly Chubss, his 
chief of staff, as first deputy prme mmister. 

March 17—1n a cabinet shakeup, President Yeltsin appoints Bons 
Nemtsov, the governor of the Nizhni Nogorod region, to serve 
with Chubais as a first deputy prime minister. 

March 27—In Moscow, thousands of demonstrators mass m Red 
Square to protest poor economic condinons, including 8 
months of unpaid salaries and stipends, as part of a nationwide 
strike in which almost 2 million people participated 


SOUTH AFRICA 

March 12—Clashes followmg a protest march by thousands of 
Zulus in Johannesburg leave 3 people dead and at least 9 
wounded; the marchers were protesting the killings of 8 
people when ANC headquarters guards opened fire at a similar 
march m 1994; during the rally today, prosecutors announced 
they would begin investigatmg the 1994 killings. 


SRI LANKA 

March 21—A bomb in the northern village of Koswatte mfures 
10 people, the bomb was thrown at supporters of the 
governmg People’s Alliance, whose war agamst Tamil 
separatists is the main issue m local elections being held today 
throughout the country 


SWITZERLAND 

March 5—The government proposes creating a $4.7 bilhon fund 
by updating the value of the country’s gold reserves, and using 
the mnterest each year to help victims of the Holocaust and 
other calamities; in a separate proposal, the Swiss National 
Bank offers to donate $70 million to a fund set up last month 
by private banks to provide short-term aid to Holocaust 
SUIVIVOES. 


TAIWAN 

March 22—The Dalu Lama, the exiled spiritual leader of Tibet, 
arrives; it ts the 1st time he has visited Chinese terntory since 
he fled the establishment of Chinese rule in Tibet in 1959. 


TAJIKISTAN 

March 8—in Moscow, the Tajilastan government and the Islamic 
opposition sign an agreement, witnessed by Russian Foreign 
Minister Yevgeny Primakov and UN Special Envoy Gerd 
Merrem, that establishes a plan to absorb the opposition 
guerrillas mto the army by July 1998, political 

talks are scheduled for April in Teheran. 


THAILAND 

March 5—Tha General Chetta Thanajaro says that Thauland will 
allow any unarmed Karen refugees and guerrillas fleemg 
Burmas army to enter the country, but that guerrillas are not to 
use Thailand as a base for attacks in Burma; in the past month 
the Burmese army has pushed ethnic insurgents out of most of 
eastern Burma, but until today Thailand had been forcing 
refugees to turn back at the border. 


UGANDA 

March 5—The New York Times reports that late last month 
members of the rebel Lords Resistance Army killed 9 people in 
the northern village of Palabek, smce January the Sudan- 
backed rebels have mtensified therr campaign to destabihze the 
north, killing at least 400 people, abducting hundreds more, 
and burning farms and schools. 
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UKRAINE 

March 18—Tens of thousands of people march throughout the - 
_coumtry to protest unpaid wages and to support a return to 
Communist rule. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

March 17—Prime Minister John Major calls a national election 
for May 1 and-says he will face Labour Party leader Tony Blair 
in the country’s 1st televised debates. 

March 26—Two explosions apparently by the Insh Republican 
Army (IRA) disable a major rall junction at Wilmslow, 160 
miles north of London, but tnyure no one. 


Northern Ireland 
Me 
Hce station m Coalisland, Northern Ireland; police return 
fe seats roong oat 


UNITED STATES 

March 16—A jury rules that the US is enntled to $7 9 million of 
the $9 millon it confiscated from Mario Ruiz Massieu, the 
former Mexican program coordinator, after 
determining that all but $1 1 million was bribes from drug 
traffickers. 


March 23—In Brazzaville, Congo, the first half of a 100-member 
US Army air unit arrives for the possible evacuation of 500 
Amencans and other foreign nationals m Zatre; the 50 
paratroopers join 30 American troops who arved in the area 


March 26—The government recalls Kenneth Yalowitz, the US 
ambassador to Belarus, and expels a Belarus diplomat m 
response to Belaruss March 23 expulsion of a US diplomat 
who observed an antigovernment demonstration m Minsk. 


ZAIRE 


March 9-—UN officials begin an operation to find an estimated 
100,000 or more Rwandan refugees m the forests west of Tmgi 
Ting, where 2 camps were abandoned March 1 as rebels of the 
Alhance of Democratic Forces for the Liberation of 
Congo/Zaire advanced. 7 

March 15—Rebels seize control of Kisangani, the country’s 3d- 
largest city and a key strategic and political prize. 

March 21—President Mobutu Sese Seko returns to Zaire from 
France, where he was being treated for cancer. 

March 24—Mobutu accepts a March 18 paramentary vote to 
oust Prime Minister Léon Kengo wa Dondo, and Kengo 
announces his resignation. 

March 27—A UN official says the rebels have agreed to let the 
UN help 100,000 Rwandan refugees return home. d 

March 28—A rebel spokesman says his forces have taken 
Kasenga, a town on the Zambian border, and have advanced to 
withm 60 miles of Lubumbeshi, the countrys 2d-largest city 
and the capital of Shaba province. 

March 29—An army spokesman dismisses ss propaganda 
yesterday's claim by rebels of having captured Kasenga. W 





Erratum: On page 167 of Jonathan Tucker's article, “The Biological 
Weapons Threat,” m the April 1997 issue, tularemia bactena should not 
be classed as a biological weapons agent that canses a nonfatal but debel- 


1tatmg illness. 
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Cooperation or Confrontation? | 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


year ago Smo-American relations were tense. 
A» countries demonstrated military might 
in the Taiwan Strait, Beijing recalled its 
ambassador from Washington, and the two sides 
hurled invective at each other. A new cold war 
seemed in the offing. Since those strained times the 
relationship has stabilized. Military tensions have 
diminished, the aircraft carriers have returned to 
port, and the diplomats have resumed their postings. 
The two governments have made substantial efforts 
to arrest the downward spiral and rebuild ties. 
While more stable and interactive, relations 
between the United States and China still exhibit 
considerable fragility and uncertainty. Some mutual 
interests mandate that the two continental giants 
should cooperate positively, and a complex web of 
commercial and cultural exchanges binds the two 
societies together. However, many other important 
issues divide them. Accordingly, in each country 
bureaucracies and interest groups work both to pro- 
mote and to undermine the relationship. A tug and 
. pull over the direction of the relationship exists not 
only between the two countries, but within each. 
Distorted images and misperceptions exist on both 
sides, with the mass media reinforcing negative 
stereotypes and many opinion shapers in each 
country perceiving and portraying the other in 
adversarial terms. These suspicions restrict collab- 
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oration. Mutual trust and the political will to push 
the relationship forward positively are lacking. 

Thus, the United States and China cooperate in 
some spheres and clash in others. Elements of 
cooperation and competition—and occasionally 
confrontation—coexist. A complex, multifaceted 
relationship has emerged where each knows it must 
cooperate where possible but has real difficulties in 
doing so. Both countries recognize that the costs of 
a completely adversarial relationship would be high, 
and that it therefore behooves them to establish a 
workable equilibrium, but neither really trusts the 
other. 


THE MISSIONARY COMPLEX 

More broadly, the impediments to establishing a 
mutually productive and cooperative relationship 
lie not only in the specific issues and constituencies 


. of the moment, but also in deeper historical and 


social forces. It is not just a matter of America 
adjusting to China as a rising power, national iden- 
tity is also a key source of friction. The United 
States prides itself on being the world’s only super- 
power; its president speaks often of providing 
“global leadership,” and its foreign policy contains 
many universal principles that it seeks to impart to 
others. But the identity and mission of the Chinese 
Communist regime rest precisely on countering 
what it describes as “hegemony” and the “super- 
power mentality” while steadfastly refusing to adopt 
such universal principles as human rights and 
democracy. China’ entire modern history since the 
mid-nineteenth century, and hence its core national 
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identity, is one of resisting foreign dictates and 
building up national power to do so. Today, as 
China grows strong, Chinese nationalism grows 
stronger. And America’s power and global agenda 
are butting up against it. America’s superpower sta- 

` tus and liberal internationalism are thus the antithe- 
ses of China’s (official) national identity. 

Americans, on the other hand, remain imbued 
with a long-standing “missionary complex” to trans- 
form China in their image. For the United States, it 
seems that the issue is never whether to change 
China, but how. Over the years, the American mis- 
sionary complex toward China has stemmed from 
several impulses: a commercial impulse to modern- 
ize China, a political impulse to democratize China, 
a religious impulse to convert China to Christianity, 
an educational impulse to mold China’s universities 
and research institutions, a cultural impulse to 
impart American values, and a strategic impulse to 
affect China’s behavior in world affairs. These 
impulses have been apparent in American 
approaches to China for more than a century, and 
remain present today. In each realm, the American 
approach has been paternalistic, guided by a belief in 
the universal applicability of the American national 
experience. Sometimes American missionaries have 
found willing students and converts in China, but 
more often such paternalism has encountered 
staunch Chinese nationalism, pride, and resistance. 

These missionary impulses—and the resistance 
they encounter—have never been more apparent 
than they are today in Sino-American relations. The 
United States continues to try to change China, 
while China insists on defining its own path of 
development. The stronger China becomes, the 
more resistant it is to American pressure and pater- 
nalism. Not only does China resist, but it now has 
its own agenda for changing American foreign pol- 
icy and behavior. With these countervailing 
national identities and agendas, it is little wonder 
that the two powers distrust and often clash with 
each other. 

In 1996 the distrust and difficulties reached a 
crescendo, with the “crisis” that arose out of Tai- 
wanese President Lee Teng-hui’s-private visit to the 
United States, the first direct presidential elections 
in Taiwan, Beijings belligerent military exercises in 
the Taiwan Strait, and Washington’ dispatch of two 
aircraft carrier battle groups off Taiwan. Since the 
crisis, tempers have cooled and tensions have 
relaxed. This moderation has allowed the Clinton 
administration to begin implementing its policy of 
“comprehensive engagement” with China. 


RESUMING THE DIALOGUE 
Comprehensive engagement with China evolved 
out of the need to repair the deteriorated relations 


‘that had existed since 1989, and to provide an over- 


arching framework to guide America’s ties with 
China. Since the Beijing massacre of that year, 
America’s China policy had been captured by a host 
of special interest groups, with the result that the 
Clinton administration found itself pursuing a frag- 
mented policy that was largely reactive to indepen- 
dent domestic interests. Competitive and 
contentious elements came to dominate the rela- 
tionship, restricting cooperation in important areas 
where national interests converged. The new policy 
was thus driven by the need to stabilize the deteri- 
orating relationship and to work together where 
possible. The strategy underlying this new Ameri- 
can policy had three main components. 

First, Washington sought to reinstitutionalize the 
relationship. Since 1989 the web of intergovern- 
mental exchanges established during the previous 
decade had unraveled. Contact was minimal, often 
terse, and generally restricted to the foreign and 
trade ministerial channels. High-level dialogue was 
suspended, various sanctions were applied, and 
normal bureaucratic interaction atrophied. Thus the 
first step in the new policy of comprehensive 
engagement was to reestablish regular channels of 
communication at both high and working levels. 
Secretary of State Warren Christopher and his suc- 
cessor, Madeleine Albright, intensified the fre- 
quency of their meetings with Chinese Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen. There were more regular 
working-level interactions between the Department 
of State and its Chinese counterpart, particularly on 
arms control issues. Many other United States gov- 
ernment agencies and departments—including 
commerce, treasury, immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, the FBI, and drug enforcement—sent repre- 
sentatives to China to reestablish functional 
cooperation. 

One of the key parts in the reinstitutionalizaton 
process was to restart military exchanges. After two 
postponements, Chinese Defense Minister Chi Hao- 
tian paid an official visit to the United States in 
December 1996. General Chi toured a variety of 
military facilities and held talks with outgoing Sec- 
retary of Defense William Perry. Although several 
members of Congress refused to meet with Chi, 
President Bill Clinton received him. This visit trig- 
gered a series of military exchanges, including an 
exchange between Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff John Shalikashvili and Chief of People’s Liber- 
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ation Army (PLA) General Staff Fu Quanyou; the 
sending of PLA personnel to universities in the 
United States as visiting scholars; exchanges 
between weapons laboratories; and'ship visits. (The 
two sides also agreed that the United States Navy 
could continue to make port calls to Hong Kong 
after its reversion to Chinese sovereignty, which 
have been running at between 60 and 80 calls 
annually in recent years.) 

The military-to-military exchanges have developed 
quickly, but they have not been entirely satisfactory. 
While the American military has willingly shown 
_ many bases and installations to visiting Chinese del- 

egations, access to Chinese military bases and instal- 
lations remains severely limited. Moreover, efforts to 
make the PLA more transparent in publicly reporting 
real defense budget allocations, troop deployments, 
defense doctrine, and strategic outlook have met with 
little progress. China continues to claim that its 
defense expenditure is but a fraction of 
Western estimates. In 1997 this 
amounted to $9.7 billion, although most 
credible Western estimates place it at four 
~ or five times this figure. It is hardly 
believable that the pLa could maintain a 
force of 2.9 million under arms (and a 





Americans. a 
remain imbued with 
a long-standing 


decade. Vice President Al Gore also paid an official 
visit to China in February 1997. l 

These visits at the high and working levels have 
facilitated direct communication between the two 
governments over a number of issues of mutual con- 
cern, such as human rights, trade, arms control and 
proliferation, environmental protection, crime pre- 
vention, Taiwan, and regional security. Where the 
two sides disagree—and these areas are numerous— 
the reestablished channels permit discussion to nar- 
row and resolve differences. Thus the first 
component of comprehensive engagement—rein- 
stitutionalization of relations—has produced for- 
ward movement in the relationship and has served 
to maintain some normalcy of ties at a time when 
domestic interest groups in both countries have put 
the relationship under tremendous strain. 

The second component of the new Clinton 
China policy was to reestablish a strategic dialogue 
with the Chinese leadership, military, 
and security establishment. To begin 
the dialogue, National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake invited his counterpart, 
Liu Huaqiu, the director of the State 
Council Office of Foreign Affairs, to 
the United States in March 1996 for 


nearly 1 million strong paramilitary Peo- “missionary wide-ranging discussions. Lake report- 
ples -Armed Police and a 1.2 million complex” to edly told Liu that the nations of the 
reserve force), while financing an across- transform China in world today have a choice in how they 
the-board modernization program their image. interact: as sovereign or interdepen- 


(including expensive arms purchases 
from Russia and other countries) on $9.7 
billion. 

Problems of transparency and reciprocity will 
predictably begin to place limits on the further 
development of bilateral military relations. China’s 
recent criticisms of the United States—Japan secu- 
rity treaty and the deployment of 100,000 Ameri- 
can troops in the Asia-Pacific region have also not 
been well received at the Department of Defense. 
Nonetheless, the reestablishment of mutual military 
exchanges between the United States and China is 
an important component of the overall bilateral 
relationship and serves as a stabilizing force in the 
Asia Pacific and for global security. 

- High-level meetings at the presidential and vice- 
presidential level have also taken place. President 
Clinton has met several times with President Jiang 
Zemin in Seattle, New York, and Asian capitals, and 
in late October Jiang is slated to pay a formal state 
‘visit to the United States. This will be followed, pre- 
sumably, by a reciprocal visit by Clinton to China 
in 1998—the first by an American president in a 


dent units. Lake identified the United 
States as pursuing a foreign policy of 
interdependent multilateralism, and 
implied that China needed to move in that direc- 
tion. This channel of strategic dialogue is being 
continued by Lake's successor, Samuel Berger, but 
has been supplemented with interactions between 
military and civilian officials. 

The third objective of comprehensive engagement 
was to integrate China into the international institu- 
tional order. The rationale for this policy goal is that 
it will be easier to deal with China in multilateral 
institutions, and that these will help constrain Chi- 
nese behavior that deviates from international law 
and norms, as well as from American foreign policy 
interests. Progress has been made in this regard with 
China’ recent accession to a series of multilateral 
security regimes: the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, and the Biological 
Weapons Convention. While not a member, China 
has also essentially adhered to the Missile Technol- 


ogy Control Regime. 
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China as a Great Power 
SAMUEL S. KM 


power” in the international system seems ele- 

mentary enough, yet the answer is far from 
obvious. During the cold war, assessments of 
China's national power ranged from a “sleeping 
dragon” and aspiring “superpower candidate” to an 
actual major power—the much-coveted balancing 
third force—in global geopolitics. In the wake of the 
1989 Tiananmen tragedy, many were prematurely 
pessimistic, predicting a declining if not collapsing 
China. Today a “rising China” has captured the 
American publics attention, and with it the ques- 
tion of China’ great power status has resurfaced. 

Although there is no “scientific” way of measur- 
ing state power and international rank in a rapidly 
changing world, an assessment of China as a great 
power must be informed by several factors. First, 
many states are subject to the relentless twin pres- 
sures of globalization from above and substate local- 
ization and ethnonational fragmentation from 
below. As a result, the capacity of states and their 
leaders to promote human security and well-being 
within an enclosed territorial space has been weak- 
ened. China is not exempt from the sovereignty- 
diminishing dynamics of globalization from above 
and localization from below. 

Second, assessing Chinese power at this critical 
juncture in world history is complicated by the pro- 
found domestic social, economic, and ecological 
transformations China is experiencing at a time 
when the global system of which it is a part is under- 
going a structural transformation. In world politics, 
the perception and credibility of national power 


T> question of Chinas status as a “great 
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matters as much as the reality of it. The perception 
of what constitutes power has changed significantly 
with the demise of the socialist superpower and the 
multipolarizing process in East Asia. And the cold 
war illusion of a consensus on what constitutes a 
“superpower” has been shattered by the rise of Japan 
as a global power of a different kind (a one-dimen- 
sional global power), the sudden “third worldiza- 
tion” of the former Soviet Union (South Koreas GNP 
now surpasses Russia’s), and America’s heroic but 
increasingly ineffective claim of global leadership 
without bearing the costs and the responsibilities. 

Third, especially in an era of globalization, power 
needs to be seen in synthetic terms. The traditional 
military and strategic concept of power pays too 
much attention to a states aggregate power (power 
potential as inferred from its as yet unconverted 
resources and possessions) and too little to the 
more dynamic and interdependent notions of 
power in an issue-specific domain—that is, power 
defined in terms of control over outcomes. 

How then is a great power defined today? It is a 
state that easily ranks among the top five in the pri- 
mary global structures—economic, military, knowl- 
edge, and normative—and that enjoys relatively low 
sensitivity, vulnerability, and security interdepen- 
dence because of massive resource and skill differ- 
entials and relative economic self-sufficiency. A great 
power is a strong state with the ability to mobilize 
the country’s human and material resources in the 
service of its worldview and policy objectives. There 
is also the normative/behavioral requirement of great 
power status: a great power is and becomes what a 
great power does. 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC POWER AND MURPHY’S LAW 
China’s economic power, measured in terms of 
the aggregate economic numbers, is impressive 


enough. Post-Mao China established an all-time 
global record in doubling per capita output between 
1977 and 1987. According to the World Banks pur- 
chasing power parity (PrP) estimates, China, with a 
1994 cpp of just under $3 trillion, has become the 
second-largest economy in the world, after the 
United States. If we accept the projections of a 1995 
Rand study, Chinas cpp will reach $11.3 trillion by 
the year 2010 (in 1994 ppp dollars) compared to 
$10.7 trillion for the United States, $4.5 trillion for 
Japan, $3.7 trillion for India, and $2 trillion for a 
unified Korea.1 

The unpleasant downside is that this remarkable 
economic growth has been made possible by China's 
growing involvement in and dependence on the 
capitalist world economic system. China’s expanded 
involvement in the global political economy more 
easily translates into greater vulnerability and sen- 
sitivity than into greater power. Chinas external 
debt stands at about $120 billion and is still grow- 
ing. While China has had the fastest-growing econ- 
omy m the world—its total output quadrupled 
between 1978 and 1995—its external trade depen- 
dence, defined as the sum of imports and exports as 
a percentage of GNP, rose dramatically during the 
same period, from less than 10 percent to more than 
56 percent (Beijings foreign trade increased more 
than 13 times during the same period, from $21 bil- 
lion to $280 billion). That China registered a $39.5 
billion surplus in its bilateral trade with the United 
States in 1996 speaks volumes about Beijings sen- 
sitivity to Murphy’s Law. 

Forecasting China's future economic growth is 
difficult because of the twin pressures of globaliza- 
tion from above and localization from below. Post- 
Mao China, with its opening to the forces of 
globalization from above and suppression of those 
associated with ethnonational fragmentation from 
below, has achieved remarkable economic growth, 
but its continuing success remains far from assured. 

Indeed, because of localizing pressures from 
below, China will not so easily become the eco- 
nomic superpower that many have predicted. 
Recent World Bank data and estimates show that a 
larger part of China’s burgeoning population is 
being left behind than was previously assumed, 
even as the overall economy continues to register 
impressive growth. More than one-quarter of all 
Chinese—about 350 million people—subsist on 





1Charles Wolf, Jr. et aL, Long-Term Economic and Military 
Trends, 1994-2015: The States and Asia (Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif: Rand, 1995), pp. 5-8. 
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less than $1 a day; most are concentrated in the 
peripheral but strategically important areas of Tibet, 
Xinjiang, and Inner Mongolia. Moreover, for the 
first time a significant number of urban dwellers— 
15 million or more—are falling below the poverty 
line without a state welfare net to catch them. Some 
100 million rural Chinese are part of a floating pop- 
ulation that drifts from city to city, and hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese are escaping their homeland 
in search of better economic opportunities in for- 
eign countries. A growing mismatch between pop- 
ulation and resources, and a possible eruption of 
ethnonational conflict accompanied by domestic, . 
social, political, demographic, and environmental 
problems, could make Beijing’s march to the 
promised land daunting if not impossible. 


MILITARY POWER AND CHINESE LEBENSRAUM 

Its growing economic vulnerability and depen- 
dence notwithstanding, authoritarian China with a 
world-class-size economy seems poised to mobilize 
significant quantities of resources for the exercise of 
power outside its borders. China is a member of the 
exclusive nuclear club, possessing the world’s third- 
largest nuclear arsenal. It also maintains the world’s 
largest standing army, with 3 million soldiers. 

In the early 1990s, Beifing began proclaiming that 
it enjoyed the best external security environment 
and the deepest peace ever since the founding of the 
People’s Republic. At the same time it continued to 
increase its defense budget at double-digit rates and 
beef up its military power projection capabilities. 
Using the official exchange rate of 8.29 renminbi to 
the dollar, Chinas announced defense budget for 
the 1996-1997 fiscal year stands at $9.72 billion. 
The actual amount devoted to military spending is 
generally estimated to be at least four to five times 
greater than an official defense budget; this means 
that Chinas total military spending for the 
1996-1997 fiscal year is between $38.6 billion and 
$48.25 billion (it is not possible to give an accurate 


- and universally accepted figure because of the lack 


of transparency and the differences and discrepan- 
cies in the categories of inclusion and exclusion). 
Translating military expenditures into military 
power projection capabilities is even more difficult 
and controversial than estimating actual military 
spending. Most analysts warn against overestimat- 
ing China’s military power in terms of high-tech 
sophistication and power projection capabilities. 
They note that as much as 30 percent of China's 
military expenditures are used to subsidize ineffi- 
cient military industrial enterprises; that China's 
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ambitions run ahead of its limited capabilities; that 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA) is not in a posi- 
tion to project its air and naval power in sustained 
combat for more than 90 days in the South China 
Sea; that the pLa’s weapons systems are roughly 10 
to 20 years behind the state of the art in almost all 
categories needed for the kind of war the PLA wants 
to fight and win within a few days—high-tech, 
high-firepower, rapid-reaction local peripheral wars; 
and that an unfolding military revolution based on 
the application of information technology to 
weapons could put the already dominant United 
States far ahead of its allies and adversaries alike. 
Whatever the actual numbers, size, and sophisti- 
cation, it is clear that China’s military power in 
quantitative and qualitative terms is 
growing. For a more accurate and com- 





China Sea, and even into outer space. A recent inter- 
nal Chinese document states that the disputed island 
groups in the South China Sea, some of them situ- 
ated nearly 620 miles (1,000 kilometers) south of 
Chinas Hainan Island province and most of them 
subject to conflicting jurisdictional claims, could 
provide lebensraum for the Chinese people.2 Con- 
sonant with these concepts, China’s naval military 
doctrine has shifted from the coastal defense of the 
mainland to active defense of maritime economic 
and strategic interests. In line with the new doctrine, 
Beijing’s naval exercises, gunboat diplomacy, and 
creeping maritime expansionism have extended out- 
side coastal waters in the 1990s. 

The irony is that the West has begun to sing the 
rise of China chorus at a time when 
Chinese leaders, bereft of their vaunted 


prehensive account of China’ overall China's expanded geopolitical swing value, are shifting 
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to its territorial sovereignty and politi- 
cal integrity. Without sufficient military 
power, it is argued, China will not be able to suc- 
cessfully project its national identity as a great 
power or to play a more decisive role in world 
affairs. The idea that sufficient military power buys 
both deterrence and status reflects and effects inter- 
nal debates about why China needs more and bet- 
ter high-tech weapons systems. 

One of the most remarkable and potentially dan- 
gerous developments in the post—cold war era is the 
rise of the concept of haiyang guotu guan (sea as 
national territory). The Chinese people have been 
prodded to cultivate and cherish haiyang guotu guan 
in order to direct their attention to the unpleasant 
fact that it is China’s maritime interests that have 
been encroached on in recent years. Chinese strate- 
gists now also discuss the need for shengcun kongfian 
(living space) and for strategic frontiers that extend 
into the Indian Ocean, the South China Sea and East 





2See “South China Sea: Treacherous Shoals,” Far Eastern 
Economic Review, August 13, 1992; and John W. Garver, 
“China’s Push the South Chma Sea’ The Interaction 
of Bureaucratic and National Interests,” The China Quarterly, 
no. 132 (December 1992). 





role as “a special power in the world.” 


BRAINS, NOT BRAWN 

Changes in science and technology have trans- 
formed the global structures of economic and mil- 
itary competitiveness, productivity, and hierarchy. 
Knowledge power—also called “skill power”—is 
believed to be increasingly more significant than 
“hard power” in the conventional sense. The 
changes in the nature and distribution of knowl- 
edge power between and among various social 
actors at all systemic levels, and how best to initi- 
ate or adapt to such changes, will have a direct bear- 
ing on China’s march to great powerdom. 

China is relatively weak and vulnerable in 
knowledge power. In the realm of ideas and infor- 
mation, China takes rather than creates, importing 
far more than it exports; China is not even among 
the top 15 patent powers in the world. Virtually all 
of China’s futuristic writings and policy pro- 
nouncements in the post-Mao era incorporate a 
hard technocratic globalism based on a nationalis- 
tic viewpoint that emphasizes the determining role 
of science and technological power in the rise and 
fall of great powers. According to this view, China 
has to be knowledge competitive with the stronger 


military and industrial powers if it is to beat them 
at their own game. A country’s success in global 
competition is also said to depend on the develop- 
ment of its high-tech industries. If China is to 
become a world power, it must attend to these 
industries, as it once did to the development of 
nuclear weapons and satellite programs. 

Not only is technology accepted by Beijing as a 
marketable commodity, but it is often treated as a 
kind of global collective good—the more free rides 
China takes, the better. Nearly all the UN system's 
multilateral economic, science, and technology 
regimes have been reconceptualized as cost-effec- 
tive “deliverymen” for global information and inno- 
vations. They have been allowed to enter, some by 
design and others inadvertently, the castle of Chi- 
nese sovereignty as conceptual Trojan horses. There 
they influence the process by which Chinese 
national interests are redefined and Chinese 
national priorities are restructured to better fit the 
logic of the global situation. 


MAKING AND SHUNNING THE RULES 

The concept of a great power has always implied 
a synergy of two kinds of power: material power 
and normative power. To say that China is a great 
power is to say not only that it has special rights 
and privileges and commands formidable muscle 
power, but also that it has corresponding special 
duties and responsibilities and behaves like a 
responsible great power. 

The apparent paradox of a China seeking great 
power status and attacking great power politics at 
the same time is explained by the Chinese differen- 
tiation between great power and hegemonic power. 
Hegemony is defined by China in motivational and 
behavioral terms rather than in terms of the general 
criteria and attributes of a great power. This explains 
why China attacks hegemonic behavior rather than 
the great power state per se. Unlike imperialism, 
hegemonism is said to carry no special implications 
for the social system or class character; that is, hege- 
monism has nothing to do with the attributes of a 
national power but has everything to do with the 
nature of state behavior. The irony is that the world’s 
principal aspirant to great power status has been 
none other than the world’s principal critic of super- 
power hegemony, and that the world’ principal 
antihegemonic champion has become the principal 
security and economic beneficiary of America’s 
hegemonic structural power. Thus China's identity 
as a great power may be divided into two symbolic 
and substantive components: great power identity 
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as defined by what China is, and great power iden- 
tity as defined by what China does. 

The uN Security Council, as a formalized institu- 
tional expression of great power cooperation in set- 
tling international disputes and enforcing 
international peace, allows us to assess China’s nor- 
mative power in world politics. China, along with 
the other four powers granted a permanent seat on 
the Security Council at the end of World War II, was 
endowed with special rights and privileges (for 
example, permanent membership and veto power). 
The five permanent members enjoyed these rights 
and privileges—even though they ran counter to the 
principle of state sovereignty and equality—because 
they were believed to be in a position to make spe- 
cial contributions to the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. In the post-Mao era, China 
has cultivated a self-image as a great power with 
China-specific rights and entitlements—but not the 
duties and responsibilities—commensurate with its 


status, based on Deng Xiaoping’ simple sinocentric 


logic that “the stronger China grows, the better the 
chances are for preserving world peace.” Indeed, it 
is increasingly difficult to find evidence of any sym- 
metry between China’s special rights and Chinas 
special duties that come with its status as one of the 
permanent five on the Security Council. 

Consider Chinese financial contributions to the 
UN system. As if to add more credibility to China’ 
much touted national identity as the only third 
world country that gave but never received any 
bilateral or multilateral aid during the post-entry 


-Maoist period (1971-1976), Beijing, in a move 


unprecedented in the history of un budgetary poli- 
tics, requested in 1973 to have its UN assessment 
rate raised from 4 percent to 5.5 percent. This was 
a dramatic way of demonstrating China's self- 
ascribed preeminent status in the global community 
during the Maoist period, a period that saw China’s 
leaders demonstrate an impressive capacity to wield 
influence in global politics without the full trap- 
pings generally associated with a great power. 

In sharp contrast, Deng’s China made a U-turn, 
pursuing a realpolitik of reaping maximum benefits 
with minimal financial responsibility. In a dramatic 
if not unprecedented move, China in late 1978 
abandoned its policy of self-reliance by requesting 
aid from the United Nations Development Program, 
the largest multilateral technical aid organization. 
A year later China asked the un to decrease its 
assessment rate (based on its own “complete 
national income statistics”). Despite the controversy 
surrounding the accuracy of the Chinese statistics, 
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China's assessment rate was reduced from 5.5 per- 
cent to 0.79 percent; it now stands at 0.72 percent. 
This has decisively changed the cost-benefit calcu- 
lus for Chinese participation not only in the UN 
proper but also in the UN system as a whole, since 
all the specialized agencies follow the scales ‘of 
assessment determined by the General Assembly. 
Currently, China is the largest recipient of World 
Bank multilateral aid (about $3 billion per year), 
even though the World Bank ranks it as the world’s 
second-largest economy. As one of the permanent 
members of the Security Council, China should be 
contributing a significant percentage of the peace- 
keeping budget, certainly more than 0.978 percent. 
The United Kingdom, with the second-lowest 
assessment rate (6.372 percent) among the five per- 
manent members, contributes nearly seven times as 
much as China. At the regular budget assessment 
rate of 0.72 percent, China’ contributions to the UN 
regular budget are surpassed by other third world 
member states such as Brazil (1.62 percent), South 
Korea (0.80 percent), Saudi Arabia (0.80 percent), 


and Mexico (0.78 percent). In short, China today is . 
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a UN financial regime taker, not shaper, because what 
it gains from the uN in multilateral financial and 
technical assistance far exceeds what it contributes 
to the UN's regular and peacekeeping budgets. 

Normative power can also be defined as the abil- 
ity to define, control, and transform the agenda of 
global politics and to legitimate a new international 
order. Not surprisingly, few of the UN conventions 
and agreements on a wide range of global issues 
and problems—and few of the many UN reform pro- 
posals currently afloat—bear Chinese initiative or 
sponsorship. As China’s economy began to boom in 
1991, Beijing adopted a more assertive strategy in 
the quintessentially normative domain of global 
human rights politics. In the wake of the publica- 
tion of its first White Paper on human rights in 
October 1991—which acknowledged that the best 
defense is a good offense—China assumed a more 
offensive posture by positioning itself as the third 
world’s most vociferous champion of cultural rela- 
tivist human rights. 

The allure of China’s cultural relativist line—that 
protecting human rights should be keyed to and 


decided by each individual state in the light of its 
own history, tradition, and level of cultural and eco- 
nomic development—is obvious for any authori- 
tarian or repressive state. But cultural relativism in 
both theory and practice is deeply flawed. It pro- 
ceeds from the dubious premise that what is done 
in various countries in varying cultural and devel- 
opmental conditions should be accepted as inter- 
national norms and standards. To accept varying 
human rights conditions and practices in a multi- 
cultural world as empirical reality is one thing, but 
to accept multiple, culture-specific government 
practices as normative reality is something else— 
namely, to have no international standards. 

In practice, China adopted a regional approach as 
part of a divide and conquer strategy in the un, the 
logic of which was to slice up the concept of univer- 
sal human rights little by little, region by region, 
until there was scarcely anything left of the uN 
human rights regime. Yet, the un Development Pro- 
gram’s 1991 human freedom index, which measured 
88 countries against 40 different indicators of human 
freedom (for example, the right to travel; the right 
to use an ethnic language; freedom from capital pun- 
ishment; freedom to express political opposition and 
maintain an independent press; the right to free legal 
aid and to an open trial), put China near the bot- 
tom—it was ranked 84th—with only 2 of the 40 key 
human freedoms enjoyed by the Chinese people. 

Thus, despite the prominence accorded human 
rights internationally in the 1990s, China seems to 
be doing more and more to achieve less and less. 
Lacking co-optive soft power and ideological appeal 
in a postcommunist era, Beijing instinctively 
invokes the pre-Holocaust and pre-Nuremberg prin- 
ciple of state sovereignty as a kind of sword with 
which to ward off external human rights pressures. 


CHINA AS A RESPONSIBLE GREAT POWER? 

By conventional measurements of the rise and 
fall of great powers (in terms of shifts in the inter- 
national military and economic power balances), 
China is a rising great power. Yet it remains an 
incomplete great power in a rapidly changing world 
where transnational nonmilitary challenges to and 
soft sources of power are becoming increasingly 
important. Thus, China’ future as a complete great 
power remains indeterminate, if not foreclosed. 

Paradoxically, China is at once a growing and 
assertive regional military power in its near abroad 
and a weak state at home pretending to be a strong 
state. Despite its remarkable foreign policy achieve- 
ments during the post-Mao reform era, China does 
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not seem to be a fully satisfied status quo power. Its 
assertive unilateral realpolitik may be seen as a 
function of a regime with weak legitimacy trying 
hard to bring about national reunification and 
restore what Chinese of every political coloration 
believe to be China’s natural and inalienable right 
to great power status. Herein lies the logic of Chi- 
nese “exemptionalism”: China-specific exemption 
in the global human rights regime and China-spe- 
cific entitlement in global security and economic 
institutions, all in the service of restoring China's 
great power status. 

While post-Mao leaders succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in making their country materially rich 
and militarily strong, gaps still remain between 
actual and perceived power and between hard and 
soft power. Moreover, post-Mao leaders have left 
their country largely unprepared for dealing with 
the changing sources of power and with the chal- 
lenges of globalization from above and localization 
from below. Indeed, one of the central challenges— 
perhaps the challenge—confronting post-Deng lead- 
ers is how to manage the tensions emanating from 
substate ethnonational fragmentation and localiza- 
tion, East Asian regionalization, and globalization. 
Encouraging China’s constructive and positive par- 
ticipation in the shaping of a more just, humane, 
and peaceful world order is a clear and continuing 
challenge confronting the world community today, 
and will remain so in the coming years. 

Ultimately, the critical question in assessing 
China as a great power is behavior. What matters 
most is not so much the growth of Chinese power 
but how and for what purposes a rising China will 
actually wield its putative or actual power in the 
conduct of its international relations. Despite 
realpolitik in global institutions, a policy of multi- 
lateral integration coupled with multilateral con- 
tainment is a more feasible and desirable option 
than a policy of bilateral engagement. Enmeshing 
China more fully in a global network of mutually 
interactive and beneficial multilateral regimes could 
more easily contain and even possibly transform 
from within China’ unilateral free-riding or defec- 
tive behavior. Here the United States has an impor- 
tant role to play in Chinese global learning: not by 
asking China to follow what it says, nor what it 
actually does, nor by endlessly debating how to 
engage or contain China, but by shifting its own 
post—cold war foreign policy from a unilateral to a 
multilateral cooperative security approach—indeed, 
by acting like the responsible great power that it 
wants China to become. E 
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Uncertainty, Insecurity, 
and China’s Military Power 


PAUL H. B. GODWIN 


en Deng Xiaoping came to power in 
1978, he inherited a defense establish- 
ment that was little more than a lumber- 


ing giant. In the 20 years following the Sino-Soviet 
split of 1959-1960 and Moscow’s termination of 
military assistance, China’s military power had 
eroded into obsolescence. The country’s defense 
industrial base was incapable of producing anything 
more than copies of Soviet designs from the 1950s, 
and the defense research and development (R&D) 
infrastructure was equally backward. Even the 
nuclear weapons program, developed at great cost 
and to the neglect of conventional weaponry, had 
produced only crude strategic systems, including a 


single nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarine ` 


that had yet to launch a missile. Moreover, during 
this time the Chinese armed forces had become 
intensely involved in Mao Zedongs domestic polit- 
ical campaigns, especially the Cultural Revolution, 
and were no longer an effective combat force, a real- 
ity demonstrated by their poor performance in the 
1979 incursion into Vietnam. 

Deng Xiaopings long-term objective for the mil- 
itary reforms he introduced in 1979 was to build a 
self-sustaining defense establishment so that China 
could not be intimidated by any military power, and 
Beijings foreign policies would not be constrained 
by military weakness. Rebuilding military strength, 
however, was not given first priority in Deng’ strat- 
egy for modernizing China. In the “four modern- 
izations” that defined his program for transforming 
China into a nation capable of assuming a leading 
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role in world politics, renovating national defense 
came fourth, after the modernization of agriculture, 
industry, and science and technology. 
Apprehension in Asia and the United States that 
China's military power was becoming potentially 
dangerous to the region did not emerge until the 
cold wars end. Four major developments in Bei- 
jing’s defense policies intersected to create the 
image of potential peril. First, in 1985 Beijing trans- 
formed its national military strategy: China’s armed 
forces were directed no longer to prepare for a 
major, possibly nuclear, war with the Soviet Union 
but for local, limited wars on China’s borders. Sec- 
ond, annual double-digit percentage increases in 
Beijings defense budgets began in 1989 (and con- 
tinue), sustained by the dramatic growth in China’s 
economy, which suggested a potential change in 
priorities. Third, the armament and military tech- 
nology linkage established with the Soviet Union in 
1990, and upheld by Russia after the Soviet Union's 
disintegration, was viewed as potentially revitaliz- 
ing China’s defense industrial base in addition to 
providing advanced weaponry. Finally, in the early 
1990s, improvements in China’ conventional forces 
were joined by the development of a new series of 
short-range, tactical battlefield ballistic missiles and 
land- and submarine-based strategic missiles. 
These four elements converged as Chinas mili- 
tary security, in Beijing’s own assessment, became 
more assured than at any time in the previous 150 
years. Even as the threat to China’ security dimin- 
ished, Beijing demonstrated an assertive, if not 
aggressive, nationalism in its approach to territorial 
claims in the South and East China Seas. An 
assertive, nationalistic China, facing no major mil- 
itary threat but with growing military muscle bol- 
stered by a rapidly expanding economy and 


increasing military expenditures, raised serious 
questions about Beijings long-term international 
intentions. Beijings belligerent use of military exer- 
cises to intimidate Taiwan in the summer of 1995 
and the spring of 1996, leading to United States 
deployment of two aircraft carrier battle groups near 
Taiwan, served only to exacerbate these concerns. 


CHINA’S MILITARY STRENGTH IN CONTEXT 

Military power is relative, not absolute; any eval- 
uation of a states military strength must be com- 
parative and placed in context. Despite widespread 
apprehension in Asia and the United States that Bei- 
jings military modernization programs could over- 
turn East Asia’s balance of power early in the 
twenty-first century, China’s military leadership has 
no such confidence. To the contrary, it looks for- 
ward to the twenty-first century with uncertainty 
and a sense of insecurity, knowing that the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA), as all four services 
and branches are collectively named, will enter the 
next century with armaments and equipment just 
beginning to incorporate technologies from the 
1970s and 1980s. It is not that Beijing perceives an 
immediate military threat to China, but that in an 
uncertain future with military technology evolving 
quickly, the pLa’s relative obsolescence is becoming 
increasingly difficult to overcome. 

Even apart from America’s overwhelming mili- 
tary strength, Beijing looks out on an Asia under- 
going major military renovation that in many areas 
exceeds the PLAX current capabilities and will con- 
tinue to outmatch Chinas programs for at least a 
decade. As Beijing examines Asia’s defense modern- 
ization programs, its concerns can be fully under- 
stood. Notwithstanding Tokyos long-standing 
security relationship with the United States, includ- 
ing the protection provided by American nuclear 
forces and ongoing discussions about joining the 
United States theater missile defense program, 
Japans euphemistically named Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF) are technologically the most sophisticated in 
the region and supported by Asias most advanced 
defense industrial base. Nor are these forces small. 
Japan's maritime Self-Defense Forces constitute the 
region's largest modern navy, with 63 major surface 
combatants and 17 submarines; many of these are 
armed with the most advanced military technology 
in the world. With the capability to operate up to 
1,000 nautical miles from the home islands, Japan's 
navy is supported by a land-based air arm deploy- 
ing cutting-edge antisubmarine and antiship 
weapons on 110 aircraft and 99 armed helicopters. 
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Japan's air Self-Defense Forces are equally powerful, 
deploying 90 American F-4Es, 189 domestically 
produced copies of the United States F-15 (consid- 
ered the world’ finest interceptor), and 50 indige- 
nous F-1 ground attack fighters, all supported by 
airborne warning and control system (AWACS) air- 
craft. Furthermore, Tokyo's current plans call for 
continued modernization of its air, ground, and 
naval forces with a defense budget, $46.8 billion, 
that is the third largest in the world. 

Tokyo clearly intends to sustain Asia’s most pow- 
erful navy and air force, even though the Soviet. 
Union no longer exists to threaten Japan and its 
security ties with the United States are politically 
strong. Further heightening Beijing's insecurity is 
the fact that the PLA and Japan’s spF began their 
modernization programs at about the same time 
(Tokyo's National Defense Program Outline that 
guided the spF to its current status was announced 
in 1976, and Deng Xiaopings military reforms were 
initiated tn 1979). In the two decades since China 
and Japan began modernizing their armed forces 
and defense industries, Tokyo has clearly made the 
most progress, and its edge will continue into the 
foreseeable future. 

In addition to Japan, throughout East Asia most 
defense establishments have been rapidly moderniz- 
ing their armed forces with advanced combat aircraft, 
ships, and submarines. Thailand is about to deploy 
the region's first aircraft carrier—the Spanish-built 
Chakkrinareubet. Displacing only about 11,500 tons, 
and intended for search-and-rescue and humanitar- 
ian operations, this carrier nevertheless can embark 
a small number of helicopters and aircraft, and thus 
represents East Asia’s first sea-based airpower. 

In Southeast Asia, naval forces are being acquired 
that, in combination with modernizing air forces 
deploying a variety of United States F-16 and F/A- 
18 combat aircraft and Russian MiG-29s, will be 
better able to defend territorial and maritime inter- 
ests. Taiwan in particular continues programs to 
extensively upgrade its air and naval forces, includ- 
ing air defense capabilities highlighted by the 
deployment of Patriot surface-to-air missiles. Tai- 
wan is also acquiring French and American combat 
aircraft, ships, and air defense systems that will be ` 
on line within the decade. 

From Beijings perspective, the renovation of 
China's armed forces is part of a pattern of Asian 
military modernization that began in the late 1970s 
and continues, with few exceptions, today. Fur- 
thermore, United States defense alliances and for- 
ward-deployed military forces provide an added 
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complication to any net assessment Beijing would 
make of its regional capabilities. This is true not 
only of formal United States treaty relationships but 
also of America’s less formal commitments. Beijing 
could not ignore the fact that the first of two United 


States aircraft carrier battle groups to arrive off Tai- — 


wan during the March 1996 crisis was based in 
Japan. Similarly, it is American technology and 
research that threaten to erode the credibility of 
China’s small nuclear deterrent force and tactical 
battlefield missiles through the promise of theater 
missile defense systems and national missile 
defenses, both plausible in the next century. Once 
again, Japans defense industrial and R&D capabili- 
ties are highlighted by United States pressure on 
Tokyo to join the theater missile defense research 
program and agree to future deployment. 


RETHINKING NATIONAL MILITARY STRATEGY 

When the Soviet Union was China’s principal 
threat and Beijings military strategy was based on 
defending continental China, most of the PLAS tech- 
nological weaknesses could be overcome by a strat- 
egy of protraction, attrition, and the threat of 
nuclear retaliation—the so-called people’s war 
under modern conditions. Continental defense, 
including the ability to conduct offensive operations 
short distances beyond China's borders, benefited 
from the sheer size of the 4 million-man PLA and the 
ultimate strategy of falling back into China’s vast 
interior and simply exhausting an adversary 
through protracted war. 

As the cold war ended, China began preparing 
for local, limited war on its periphery, including 
the defense of maritime borders and territorial 
claims in the East and South China Seas; this new 
orientation accentuated the obsolescence of the 
PLAS arms and equipment far more than had the 
requirements for continental defense. Beijings new 
national military strategy required the PLA to pre- 
pare for early, offensive operations designed to 
defeat an adversary quickly and decisively, and 
potentially at some distance from the mainland. In 
modern warfare, these operations depend on the 
synergistic effect of ground, air, and naval forces 
operating together for common military objec- 
tives. China’s armed forces had no experience with 
these complex operations, and therefore lacked 
the joint service command, staff, and logistic sup- 





1See the June 1996 issue of The China which ıs 
devoted to a thorough analytic survey of China’s military 
affairs. Much of my assessment draws on this issue. 


port to prepare them for the demands of the new 
military strategy. 

Moreover, existing and emerging warfare tech- 
nologies make defense against a sudden attack or a 
preemptive military operation far more difficult 
than in the past. Standoff weaponry has become sig- 
nificantly more accurate and lethal, offers precision 
targeting at far greater ranges, and can be used at 
night and in other low-visibility conditions. Lim- 
ited war involving high-technology weapons and 
equipment raises the importance of the initial 
engagement far beyond what it was a decade ago. 
Equally important for military operations, the 
development of surveillance technology is making 
the battlefield increasingly transparent. The signif- 
icance of contemporary military technologies was 
underlined by the devastatingly swift defeat of Iraqi 
forces by the United States—led coalition in 1991. 
While the PLA knows it is extremely unlikely it will 
face such capabilities in the near future, it recog- 
nizes that China's military environment is becom- 
ing more demanding with the spread of advanced 
weapons and equipment throughout East Asia. In a 
direct response to the Gulf Wars demonstration of 
high-technology warfare, China's military leader- 
ship modified its definition of future military con- 
tingencies from “limited, local war” to “limited war 
under high-tech conditions.” 


THE PLA’S EMERGING CAPABILITIES 

The pia is undoubtedly seeking to overcome the 
deficiencies highlighted by the demands of China's 
revised national military strategy.! It is also the case 
that access to Russian military technology and 
weapons, and Israeli technological and design sup- 
port, have hastened the day when China's defense 
industries and the PLA will be more competent and 
capable. The difficulty is determining when that day 
will arrive, and to what extent China's capabilities 
will exceed those of its neighbors—nearly all of 
whom are committed to continued modernization 
of their defense forces. The question for Asia, how- 
ever, is not whether the PLA will be better able to 
defend China in the improbable event of an attack 
on its mainland; apprehension within the region is 
instead based on China's potential force projection 
capabilities, especially as they apply to the future of 
Taiwan's and Beijings territorial claims in the East 
and South China Seas. Thus, it is not the sheer size 
of China's armed forces and the vast amounts of 
largely obsolescent equipment it deploys, but the 
direction and intent of current modernization pro- 
grams that are the source of anxiety. 


Beijing has not sought to hide its recent focus on 
air and naval power. The PLA also has not tried to 
-obscure its concentration on building “crack troops” 
capable of responding effectively to the kinds of mil- 
itary contingencies outlined in China’s new national 


military strategy. For the past decade, but especially — 


during the past five years, the PLA has focused on 
training and equipping selected ground units for 
quick-reaction and amphibious warfare roles. These 
are the “fist” (quantou) and “rapid response” 
(kuaisu) units, such as the 15th Group Army (Air- 
borne) and the PLA navy’s brigade-strength marine 
corps. Similarly, the PLA is attempting to establish 
command-and-control and logistic support systems 
that can effectively coordinate and sustain opera- 
tions involving ground, air, and naval units. Train- 
ing and exercises are explicitly concentrated on joint 
service operations. This training includes amphibi- 
ous warfare exercises and naval maneuvers involv- 
ing underway replenishment, as task forces train for 
surface combat and antisubmarine warfare. 
Beijings current weapons, equipment, 
and technology acquisition programs 
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nance personnel mean that it will be many years 
before the PLA can be considered modern. 


ACQUIRING AND PROJECTING POWER 

China has pursued programs designed to update 
obsolescent equipment with foreign technologies 
and develop new indigenous designs. The failure of 
these programs to meet the PLA’ needs can be seen 
in acquisitions from Russia.’ The 1994 purchase of 
four Kilo-class diesel-electric-powered attack sub- 
marines from Russia mdicates that China’s own sub- 
marine programs were unsatisfactory. The submarine 
force is large, but 50 percent of the 50 or so deployed 
are based on outdated Soviet Romeo-types from the 
1950s. China’s newer designs are the 12 Romeo- 
derived Ming-class, and a single Song-class of more 
modern design currently undergoing operational 
evaluation. These ships are supplemented by 5 Han- 
class nuclear-powered submarines based on older 
technologies, and therefore undoubtedly very noisy 
and easily targeted by modern antisubmarine war- 
fare systems. Similarly, the purchase in 
1997 of 2 Russian Sovremenny-class 


support the needs of its national military Jt will be many destroyers is a strong indication that the 
strategy. Air and naval forces answer the years before 2 Luhu-class destroyer and Jiangwei- 
demand to defend far-flung maritime class frigate developed by China using pri- 
sovereignty claims, including Taiwan and the agi can be marily Western technologies are less than 
those in the South China Sea. Strategic considered successful. Only 2 Lubus and 4 Jiangweis 
weapons are being replaced because of modern. have been built in the past five years. 


their age and the need to make new sys- 
tems more survivable and accurate in the 
next century. Analyzing these acquisitions within 
the operational doctrine of today’s PLA and Asia's 
military environment provides a measure of capa- 
bility. There are, nonetheless, specific constraints 
that must be kept in mind as part of such an 
assessment 

Before Moscow began military technology 
transfers in 1990, the Western powers had placed 
stringent limits on what they would sell China. 
Following the Tiananmen tragedy of 1989, the 
West—with the exception of Israel—essentially 
embargoed all arms and military technology 
transfers to China. Because of these constraints, 
China's experience with advanced military tech- 
nology is limited to, at most, the past five years, 
when the PLA began receiving Russian arms. Until 
China’s defense industries place advanced weapons 
and equipment into series production, they can- 
not be considered an effective defense industrial 
base for China’s armed forces. Equally important, 
the small number of weapons purchased and the 
time it takes to train the first crews and mainte- 


Long-standing efforts to improve the 
PLA air force and navy fleet air arm include 
the F-8, now operational but at best representing 
early 1960s technologies, and the FB-7, originally 
developed for the navy but not yet in series pro- 
duction. The future of China's airpower is tied to 
the F-10 that is being developed with Israeli assis- 
tance, and to the agreement for licensed production 
of Russias Su-27 following the purchase of 72 com- 
pleted aircraft. Over time these new aircraft will 
replace, but in much smaller numbers, China's 
obsolescent airpower composed primarily of about 
4,400 fighter and ground attack aircraft derived 
from Soviet MiG-17, MiG-19, and MiG-21 designs. 
There is as yet no sign that the bomber force of 
some 420 aircraft derived from 1950s Soviet Il-28 
and Tu-16 designs is to be replaced. 

Forty-eight of the 72 Su-27s purchased from 
Russia have been delivered. Licensed production of 
these aircraft from complete kits supplied by Rus- 
sia could begin in a year or so, but full Chinese- 
content Su-27s cannot be built for many years. It is 
unclear when the Israeli-assisted F-10 will enter 
production; even after years of development there 
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is as yet no flying prototype. Two of the Kilo-class 
diesel-electric submarines have been delivered, and 
their first crews are completing Russian training 
programs. The two Sovremenny destroyers may be 
delivered by the end of this century and could be 
operational around 2004. Thus, from the PLAS point 
of view, true modernization of its weapons and the 
process of integrating them into operational and 
tactical doctrine have only just begun. `- 

Military power projection requires the ability to 
sustain expeditionary forces in combat some dis- 
tance from their home base. For the PLA, as with any 
other military, time and distance are critical vari- 
ables in offensive operations. Should the PLA be 
called on to defend China’ sovereignty claims in the 
South China Sea, military operations would require 
sustaining forces in combat as far as 600 miles (960 
kilometers) from Hainan Island. If China sought to 
invade Taiwan, it would require an amphibious 
and/or air assault some 100 miles (160 km) from 
the mainland—essentially the distance covered by 
the allied invasion of France in 1944. At least for the 
next decade, Chinas armed forces will be incapable 
of successfully performing either operation against 
determined resistance. 

With the exception of its ancient bomber fleet, 
combat operations in the South China Sea are 
beyond the effective range of China’s airpower, 
which is entirely land-based and has no aerial refu- 
eling capability. Furthermore, Beijing’s naval forces 
lack effective defenses against cruise missiles and 
air attack. Deployed naval air defenses consist of 
surface-to-air missiles (saM) with a range of seven 
miles (11 km), providing an adversary the oppor- 
tunity to launch antiship missiles beyond the range 
of the defending sams. Chinese warships have no 
defense against cruise missiles, since they do not 
mount radar-controlled close-in weapons systems 
designed for this purpose. Moreover, even with 
recent improvements, Chinese warships do not 
deploy antisubmarine warfare (asw) systems capa- 
ble of defeating modern, quiet submarines. 

Should Beijing attempt combat air patrols over 
the South China Sea without aerial refueling, even 
its most modern fighter-bombers would have at 
most five minutes of loiter time. Without AWACS air- 
craft to detect and assign targets, the combat air 
patrols would be ineffective. Any of Chinas obso- 
lescent long-range bombers deployed would be 
dangerously exposed to sam defenses and modern 
interceptors firing medium-range air-to-air missiles. 
China can maintain a naval presence in the South 
China Sea, but it cannot conduct sustained combat 


operations like those rehearsed for three weeks this 
April in the region by Australia, Singapore, Malaysia, 
Brunei, and Britain (the British Commonwealth's 
Five-Power Defense Arrangement group). This exer- 
cise, dubbed “Flying Fish,” involved the deployment 
of 160 aircraft and 36 ships, including a British air- 
craft carrier and nuclear-powered submarine. 

An assault on Taiwan would be perhaps even 
more difficult for the PLA because of improvements 
in the islands defenses. Taipei is acquiring 60 
French Mirage 2000 fighter-bombers, 150 United 
States F-16s, and 4 American E-2 Awacs aircraft, 
making it extremely difficult for the PLA to gain air 
superiority over the Taiwan Strait. Taipeis acquisi- 
tion of 6 French La Fayette-class frigates, the con- 
struction of 6 improved United States Perry-class 
frigates, and the lease of 6 modernized United States 
Knox frigates (which augment 22 updated older . 
American destroyers) provide Taiwans navy with far 
more advanced ships than those currently deployed 
by the PLA. In particular, the Perry’s saM defenses 
have a range of at least 60 miles (97 km), and 
defense against cruise missiles is provided by close- 
in weapons systems. These ships also employ very 
effective ASw systems and surface-to-surface missiles. 
On a ship-to-ship basis, Taiwan's navy can outshoot 
China’. An amphibious assault across the 100 miles 
(160 km) of the Taiwan Strait would require air 
superiority and sea control. Even with a large sub- 
marine force, it is doubtful the PLA could achieve 
such predominance except at great cost and over a 
considerable period of time. 

Time is an extremely important consideration for 
Beijing. By deploying two carrier battle groups off 
Taiwan in response to China’s aggressive military 
exercises, the United States clarified its commitment 
and added a clear complication to any PLA planning. 
Put simply, the PLA cannot plan military operations 
designed to subdue Tatwan without including the 
contingency of United States involvement. To the 
extent that Taiwan can prevent the PLA from rapidly 
achieving air superiority and sea control, American 
military support in the defense of Taiwan becomes 
more probable. 


THE NUCLEAR DIMENSION 

Beijings strategy for nuclear deterrence is 
straightforward: China shall have the capability to 
respond to any nuclear attack with a second strike 
lethal enough to seriously harm the attacker. Beijing 
believes that this strategy can deter the kinds of 
nuclear threats made by the United States during 
the Korean War and the Taiwan Strait crises of the 


1950s, and faced from the Soviet Union in the 
1960s, 1970s, and 1980s. 

China's small, aging, liquid-fueled interconti- 
nental ballistic missile (IcsM) force of some 17 mis- 
siles was initially deployed in the mid-1970s and 
early 1980s. Deployment of its intermediate-range 
ballistic missile (RBM) force of perhaps 70 weapons 
began in the late 1960s. To provide a survivable, 
quicker-reacting nuclear deterrent in an era when 
the United States and Russia continue to deploy 
thousands of strategic weapons and when missile 
defense is on the horizon, this force had to be mod- 
ernized. Survivability is being sought through tac- 
tical mobility, with both the new solid-fueled 
7,500-mile (12,000-km)-range DF-41 1c and the 
5,000-mile (8,000-km)-range DF-31 designed to be 
road- and rail-mobile. The DF-41 is not anticipated 
to be operational before 2010, but the DF-31 will 
perhaps begin deployment in a year or two. 

Solid fuels improve booster reliability and pro- 
vide quicker response time, thereby reducing the 
missiles’ vulnerability to a counterforce first strike. 
Solid propellants, however, have less boost power 
than liquid fuels, which means that the change to 
solid fuels required smaller warheads with greater 
yield-to-weight ratios. Smaller warheads have also 
been developed to prepare for the time when China 
masters multiple reentry vehicle technologies and 
mussile defenses require penetration aids. 

China’ single nuclear-powered submarine (SN) 
entered service in 1983. This ship is not known to 
have test-launched a missile in a decade and may not 
be operational, if it ever was. Nonetheless, a new sub- 
marine-launched missile—the JL-2—has been 
derived from the DF-31, and it is assumed that a fol- 
low-on sSBN is under construction to take the 
weapon. 

There are indications that some of Beijings mili- 
tary strategists believe China’ strategic forces are too 
small to be considered a credible deterrent. They 
would have China change from minimum deter- 
rence, where a relatively small number of warheads 
capable of inflicting considerable damage in a second 
strike are considered sufficient, to a more robust 
strategy that calls for the deployment of a larger 
number of strategic forces. In an era when missile 
defenses are likely to be put in place, there will be 
continuing pressure on China to deploy more sys- 
tems, with warheads equipped with multiple reentry 
vehicles, including penetration aids. Development of 
these technologies is almost certainly under way, but 
some years of testing will be required before they can 


be employed. This will provide sufficient lead time © 
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to determine that a major shift in nuclear strategy has 
occurred and that the number and capability of 
China’ strategic systems is increasing. 


A MIRROR-IMAGE FUTURE 

Beijings military planners face an increasingly 
difficult dilemma. Rapid advances in military tech- 
nologies have created requirements that China's 
defense R&D infrastructure and industrial base can- 
not meet. Beijings national military strategy and the 
proliferation of high-technology arms and equip- 
ment nonetheless accentuate the role of advanced 
technologies in operations conducted by China’s 
conventional forces, especially offensive operations, 
and in maintaining a viable nuclear deterrent. Yet, 
despite China’s undoubted ambition to become a 
full-fledged great military power and its quest for 
Russian assistance in achieving this objective, there 
is no evidence that Beijing has embarked on a crash 
course to correct all its well-known deficiencies. 
Rather, Beijing’s limited purchase of advanced 
weapons and equipment, and its continued prefer- 
ence for technology over end-use items, demon- 
strate that China’ defense modernization strategy 
remains long-term and incremental. Modernization 
of China’s defense industrial base and R&D, as this 
term is understood in the United States, Europe, 
Russia, and Japan, remains at least two decades into 
the future—decades during which the rest of Asia 
will not be standing still, least of all Japan. 

Need East Asia worry? Of course. Although 
China's capabilities are currently limited, Beijing's 
ambition to achieve the status of a major military 
power has never been hidden. Two or three decades 
from now, assuming Chinas economy can continue 
to support the long-term strategy of building a 
largely self-reliant defense establishment, Asia could 
have in its midst a new primary military power. 
How Beijing will choose to use this power is the 
critical uncertainty. Hence, the central question for 
East Asia’s security analysts is how long the United 
States will continue to deploy the military forces 
that are such a crucial element in the region’s mili- 
tary balance. Despite Washington’ constant reiter- 
ation that significant United States forces will 
remain, much of the buildup in East Asia reflects 
uncertainty about the American commitment and 
the misgiving that in a decade or two the region will 
contain two giants, China and Japan, each poten- 
tially seeking dominance. Thus, in an ironic twist, 
the uncertainty and consequent insecurity marking 
the pLa’s perception of the twenty-first century is 
mirror-imaged by the rest of the region. a 
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Red Herring Hegemon: 
China in the South China Sea 


WILLIAM J. DOBSON AND M. TAYLOR FRAVEL 


mong the worlds hot spots, none presents a 
A= complex problem than the small but 
veted Spratly Islands of the South China 

Sea. Dotting the sea with approximately 230 islands, 


islets, and reefs, the Spratlys constitute only 3.1- 


square miles (5 square kilometers) of land amid 
more than 496,000 square miles (800,000 square 
km) of water. None of the 25 actual islands are capa- 
ble of supporting human life and most of the reefs, 
cays, and shoals are underwater much of the year. 
Nevertheless, for strategic, economic, and national- 
istic reasons, six countries—China, Taiwan, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Brunei, and the Philippines—claim all or 
part of the Spratlys and their maritime area, creating 
a complicated web of claims and counterclaims. 

These countries have more than once allowed 
their militaries to settle territorial questions. More 
pointedly, China’s rapid march to great power sta- 
tus has increased regional fears about Chinese 
intentions. Indeed, China’s assertive behavior in the 
region is the strongest evidence presented by those 
who view China as a would-be hegemon. A closer 
look suggests that the South China Sea is not about 
to become a Chinese lake. 





WILLIAM J. Dosson ts an associate editor at Foreign Affairs. 
M. TayLor FeaveL is an associate consultant at Bain and Com- 
pany in San Francisco. 





1The Chinese claims are and based on historical 
occupation and administration. The Philippines claims all of 
the surface and features m a portion of the South 
China Sea, fu: its claim by its discovery of the islands 
in 1956. Basing its claim on an Fez, Malaysia claims 12 
islands located on its continental shelf, while Brunei clatms 
only an rez extending from its coast to the center of the 
region. Vietnam claims somewhat less than China, but also 
bases its claim on historical occupation. Taiwan's claims 
appear identical to China’. 
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CLAIMS, COUNTERCLAIMS, AND CONFLICT 

The Chinese Nationalist government on Taiwan 
was the first to occupy an island (Itu Abu) in the 
South China Sea in 1947, but the dispute over own- 
ership hibernated throughout the cold war. Conflict 
intensified in the 1980s with the passage of the UN 
Convention on the Law of the Sea. The Law of the 
Sea, which was drafted to clarify maritime jurisdic- 
tions and guarantees exploitation rights to a state's 
adjacent waters through exclusive economic zones 
(EEzs), compelled states to voice their claims to the 
Spratly Islands to ensure access to natural resources. 
The prospect of large oil reserves surfaced in the 
1980s, reinforcing the importance of securing 
access to those resources through the application of 
the Law of the Sea. The end of the cold war and the 
subsequent United States and Soviet military stand- 
down in the Asia Pacific also ereated a power vac- 
uum that permitted more assertive military actions 
by the claimant states. 

The Philippines, Malaysia, and Brunei claim spe- 
cific parts of the South China Sea, while China, Tai- 
wan, and Vietnam claim all of its islands, islets, and 
reefs; China appears to claim the submerged fea- 
tures ds well.1 Rival states have employed a variety 
of tactics to bolster their claimed sovereignty. Occu- 
pation has been the most popular. According to the 
London-based International Institute for Strategic 
Studies, Vietnam occupies 21 islands, islets, or 
reefs; China 8; the Philippines 8; Malaysia 4, and 
Taiwan 1. 

Although most occupations have been justified 
on nonmilitary grounds such as protecting fisher- 
men or exploring for oil, every instance has 
involved the deployment of troops. Yet the direct 
use of force has been limited throughout the dis- 
pute. (The last violent clash occurred in March 


1988 between Vietnamese and Chinese forces, dur- 
ing which two Vietnamese ships were sunk, 72 peo- 
ple were killed, and six islands were occupied by 
China.) Rather than direct force, claimant states 
have used tactics that have varied from firing warn- 
ing shots at rival ships and arresting foreign civil- 
ians to leasing exploration rights to oil companies 
and opening tourist resorts. 

China’s claims are deliberately vague. Beijing 
argues that its 
sovereignty 
derives from 
historical occu- 
pation and ad- 
ministration 
that date from 
the Tang dy- 
nasty. Chinese 
maps published 
since the 1930s 
outline Chinas 
claim to large 
parts of the ter- 
ritory. The maps 
imply that Chi- 
na claims not 
only the surface 
features but the 
surrounding 

_sea as well. The 
ambiguity ap- 
pears deliberate, 
since China con- 
tues to issue 
equivocal state- 
ments regarding 
its “historic” 
right to sov- 
ereignty over 
the region. Al- 
though China 
has ratified the 
Law of the Sea, 
it has yet to assert an EEZ or draw baselines around 
the Spratly Islands that would clearly mark its claim. 

China’s ambiguous claims have enabled it to 
strengthen its position—without misrepresenta- 
tion—through a series of incremental and assertive 
actions. China's foray into the South China Sea 
began in 1987 with the construction of a meteoro- 
logical station on Fiery Cross reef. In 1988, it 
acquired six islands after the clash with Vietnamese 
forces. The National People’s Congress in Beijing 
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passed a territorial law in March 1992 affirming 
China’s claim to the Spratly Islands and authorizing 
the naval wing of the People’s Liberation Army 
(PLAN) to use force to protect its sovereignty. That 
May, China granted an oil exploration concession 
and guarantees of protection to a United States 
company, Crestone, in the southwestern part of the 
sea near Vietnam. Ending the myth that China 
would act only against Vietnam, the Philippines dis- 
covered in Jan- 





SOUTH CHINA SEA DISPUTE 





uary 1995 that 
China had built 
a naval outpost 
on a feature 
aptly known as 
Mischief Reef 
that lay well 
inside the Phil- 
ippines FZ. And 
this past March, 
a Chinese oil rig 
began to drill in 
Vietnamese 
waters. 

China has sim- 
ultaneously pur- 
sued conciliatory 


neighbors of its 
peaceful and co- 
operative inten- 
tions. In 1990, 
Prime Minister 
J| Li Peng urged 
peaceful resolu- 
tion of the Spratly 
disputes, propos- 
ing setting aside 
sovereignty to 
pursue joint de- 
velopment. In 

- - 1992, Foreign 
Minister Qian Qichen reiterated Chinas intention 
to seek a peaceful settlement of the dispute. Gen- 
eral Chi Haotian, the defense minister, assured the 
region in 1993 that China would not use force to 
resolve matters. In July 1995, Qian told the mem- 
bers of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) that China would abide by international 
law in the resolution of the dispute and that free- 
dom of navigation would be guaranteed. The 
National People’s Congress ratified the Law of the 
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Sea in May 1996, which appeared to strengthen 
Qian’s previous statement and suggests that China’ 
claim is limited to the surface features. China bas 
also signed statements of cooperation with Viemam 
and the Philippines, joined in confidence-building 
workshops on the South China Sea sponsored by 
Indonesia since 1991, and held bilateral talks with 
most of its neighbors. 


THE INTERNAL DIMENSIONS OF 
CHINA’S EXTERNAL BEHAVIOR 
China’s actions in the region have been paradox- 
ical; 1t has acted unilaterally to strengthen its claims 
and then issued statements that suggest such 
assertive behavior will abate. This inconsistency 
raises serious questions about China’s military 
intentions in the region. Some observers argue that 
China's assertive behavior reveals its true colors. 
While its assertiveness has certainly been 
destabilizing, it does not necessarily follow 





PLAN and the ministry. Foreign Minister Qian stated 
at an ASEAN meeting in 1995 that “China has never 
claimed [that] the South China Sea is the territorial 
waters of China,” which implies that China claims 
only the islands. Meanwhile, Pan Shtying, a retired 
naval officer who is believed to represent PLAN’s 
view, has continued to reiterate China's historic 
claim to the entire sea. 

Domestic politics also fosters China's inconsis- 
tency. During the reform era, the devolution of eco- 
nomic decision making from Beijing to the 
provinces and localities has decreased in relative 
terms the central governments power. The core 
leaders’ influence has been further constrained by 
the uncertainty generated by the leadership transi- 
tion from Deng Xiaopings Long March generation 
to technocrats like President Jiang Zemin, who col- 
lectively lack the charisma and broad factional sup- 
port to manage China’ fractured political 
system. Many of the current core leaders, 


that China intends to pursue hegemonic China and the especially Prime Minister Li Peng, are 
objectives. Rather, Chinas behavior is best indebted to the pia for its role in sup- 
viewed in terms of its fragmented foreign other powers pressing the Tiananmen demonstrators in 
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tee, the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade and Cooperation. While the 
influence of each depends on the issue in question 
and the personalities of the leaders involved, many 
issues lack central oversight. The inconsistency of 
China’s Spratly Islands policy—the pattern of “talk 
and take”—likely results from an ongoing struggle 
between the naval wing of the PLA and the foreign 
affairs ministry. PLAN has executed the unilaterally 
assertive actions in the region, which are perceived 
as aligned with its mission to defend China's terri- 
torial integrity and build a blue-water navy. In con- 
trast, the foreign affairs ministry aims to maintain 
friendly bilateral ties with neighboring states, and 
has issued statements designed to dampen fears of 
Chinese aggression. For example, among more con- 
_servative factions PLAN lobbied for the specific iden- 
tification of the Spratly Islands in the 1992 
territorial waters law, while the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs favored more cautious wording that would 
have lessened the concern of Chinas neighbors. 
The persistent ambiguity over the extent of China’s 
claims may also stem from competition between 





China's assertive behavior also appeals 
to conservative leaders and factions, who 
tend to be the most strident advocates of Chinese 
nationalism. Opponents of Deng’s rapid economic 
modernization may calculate that an international 
backlash sparked by a more assertive position over 
the Spratly Islands will slow reforms that have 
threatened their institutional power bases. Explo- 
sive economic growth has increased demand for 
petroleum—imports now surpass exports—which 
has compelled state oil companies to explore for 


. hydrocarbons in the South China Sea. Likewise, 


Hainan, one of the poorer provinces, has domestic 
jurisdiction over the South China Sea and has 
pressed for a strong Chinese presence because it 
would rake in profits fom government infrastruc- 
ture investment and taxes levied on foreign oil 
companies. 

Sovereignty issues such as the South China Sea 
occupy a central position in the Chinese national 
consciousness. Indeed, the importance China has 
attributed to the Spratly Islands stems from the 
desire to prevent humiliations like those of the past 
rather than from a hegemonic grand plan. The loss 


of territory during the disintegration of the Qing 
dynasty in 1911 engendered a wounded pride that 
has since emphasized regaining what was lost to 
foreign imperialism, most prominently Hong Kong 
and Taiwan. Increased Chinese interest in the South 
China Sea coincides with rising public pride in the 
success of Chinas modernization efforts. One Chi- 
nese scholar has remarked that “Beijing intrinsically 
sees its. . .policy as a long overdue and legitimate 
action to protect its territorial integrity. . . It is 
embedded in the national psyche that the Spratly 
archipelago has been a part of [China's] territory 
since ancient times.”2 Likewise, the enthusiastic 
support in Taiwan and Hong Kong for China's 
ongoing dispute with Japan over the Diaoyutai/ 
Senkaku Islands demonstrates that sovereignty 
issues strike a chord with all Chinese, not just those 
on the mainland. 

The leadership's flexibility over the South China 
Sea has been limited by its crisis of legitimacy. The 
acceptance of Dengs market reforms has eroded the 
salience of Communist ideology, leaving the Chi- 
nese Communist Party bereft of a justification for 
its continued authoritarian rule. In this ideological 
vacuum appeals to patriotic sentiment, such as 
those evoked by the Spratly Island claims, have 
arisen as one way to bolster the regime's sagging 
legitimacy. The broad expanse of water in the South 
China Sea suggests sovereignty can be asserted 
without violent conflict, as almost any action, such 
as placing a territorial marker or drilling for oil, will 
improve the leadership's credibility. In addition, 
political posturing during the post-Deng transition 
compels individual leaders to tout their patriotic 
credentials. The perception of the Spratly Island 
claims as a question of sovereignty and national 
interest creates an objective no leader can publicly 
oppose, no matter what his private thoughts are. 
Some leaders may even calculate that limited 
appeals to patriotic sentiment over the Spratly 
Islands will improve their position in the leadership 
struggle. 


THE CONSTRAINTS ON AGGRESSION 

However skeptical some analysts may be of the 
intentions behind China’s behavior, the state of 
China’ military is a sobering reality. For at least 
well mto the next century, China’s ambitions in the 
South China Sea will be checked by its own mili- 
tary capabilities and the countervailing force of its 





2Chen Jie, “China’ Spratly Policy,” Asian Survey, October 
1994, p. 893 
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neighbors. Even if China were the hegemon some 
believe it to be, its military is incapable of filling a 
hegemon’s shoes. 

The 199] Persian Gulf War alarmed Beijing, 
which, after witnessing the high-tech performance 
of United States weaponry, decided that its success 
in future military engagements would hinge on 
upgrading its weapons. Benefiting from China's eco- 
nomic expansion, the PLA has also been able to accel- 
erate its modernization by purchasing foreign 
military technology, especially from Russia. While 
this modernization has been ambitious, the PLA 
remains one of the worlds largest military museums. 

In any Chinese military action in the South 
China Sea, PLAN would obviously play a critical role 
in ousting other claimants and securing China’s 
control of the Spratly Islands. Recent enhancements 
of pLan’s ship-launched cruise missiles make it a 
more formidable force. Furthermore, PLAN'S grow- 
ing number of warships capable of replenishment 
at sea suggests an improved ability to conduct large- 
scale naval operations for sustained periods—the 
kind of capability that would be required only for a 
South China Sea campaign. 

Nevertheless, China’s naval power is limited. 
Some vessels, like the Luda-class destroyer and the 
Jianghu-class frigate, were designed for a form of 
naval combat that has long since become out- 
moded. In an arena such as the South China Sea, 
where airpower could be decisive, PLAN has only a 
small number of ships capable of effective air 
defense; relatively few vessels have surface-to-air 
missiles and the navy also suffers from poor anti- 
submarine warfare and electronic countermeasure 
capabilities. And of China's three fleets, the South 
Sea fleet is the least modern, with Chengdu-class 
and Jiangnan-class frigates due for retirement. 

The story is much the same for China’s airpower. 
While its recent purchase of 72 Russian-made Su- 
27 fighters was a boost in the aerial strength China 
can bring to bear on local conflicts, the bulk of the 
Chinese air force remains 1950s- and 1960s-gener- 
ation aircraft. In fact, most of China’s air force can- 
not even reach the South China Sea. And those 
planes that can, like the Su-27, are able to loiter 
over the area for less than 30 minutes. Moreover, 
China’s pilot training program is still less advanced 
than those of neighboring Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Chinese pilots average only 80 to 150 hours 
of flying time each year, compared to the more than 
200 hours logged by Malaysian and Singaporean 
pilots. They have had little practice flying over open 
ocean, let alone without ground control (Russian 
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pilots had to deliver the first 26 Su-27 fighters since 
the Chinese pilots assigned to the delivery were not 
up to the task). 

. Military infrastructure also offers inadequate sup- 
port for an aggressive campaign. Many of the coun- 
trys air bases were not built with runways that 
could withstand the wear and tear of modern air- 
craft. One of the newest Chinese airstrips, located 
on Woody Island, the largest of the Paracel Islands 
and only about 570 miles (920 km) from the 
Spratly Islands, can handle any type of Chinese air- 
craft, but lacks hangars or other shelters to protect 
the planes from the natural elements. 

Perhaps the most striking constraint on China’s 
ability to project airpower is what it does not have: 
an aircraft carrier. It remains highly questionable 
whether China has the technical know-how to 
build a floating airport, let alone the avionics and 
metallurgy technologies necessary to construct a 
plane that can operate on an aircraft carrier in any 
weather. Even if China were able to purchase a car- 
rier, the logistical demands of providing resources 
to a carrier and its supporting vessels still pose a 
challenge to Chinese engineers. Most military ana- 
lysts agree that China is likely to have its first air- 
craft carrier off the blocks between 2005 and 2010. 
But this will be only one aircraft carrier, half the 
size of American carriers, and far inferior in both 
its technology and the aircraft that it deploys. 
While it will be a proud day in PLAN history, the 
vessel will be of more symbolic value than any- 
thing else. 


THE ASEAN BALANCE OF POWER 

Despite the backward state of China’s armed 
forces, many military analysts expect that Asia’s bal- 
ance of power will be in China’s favor in 20 years. 
Since China’s power projection capability will con- 
tinue to improve as a byproduct of economic 
growth, some constraints on Chinese assertiveness 
must be provided by other powers. Chief among 
these is ASEAN, which includes Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Singapore, Thailand, Vietnam, Brunei, the Philip- 
pines, Laos, and Burma among its ranks. Since the 
1995 Mischief Reef incident, ASEAN has shown 
greater concern about Chinese assertiveness in 
nearby waters. While ASEAN has not publicly 
scolded China for its adventurism, it has made its 
position known through private channels. Even 
though China’ actions have been directed primarily 
toward Vietnam and the Philippines, ASEAN has 
forged a consensus against possible Chinese aggres- 
sion and has demonstrated almost equal solidarity 


during tense episodes like China's oil drilling in 
Vietnamese waters last March. 

In its relations with ASEAN, China realizes that 
there is little to gain and much to lose by snatching 
reefs and shoals. ASEAN has been an important ally 
for China on issues such as human rights and polit- _ 
ical freedom. Although China has faced a constant 
barrage of criticism from Western countries over 
these matters, ASEAN has taken a sympathetic 
approach, arguing on Chinas behalf at the United 
Nations and elsewhere. Economically, conflicts 
erupting in the South China Sea would be 
extremely costly for everyone. In 1993, more than 
15 percent of the world’s cross-border trade passed 
through the sea-lanes near the Spratly Islands. 
Today, with trade between China and ASEAN coun- 
tries valued at over $20 billion and rising, no one 
stands to gain from making the seas unsafe. 

Militarily, ASEAN members have spent increasing 
amounts to deter Chinese military power; military 
budgets are expanding faster in this part of the 
world than anywhere else. Indonesia has recently 
purchased 12 Russian Mi-8 troop-carrying heli- 
copters, in addjtion to 24 Hawk jet fighters and 39 
ships from the former East German navy; Malaysia 
has already bought United States F-18 and Russian 
MiG-29 jet fighters and is shopping for attack heli- 
copters; Thailand has ordered 19 A-7 strike aircraft 
and 18 F-16s from the United States; Singapore has 
purchased 4 submarines from Sweden and 16 
Cougar helicopters from France; and Vietnam has 
just announced the purchase of a second batch of 
Su-27 fighters from Russia. While ASEAN would not 
form a military coalition against China, these 
Southeast Asian states are collectively keeping their 
defensive forces apace of Chinese military muscle. 

Until recently, the United States has taken a 
backseat attitude toward tension in the South China 
Sea. In June 1995, Joseph Nye, then the assistant 
secretary of defense for international security, 
warned that if military conflicts in the area inter- 
fered “with freedom of the seas, then we would be 
prepared to escort and make sure that free naviga- 
tion continues.” The United States has taken a more 
active interest in recent months. In April 1996, 
Admiral Joseph Prueher, commander in chief of the 
United States Pacific Command, became the high- 
est ranking American military official to visit Hanoi 
since the Vietnam War. During his visit, Admiral 
Prueher said that he and his Vietnamese counter- 
parts discussed a “nascent military relationship.” 
Several weeks later, Prueher suggested that the 
United States might begin more frequent port calls 


to the Philippines Subic Bay. And according to the 
new military guidelines proposed by the United 
States and Japan this June, Japan could play a much 
greater supporting role for the United States in any 
future regional crisis. For the first time Japanese 
warships will be allowed to assist in sanctions mon- 
itoring, mine sweeping, and transporting ammuni- 
tion and weapons to American forces. By 
highlighting United States military ties with Viet- 
nam and the Philippines and bolstering the United 
States-Japanese military alliance, the United States 
can further deter provocative acts. 


ENSURING STABILITY 

In the short term, ASEAN and the United States 
can do the most to keep the peace in the South 
China Sea. Indeed, maintaining stability in the 
region falls on ASEAN's doorstep. ASEAN diplomats 
must keep the disputes among their talking points, 
exploiting the more cooperative position of the for- 
eign affairs ministry. At a meeting in Huangshan, 
China, in April, ASEAN diplomats successfully 
included the territorial disputes on the official 
agenda for the first time. ASEAN should also continue 
to press China privately, since past episodes reveal 
that China takes these back-channel messages seri- 
ously. And finally, ASEAN members’ military rela- 
tionships with the United States remain the 
strongest cards in their deck. If Beijing believed an 
anti-China coalition was in the offing because of its 
actions, it might think twice before choosing a 
needlessly provocative course. 

While the United States should maintain its posi- 
tion of not extending security guarantees for any 
disputed islands, it should step up its role. America 
should first increase its port calls to the region, 
especially in Vietnam, the Philippines, and 
Malaysia. Similarly, the United States should 
increase the satellite surveillance of the South China 
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Sea, sharing intelligence of Chinese naval opera- 
tions with ASEAN members when warranted. Coop- 
erative military exercises between the ASEAN 
countries and the United States should also become 
more frequent. Not only would this policy assuage 
concern over a possible American retrenchment in 
Asia, it would also raise the international spotlight 
on tensions in the South China Sea as well as the 
political costs of conflict. 

A long-term solution may be more elusive than 
the preservation of stability but is equally critical. 
One potential alternative could stem from interna- 
tional law and joint development. Although the 
Law of the Sea is partially responsible for the 
heightened regional tension, it may also hold the 
key to initiating a meaningful discussion of the dis- 
putes. While international law cannot resolve the 
question of ownership, which is largely determined 
by possession, it can create an environment con- 
ducive to joint development and common access. 
By forcing the rival states—especially China—to 
define their claims, the strict application of the Law 
of the Sea would reduce tensions by increasing 
transparency. The Law of the Sea would also reduce 
the area of conflicting territorial waters, since the 
treaty grants only approximately .31 miles (500 
meters) of ownership. By reducing the importance 
of owning rocks, reefs, and islets, such an environ- 
ment would encourage the joint development of 
natural resources and create an additional con- 
straint on future aggression in the region. 

Any lasting solution to the Spratly disputes will 
need to satisfy two conditions: it must come from 
the claimants themselves and it must satisfy Chinas 
interests. And while international law may bring 
everyone to the negotiating table, it will require cre- 
ative diplomacy to seal the deal. What is imperative 
is that China and the other powers begin to pre- 
serve the peace while there is peace to preserve. 


The obituaries that marked Deng Xiaopings death on February 19 were unstint- - S 
ing in their praise of the economic reforms the paramount leader had unleashed ` 
on ‘China. But while getting rich has indeed been glorious for many Chinese, a 
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observers were nearly unanimous in predicting 

that dire economic consequences would result 
from the political folly of the Deng regime. The 
Communist Party’s “hard-liners” had triumphed 
and thus market reforms would end. Coming on 
top of the austerity measures already imposed to 
control inflation, the economic effects of the brutal 
June 4 military suppression of the democracy 
movement would inevitably plunge China into a 
deep and prolonged recession, it was widely pre- 
dicted. Almost four months after Tiananmen, the 
Wall Street Journals Beijing correspondent summed 
up the opinion of most foreign observers when he 
wrote that “its apparent that the hard-line stance 
that brought in tanks and troops to clear Tianan- 
men Square also has swept away plans to let mar- 
ket forces play a greater role in the economy.” 
Comparing China unfavorably with President 
Mikhail Gorbachev's seemingly promising policies 
of glasnost and perestroika in the Soviet Union, it 
was assumed in late 1989 that China's fate under 
Deng Xiaopings conservative bureaucratic regime 
would be, as one China scholar put it, “Brezhnev- 
style stagnation.” 

The predictions proved faulty. Market reforms, 
far from being abandoned, were “deepened.” From 
1991 to 1994, China’s GDP increased even more 
rapidly than it had in the frenetic 1980s, a decade 
when China (along with South Korea) led the 
world in annual average growth. Over the five-year 
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period between 1990 and 1994, China’s GDP grew at 
an average of more than 11 percent annually, 
whereas it had averaged 9.7 percent during the pre- 
ceding decade. 

Western forecasts of economic stagnation made 
in the wake of the Beijing massacre of 1989 were in 
part based on a naive belief (or, perhaps, simply 
hope) that political evil somehow begets economic 
punishment. In part, foreign predictions reflected a 
misunderstanding of the bureaucratic capitalist sys- 
tem that Deng Xiaopings reforms had created. It is 
a system that requires political dictatorship, and 
indeed a state that is prepared to act in a brutally 
repressive fashion to enforce the intensive exploita- 
tion of the working population that yields the cap- 
ital accumulation necessary for rapid economic 
growth. Between economic success and political 
virtue, it was once again depressingly demonstrated, 
there is no necessary correlation. 

The continuing economic boom brought famil- 
iar social consequences. While average living stan- 
dards probably continued to rise gradually through 
the mid-1990s, the fruits of economic progress were 
distributed in an increasingly inequitable fashion. 
The gap between rich and poor, growing since 
1985, became more and more visible in the 1990s, 
evoking memories of the extreme social inequali- 
ties of Nationalist China. In the cities, China’s nou- 
veaux riches—an assortment of private 
entrepreneurs, compradors, managers, technicians, 
small industrialists, and profiteering bureaucrats— 
flaunt their wealth at expensive nightclubs and 
restaurants, wear $2,500 Rolex watches and $500 
Pierre Cardin suits (each suit approximately equal 
to the average annual per capita income), drive 
imported automobiles, and often complain that 
there is not enough to do with their money. 


There are no official figures on the number of 
newly rich. Independent observers estimate that 
there are as many as 10 million millionaires (in Chi- 
nese yuan) in China. That the number is substan- 
tial is suggested by the emergence of the People’s 
Republic as the world’s most rapidly growing mar- 
ket for luxury goods. Whatever the significance of 
such indicators of wealth, it is clear that China's 
socialist market economy has quickly yielded an 
upper bourgeoisie. Its members, engaged in glut- 
tonous consumption, are highly visible in the cities, 
and they have a powerful stake in the existing Com- 
munist order, even if they still lack a cohesive con- 
sciousness of their interests as a class. 

Also visible and far more numerous are the 50 
million to 150 million peasants from depressed 
rural areas who have migrated to the cities in search 
of work. Living in shantytowns or on the streets, 
the more fortunate among them work as low-paid 
contract laborers on round-the-clock construction 
sites or, in the case of young peasant women, labor 
in sweatshops under oppressive conditions that 
hark back to the early decades of the century. Some 
are employed as servants, nannies, and house- 
cleaners in the homes of urban professionals. But 
most are day laborers—“one-day mules,” as they are 
called—who gather at street corners early in the 
morning to compete for jobs. The migrant workers 
are a functional underclass; they do the work that 
permanent residents of the city wish to avoid and, 
like their counterparts in other capitalist countries, 
serve to make life comfortable for the well-to-do. It 
is the limitless supply of cheap labor provided by 
rural immigrants that is partly responsible for the 
rapid development of the cities. 

The distance between urban China's newly rich 
and its impoverished migrant laborers makes for as 
wide a social gap as is likely to be found in any cap- 
italist country, whether among developed or devel- 
oping nations. Foreigners traveling in Maos China 
often commented on the drabness of life in Chinese 
cities, habitually noting the apparent uniformity of 
a population clad in blue Mao jackets—evidence of 
either equality or conformity, depending on the 
political proclivities of the observer. Visitors at the 
close of the Deng era are likely to comment on the 
terrible extremes of wealth and poverty. The rapid- 
ity of the social change is no less astonishing than 
the rapidity of the economic transformation. 

It is true, of course, that there were dramatic 
improvements in the living standards of the Chi- 
nese people during the reign of Deng Xiaoping. 
However unequally distributed the gains and what- 
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ever the attendant social costs, virtually all sectors 
of society and all regions of the country enjoy sig- 
nificantly greater incomes and higher material stan- 
dards of life than they did at the beginning of the 
reform period. This itself is an achievement of enor- 
mous human and economic significance. It is also 
true, however, that the great majority of the labor- 
ing population are victims of more intensive forms 
of economic exploitation than was the case in the 
pre-Deng era. 


FREE-MARKET COMMUNISM 

That the working people in both city and coun- 
tryside generally enjoy greater per capita incomes 
and improved material conditions of life, and suf- 
fer greater exploitation at the same time, may seem 
contradictory. But the paradox is easily unraveled. 
For what China’s quasi-capitalist regime has done, 
as capitalism in general is adept at doing, is to enor- 
mously expand production and productivity. It has 
done so in several interrelated ways in both the 
urban and rural industrial sectors: by the concen- 
tration and infusion of capital (both domestic and 
foreign) seeking high returns on investments; by 
technological borrowing and innovation; by the 
introduction of “scientific” managerial methods 
borrowed from capitalist countries; and, most 
important, by purchasing at very low cost (by inter- 
national standards) the labor power of workers who 
are relatively well educated, and who are now sub- 
ject to the discipline of both the market and the 
Communist state. Indeed, it is the Communist state 
that created the market and enforces its dictates, 
including the banning of free trade unions. 

The result has been the sprouting of all manner 
of enterprises—state, “collective,” private, and 
bureaucratic—that generate enormous profits. This, 
in turn, has led to the rapid expansion of the work- 
force, providing jobs for tens of millions of people 
who otherwise would lack significant earnings. Per 
capita income and family purchasing power have 
increased accordingly. Nonetheless, the wages paid 
to most new entrants into the industrial workforce 
are shockingly low. And it is cheap labor that pri- 
marily accounts for the enormous gap between the 
relatively low costs of production and the relatively 
high value of what is produced. The width of this 
gap is roughly indicative of the intensity of labor 
exploitation that is the hallmark of China’s “social- 
ist market economy,” however much this process of 
exploitation may benefit society at large. But to say 
that a worker laboring in a rural factory is econom- 
ically better off than she or he would have been 
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without that factory job does not diminish the 
degree of exploitation. 


THE NEW “NEW CLASS” 

A market economy is notorious for generating 
inequality, a truth that has struck China with a 
vengeance. From presenting itself during the Mao 
era as the most socially and economically egalitarian 
of developing countries, China today is widely 
regarded as one of the most inequitable, often unfa- 
vorably compared with Taiwan and South Korea— 
and sometimes even with India. Wrenching images 
of great wealth and abject poverty have become com- 
monplace in the reports of journalists and travelers 
in the 1990s. While the great cities, from Canton to 
Shanghai to Beijing, are home to exclusive boutiques 
and expensive nightclubs where the nouveaux riches 
ostentatiously display themselves, they also host 
growing armies of beggars and prostitutes who walk 
the streets. In export zones, owners and managers 
park imported luxury cars outside their sweatshop 
factories, where young women labor 13-hour days 
fashioning garments for a monthly wage of $30. In 
relatively prosperous Guangdong province, migrant 
workers imported from poorer provinces form an 
underclass that does the low-paid agricultural work 
that the Cantonese have abandoned for more lucra- 
tive pursuits. And, as is so commonly the case in 
developing and developed capitalist countries the 
world over, the rich have little but contempt for the 
poor. Thus the prosperous director of a thriving 
state-owned but market-restructured shoe company 
in Shandong was not reluctant to loudly proclaim to 
a Wall Street Journal reporter. “If you want to work 
hard and use your head, anybody can be rich. If you 
are lazy, you cannot.” Nor was he reluctant to reveal, 
indeed he was proud to say, that he pays new work- 
ers only the minimum salary of approximately $210 
per year, whereas his best managers earn as much as 
$17,000 annually. 

Growing inequality, although certainly not to the 
extremes that have come to pass, was anticipated 
by the Deng regime. From the beginning of the 
reform program in 1979, “egalitarianism” was 
denounced as one of the most heinous of “ultra- 
leftist” sins. In the virulence of the attacks on 
Maoist egalitarian values, ridiculed as “everyone 
eating out of the same big pot,” one detects a prim- 
itive capitalist belief that wealth is a stimulant to— 
and a just reward for—the productive efforts of the 
rich, whereas poverty is a spur to the poor. Thus the 
Dengist regime boasts of the number of entre- 
preneurs who have become millionaires in the 


reform period, while ıt has made only the most 
rudimentary efforts to compensate for the collapse 
of Mao-era public welfare and social security sys- 
tems, which has left tens of millions of peasants and 
others largely dependent on private philanthropy. 

Inequality in China today is no longer simply a 
matter of income differentials or special access to 
material’ privileges by virtue of political rank or 
influence. While old forms of inequality inherited 
from the Mao era—differences between provinces 
and regions, between urban and rural areas, and 
between the rulers and the ruled—have increased 
in the Deng era, what is really novel is that capitalist 
development has generated new social groups that 
enjoy many of the social and economic attributes of 
a Tuling class. Among the newly privileged, both in 
wealth and in status, are a rural elite of commercial 
farmers and landholders who employ wage laborers 
on an increasingly large scale; well-to-do private— 
but usually politically well connected—entre- 
preneurs engaged in a great variety of financial, 
commercial, and industrial undertakings; a new 
managerial and professional elite that is the greatest 
beneficiary of profit-making enterprises, both indus- 
trial and commercial, and both state and “collec- 
tive”; and, by no means the least important, 
bureaucrats involved in the market, ranging from 
the petty capitalism of rural party cadres to the myr- 
iad enterprises and investments of Chinas largest 
capitalist entrepreneur, the People’s Liberation Army. 

There is no reliable data on the incomes of the 
members of these classes, and thus they have been 
largely ignored in studies of income distribution. 
But any serious attempt to comprehend the mean- 
ing of inequality in the Deng era, or to understand 
the social direction of post-Deng China, cannot 
ignore the newly emergent social groups who derive 
the greatest benefits from China’s socialist market 
economy. Nor can they be ignored in considering 
the gap between rich and poor in China. The poor 
may not necessarily be getting poorer, at least by 
conventional economic measurements, but the rich 
are getting richer and the gulf between them is 
clearly widening. It is likely that powerful resent- 
ments are being bred among an urban populace 
schooled in egalitarian norms and accustomed to 
relatively small differences in living standards and 
visible consumption. 

Of greater social and political import is the 
widening gap between the cities and the country- 
side. Through several millennia of Chinese history, 
cities have prospered through the exploitation of 
peasants—by means of taxes, rents, unpaid labor, 


and unfair terms of trade. The Communist revolu- 
tion, based on organizing the forces of peasant 
revolt in the countryside to “surround and over- 
whelm” the cities, promised to eliminate the gap 
between urban and rural areas. The land reform of 
the early 1950s, and subsequent Maoist efforts to 
develop the rural areas, certainly mitigated the 
exploitation of the countryside. But, in the end, the 
Maoist industrialization of the cities was financed 
by extracting the surplus from the peasantry. 

The reforms of the Deng Xiaoping era promised 
once again to bring about a more equitable rela- 
tionship between town and countryside. The 
reform program initially focused on the rural areas, 
and rural incomes and living standards soared in 
the early 1980s, temporarily narrowing the urban- 
rural gap. This, however, proved to be a onetime 
gain for the peasants. Since 1985, agricultural pro- 
duction and farm income have stagnated. The 
breakup of the communes and the 
commercialization of agriculture re- 
vealed an enormous reservoir of 
redundant labor. Almost half of a rural 
workforce that numbered more than 
400 million at the end of the Mao era 
have become nonagricultural wage 
laborers, many employed in rural 





The poor may not 
necessarily be getting 
poorer, . . .but the 
rich are getting richer 
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long-term historical significance in the rural areas 
is the emergence of a dominant elite of prosperous 
commercial farmers and private entrepreneurs who 
are now socially and economically distinct from the 
mass of ordinary peasants and rural industrial 
workers, and who can count on the support of the 
Communist political apparatus in the countryside. 
It is, of course, ironic that the dominant rural class 
has the backing of a party that came to power by 
championing the interests of the poorest and most 
oppressed peasants. But it is hardly surprising. For 
the new rural bourgeoisie was created by the Chi- 
nese Communist Party in accordance with Deng 
Xiaopings policies of commercializing the country- 
side. Indeed, it is a class that in no small measure is 
composed of rural party cadres and former cadres, 
and their relatives, friends, and associates. 
Accompanying the rise of the new rural bour- 
geoisie is the proletarianization of much of the 
peasantry. In the new rural industries, 
the most rapidly expanding sector of 
the Chinese economy, young peasants 
turned workers encounter the harsh 
conditions of early industrialization, 
and they do so on the most massive 
scale in world history. In many areas, 
12- to 15-hour workdays are common 


industries, others working at mostly andine pull Denes) and low wages are universal; living 
menial jobs in the cities. them is clearly conditions are primitive, often in 
Among those who have remained widening. unhygienic factory dormitories; over- 


on the land, a dominant class of com- 
mercial farmers has emerged, and they 
are closely intertwined with private entrepreneurs 
operating trading, trucking, and various service and 
commercial companies. Together they make up a 
new rural bourgeoisie who usually can count on— 
or buy—the support of local party cadres and 
county-level officials and judges. The majority of 
peasants have remained peasants, some working as 
hired agricultural laborers on relatively large capi- 
talist-type farms, others struggling to maintain their 
own farms. They suffer from an absence of govern- 
ment welfare assistance and state investment, the 
decay of rural educational and health-care systems, 
low prices for their products, and a plethora of 
extralegal taxes and fees exacted by corrupt bureau- 
crats. Due to exhausted and probably pilfered local 
government coffers, peasants in many areas also 
suffer from underpayment for their products. 

Yet to focus on such broad categories as “urban” 
and “rural” risks obscuring the more important pro- 
cesses of social class differentiation that are taking 
place within both cities and countryside. What is of 





time work is usually mandatory; many 
workers are young teenagers and, 
along with female laborers in general, are pitilessly 
victimized by owners and managers; working con- 
ditions are hazardous, resulting in many thousands 
of deaths annually in industrial accidents and fires; 
and workers are often preyed upon by greedy 
bureaucrats demanding payment of newly invented 
fees. While there are national and local laws limit- 
ing the length of the workday and prohibiting 
abuses such as child labor, the laws are rarely 
enforced. 

It is true, as champions of Deng Xiaopings mar- 
ket reforms hasten to note, that even the most mis- 
erably paid of the new industrial workers earn more 
than they would have if they had attempted to 
remain on the land. And these earnings explain 
why average rural household income has not 
declined in recent years, despite the farm crisis. But 
the social, physical, and psychological costs have 
been enormous. 

The miseries inflicted by the proletarianization 
are made all the more unmerciful by the lack of job 
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security and social benefits for workers in town and 
village enterprises. The plight of workers who are 
laid off or injured is compounded by the virtual 
absence of public welfare in the countryside. With 
the abolition of the communes, the rural social 
security and health-care systems largely disap- 
peared, and the government has done little to 
replace them. The problem is also beginning to 
affect the cities, as “industrial restructuring,” result- 
ing in layoffs and the conversions of regular work- 
ers to a contractual status, erodes the highly 
developed system of social welfare benefits once 
enjoyed by state workers. 

The government is well aware of these problems 
and promises a social safety net, including unem- 
ployment compensation. It is likely that a welfare 
system deemed sufficient to preserve social and 
political order eventually will be established. But it 
is not likely to be an especially benevolent system. 
A Communist regime that took such great pains to 
“smash the iron rice bowl” (that is, end lifetime job 
security), and one that is determined to expand the 
labor market, will not adopt generous social welfare 
policies, even within the limited financial means 
available to it. As English history long ago demon- 
strated, and contemporary Chinese history con- 
firms, the threat of hunger is the most effective way 
to provide a marketable supply of “free” labor. Chi- 
nese peasants, like their English predecessors, do 
not willingly leave their homes to entomb them- 
selves in factories. They do so, for the most part, 
only out of extreme necessity, a necessity now 
ensured by the coercion of the market, as policy- 
makers in Beijing no doubt coolly calculate. 


ERASING SOCIALISM 

A market society presupposes the dissolution of 
traditional (or precapitalist) values as well as tradi- 
tional institutions. In particular, the functioning of 
a market society requires values that sanctify indi- 
vidual gain, the accumulation of private wealth, and 
above all the pursuit of profit. 

In China, the creation of a market economy 
required the destruction of both traditional and 
socialist values. While Maoist ideology had under- 
mined much of what remained of the traditional 
value system, in some respects it also reinforced the 
surviving communitarian elements of traditional 
morality. The most powerful continuities revolved 
around the notion that the state had a moral 
responsibility to provide a basic livelihood for the 
people. In the cities of Mao's China, this ideally 
took the form of lifetime job security and compre- 


hensive welfare benefits for state workers, the quasi- 
socialist system that Deng’s reform ideologists dis- 
paraged as a “feudal” hangover. In the countryside 
it was the basic subsistence guarantees provided by 
the communes. This, in brief, was the implicit 
social contract between the Maoist state and the 
Chinese people. In order for the Deng regime to 
establish a market economy, and especially the cap- 
italist labor market that such an economy required, 
these Maoist institutions and values had to be dis- 
credited and eliminated. 

Deng Xiaoping, once in power, made no serious 
effort to revitalize socialist values and institutions. 
After a brief and politically expedient flirtation with 
“socialist democracy,” he set about promoting val- 
ues conducive to the creation of a market economy. 
The essentials of that process were quite simple, 
revolving around the popularization of several 
seemingly banal but socially and psychologically 
potent slogans. “To get rich is glorious” sanctified 
acquisitiveness and entrepreneurship. The injunc- 
tion that “some must get rich first” sanctified 
inequality. And the emphasis on “smashing the iron 
rice bowl” announced that the government no 
longer guaranteed the right of subsistence. As 
intended, the overall effect of these various slogans 
and injunctions was to ethically sanction the pur- 
suit of profit. All of these themes were elaborated 
on in Marxian theoretical terms in the official ide- 
ological literature of the 1980s. 

But the result of the replacement of Maoist val- 
ues by the precepts of the market was to create an 
ideological vacuum and a moral desert. Both social- 
ists and traditionalists mourn the moral condition 
of post-Mao China, and they do so from both “post- 
capitalist” and “precapitalist” perspectives. 

The social costs and consequences of market 
reform are hardly unique to China. The commodi- 
fication of land and labor, grotesque extremes in the 
distribution of wealth, the dominance of town over 
countryside, the proletarianization of the peasantry, 
the horrors of factory work, the lack of adequate 
social welfare, environmental destruction, and the 
subordination of traditional moral values and ethics 
(“drowned in the icy waters of egotistical calcula- 
tion,” as Marx put it) to an aggressive and vulgar 
materialism—these are among the universal fea- 
tures of capitalist development. Similar costs were 
exacted by the conquests of capitalism in Europe in 
the nineteenth century and they have been 
repeated—with national variations, of course— 
throughout the greater part of the world during the 


twentieth century. Save for the dizzying speed and 


the massive scale of the process, the social results 
of the workings of the market in the post-Mao era 
have rather few special “Chinese characteristics.” 
Although the origins and the nature of Chinas cap- 
italist system may be unusual, its social conse- 
quences are quite typical. 

What is exceptional is that Chinese capitalism 
developed in a society and among a people that 
experienced several generations of what passed for 
socialism in Maoist China. What, then, are the 
sociohistorical implications of this extraordinary 
reversal of what so many for so long assumed to be 
the normal historical sequence of the “the transi- 
tion from capitalism to socialism”? 


CAPITALISM WITH A STALINIST FACE? 

It is unlikely that Deng Xiaoping intended to cre- 
ate a capitalist society when he set forth his eco- 
nomic reform program in the late 1970s. Faced 
with the threat of economic stagnation, Deng and 
his associates believed that the devices of the capi- 
talist market could be selectively used to speed the 
pace and quality of Chinas modern economic 
development. It was assumed, in good Marxist fash- 
ion, that capitalist development would hasten the 
building of the material base necessary for social- 
ism to flourish in the future—as well as strengthen 
the Chinese state and raise the abysmally low living 
standards of its people in the interim. The ends of 
socialism, nationalism, and popular welfare would 
be equally well served, Deng believed. 

The establishment of a market economy (soon 
officially known as a “socialist market economy”), 
required far-reaching social transformations, which 
were carried out with remarkable rapidity by a pow- 
erful state apparatus in the 1980s. Among the pre- 
conditions for a “socialist market economy” was the 
creation of an entrepreneurial class to build and 
operate the new mechanism. This state-created 
bourgeoisie, not surprisingly, was largely drawn 
from the ranks of the Chinese Communist Party 
and was wholly dependent on the party. Also 
required was a free labor market, which demanded 
the destruction of the quasi-socialist practices of the 
Mao era. This quickly found expression in the abo- 
lition of rural collective institutions in an increas- 
ingly commercialized countryside in the early 
1980s, resulting in the proletarianization of a good 
portion of the peasantry. And it found expression in 
the cities in the prolonged “smashing of the iron 
rice bowl,” the Maoist system of lifetime job tenure 
and welfare benefits for urban workers employed in 
state industries. 
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Finally, it was necessary to discredit Maoist val- 
ues that were incompatible with the functioning of 
a market economy, especially asceticism and egali- 
tarianism. On a popular level, this was accom- 
plished by the promotion of those two potent 
Dengist slogans: “to get rich is glorious” and “some 
must get rich first.” 

Although the policies of the Deng era invariably 
were stamped with a socialist label, as were their 
results, it was soon apparent (even if never officially 
acknowledged) that the means and ends of capital- 
ism are not easily separated. The more capitalist 
methods were economically successful in Deng'’s 
China, the more they overwhelmed the socialist 
ends they originally were intended to serve. Chi- 
nese society in the 1990s recalls Marx’s depiction of 
the dynamic and unruly nature of capitalism in the 
Communist Manifesto: “A society that has conjured 
up such gigantic means of production and 
exchange is like the sorcerer who is no longer able 


. to control the powers of the nether world whom he 


has called up by his spells.” 

It is now clear that “the powers of the nether 
world” have triumphed in China and that the pro- 
cesses of capitalist development that were set in 
motion in 1978 are irreversible. Consequently, 
China’ socialist future, if there is to be one, will not 
evolve from the existing sociopolitical system but 
rather in popular resistance to it. It will come not 
as a result of the maturation of the reformed econ- 
omy, as the Beijing regime still vaguely promises, 
but in a democratic struggle against the social con- 
sequences of capitalist development. Socialism, of 
course, is capitalism's natural historical antagonist, 
and it is thus likely that future movements of resis- 
tance to the Chinese Communist dictatorship will 
assume both a socialist and a democratic character. 

Such a socialist movement inevitably will clash 
with the economic as well as political interests of 
the Communist state, for Chinese capitalism is 
inextricably bound up with the state and its repres- 
sive bureaucratic organs. The conflict is not likely 
to be a peaceful one, for many of the bureaucrats 
and the bureaucratic agencies of the Communist 
regime have a direct economic stake in the existing 
capitalist order of things. In China, in contrast to 
Russia and much of Eastern Europe, communism 
and capitalism are irrevocably intertwined, and they 
will henceforth stand or fall together. This is the 
strange and paradoxical case because of the suc- 
cesses of Deng Xiaopings reform program, which 
fatally linked a capitalist market economy to a Stal- 
inist bureaucratic apparatus. | 
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The Vices—and Virtues—of Corruption 


MICHAEL JOHNSTON 


orruption is nothing new in China. 
( Although it has attracted nearly as much 

attention over the past generation as the 
economic reforms and rapid growth with which it 
has become linked, the surge of corrupt practices 
and their growing political significance have deep 
roots. While reforms and growth have created new 
opportunities and much greater incentives for illicit 
connections between wealth and power, these 
developments have taken place in the context of— 
and in some ways, are at odds with—long-standing 
traditions, social practices, and state-society rela- 
tionships. Corruption is a serious concern in itself, 
but it is also a symptom of underlying tensions 
between old forces and new developments. 

The Chinese government has not effectively 
addressed these tensions in its response to corrup- 
tion problems. As a result, corruption threatens the 
vitality and international credibility of the nation’s 
emerging economy, and is a major issue for critics 
of the regime, as shown on Tiananmen Square in 
1989 and more recently in the petitions of dissident 
groups. The danger, however, is not that corruption 
will continue to distort economic policies and 
development, or that it is becoming a focus for 
political discontent for which there are, as yet, few 
legitimate outlets: it is that corruption itself may 
spiral out of control, with consequences that are dif- 
ficult to predict. 


ECONOMIC CHANGES, OFFICIAL AND OTHERWISE 
The range of corrupt practices in the new Chi- 
nese economy and their ties to the policy reforms 
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of the past 20 years are quite familiar. For years a 
two-track pricing system invited sharp operators to 
buy key commodities (such as coal) at low, planned 
prices, and to sell them at large profits on the mar- 
ket. In the countryside, policies devolving various 
official responsibilities to lower levels have given 
local functionaries increased leverage over farmers 
and villagers in the production and marketing of 
crops. In provincial cities similar changes have 
broadened the discretion (and with it the opportu- 
nities for illicit gain) of local bureaucrats and enter- 
prise managers. As a result, some of the recent 
corruption has not so much arisen anew as it has 
shifted down the hierarchy, further from the view 
of central investigatory bodies. 

Other corruption problems have grown out of 
the incomplete nature of the reforms and their 
inconsistent application. Property rights, legitimate 
business practices, and other basic elements of a 
market economy remain poorly defined. The state 
and its bureaucrats are still powerful players in the 
economy. Reform and growth have created new 
interests and concentrations of economic power, 
but there remain few legitimate channels of inter- 
action and negotiation between bureaucrats and 
entrepreneurs. Changing and inconsistently en- 
forced tax policies, as well as a politicized, poorly 
organized system of banking and finance, create 
opportunities for favoritism, kickbacks, and out- 
right theft. 

In contrast, anticorruption policies have changed 
relatively little. Mass campaigns featuring anticor- 
ruption slogans, moral exhortations, and promi- 
nently displayed miscreants remain central to 
official policy, much as they were in the 1950s. 
From time to time these crusades are backed up by 
punishing major offenders with well-publicized 
prison terms, or even executions. 


In many countries, independent trade and pro- 
fessional associations help limit corruption by pro- 
mulgating codes of ethics and imposing limited 
penalties quickly and with lower burdens of proof 
than are required in courts of law, while watchdog 
groups in civil society apply significant social sanc- 
tions. In China these do not exist. While party dis- 
ciplmary bodies and prosecutorial agencies produce 
impressive statistics on corruption complaints 
received from citizens and on cases investigated and 
adjudicated, few Chinese citizens or external 
observers believe corruption is being systematically 
addressed in ways that reflect its growing scope and 
complexity, much less being brought under control. 


CONFLICTS AND AMBIGUITIES 

China has been able to work a partial economic 
transformation while resisting fundamental politi- 
cal change, and in some limited ways corruption 
has helped support this broad strategy by linking 
old values and customs to new policies. But over 
the longer term corruption threatens the vitality 
and will distort the development of the new econ- 
omy, and has become a major (if not publicly artic- 
ulated) political grievance against the regime. 

In the midst of sweeping economic change, 
three important sources of stability have helped 
maintain political authority. The first, traditional 
values—both those derived from the Confucian 
heritage and from the Communist regime—have in 
their distinctive ways emphasized consensus, last- 
ing authority, clearly defined personal relationships, 
a unity of state and society, and a socially encom- 
passing moral order, these values inhibit the plural- 
ization of society and opposition to the prevailing 
consensus. The second, social and cultural practices, 
such as the extended personal-exchange and patron- 
client relationships encompassed by the term guanxi, 
have proved quite adaptable to markets. Indeed, in 
the view of analysts such as David Wank, these 
practices have become the basis for and social 
expression of market processes at the personal 
level; guanxi translates new economic relation- 
ships into familiar social terms.1 The third source 
of stability, state power, which has never depended 
on legality or accountability as Westerners under- 
stand them, links the current regime to many of its 
predecessors and shapes its responses to contem- 
porary challenges; state power enables the regime 
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to move swiftly and overwhelmingly against its 
critics. 

But as deeply rooted as these forces are, their sta- 
bilizing power is limited. Guanxi, for example, may 
serve as a kind of surrogate market system in a set- 
ting where the flow of information is restricted, eco- 
nomic roles and property rights are ill-defined, and 
bureaucratic bottlenecks abound; but compared to 
genuinely open and efficient markets, guanxi is a 
kind of fourth-best substitute that does little to solve 
those problems. Indeed, by providing informal if 
imperfect ways around them, it may help reduce the 
incentive to look for real solutions. Further aggres- 
sive economic reforms would undermine the com- 
parative advantages of guanxi; while many of the 
practices would survive, they could become a major 
source of inefficiency in economic development. 

Confucian values and party ideology are increas- 
ingly at odds with the reformers’ pragmatism and 
the crisis of values brought on by changing official 
policies. Economic reform has not followed an over- 
all technical design, but rather an approach of 
“crossing the river by feeling for the stones.” Calls 
for solidarity and equality are often being replaced 
by the notion that it is a glorious thing to get rich. 
But economically successful people and practices are 
praised in some places and condemned in others. 
For ordinary citizens and analysts alike, it can be dif- 
ficult to say what is corruption, and what is reform. 

The party-state’s power is extensive, but it is 
potentially undermined by its limited capacity for 
accommodating the new groups and demands that 
have grown out of reform. This problem is espe- 
cially pressing in terms of the lack of legitimate 
channels of interaction between entrepreneurs and 
citizens on the one hand and officials on the other, 
and of outlets for critical viewpoints. 

Related to all this is the challenge posed by cor- 
ruption as a political issue. It arises in part out of 
the day-to-day experiences of many ordinary citi- 
zens, who find themselves immersed in a strange 
and rapidly changing economic world in which val- 
ues are shifting and predators abound. Foreign 
investors and their domestic partners also raise the 
issue. Corruption, however, is a particularly useful 
focus of dissent in an authoritarian state: one need 
not deny the basic legitimacy of the regime to com- 
plain about corruption. Indeed, one can attack offi- 
cials for failing to uphold the regime’s own policies 
and claimed virtues. Tiananmen Square and the 
treatment of more recent critics provide ample evi- 
dence that the regime does not necessarily recog- 
nize such distinctions; overt complaints about 
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corruption, when not directed through official 
channels, can be very risky. Nonetheless, corrup- 
tion issues provide a useful vocabulary to express a 
wide range of grievances, and are difficult for even 
an authoritarian regime to ignore. 

Thus, tension is building between the forces 
upholding China’s continuing political hegemony 
and those producing economic and social change. It 
is also building in the new economy over the defi- 
nition and scope of acceptable business and official 
practices. To a significant extent, corruption arises 
out of, and is symptomatic of, these tensions. 
Guanxi relationships are a basis for privileged access 
to goods and information and provide a ready social 
accounting system for favors and obligations. Tradi- 
tional values emphasizing an overriding moral order 
inhibit the development of distinctions between 
state and society, public and private roles, and col- 
lective and private interests, that are important in 
institutionalizing markets and in defining 
and controlling corruption. And the power 

- of the state, after all, is what is put out for 





limited ways some forms of corruption may be 


.helping sustain the reform strategy of continuing 


party dominance in the midst of economic change. 


THE STAKES 

The reform process has reached a critical point. 
The strategy of limited and uneven economic 
reform without political change may be approach- 
ing its limits. Questions of political reform are being 
posed with increasing sharpness; it is difficult to 
know how they will find a place on the official 
agenda, but equally hard to see how they can be 
kept off it forever. Rapid growth will continue for a 
number of years, but corruption will also increase, 
distorting and undermining the credibility of offi- 
cial policies, serving as a covert tax on foreign 
investors, and reducing rather than aiding growth. 
Recent opinion surveys in Hong Kong reveal con- 
siderable concer that an infusion of mainland-style 
corruption into the territory will threaten 
its economic vitality. The stalemate in 
reform policy that has existed since 1994 


rent in many corrupt transactions, its value for ordfary is likely a consequence of the gravity of 
as a commodity enhanced by the states  C/UZens and the choices now on the table. How that 
strategic role in the new economy. - analysts alike, it stalemate is broken—and by whom—are 
Paradoxically, corruption may have can be difficult critical questions for China’s future. 
helped paper over some of the problems io say what is China thus faces difficult choices. Cur- 


of adaptation—especially potential con- 
flicts between state power and the forces 
mobilized by economic reform—serving 
as a kind of social lubricant. Because it 
adapts policies in practice, corruption 
eases their impact, defusing potential conflicts 
between bureaucrats and entrepreneurs by offering 
them extremely inviting opportunities for collusion. 
Corruption has also allowed growth and change to 
proceed by finessing some of the contradictions and 
internal barriers within reform policies, creating 
illicit, but much needed, market mechanisms that 
link planned and unplanned segments of the econ- 
omy, and effectively free many small and family-run 
enterprises from arbitrary regulations. 

None of this is to suggest that corruption is 


socially beneficial or “functional” for development.. 


Instead, its utility is tied to the incompleteness of 
China’s reforms and the unevenness of its develop- 
ment, rather than to overall growth and modern- 
ization. The opportunities and comparative 
advantages that give rise to corruption, and much 
of the conflict between old and new outlined ear- 
lier, would be greatly reduced if economic policy 
were to move decisively toward comprehensive, 
open, and efficient markets. The point is that in 


corruption, and 
what is reform. 





rent anticorruption strategies are ineffec- 
tive. A return to the pre-reform economy 
is impossible, and in any event would not 
eradicate corruption. Truly comprehen- 
sive economic reform, instituting some- 
thing resembling broad-based capitalism, would 
strengthen the emerging interests and groups in the 
market sector and, to the extent that it also 
addressed the underlying causes of corruption, 
would antagonize entrenched corrupt interests. 
Continuing current policy would encourage mar- 
ket forces without providing a legitimate political 
outlet for them, adding to mounting discontent in 
society. 

But accommodating these forces in any but the 
most superficial ways would entail more funda- 
mental changes than the regime has so far been 
willing to make. These would include opening up 
legitimate channels of interaction between entre- 
preneurs and bureaucrats while drawing strict lines 
between the two roles; drawing clear boundaries 


` between the realms of state and society; offering 


real independence to bureaucrats so they could 
proceed on a technical and professional, rather 
than a political, basis; codifying property and busi- 
ness laws and empowering independent courts to 


enforce a genuine rule of law; and creating a 
defined and legitimate ambit for personal as well 
as collective interests. These changes would pro- 
duce more independent and specialized roles and 
realms of power, reduce opportunities for official 
corruption and entrepreneurial bribery of officials, 
and substitute market for bureaucratic modes of 
allocation and decision making. None of them, 
however, fits well with traditional values or with 
the regime's current conceptions of its power; all 
would begin to differentiate the state from the 
party, and threaten the dominance of the party- 
state in the economy and society at large. 

Not handling corruption issues effectively will 
undoubtedly have its economic costs. A growing 
consensus among economists and political scien- 
tists holds that over time corruption marginally 
reduces economic growth. While it is easy to show 
that corruption works to the material advantage of 
specific officials and economic interests in isolation, 
its broader effect is often to preempt competitive 
processes and place an emphasis on short-term 
gains at the expense of sustained, broad-based 
development. Corruption can be used to avoid reg- 
ulation, but there is little evidence to show that 
firms channel corrupt gains into productive activi- 
ties; meanwhile, the social costs and externalities of 
the effectively unregulated activity mount. 

The argument that corruption indirectly rewards 
efficiency by selling official benefits to those most 
able to pay rests on unrealistically optimistic 
assumptions about the sources of bribe money and 
the nature of gains, and overlooks the power of offi- 
cials to demand payments through extortion—in 
effect taxing rather than rewarding efficiency and 

` circumventing competitive markets. Even if some 
dispute the idea of a “corruption tax” on growth, it 
is difficult to deny that corruption distorts growth, 
thus undermining not only the effects but also the 
justifications of official policies, and contributing 
to a popular sense that “reform” really means 
higher prices, more inequality, and a more insecure 
life. 

The political stakes continue to grow as well. 
The grievances created by corruption are no less 
real for the fact that many fear to raise the issue in 
public. Whether this growing tension will lead to a 
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political explosion like Tiananmen is difficult to 
say; it does seem likely that the longer political 
reform is put off the more difficult it will be to man- 
age. One hopeful sign is the recent trend of supple- 
menting anticorruption action through party 
disciplinary bodies with the solicitation and pursuit 
of public complaints. Given the nature of the court 
system, this trend can scarcely be regarded as a step 
toward the rule of law; there has been a backstage 
struggle for several years between prosecutorial 
bodies and party-discipline groups over the “own- 
ership” of corruption issues. But a complaints sys- 
tem may at least leave some citizens with a sense 
that they need not endure corrupt practices pas- 
sively. 

Finally, there is the question of what will happen 
to corruption itself. Barrett McCormick points out 
that reform has substantially changed corruption 
along with other aspects of life: “The system of 
patronage and corruption, like many other aspects 
of Chinese society, has been ‘liberalized.’ Indeed, the 
party has given so much away that its control over 
the entire process may collapse.”2 Many market-ori- 
ented societies, including the United States and a 
number of Western European countries, experience 
significant corruption, but economic competition, 
strong institutions, and independent anticorruption 
forces all enable it to be at least contained. Some 
one-party regimes such as Mexico’ use extensive 
political corruption to control access to scarce eco- 
nomic opportunities; but here too corruption is 
ultimately contained by the regime's use of it to 
maintain the status quo, and its interest in not shar- 
ing the benefits more widely than necessary. 

In China’ case a politically unchallenged regime 
creates opportunities for its officials to control and 
exploit rapidly growing economic opportunities. 
The economic incentives to corruption increase, 
while countervailing political forces are absent; the 
economy’ growth in the form of a series of podrly 
integrated and institutionalized markets encourages 
the formation (and defense) of segmented corrupt 
networks, while making any future effort at across- 
the-board bureaucratic and legal modernization all 
the more difficult. The result could well be an out- 
of-control corruption spiral in which partial eco- 
nomic reform aids corruption while political 
hegemony prevents comprehensive reform. The full 
consequences of spiraling corruption are difficult 
to foresee, but politically and economically the 
major benefits would flow to the very few, leaving 
a billion or more ordinary citizens on the losing 
end. | 
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Barring Entry? 
China and the WTO 


PETER MORICI 


erhaps no bilateral economic relationship has 

been more troublesome for the United States 

than trade with China. Despite China's 
impressive economic reforms and persistent United 
States efforts to improve market opportunities in 
China for American products, the United States 
trade deficit with China has continued to pow 
exceeding $39 billion in 1996. 

The most important trade agreements the United 
States has negotiated with China are the 1992 Mar- 
ket Access Memorandum of Understanding (Mou) 
and the 1992 Intellectual Property Mou, although 
these have not resolved many of the problems 
American exporters and investors face in China. 
Many China watchers and trade experts believe 
Chinese membership in the World Trade Organiza- 
tion (WTO) would provide a more productive forum 
for resolving Sino-American commercial issues. 
However, the continuing process of economic 
reform in China could produce economic institu- 
tions that are incompatible with the wro syster. 
Chinese membership could thus prove detrimental 
to United States trade interests and damage the 
wio’ credibility. 


A TROUBLED RELATIONSHIP 

The United States has contributed significantly 
~ to Chinas economic success. In 1980, the United 
States granted China most favored nation (MFN) 
trade status, greatly reducing tariffs on Chinese 
imports. In addition, as providers of foreign invest- 
ment in China, American investors rank second 
only to the overseas Chinese in Hong Kong, Singa- 
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pore, Malaysia, and Taiwan. Investments from both 
sources provide China with technology and knowl- 
edge of American markets. Together, lower tariffs 
and increased foreign investment have helped 
China increase exports to the United States from 
$1.2 billion in 1980 to $51.5 billion in 1996. 

Chinese barriers to imports have not fallen as 
rapidly as American barriers, and since 1983 the 
United States has endured persistent and growing 
trade deficits with China. In the mid-1980s Wash- 
ington began pressing Beijing for improved market 
access; after being repeatedly frustrated, the United 
States threatened in early 1992 to impose pro- 
hibitive tariffs on $3.9 billion of Chinese imports. 
This tougher stance produced the Market Access 
Mou (in which China agreed to lower tariffs, reduce 
regulatory impediments to imports, and eliminate 
other nontariff barriers) and the Intellectual Prop- 
erty MOU (in which China agreed to change its 
copyright and patent laws to substantially improve 
protection of foreign literary works, recordings, 
computer software, manufacturing processes, and 
product designs). 

Despite these agreements, the bilateral trade . 
deficit continued to grow, in part because Chinese 
officials frequently replaced import barriers elimi- 
nated under the Market Access MOU with new ones. 
For example, quotas on imports of medical equip- 
ment and film have been replaced by complex reg- 
istration and tendering requirements. Also, China 
has failed to live up to important provisions of the 
MOU regarding the arbitrary application of sanitary 
standards for agricultural imports, which has 
severely limited its purchases of American wheat, 
citrus fruit, pork, and poultry. Further, Beijing is 
imposing tough local sourcing and technology 
transfer requirements on foreign companies (such 


as General Motors) as conditions for establishing 
new manufacturing facilities in China. These 
requirements force United States companies manu- 
facturing in China to replace imported American 
components with Chinese substitutes, and their 
effects will grow over time. 

Piracy of intellectual property also remains a 
major problem. In April 1994 the United States 
charged China with failing to comply with the Intel- 
lectual Property Mou, and cited 26 factories in 
China producing unauthorized compact disks (cos) 
and laser disks. In addition, the United States 
asserted that Chinese restrictions on imports of 
movies and other copyrighted products encouraged 
counterfeiting. In February 1995 the United States 
threatened to impose 100 percent tariffs on $1.1 bil- 
lion of Chinese imports. A month later, the United 
States relented when trade officials signed another 
bilateral agreement providing for tighter Chinese 
enforcement and improved market access for audio- 
visual products, recordings, and computer software. 

Despite the new agreement, American industry 
officials continued to complain about Chinese piracy, 
and in early 1996 the United States again called on 
China to improve enforcement. In May 1996 the 
United States threatened punitive tariffs on $2 bil- 
lion of Chinese apparel and other consumer goods. 
China responded by closing 15 factories, investigat- 
ing complaints about others, and instituting tighter 
enforcement procedures. Since then Beijing has 
made much more strenuous efforts to enforce patent 
and copyright laws, and has shut down pirate facto- 
ries; however, the government has been frustrated at 
times by the resourcefulness and mobility of these 
enterprises, and by its inability to control imports of 
machinery used by cp counterfeiters. 

Since 1996, the attention of United States trade 
officials has increasingly focused on defining and 
negotiating conditions for Chinese entry into the 
wTO. The United States is seeking assurances that 
China will comply with wro rules that are more 
comprehensive and demanding than the Market 
Access Mou. However, Chinese performance under 
the mous raises serious questions about its willing- 
ness to abide by open trade rules and its ability to 
bring its commercial practices in line with the rig- 
orous standards of the wro. 

United States efforts to open Chinese markets 
have been further complicated by its attempts to 
link trade to other foreign policy issues. For exam- 
ple, each June the United States Congress, after a 
recommendation from the president, must approve 
continuation of MPN status for China. The accom- 
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panying scrutiny of its human rights record is 
viewed by Beijing as unwarranted interference in its 
internal affairs. Each year China enlists a network 
of American companies doing business in China to 
lobby state congressional delegations. Its ability to 
call on large, powerful firms such as Boeing, Con- 
Agra, Motorola, 1BM, and Allied Signal contributes 
to skepticism in China about the need to respond 
to American demands that would force fundamen- 
tal change in the bilateral relationship. 


THE PERILS OF BRINKMANSHIP 


The United States has encountered difficulties 
with China on trade issues partly because economic 
reforms undertaken since the late 1970s have 
increased the costs to Beijing of fully complying 
with the requirements of trade agreements. In the 
late 1970s and early 1980s, China began breaking 
up communal farms and establishing “special eco- 
nomic zones,” where foreign investors enjoyed pref- 
erential tax treatment and the focus was on 
exporting. Many smaller state-operated enterprises 
(sos) were transferred to provincial and municipal 
administration, encouraging the.creation of town- 
ship and village enterprises (TvEs) operating out- 
side the national economic plan. From 1980 to 
1995, the share of industrial output produced by 
the soes fell from 80 percent to 47 percent. 

These reforms decentralized economic initiative 
and influence. The TVEs are now the most dynamic 
component of the economy, and Beijing needs 
cooperation from provincial governments to influ- 
ence their activities. The contraction of sogs has 
reduced Beijing’s tax base; it is estimated that the 
Chinese army now earns more from its private busi- 
ness ventures than it receives from its budget allo- 
cation. Furthermore, China lacks the kind of legal 
system necessary to support a more market-directed 
economy, a shortcoming that has created uncer- 
tainty in the enforcement of contracts and a perfect 
environment for corruption and criminal influences 
in business. Finally, foreign investment and exports 
have become critical to economic progress because 
they provide the commercial technology and for- 
eign exchange necessary for modernization. 

All this affects how China reacts to United States 
efforts to alter its behavior. Many factories involved 
in the recent cD dispute were controlled by provin- 
cial officials, and by criminal or military interests; 
Beijing can shut down such operations, but not 
without significant political costs. Similarly, full 
compliance with the agricultural provisions of the 
1992 Market Access Mou would lower the incomes 
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of farmers and erode rural support that is important 
to the Communist Party. 

The United States has achieved some success 
when it has threatened to significantly reduce Chi- 
nese exports to the United States and thereby 
impose burdensome costs on the Chinese economy. 
For example, in 1992 threats of sanctions resulted 
in a speedy conclusion to the market access talks. 
However, China frequently practices brinkmanship 
when disputes erupt, and then tests United States 
tolerance for violations in the resulting agreements. 
In part, this is attributable to socialist ideology, a 
weak legal system, and the Chinese tradition of 
bending rules to accommodate powerful interests. 
Also, the United States has not responded to Chi- 
nese transgressions consistently. For example, 
import-substitution requirements imposed on 
American manufactures by China’s 1994 automo- 
bile industrial policy violate the Market Access MOU 
and could result in more lost American jobs than 
CD piracy; yet these requirements have not pro- 
voked United States threats of massive retaliation 
against Chinese apparel exports, as was the case in 
the intellectual property dispute. 


MISSING PIECES 

World Trade Organization membership for China 
might provide the United States with more effective 
methods of resolving difficult bilateral trade issues. 
The efficacy of this approach will hinge largely on 
whether China’s ongoing reform process results in 
an economic system compatible with wto rules. 

wTo rules are intended to link market economies 
by lowering tariffs and disciplining other government 
policies that can distort trade, such as domestic pro- 
duction subsidies, product standards, and copyright 
enforcement. Essentially, wro rules presume mem- 
ber governments are managing market economies; 
they have much less relevance for centrally planned 
economies in which governments directly regulate 
what is produced, exported, and imported. 

Although reforms in China have done much to 
create an economy more compatible with the wro, 
many important elements of a market economy 
have yet to emerge. Basic industries and banks, for 
example, remain largely state-controlled and non- 
viable in a market environment. sors still account 
for a substantial share of Chinese production of tex- 
tiles, coal, building materials, machinery, chemicals, 
processed foods, electrical equipment, and iron and 
steel; yet about half of all sors operate at a loss, and 
few earn a profit. Unable to provide all the cash 
needed to prop up these firms, Beijing directs state 


banks to provide soft loans to soes; as a result, most 
state banks are bankrupt by Western accounting 
standards. Essentially, Beijing is channeling the sav- 
ings of Chinese workers into inefficient soes, and 
by allocating loans ıt maintains considerable influ- 
ence over what is produced, exported, and im- 
ported in many industries. 

Beijing must address the problems of the sors if 
China is to maintain rapid growth. Labor-intensive 
exports, such as consumer electronics, footwear, 
and apparel, have contributed substantially to 
China's growth, but over the next decade Chinese 
exporters will encounter limits to the capacity of 
industrialized countries to absorb these products. 
Similarly, most of the productivity gains from agri- 
cultural reform have run their course. In the 
twenty-first century, continued rapid growth will 
depend on significantly improving capital-intensive 
industries, which the sozs now dominate. This in 
turn will require further opening of Chinese mar- 
kets to foreign competition, prudent investments in 
new capital equipment and technology, and export 
diversification to help finance modernization. 

Beijing has indicated that it would like to achieve 
this transformation in capital-intensive industry 
while still maintaining a leadership position for the 
state and soes in the economy. Beijing continues to 
lower tariffs and remove nontariff barriers, which 
is one reason why the sors continue to pile up 
losses. At the same time, the regime is trying to 
improve the viability of the sors by encouraging 
mergers and foreign joint ventures, and by permit- 
ting some bankruptcies. 

Many of Beijings tactics for strengthening sors 
violate the letter and spirit of the 1992 Market 
Access MOU and wTo rules. For example, not all 
businesses may engage in trade; trading rights are 
licensed by the state. China is requiring foreign 
firms to build plants in China to secure market 
access, and it is imposing tough local production, 
technology transfer, and export requirements on 
foreign investors. For instance, the 1994 automo- 
bile policy imposes a 100 percent tariff on passen- 
ger cars and, rather than importing directly, foreign 
automakers must deal through government trading 
companies. The policy also requires new foreign- 
owned plants to use Chinese parts, design products 
in China, and train Chinese engineers. In comput- 
ers, new foreign projects will be required to export 
70 percent of production and to engage in contin- 
uous technology transfer. 

The United States should insist that China phase 
out these practices and end subsidies to sors before 


agreeing to support membership for China in the 
wro. If China complies, a Western-style market 
economy, similar to that of post-World War I Japan 
or France, could emerge. Such an economy could 
be accommodated by the wro. 

Alternatively, the dual economy could continue. 
A vibrant market-competitive sector, concentrated 
in agriculture, labor-intensive exports, and other 
manufacturing and services, could coexist with a 
state-dominated sector concentrated in heavy 
industry, high technology, banking, and other ser- 
vices. The economic institutions that would emerge 
might prove woefully incompatible with those of 
the United States, Japan, and Europe, as well as 


with the requirements of the wro. Instead of China ° 


trading according to market signals, state planners 
could continue to manage much of what is pro- 
duced, exported, and imported by restricting trad- 
ing rights, targeting bank credit, and regulating the 
behavior of foreign investors. 


SHAPING AN AMERICAN RESPONSE 

China has given high priority to joining the wro, 
and wro Director General Renato Ruggiero believes 
Chinese and Russian membership is necessary for 
the wro to be a credible global rule-making body. 
China wishes to join as a developing country, which 
would allow it to comply gradually with wro rules 
according to a negotiated schedule. The United 
States argues that China, as a major trading power, 
should adhere to wTo rules as they apply to indus- 
trialized countries. However, whether Chinese 
membership would strengthen the wTo or serve 
United States interests turns on issues more funda- 
mental than the timetable for China’s compliance 
with wTo rules. 

The wro promotes international commerce by 
placing limits on tariffs and disciplining other 
domestic policies that may discriminate against for- 
eign goods in favor of domestic products. For the 
WTO system to work, the economic systems of the 
major member countries must be reasonably com- 
patible. Indeed, the wro has been successful 
because of the increasing convergence of the busi- 
ness institutions and commercial laws of major 
trading nations. 

For its system to become compatible with those 
of the major wro members, China will have to end 
subsidies to the sors, establish an independent 
banking system, create a secure market for equities, 
and begin consistently enforcing commercial law. 
These changes will depend largely on the evolution 
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of Chinese governing institutions, especially the 
roles and powers of the Beijing and provincial gov- 
ernments in the management of the economy. 

If China were granted wro membership without 
the institutions and legal system necessary to sup- 
port a market economy, and with a continued 
strong role for the state in directing economic 
development, Beijing would be subject to the same 
internal political pressures to violate wro rules it 
now encounters with regard to the bilateral Mous. 
At the same time, United States leverage on trade 
issues would be greatly diminished. Under wro 
Tules, the United States would not be permitted to 
threaten trade sanctions when it believed China had 
violated a wro rule or a bilateral trade agreement. 
Instead, the United States would have to rely on the 
wIo dispute settlement process, which can be labo- 
rious and time-consuming. 

Admitting an ill-prepared China into the wro 
would diminish the organization's credibility as an 
effective rule maker. For example, if Chinese busi- 
nesses again engaged in cD piracy and Beijing chose 
to tie up the United States in wro dispute settle- 
ment, China’s actions would constitute a much 
greater threat to the wro than did the 1995 United 
States—Japan dispute over keiretsu—Japanese busi- 
ness alliances—purchasing practices in the auto- 
mobile industry. Chinese manipulation of the wro 
system could aggravate the already growing suspi- 
cions of congressional leaders and the American 
public about United States participation in interna- 
tional institutions. 

In WTO accession negotiations, the United States 
is seeking commitments from China to further 
lower tariffs and curb nontariff barriers to imports, 
as well as to allow all businesses in China to 
engage in international trade. However, it is not 
clear how these commitments would ensure the 
fundamental systemic reforms necessary to make 
the Chinese economy compatible with wro mem- 
bership. It is even less clear why such commit- 
ments would be any better observed by China than 
the requirements of the 1992 Market Access and 
Intellectual Property Mous. 

Only when China has achieved most elements of 
a market economy, including a greatly reduced role 
for the state, will wro rules have real meaning 
inside the Chinese economic system. The United 
States should focus on encouraging China to under- 
take market reforms and vigorously and consis- 
tently seek full Chinese compliance with existing 
bilateral agreements. | 





The Rule of Law... 
with Chinese Socialist Characteristics 


JAMES V. FEINERMAN 


mong the many changes wrought by Deng 

Xiaoping during almost two decades of rule, 

the role he played in bringing law to the 
antinomian China bequeathed to him by Mao 
Zedong and the Gang of Four has been little noted. 
But the economic reforms and opening to the out- 
side world for which Deng was rightfully acclaimed 
would have been difficult—if not impossible— 
without the simultaneous embrace of a rudimen- 
tary legal order that has become increasingly 
embedded in Chinese society with each passing 
year. At the same time, an assessment of post-Mao 
Chinas legalization requires caution; the extent and 
the depth of law’s penetration of Chinese society 
today is problematic and erratic. Just as Chinas eco- 
nomic modernization has proceeded without cor- 
responding political reform, there has been 
considerable lawmaking’ activity since the late 
1970s without the entrenchment of fundamental 
concepts of ctvil liberties and restraints on party and 
state leaders. 

Yet the patchy legalization that has occurred in 
China since the late 1970s illustrates the insepara- 
bility of at least some of the political and legal 
change that accompanies economic development 
along capitalist lines. It also shows the difficulty of 
partial political reform that creates popular expec- 
tations of more change, at a faster pace than most 
cautiously reforming regimes—especially one as 
hidebound as China’s Communist Party—are will- 
ing to provide. A few of the partial successes of and 
the remaining problems for China’s long, slow 
march toward the rule of law follow. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND THE LEGALLY PERSECUTED 

Over the past two years, China has undertaken a 
comprehensive reform ofits criminal law and crim- 
inal procedures law. The Chinese claim that these 
changes significantly liberalize the draconian crim- 
inal laws in place since 1980, themselves the first 
comprehensive codified criminal legislation fol- 
lowing the establishment of the People’s Republic 
in 1949. The response of foreign observers and crit- 
ics of China’s legal system and human rights prac- 
tices to these claims has ranged from cautious 
optimism to strident rejection. l 

The recent reform of criminal law demonstrates 
two encouraging developments in China's long- 
term political evolution. First, insofar as these mod- 
ifications are not merely cosmetic but truly 
substantive, they represent a definitive step in the 
creation of a stable and predictable legal system that 
may eventually meet Western standards with 
respect to the rule of law. Second, despite Chinas 
determination to deny any response to outside 
attempts to “interfere in Chinas internal affairs,” the 
latest reforms are undoubtedly an answer to foreign 
criticism of the Chinese legal system and specific 
abuses of human rights. 

An evenhanded assessment of the reforms of the 
criminal procedure law prepared by the New 
York—based Lawyers Committee for Human Rights 
noted last year that the Chinese criminal justice sys- 
tem has long been plagued by violations of basic 
human rights. While far from sanguine in its view of 
these reforms, the report does find that in four major 
areas—pretrial detention, the right to counsel, pros- 
ecutorial determination of guilt (the “presumption of 
innocence” found in common law), and the conduct 
of trial proceedings—the revised criminal procedures 
law may offer better protection of defendants’ rights. 


The Lawyers Committee report notes, however, 
that the new law does not fully satisfy the require- 
ments of international law, even in those areas where 
it finds improvements. At the same time, the report 
offers an examination of the contending forces 
within and outside China that have interacted to pro- 
duce the new law. This recognition that the Chinese 
justice system is neither monolithic nor impervious 
to outside pressures provides hope that there are 
opportunities for future improvements in this area. 

Despite the encouraging features of the recent 
reforms, they do nothing to improve the lot of those 
already in Chinese jails for violation of earlier laws 
against counterrevolution. Even before the reforms, 
many dissidents had already been charged with 
other, noncounterrevolutionary offenses, such as 
leaking so-called state secrets. A 1993 state security 
law, which remains in force, criminalizes plotting or 
carrying out activities that endanger state security 
(including activities with organizations, institutions, 
or individuals outside China); establishing social 
organizations, enterprises, or business institutions 
that endanger state security; and publishing or dis- 
seminating written or verbal comments that threaten 
the state. Thus the elimination of counterrevolu- 
tionary crimes from the criminal statute books in no 
way diminishes the weaponry available to China's 
public security authorities to stamp out dissent. 


THE EXPLOITATION OF REFORM 

The Chinese economy has enjoyed tremendous 
growth because of Deng’s reforms, but embezzle- 
ment, bribery, extortion, favoritism, nepotism, and 
even smuggling have also grown; today there is vir- 
tually no area of China free from these influences. 
Even Chinese Communist Party leaders view cor- 
ruption as a threat to social and political stability. It 
weakens the legitimacy of the Chinese state, limits 
the capacity of those in power to govern, and 
restricts attempts to create a more extensive rule of 
law in Chinese society. 

Ironically, the greater scope in Chinese economic 
life that has made it possible for private businesses 
to flourish and expand has also provided fertile 
ground for outright corruption. Indeed, the partial 
reform of the Chinese economic system—which 
has opened some sectors entirely, reformed others 
only partially, and left a few tightly controlled—has 
created openings for arbitrage that have proved 
attractive to speculators and corrupt officials. Espe- 
cially in those areas where market mechanisms have 
not yet been perfected, government personnel with 
access to scarce inputs are tempted to cash in on 
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whatever opportunities materialize. Some analysts 
have even claimed that the real motivating factor in 
the 1989 pro-democracy demonstrations and the 
groundswell of popular support that emerged in 
Beijing and other large cities was disgust with offi- 
cial corruption and attendant economic disloca- 
tions, rather than a broader desire for individual 
political liberties. 

Partly to address these concerns, the leadership 
has since 1989 initiated various anticorruption 
campaigns of limited duration and geographic 
scope. A few cases have been widely publicized, 
especially those that have resulted in severe penal- 
ties, including execution. Yet many ordinary Chi- 
nese view this as scapegoating, or in the words of a 
well-known Chinese proverb, “killing the chicken 
to scare the monkey.” In the popular view, a hand- 
ful of hapless victims have been sacrificed while 
many more continue to profit obscenely from the 
emerging market economy. This suggests the cur- 
rent dilemma with respect to corruption and its - 
investigation and punishment in contemporary 
China: while the people can demand a certain level 
of accountability for those whose involvement is 
exposed and prosecuted, it is still possible for the 
well connected to escape serious penalty even when 
their involvement is widely known. This has led to 
widespread derision of periodic campaigns against 
corruption and a belief that “everybody does it,” at 
least at the top of the party and state leadership. 


LAW, ORDER, AND GOVERNMENT PROFIT 

Once the decision was made (as part of China's 
four modernizations program begun under Deng 
Xiaoping in late 1978) to resuscitate the legal pro- 
fession and to educate larger numbers of lawyers in 
Chinese universities, this long-neglected sector 
underwent significant growth. From the anti-rightist 
movement of the late 1950s—when the entire legal 
profession came under suspicion of being anticom- 
munist—through the depredations of the Cultural 
Revolution—when all the functions of bench and 
bar were collapsed into the public security system— 
virtually no new entrants to the legal profession had 
been trained. In 1980, when China promulgated its 
provisional regulations on lawyers, only a few thou- 
sand lawyers could be identified in China. 

During the early 1980s, dozens of new law fac- 
ulties were created, and a few that had previously 
existed were reestablished. To bolster the number 
of lawyers available for the new order, the provi- 
sional regulations also made it possible for those 
with practical work experience but no formal edu- 
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cation to qualify as lawyers after passing tests. 
These new lawyers remained, however, “state legal 
workers” who were required to work in legal advi- 
sory offices maintained under the control of the 
national Ministry of Justice and its local represen- 
tatives; their positions were in no way comparable 
to those of independent legal professionals operat- 
ing in nonsocialist legal systems. 

Changes in both the Chinese economic system 
and the realities of legal practice over a decade and 
a half required a total reworking of China’ laws reg- 
ulating the legal profession, which finally occurred 
in May 1996 (and became effective January 1, 
1997). The new Chinese “lawyers’ law” introduced 
far-reaching and long-overdue reform. The liberal- 
ization permitted under this new legislation, includ- 
ing allowing lawyers to form firms as partnerships, 
responded more to the needs of China’s continuing 
economic modernization than to the calls of 
lawyers for greater autonomy in their practice. Nev- 
ertheless, the law recognizes that the former 
requires the latter; moreover, the expansion and 
extension of China’s economic reforms are now 
understood to depend on governing the country by 
law, particularly in its market economic sectors. The 
Chinese leadership, of course, is not necessarily 
enamored of the rule of law or committed to a truly 
independent legal profession. Rather, it has come to 
believe that a market economy requires such insti- 
tutions and is willing to create them in order to gain 
the benefits of a flourishing economy. 


NOT JUST RUBBER-STAMPING 

In the past five years, China’s National People’s 
Congress (NPC) has begun to emerge from its long- 
time status as a rubber-stamp parliament. While it 
remains far from an independent, multiparty leg- 
islative institution that enjoys actual powers of par- 
liamentary supremacy, it is fair to say that the new, 
higher status of the npc stems from a leadership 
determined to exercise “rule by law” rather than rule 
of law. In “rule by law,” law exists not to limit state 
power (a feature of the rule of law as it is understood 
in the West) but to serve as a mechanism for state 
power—which can also be exercised by other avail- 
able means, such as party discipline or leadership 
fiat. Thus, a more powerful parliament does not nec- 
essarily diminish the other organs of power in 
China; in fact, their predominance—especially in 
the case of the Communist Party of China—is barely 
challenged by enhancement of the npc’ strength. 

The nrc has usually been dismissed by foreign 
students of Chinese politics as an ineffective leg- 


islative institution. An unwieldy body with literally 
thousands of members, it meets in plenary session 
only once a year for two weeks, leaving a far smaller 
Standing Committee of approximately 150 mem- 
bers to do most of the Npc’s work. Membership in 
the Standing Committee is closely scrutinized by 
the Communist Party and its influential Politburo. 

Recently a number of foreign scholars have 
begun to credit the npc with greater independence 
and initiative. Under its current leader, Qiao Shi, 
who has served as a deputy prime minister and 
head of China’s security apparatus, stress has been 
given to the nec’ role in both originating and pass- 
ing legislation as well as providing oversight of the 
nation’s legal work in the judicial, prosecutorial, 
administrative, and legislative spheres. During the 
past several legislative sessions, there has been con- 
siderable controversy regarding—as well as a siz- 
able number of negative votes on—various 
legislative initiatives; such open dissension would 


_ have been unthinkable a decade ago. 


OUT OF REACH OF THE LONG ARM? 

China’s attempts to create a law-based system to 
deal with various aspects of economic and social life 
are well illustrated by the ongoing saga of Chinese 
intellectual property law. Since opening to the out- 
side world and reforming its economic system, China 
has rushed to promulgate intellectual property legis- 
lation, including basic laws for patent, trademark, 
and copyright, as well as the necessary implement- 
ing legislation. China is now party to the major inter- 
national treaties for protection of intellectual 
property and belongs to the associated organizations, 
including the World Intellectual Property Organiza- 
tion (wiro), that exist to ensure that their members 
enforce and implement intellectual property protec- 
tions. China has also established state offices and 
trained personnel to administer and enforce its new 
laws on patent, trademark, and copyrights. 

Nevertheless, an almost annual ritual of invec- 
tive and countercharge accompanies negotiations 
between the United States Trade Representatives 
office and its Chinese counterpart over a long list 
of Chinese intellectual property violations. Reme- 
diation is always promised, usually at the eleventh 
hour, however, a year or 18 months later, the cycle 
resumes with much the same movement toward yet 
another bilateral agreement. These experiences have 
led many to believe that Chinese promises in the 
intellectual property arena are without any sub- 
stance, that Chinese negotiators fail to bargain in 
good faith, and that more substantial sanctions— 


rather than repeated reprieves—are the best way to 
deal with this pattern of violation. 

This reaction is simplistic and ignores the com- 
plex forces that interact in China both to bolster and 
to weaken the protections afforded intellectual prop- 
erty. China's interest in attracting and retaining for- 
eign investment at the high levels that it has enjoyed 
over the past two decades requires basic protection 
for the intellectual property that forms part of the 
capital provided by foreign investors. Moreover, 
central government authorities, especially those in 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade and Economic Coop- 


eration and the intellectual property bureaus, do not - 


relish being regularly upbraided by the United States 
and other countries as scofflaws and cheats; they are 
earnest in their resolve to avoid repeated 


negotiations over these embarrassing and 
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public intent on rapid modernization and economic 
development. Arguments based on classic rule of 
law rationales fall on deaf ears. 

Most important, in the bureaucratic jockeying for 
influence and resources, the intellectual property 
authorities remain perennial losers in their battle for 
the means to enforce the laws they are charged with 
administering. At the local level intellectual prop- 
erty agencies often have little or no permanent rep- 
resentation; the dockets of Chinese courts are 
overburdened; judges lack rudimentary legal edu- 
cation and the technical expertise needed to decide 
intellectual property disputes; and the vast amounts 
that can be earned by piracy and counterfeiting 
make corruption possible, even likely. It is remark- 
able that the handful of cases that are pub- 
licly prosecuted ever get to that stage. As 


troublesome issues. The future the history of intellectual property piracy 

At the grass roots, however, economic and its eventual termination in Taiwan (a 
incentives and popular attitudes work development of notorious haven for intellectual property 
together to undo the central authorities’ the rule of law piracy as recently as the early 1980s) 
efforts to set China on the path of intel- in China is reveals, ending this problem may require 
lectual property law observance. Increas- likely tobe as yes of public education, economic 
ingly, local enterprises retain their profits heckerd asii growth, and legal development before 
and—insofar as they do so at alł—deliver China reaches the level of enforcement 
their taxes to local authorities. The local past. and observance common in the developed 


authorities, in turn, are loath to put prof- 
itable local entrepreneurs out of business 
because they rely on the revenue from these enter- 
prises, notwithstanding the promises of central gov- 
ernment authorities that businesses engaged in 
pirating and counterfeiting foreign-owned intellec- 
tual property will be closed down. (As another Chi- 
nese proverb puts it, “Heaven is high, and the 
emperor is far away.”) 

Confident that only the most diligent attempts 
by foreign intellectual property owners would ever 
uncover these violations, particularly in the more 
remote inland provinces, the local authorities look 
the other way. The continuing violations are in lit- 
tle danger of arousing opposition among the peo- 
ple, who see only benefit for themselves. Indeed, 
one of the most daunting tasks for Chinas intellec- 
tual property authorities is to convince Chinese cit- 
izens of the rationale for protecting intellectual 
property. As a classic public good (one whose 
enjoyment by others does not diminish the ability 
of its original owner also to enjoy it), intellectual 
property does not present a compelling case for pro- 
tection—much less the payment of royalties or 
license fees—to a largely impecunious Chinese 


world. 


UNDER THE BANNER OF CHINESE SOCIALISM 

The future development of the rule of law in 
China is likely to be as checkered as its past. Since 
the late 1970s, China has made enormous strides in 
passing laws, rebuilding shattered legal institutions, 
and using law and legal mechanisms to lend greater 
predictability to the overall conduct of Chinese soci- 
ety, especially the economy. Nonetheless, significant 
gaps remain with respect to enforcement of enacted 
laws, serious attacks on official corruption, and the 
elimination (or at least the gradual reduction) of the 
number of highly placed individuals who remain 
outside of the reach of the law—usually because of 
their status as Communist Party leaders. Although it 
is certainly no longer accurate to describe China as 
a nation without law, it would also be difficult to 
characterize it as a nation where the rule of law 
enjoys the same prominence it has in most developed 
Western nations. As the Chinese like to describe their 
hybrid market economy, China's legal system is an 
attempt to create a more modern rule of law while 
retaining “Chinese socialist characteristics.” It is a 


system likely to persist for the foreseeable future. I 
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JONATHAN PORTER 


ive hundred years ago, Vasco da Gama sailed 

from Lisbon on a voyage to India whose con- 

sequences remain visible today. Within two 
decades of da Gama’s voyage, the Portuguese had 
reached the south China coast, and by 1557 had 
established a permanent settlement at Macau, near 
the great trading port of Canton. As the first Euro- 
pean settlement in Fast Asia and the longest con- 
tinuously occupied European colony, Macau is a 
unique vestige of the European expansion that 
swept the globe and wrought fundamental changes 
in the relations between East and West It is also the 
second “lost” territory scheduled to be recovered by 
China, the first being Hong Kong earlier this year. 
How both territories survive this transition will 
have implications for the ultimate reunification of 
Taiwan with the mainland. 

Macau is situated on a tiny peninsula projecting 
from the western shore of the Pearl River estuary. 
Forty miles (64 kilometers) east of Macau, on the 
other edge of the estuary, lies Hong Kong; Canton 
(Guangzhou) is 100 miles (160 km) north on the 
river. The territory comprises the peninsula, which 
is now entirely occupied by the city of Macau, and 
two islands, Taipa and Coloane, larger than the 
peninsula itself and lying to its south.1 

In the century following its founding by the Por- 
tuguese, Macau grew to become a wealthy European 
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approxumately 6 square miles (16 square km); aggressive 
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commercial entrepôt, a vital link in the East Asian 
trade network then monopolized by Portugal, and 
the base for Christian evangelization of Japan and 
China. But in the next century a series of political 
crises in Asia and changes in the global balance of 
power led to a precipitous decline in Macau's for- 
tunes. Although Macau recovered some of its vital- 
ity with the growth of the China trade under the. 
British in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, it remained a kind of convenient appur- 
tenance to the trade; by the early twentieth century 
it was a backwater largely bypassed by the major 
political and economic developments transforming 
the world, its regional importance eclipsed by Hong 
Kong, its shallow harbor no longer able to accom- 
modate ocean-going commerce. Even the great Chi- 
nese revolution of the early twentieth century barely 
cast its shadow over the city. 

At the conclusion of World War II, Macau sur- 
vived as a small, charming, isolated historical 
anachronism, renowned mainly for its gambling 
and vice. Had the resolution of the Chinese civil 
war not led to the isolation of “Red China” from the 
capitalist “Free World,” Macau might have quietly 
expired. In the 1960s and 1970s, however, Macau 
began to exhibit signs of revival, fueled by growing 
investment from Hong Kang and China and the 
attraction of abundant cheap labor. Tourism and the 
development of the gambling franchise contributed 
to its economic rebirth, and by the 1980s Macau 
entered a new phase of rapid growth. The “en- 
clave,” as it is somewhat deprecatingly called by 
people in Hong Kong, again became something 
with which to reckon. 

Yet it was not simply Macau's newfound eco- 
nomic vitality that made it an object for reunifica- 
tion with the motherland, any more than that was 


the case for Hong Kong. Macau is a lost territory of 
“Greater China” that Chinese nationalist sentiment 
demands must finally be brought back into the fold. 
For China, Macau is viewed largely in the context 
of Taiwan and Hong Kong. Indeed, Taiwan is the 
ultimate objective of national reunification with the 
motherland and the reason for the creation of the 
“one country, two systems” principle that underlies 
the special administrative region (SAR) structure in 
accordance with which first Hong Kong (on July 1, 
1997), then Macau (on December 20, 1999) and 
presumably Taiwan are returned to China. 


HONG KONG AND THE FATE OF MACAU 

The fate of Macau has become linked with that 
of Hong Kong. This is because Hong Kong’ econ- 
omy and population, to say nothing of its physical 
size, are so much larger than Macau’ that what hap- 
pens in Hong Kong is thought to dominate the 
course of events in its smaller neighbor. Yet there 
are other significant differences between the two 
that are essential to understanding the issues sur- 
rounding Macau’ transition to Chinese control. 

First, the origins of the two territories are differ- 
ent. Hong Kong was seized from China as one of 
the spoils of a humiliating war that precipitated the 
dismemberment of the Chinese empire. The Opium 
War and the loss of Hong Kong have been burned 
into the minds of Chinese revolutionaries bent on 
restoring China’s dignity and autonomy. The occu- 
pation of Macau, on the other hand, was granted 
voluntarily to the Portuguese by the still powerful 
Ming dynasty, largely as a convenience to both 
sides, more than four centuries ago when European 
powers were supplicants who stood in awe of the 
mighty Chinese empire. Thus the history of Hong 
Kong resonates powerfully with Chinese patriotic 
nationalism in ways that Macau's does not. 

Second, the sovereign statuses of Hong Kong and 
Macau were different. Hong Kong island was ceded 
to Britain in perpetuity in 1842, as was the 
Kowloon peninsula in 1860; only the larger New 
Territories adjacent to Kowloon were acquired by 
Britain under a 99-year lease in 1898. It was the 
anticipated expiration of this lease in 1997 that pre- 
cipitated the surrender of the colony, since Hong 
Kong and Kowloon would no longer be viable with- 
out the New Territories. 

In the case of Macau, sovereignty always resided 
with China. The Portuguese paid land rent to 
China, and a Chinese official was posted in the city 
beginning in 1688 to collect customs duties. From 
1731 an assistant magistrate resided on the penin- 
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sula to exercise Chinese authority over legal affairs. 
Treaties negotiated between Portugal and China in 
1862 and 1887, during the heyday of Western 
imperialism in China, left Macau's status ambigu- 
ous. The 1887 treaty provided for the perpetual 
occupation of Macau by Portugal, but guaranteed 
that the territory would never be alienated without 
Chinese permission. 

Third, the economies of the two cities grew in 
different ways. Hong Kongs post-World War II 
growth was stimulated by the migration of Chinese 
entrepreneurs and their capital from Shanghai dur- 
ing the 1949 Communist Revolution. While Hong 
Kong became a robust center for international 
finance, investment, industry, and trade with China, 
Macau, until recently, languished, sustained mainly 
by local manufacturing, the transshipment of 
goods, and gambling. 

Fourth, the evolution of the political adminis- 
trations of the two territories followed separate 
paths. Hong Kong was ruled by a benevolent but 
autocratic colonial administration appointed by the 
British government and dominated by British colo- 
nial officials. Only in the last years before its han- 
dover to China did the British attempt to 
implement democratic reforms in Hong Kong. 
Although Macau was also administered by 
appointed colonial officials sent from Lisbon, demo- 
cratic institutions in Macau were created long 
before discussions on reversion began. 

Fifth, the cultures and societies of Hong Kong 
and Macau diverged significantly. In Hong Kong no 
Eurasian class or creole culture emerged, and the 
colony remained polarized between a culturally 
impoverished British (and increasingly American) 
expatriate class and the Chinese laboring and busi- 
ness entrepreneurial classes. In Macau, with a much 
longer history spanning the florescence of both the 
Portuguese and Chinese empires, a unique cultural 
identity formed that is manifested in architecture, 
language, cuisine, religion, and society. While the 
emotional attachments of most Hong Kong resi- 
dents to Britain were tenuous at best, and only a 
small proportion possessed the right of abode in 
Britain, the case of Macau is different. The Por- 
tuguese-speaking Macanese minority of mixed 
Eurasian ancestry, numbering roughly 10,000 out 
of a population approaching half a million, has a 
legal right to Portuguese citizenship and to vote in 
Portuguese national elections. Approximately one- 
third of permanent Chinese residents of Macau also 
hold Portuguese passports and can repatriate to 


Portugal. 
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Thus the issues surrounding Macau’ transition 
to Chinese control are not identical to those of 
Hong Kong. Constant bickering between China, 
Hong Kong, and Britain over the terms of the han- 
dover and the durability of reforms sponsored in 
the last years by the government of Hong Kong 
attended Hong Kong’ transitional period. In con- 
trast, nothing but goodwill between Portugal and 
China has prevailed over Macau’ transition. 


THE PATH TO REUNION 

For two decades following the Communist vic- 
tory in mainland China, preoccupation with com- 
pleting the social revolution, domestic instability 
during the upheavals of the Great Leap Forward and 
the Cultural Revolution, and continuing confronta- 
tion with the West postponed attention to the issue 
of reunification. The campaign for Macau's reversion 
began almost accidentally when the Cultural Revo- 
lution spilled over into Macau. Popular 
demonstrations arising from a dispute 
with authorities over a building permit 





1972 the People’s Republic proclaimed Macau to be 
part of Chinese territory, but took no further action. 
On April 25, 1974, the Portuguese military over- 


threw the government of Prime Minister Marcelo 


Caetano. Following the left-wing lead of the new 
government, the new governor of Macau, José 
Eduardo García Leandro, again offered to return 
Macau to China, but the offer was rejected. In Jan- 
uary 1975 a Portuguese attempt to recognize the 
People’s Republic was not reciprocated—the Chinese 
were thought to be unhappy with suspected Soviet 
influence in Portugal—and in the absence of normal 
diplomatic relations, Ho Yin remained Beijings unof- 
ficial representative in Macau. Not until February 
1979 were formal diplomatic relations between Por- 
tugal and China established, at which time Macau’ 
status was officially defined as “Chinese territory 
under temporary Portuguese administration.” 

Still, Macau's fate remained in limbo, probably 
because the Chinese were anxious first 
to settle the status of Hong Kong. But 
when Portuguese President Antonio 


in November 1966 led to violent con- Will Macau Ramalho Eanes visited Beijing in May 
frontations with the police, culminating become a theme 1985, following the final agreement 
in the killing of eight demonstratorson park of vanquished between Britain and China reached ear- 
December 3. This incident became the colonialism that Uer that year on Hong Kongs return, it 
vehicle for the export of the Cultural triumphant socialist was announced that talks would also be 


Revolution to Macau. Fed by vigorous 
support from revolutionaries in neigh- 
boring Guangdong province, demon- 
strations and intense pressure on the 
Portuguese authorities escalated during 
the next month. It is alleged that the governor of 
Macau, General José Manuel Nobre de Carvalho, 
suggested, in exasperation, evacuation and surren- 
der of Macau to the Chinese. This was more than 
the Chinese government had anticipated or desired, 
and the demonstrators were subsequently reined in, 
but it provided a basis on which to resolve the cri- 
sis. The Portuguese, accepting the demands of the 
demonstrators and apologizing for their misdeeds, 
capitulated to de facto Chinese control over the 
affairs of the territory on January 29, 1967. 

As the violent phase of the Cultural Revolution 
subsided in 1969, tensions waned and Macau 
entered a period during which its status remained 
ambiguous. The acknowledged but unofficial repre- 
sentative of the People’s Republic in Macau was mil- 
lionaire businessman Ho Yin, chairman of Tai Fung 
Bank and head of the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce of Macau, without whose assent no major 
decisions could be made by the Macau government. 
The Chinese flag flew prominently over the city. In 


China can show off 
as a harmless relic? 





held regarding the restoration of Macau 
to Chinese control. The talks began in 
mid-1986 and concluded with the 
announcement in Beijing on March 23, 
1987, of the Sino-Portuguese Joint Dec- 
laration on the Question of Macao. 

The joint declaration provided that the govern- 
ment of the People’ Republic of China “will resume 
the exercise of sovereignty” over Macau on Decem- 
ber 20, 1999. In accordance with the principle of 
“one country, two systems,” Macau will become a 
special administrative region “enjoying a high 
degree of autonomy” and governed by local inhab- 
itants. The current economic and social systems, 
lifestyle, and laws in force, including personal and 
political freedoms, will remain unchanged for 50 
years following the transfer of government. 

The joint declaration began the transitional 
period. The next step was for a joint committee to 
write the Basic Law that would become Macau's 
constitution on reversion. The Basic Law was 
passed by the National People’s Congress and pro- 
mulgated on March 31, 1993. It reaffirms the prin- 
ciples established by the joint declaration, including 
political autonomy and the personal and political 
freedoms of Macau residents. The Basic Law also 


perpetuates some of the fundamental institutions of 
the Organic Statute of Macau promulgated by Por- 
tugal in 1976. The governor, appointed by Portu- 
gal, will be replaced by a chief executive, appointed 
by China. The legislature, comprising directly 
elected, indirectly elected, and appointed members, 
will continue. However, under the Basic Law the 
executive authorities and the legislature will be 
composed only of permanent residents of Macau. 
Moreover, the Macau sar will be vested with inde- 
pendent judicial power, including the right of final 
adjudication, which formerly rested with Lisbon. 

During the 1996 elections for the Legislative 
Assembly—the last before the 1999 handover—Bei- 
jing publicly accepted the process of a legislative 
“through train,” announcing that the new legisla- 
ture would remain in office until the year 2001. 
Only one likely candidate for chief executive has 
been identified, Ho Hau-wah, the head of Tai Fung 
Bank, a member of the Standing Committee of the 
National Peoples Congress—and the son of Ho Yin. 
With such political continuity established, the for- 
mal political succession at the end of 1999 should 
be smooth and uncontroversial. Political continu- 
ity, however, is by no means the only issue associ- 
ated with the transition. 


QUESTIONS AND DILEMMAS 

The political and economic issues of Macau's 
transition are defined largely in reference to the 
wider context of the region, including Hong Kong 
and the Pearl River Delta, and by the historical 
precedent set by Hong Kong. The cultural issues of 
the transition, however, have neither historical 
precedent nor regional parallel. 

The most serious transition issue is the “local- 
ization” of the administration. This comprises three 
related aspects: the assimilation of the civil service, 
the prevailing language of government, and the 
translation of laws into Chinese = 

Macau's civil service has been staffed mostly by 
Portuguese on limited appointments, Portuguese 
expatriates, and Macanese. Until faced with the def- 
inite prospect of reversion, there was little pressure 
on the government to recruit, train, and promote 
ethnic Chinese residents for the civil service. Con- 
sequently, permanent residents, especially Chinese, 
occupy the lowest ranks of the administration. 
Because the Basic Law stipulates that the govern- 
ment of the Macau sar shall be composed of per- 
manent residents, current civil servants who do not 
elect to become permanent residents will no longer 
qualify. Although the policy of localization has thus 
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become an urgent priority, efforts to implement the 
policy have been inadequate. 

Localization has been complicated by the lan- 
guage problem. The language of administration is 
Portuguese, but its use is confined almost entirely 
to the civil service, the small Portuguese expatriate 
community, and the minority Macanese. The 
Macanese often speak but generally do not read 
Chinese. Few Chinese residents speak or read Por- 
tuguese; English is more widely employed by Chi- 
nese residents as a second language. A form of 
linguistic stratification thus prevails in Macau: Por- 
tuguese for administration, Chinese for local busi- 
ness, and English for international business. If 
localization is to progress, this compartmentaliza- 
tion must be broken down. Macau's laws present a 
special language problem, since they are written in 
Portuguese and virtually all lawyers and judges are 
Portuguese or Macanese. This has made the train- 
ing of lawyers and legal specialists competent in 
both Chinese and Portuguese a priority. 

A second issue attending the transition is the 
question of the acceptance of political autonomy and 
democratization. Macau's autonomy was consider- 
ably diminished by the Portuguese capitulation to de 
facto Chinese control after the Cultural Revolution. 
The Organic Statute of 1976, however, created a Leg- 
islative Assembly of elected and appointed members 
that has reflected an increasing commitment to 
democratic processes. The original assembly of 17 
members (6 directly elected, 6 indirectly elected, and 
5 appointed) was enlarged in 1991 to 23 (8 directly 
elected, 8 indirectly elected, and 7 appointed), while 
the franchise was expanded in 1984 to include all 
Chinese residents, producing that same year the first 
Chinese majority in the Legislative Assembly. 

In Hong Kong, China opposed the democratiza- 
tion of the Legislative Council as a belated attempt 
by Britain to shape the posttransition political order, 
and derailed the legislative “through train” by 
appointing a Provisional Legislature. But in Macau, 
the grass roots have been oriented to China since 
1967 and the process of democratization has suited 
Beijings interests. The 1996 election became a chan- 
nel for the assertion of Chinese control from below 
against Portuguese dominance. Macau's legislative 
“through train” thus received China’s blessing. 

A third issue is Macau's economic viability. While 
some observers half seriously contemplate Hong 
Kong’s absorption of Guangdong province, no such 
fantasy is possible for Macau. Macau's increasing 
economic integration with Guangdong and the 
adjacent Zhuhai special economic zone (SEZ) makes 
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it questionable whether Macau will remain an eco- 
nomically distinct entity by the time the handover 
is completed. Increasingly there is little to distin- 
guish what Macau has to offer in manufacturing, 
trade, and investment from what is already being 
done in neighboring parts of China. 

Macau's most distinctive contribution to the 
economy of the region is its role as a tourist mag- 
net and gambling haven. Since the gambling con- 
cession is a rich source of revenue for the city, it is 
likely to be tolerated if not encouraged by China; it 
is certainly part of the “way of life” guaranteed by 
the Basic Law. The prospects for tourism are less 
certain. They depend on the survival of Macau's 
special character, a much less tangible asset. If 
Macau becomes merely an indistinguishable part of 
the Pearl River Delta region, 1999 will have little 
more significance than the elimination of a minor 
anomaly in China’ national sovereignty. 

Accordingly, how the Portuguese and the Chi- 
nese view Macau's cultural identity is as important 
to its future after 1999 as the political and economic 
issues of the transition. The survival of Macau’ tra- 
ditions has depended on the persistence of its link 
with Portugal, the abiding role of the Catholic 
Church in society, the cultural influence of the 
Macanese minority, and, on the physical side, the 
architectural patrimony of the city. The survival of 
Macau’ cultural character once the Portuguese con- 
nection is broken will depend on the fate of those 
elements that have nurtured it 

Since the sixteenth century, the Catholic Church 
has exerted a powerful cultural influence in Macau, 
especially in education. Although education may 
become a prime candidate for reform after 1999, 
changes, including a diminished role for the 
Church, would probably work to erode the cultural 
uniqueness of the society. The Macanese, the most 
likely custodians of Macau’ cultural traditions after 
1999, are almost entirely Portuguese-speaking and 
Catholic. But with their loss of political power and 
the economic transformation of the city, their sep- 
arate identity has been increasingly threatened. As 
holders of Portuguese passports whose status under 
Chinese control will be less secure, many Macanese 
have already repatriated to Portugal. Finally, the 
architectural patrimony of the city has come under 
assault from several decades of intense economic 
development. Vigorous efforts at architectural 
preservation have been made in recent years, but 
their success has depended on Portuguese commit- 
ment and funding; it cannot be assumed that the 
Chinese will show the same interest. 


A CULTURE LOST? 

What will become of Macau after 1999? The 
answer depends as much on an evaluation of the 
importance of the historical legacies involved as on 
an assessment of the political liabilities or economic 
attractions of Macau. For Portugal, once the mother 
of the greatest maritime empire in the world, Macau 
is the last outpost of the Portuguese cultural 
imperium. Portugal views its success in assuring an 
amicable transfer to China as its consummate con- 
tribution to cultural coexistence. But in achieving 
this, it is anxious to perpetuate the last tangible ves- 
tige of its cultural legacy to Asia. 

China clearly does not share the Portuguese view 
of Macau’ place in history. Itself once a great empire, 
China is equally driven by a sense of destiny to 
invoke its historical clams over all its lost fragments. 
At best, China will assess Macau's cultural legacy for 
its value for commercial exploitation. Will Macau 
become a theme park of vanquished colonialism that 
triumphant socialist China can show off as a harm- 
less relic? Much of the Portuguese effort at histori- 
cal preservation is already converging toward that 
end: buildings with restored colonial facades com- 
pletely transformed inside; garish new monuments 
to the “harmonious relationship between Portugal 
and China”; museums of culture and society (a wine 
museum, a Maritime museum, and a racing 
museum) where visitors will be able to view the 


bizarre but safely entombed examples of the lifestyles 


-of the rich and famous of colonial days. This is the 


same approach China has used so effectively to exor- 
cise elements of its own feudal past. 

What is Macau's “system” that is to be perpetu- 
ated according to the “one country, two systems” 
doctrine that China has applied to the reunification 
of Hong Kong, Macau, and Taiwan? Once again, 
Hong Kong provides the context. Hong Kong has 
exerted a tremendous economic influence on China. 
Yet its political and social system is a potential poi- 
son pill to China's archaic Stalinist state and party. 
Whether the economic prize can be safely extracted 
from its political wrapping remains to be seen. 

Macau has not posed this kind of dilemma. Con- 
flicts over political and economic autonomy have 
been largely obviated. With its integration into the 
Chinese political and economic system, the city has 
come to look increasingly like one of China’s sezs 
with special characteristics; this by itself offers some 
assurance of Macau’ survival. But Macau's cultural 
oblivion would not bode well for the prospective 
reunion of Taiwan with China. ia 
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tent in northwestern China could be heard 

in the voices of ethnic and religious sepa- 
ratists in the bazaars of Kashgar and Turfan. Today 
bombs detonating throughout the region as well as 
in Beijing have begun to drown out these voices. 

On February 25, a bombing in the northwestern 
border city of Urumqi, the capital of the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region, left nine people dead. 
Bombs exploded on two Beijing buses on March 7, 
killing two people; oh May 13 another bomb 
exploded in a city park in Beijing, killing one per- 
son. These bombings, like the more than 30 that 
occurred last year, are believed to be related to 
demands by Muslim and Tibetan separatists. 

On July 27 the government executed nine mem- 
bers of the Uyghur Muslim minority. The execu- 
tions followed those of eight Uyghur on May 29 
and three other Uyghur in April; all were executed 
for allegedly carrying out bombings in northwest 
China. The government has also arrested hundreds 
of people on suspicion of participating in ethnic 
riots and separatist activities. At a time when China 
is still celebrating its recovery of Hong Kong on July 
1, many wonder if it can hold on to the rebellious 
parts of its restive west. 

While most analysts agree that China is not vul- 
nerable to the ethnic separatism that split the for- 
mer Soviet Union, few doubt that should China fall 
apart, it would divide, like the Soviet Union, along 
centuries’ old ethnic, linguistic, regional, and cul- 
tural fault lines. These divisions showed themselves 


T= years ago the first rumblings of discon- 
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after the collapse of China’s last empire in 1911, 
when its territory was split for more than 20 years 
by regional warlords with bases in the north and 
south, and by Muslim warlords in the west. 

But China is not about to fall apart—not yet, 
anyway. The initial rumblings of discontent cen- ~ 
tered on a desire to see the benefits of the north- 
western regions oil and mineral wealth begin to 
flow back into the region. This desire suggests that 
if economic and political concerns are addressed by 
Beijing—along with historical and strategic issues— 
China can begin to resolve its ethnic dilemma. 


A CONTESTED HISTORY 

First, China must reconsider its long-term his- 
torical relations with the people now known as the 
Uyghur. An understanding of the history of the Xin- 
jiang region is critical to evaluating separatist claims 
on it, especially since all Chinese histories (as well 
as many Western histories of China) assume that 
the region has always been part of China, with the 
Uyghur a subject people. 

Chinese histories notwithstanding, every Uyghur 
firmly believes that his or her ancestors were the 
indigenous people of the Tarim Basin, which did 
not become known in Chinese as Xinjiang (new 
dominion) until the eighteenth century. Neverthe- 
less, the current understanding of the indigeneity 
of the present people classified as Uyghur by the 
Chinese state is a recent phenomenon, one related 
to Great Game rivalries, Sino-Soviet geopolitical 
maneuverings, and Chinese nation-building. 

According to the historian Morris Rossabi, it was 
not until 1760 that the Manchu Qing dynasty 
exerted full and formal control over northwestern 
China, establishing it as Xinjiang; this administra- 
tion lasted barely 100 years, falling to a combina- 
tion of the Yakub Beg rebellion (1864-1877) and 
expanding Russian influence. The end of the Qing 
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dynasty in 1911 and the rise of Great Game rival- 
ries between China, Russia, and Britain saw the 
region torn by competing loyalties and marked by 
two drastically different attempts at independence: 
the short-lived proclamation of an East Turkestan 
Republic in Kashgar in 1933 and of another in the 
northwestern city of Yining (also called Ghulje) in 
1944. As Andrew Forbes has noted in Warlords and 
Muslims in Chinese Central Asia, these rebellions 
and attempts at self-rule did little to unite the polit- 
ically, religiously, and regionally divided Turkic peo- 
ple who became known officially as the Uyghur 
after 1934 under successive Chinese Nationalist 
warlord administrations. ; 

The Communist government’ establishment of 
the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region on Octo- 
ber 1, 1955, perpetuated the Nationalist policy of 
recognizing the Uyghur as a minority nationality 
under Chinese rule. This nationality designation, 
however, masks tremendous regional and linguis- 
tic diversity and includes groups such as the Loplyk 
and Dolans that had little historical connection with 
the oasis-based Turkic Muslims that became known 
as the Uyghur. Still, the claims of contemporary 
Uyghur separatists are based as much on the brief 
periods of self-rule under Yakub Beg and the East 
Turkestan Republics as on the earlier glories of the 
Uyghur kingdoms in Turfan and Karabalghasan. 

Uyghur separatist organizations based in Istan- 
bul, Ankara, Almaty, Munich, Amsterdam, Mel- 
bourne, and Washington, D.C., may differ on their 
political goals and strategies, but they all share a 
common vision of a unilineal Uyghur claim on the 
Xinjiang region that was disrupted by Chinese and 
Soviet intervention. The winning of independence 
by the former Soviet Central Asian republics in 
1991 has encouraged these Uyghur organizations 
in their hopes for an independent Turkestan, 
although the new, mainly Muslim Central Asian 
governments all signed protocols with China in the 
spring of 1996 that they would neither harbor nor 
support separatist groups. 

Though many portray the Uyghur as united 
around separatist or Islamist causes, they con- 
tinue to be divided by religious conflicts (Sufi and 
non-Sufi factions), territorial loyalties, linguistic 
discrepancies, commoner-elite alienation, and 
competing political loyalties. These divided loyal- 
ties were evident in an attack in May 1996 on the 
Imam of the Idgah Mosque in Kashgar by Uyghur, 
as well as the assassination of at least six Uyghur 
officials last September. It is also important to note 
that Islam has been only one of several unifying 


markers for Uyghur identity, depending on whom 
they are cooperating with. For example, the Uyghur 
distinguish themselves from the Hui Muslim Chi- 
nese (who share the Uyghur belief in Sunni Islam) 
by saying they are the legitimate autochthonous 
minority. To contrast themselves with the nomadic 
Muslim peoples, such as the Kazak or Kyrgyz, the 
Uyghur might stress their attachment to the land 
and oasis of origin. In opposition to the Han Chi- 
nese, the Uyghur will generally emphasize their 
long history in Xinjiang. This suggests that Islamic 
fundamentalist groups such as the Taliban in 
Afghanistan will have only limited appeal among 
the Uyghur. Moreover, this contested understand- 
ing of history will continue to influence much of 
the current debate over separatist and Chinese 
claims to the region. 


THE ECONOMIC LINCHPIN 

Both Beijing and the Uyghur share concerns 
about the economic umpact of conflict in Xinjiang. 
Since 1991 China has been a net oil importer. It also 
has 20 million Muslims. If China mishandles its 
Muslim problems, it will alienate trading partners 
in the Middle East, who are primarily Muslim. After 
an ethnic riot on February 5, 1997, in the north- 
western Xinjiang city of Yining that left at least nine 
Uyghur Muslims dead and several hundred 
arrested, a Saudi Arabian newspaper, Al-Bilad, 
warned China about the “suffering of Muslims 
whose human rights are violated.” Turkeys defense 
minister, Turhan Tayan, officially condemned 
China’s handling of the issue; China responded that 
Turkey should not interfere in China's internal 
affairs. Muslim nations on China’s borders, includ- 
ing Pakistan, Afghanistan, and the Central Asian 
states, though officially unsupportive of Uyghur 
separatists, may be increasingly critical of harsh 
treatment of fellow Muslims in China. 

Unrest in Xinjiang could lead to a decline in out- 
side oil investment, which is already operating at a 
loss. Exxon recently reported that its two wells in 
southern Xinjiang’s supposedly oil-rich Tarim Basin 
had come up dry; the entire region yielded only 
3.15 million metric tons of crude oil last year, far 
less than Chima’ overall 1996 output of 156 million 
metric tons. The World Bank, which loans over $3 
billion a year to China, has invested more than 
$780.5 million in 15 different projects in the Xin- 
jiang region alone. Some of this money allegedly 
goes to the Xinjiang Production and Construction 
Corps (xpcc), which human rights activist Harry 
Wu has claimed employs prison labor. Already, 
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‘United States Senate hearings on World Bank 
investment in Xinjiang have led Assistant Treasury 
Secretary David Lipton to declare that the Treasury’ 
Department will no longer support World Bank 
projects associated with the xpcc. Growing social 
and political upheaval may induce international 
companies and organizations like the World Bank 
and Exxon to pull out of the region. 

At the same time, China’s trade with Central Asia 
is rapidly expanding with the opening since 1991 
of direct rail, air, and road links. Energy economist 
James Dorian has noted that Xinjiang’s trade with 
Central Asia increased from $463 million in 1992 
to $775 million in 1996. The end of 1992 saw 
cross-border trade increase 30 percent, with Kazak- 
stan benefiting the most; China is now Kazakstan'’s 
fifth-largest trading partner (China-Kazakstan trade 
alone totals more than Turkey's trade with all of 
Central Asia). Xinjiang’s top three trading partners 
are Kazakstan, Kyrgyzstan, and Hong Kong. 


THE POLITICAL AND STRATEGIC DIMENSIONS 

It is clear that ethnic separatism and foreign 
Muslim complaints about Chinese policy will have 
important consequences for China's economic 
development of Xinjiang. It is also clear that Bei- 
jing’s relations with bordering nations and with 
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remote internal regions such as Xinjiang and Tibet 
have become increasingly important not only for 
economic reasons, but also because of China’s 
desire to participate in international organizations 
such as the World Trade Organization and the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation council. 

Although Tibet is no longer of any real strategic 
or substantial economic value to China, it is politi- 
cally important to Chinas current leadership to 
show that it will not submit to foreign pressure and 
withdraw its iron hand from Tibet. According to 
Ahmet Türköz, the vice director of. the Eastern 
Turkestan Foundation (which is dedicated to secur- 
ing an independent Uyghur homeland), since 1981 
the Uyghur have worked closely with Tibetans— 
including the Dalai Lama—to put pressure on China 
in international forums. Moreover, the elected leader 
of The Hague—based Unrepresented Nations and 
Peoples Organization, a group originally founded on 
Tibetan issues, is Erkin Alptekin, the son of the late 
Uyghur nationalist Isa Yusup Alptekin. These inter- 
national actors cannot force China to change its 
policies, any more than the annual debate in the 
United States over the renewal of Chinas most 
favored nation status can. Nevertheless, they do 
influence China’ ability to cooperate internationally. 
As a result, China has sought to respond rapidly, and 
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often militarily, to domestic ethnic affairs that might 
have international implications. 


FINDING SOLUTIONS 

Continuing the legacy of Deng Xiaopings many 
crackdowns on separatist movements in the bor- 
derlands (he led the 1959 invading army in Tibet) 
no longer makes sense in a country trying to open 
itself to world markets and global expectations. 
Post-Deng China must go beyond its former two- 
pronged border-area policy of political repression 
coupled with economic reinvestment. Not only has 
erecting a “steel Great Wall”—1to use regional party 
secretary Wang Lequan’s term—failed to keep sep- 
aratists out of Xinjiang, but it can no longer hide 
China's problems from the world. 

China’ are the last Muslims under communism. 
With the independence of the largely Muslim 
nations of former Soviet Central Asia, the end of the 
war in Bosnia, the Israeli-Palestinian rapproche- 
ment, and even the recent peace accords with Mus- 
lim separatists in Chechnya and the Philippines, 
world Muslims have turned their attention to the 
Uyghur. The Chinese leadership should note that 
support for the Bosnian Muslims was the only issue 
on which the Iranian, Saudi, and Turkish govern- 
ments could agree. Turkish Defense Minister 
Turhan Tayan recently told China “that many living 


{in Xinjiang] are our relatives and. . .we will always ° 


be interested in those people's welfare.” China can 
begin to address its ethnic problems by reassessing 
its freedom of religion policy, especially for Muslims 
and Tibetan Buddhists (and Catholics as well). 
China can no longer say to the world that it has a 
“freedom of religion” law guaranteed by the consti- 
tution yet continue to arrest monks, harass priests, 
shut mosques, and closely monitor religious activi- 
ties. The modern world sees too much. 

Economic development must also become more 
evenly distributed. Chinese economists admit that 
despite 30 years of state subsidies for border areas, 
the minorities living in the interior and western 
provinces have incomes that are as much as 15 times 
lower than those in the south and along the coast. 
Minorities in general still have the shortest lives, the 
poorest living conditions, the worst health care, and 
the lowest educational levels. This is despite official 
“preferential treatment” policies that were designed 
to assist minority development and integration. 


These policies, which include increased birth 
allowances (generally three children to the Han 
majority’s allowance of one), tax relief, economic 
assistance, political representation, and educational 
opportunities, have benefited the minorities, but 
they have not raised the minority standard of living 
in the border regions and they have not allowed 
minorities real access to political power. While the 
National People’s Congress has heavy minority rep- 
resentation, the Communist Party—where real 
power lies—is primarily Han. There is no first party 
secretary in any minority region who is a minority. 
On a recent sudden stopover in Urumqi from 
Europe, Deputy Prime Minister Qiao Shi, President 
Jiang Zemin’s primary rival, emphasized not minor- 
ity preferential treatment but an “iron hand” against 
separatists who would “split the motherland.” His 
visit was followed by the announcement that ten 
Uyghur youths had been arrested for the February 
bombing in Urumgi, and that eight of them had 
been executed. 

Regional development must directly benefit local 
inhabitants. Most Uyghur claim that if profits from 
energy and mineral development remained in Xin- 
jiang, their incomes would equal those of 
Guangzhou (Canton) residents. Skilled and high- 
tech jobs in the industrial and energy sectors often 
go to Han, who are better connected and better 
educated. The free market has also led many of 
China’s “floating population” of an estimated 100 
million people to flood minority areas, seeking 
quick profits from cross-border trade and purchas- 
ing cheap raw materials. In the classic colonial 
model, unprocessed agricultural and animal prod- 
ucts flow out from provinces like Xinjiang at 
reduced rates while manufactured goods are sold at 
a premium in the borderlands. 

The Chinese have much to be proud of, espe- 
cially the many accomplishments of Deng’s gener- 
ation. Patriotism need not be exclusionary; after all, 
many of China's citizens, though not Han, are 
proud to be Chinese. In Urumqi, Uyghur residents 
cheered the triumphs of the 1996 Chinese Olympic 
gold medalists as loudly as the Han. As they have 
in the past, the Uyghur will support a policy that 
benefits them even as it contributes to the rest of 
the country. Few believe, however, that the current 
two-pronged policy of economic development and 
political repression will satisfy these demands. 





ON CHINA 
The Coming Conflict with China 

By Richard Bernstein and H. Ross Munro. New York: 
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Understanding China: A Guide to China’s 
Economy, History, and Political Structure 

By John Bryan Starr. New York: Hill and Wang, 
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Chinese Economic Reform: 

The Impact on Security 

Edited by Gerald Segal and Richard H. Yang. London: 
Routledge, 1996. 215 pp., £40. 

This year saw the death of Deng Xiaoping and 
the birth of a new and virulent anti-China lobby in 
the United States. Neither was unexpected, but it 
was the latter that created the greater furor, and that 
also stands to unleash the greater deluge of politi- 
cal troubles. 

While by no means the manifesto of the new 
anti-China lobby, Bernstein and Munro’ The Com- 
ing Conflict with China certainly helped frame—if 
not inflame—the debate. With its insistent, nar- 
rowly focused argument that China is a strategic 
and economic threat to the United States, The Com- 
ing Conflict is not intended to be a balanced, dis- 
passionate assessment. It is, instead, everything that 
George Kennan warned foreign policy analysis 
should not be when he decried in 1942 the already 
apparent rise of “emotionally pro-Soviet” and “emo- 
tionally anti-Soviet” views, views incapable of pre- 
senting “Russia dispassionately, without irrational 
alarm or irrational enthusiasm, with equal skepti- 
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cism for Russian threats and Russian promises, and . 


with the same cool cynicism and self-interest as 
which characterize the view of the Soviet leaders 
themselves on the outside world,” 

Fortunately, professional China watchers have 
followed Kennan's precepts; whether they can 
counter the Bernstein-Munro school of indictment 
and indignation depends on how well they press 
their case before the informed public. John Bryan 
Starrs Understanding China is a promising start. 

Starr has distilled nearly two decades of his Yale 
China seminar into this brief but informative intro- 
duction to contemporary China. Those who want a 
clearheaded, multidimensional tour of China's polit- 
ical, economic, and social landscapes will find 
Starrs work to be a lucid guide. The emerging 





superpower that looms so ominously in The Com- 
ing Conflict is here found to be a less surefooted 
architect of its future. 

Starr is pessimistic about China’s political course; 
he sees it gripped by forces that would tax “the 
strongest and most able of governments,” let alone 
one ruled by a party-state regime that he believes 
will disintegrate like its Soviet and Eastern Euro- 
pean counterparts. His arguments for this disinte- 
gration, however, should be evaluated against Jerry 
Hough's recent analysis of the Soviet dissolution in 
Democratization and Revolution in the USSR, an anal- 


_ysis that also calls into question Starrs view that the 


Chinese military will play the dominant role in any 
post—party-state; the Soviet military, like the Chi- 
nese military today, was once believed to be the glue 
that would hold together the politically decaying 
center but that, of course, turned out not to be the 
case. 
Chinese Economic Reform, Gerald Segal and 
Richard Yang's edited volume, offers a specialized 
account of the economic reforms’ impact on the 
Chinese military. The essays are generally skeptical 
of ascendant China views that see increased eco- 
nomic power translating into an unqualified 
increase in military power. Ellis Joffe ably surveys 
the complicated nature of the People’s Liberation 
Army's involvement in the economy, and the enor- 
mous difficulties that attend any attempt to match 
this involvement with increased military budgets; 
Paul Godwin pares away the debates about what the 
military budget actually is or is not for what, he 
notes, one analyst has called “the world’s largest 
junkyard army”; and Segal and Yang conclude with 
a levelheaded summary of how the international 
community should and can tie “China in (and 
down)” so that the “nightmare” scenario of China 
as an authoritarian, military behemoth in 2020 does 
not come to pass. 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


The Fall of Hong Kong: 
China’s Triumph and Britain’s Betrayal 
By Mark Roberti. New York: John Wiley, 1996. 
346 pp., $16.95, paper. 

Hong Kong, Britain's “Pearl of the Orient,” has 
been remounted in a Chinese setting. But doubts 
persist in the West whether Beijing will respect the 
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human rights of Hong Kong's 6 million plus citi- 
zens; the Group of Seven urges China to protect 
Hong Kongs unique way of life, and dejected Chris 
Patten, the last British governor, still fumes over 
China’ rejection of his political reform package that 
Her Majesty’s Government thought of introducing 
only toward the end of 156 years of autocratic rule. 
What does the future hold for Hong Kong? 

A former correspondent for Asiaweek, Mark 
Roberti deftly scatters dramatic gems throughout 
his investigative book, making The Fall of Hong 
Kong immensely readable and entertaining. One 
such gem shines when Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher slips and falls on her way out of the Great 
Hall. An ominous sign? Or just an ungainly kow- 
tow in the direction of Mao's mausoleum? When 
The Fall of Hong Kong was published in hardcover 
in September 1994, it received wide attention in 
Hong Kong, London, and Washington (see the 
review in the September 1995 issue of Current His- 
tory). In this “revised and updated” edition, the 
author covers events through mid-1996. 

Roberti meticulously investigates the diplomacy 
of the handover from 1978, when the Hong Kong 
and British governments first confronted the prob- 
lem of the expiration of Britain's lease, to 1994, 
when China promulgated the Basic Law (that is, 
constitution) for Hong Kong. During this critical 
period, the legal, constitutional, educational, and 
economic framework for post-1997 Hong Kong was 
completed. Roberti breaks open what Martin Lee, 
the chairman of the Democratic Party of Hong 
Kong, calls in a passionate introduction to the book 
“the conspiracy of silence” about how Britain caved 
in to pressure from Beijing to overturn in 1988 a 
plan for democratic elections that had been 
approved four years earlier by Hong Kongs Execu- 
tive Council. Roberti reveals in compelling detail 
that on several occasions Foreign Office diplomats 
and the Hong Kong government knowingly 


deceived Parliament. On the sensitive nationality 
issue, Roberti delivers on the promise of the latter 
half of the books subtitle. While Chinese nationals 
in Hong Kong, who had been called “British Depen- 
dent Territories Citizens,” are still allowed to use 
travel documents issued by the British government, 
they are no longer entitled to British consular pro- 
tection in Hong Kong or on the mainland. 

The “Fall” in The Fall of Hong Kong is misplaced, 
however. Hong Kong accounts for one-third of 
China’s foreign exchange earnings and 25 percent 
of China’ total exports. Nearly 90 percent of Hong 
Kong’ transit trade is related to the mainland and 
60 percent of foreign investment in the mainland 
comes from Hong Kong. Of the world’s top 100 
banks, 85 have offices in Hong Kong; their local 
assets exceed $1 trillion. The fears about the 
“demise of Hong Kong” expressed in the West seem 
sensational because China’ vital security and eco- 
nomic interests are best served by an autonomous 
Hong Kong remaining Asia's thriving hub of capi- 
talism, notwithstanding China's tired rhetoric con- 
demning “bourgeois liberalism.” 

Rafique Kathwari 


Season of High Adventure: Edgar Snow in China 
By S. Bernard Thomas. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1996. 434 pp., $34.95. 

Bernard Thomas has written a readable biogra- 
phy of the writer second only to Pearl Buck in 
bringing China—albeit “Red” China—to the 
pre-World War II American reading publics con- 
sciousness (and who was a contributor to Current 
History, among other publications). What is miss- 
ing is a critical grasp of the people—Mao, Chiang 
Kai-shek, Franklin Delano Roosevelt—and the 
times—the prewar political dynamics in Asia—that 
stands over and above Snow’s own commentary, 
which Thomas lucidly relates. 
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Association of Southeast Asim Nations 

July 10—Meeting in Kuala Lumpur, ASEAN decides to delay 
indefinitely Cambodia's admission to the group, citing concern 
over the recent coup in Phnom Penh. 

July 23—Laos and Burma formally become members of ASEAN. 

July 28—At the ASEAN foreign ministers’ meeting m Kuala 
Lumpur, US Secretary of State Madeleme Albright defends the 
1948 UN Universal Declaranon of Human Rights, which 
yesterday Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad called 

“oppressing” and msensitive to the needs of poor countnes, 


Union 

April 11—The EU and the US announce that the EU will suspend 
its challenge of the US Helms-Burton law, which punishes 
foreign companies investing in property confiscated from 
Americans after the 1959 Cuban revolution; the EU complaint, 
which was to go before the World Trade Organization on April 
14, can be revived if an acceptable policy is not agreed on by 
October 15. 

April 29—EU foreign ministers agree to send ther countnes’ 
ambassadors back to Iran; however, they will end bilateral 
ministerial visits with Iran, deny vises to Iramtans working in 
mielligence or security, expel Irnan intelligence workers 
from ther countries, and mamtam a ban on arms sales to Iran; 
the EU (except Greece) bad recalled its ambessadors from Iran 
after a German court ruled on April 10 that top Iranian leaders 
were involved in the 1992 assassination of 4 Iranian dissidents 
in Berlin. 

July 10—The EU freezes $33 mullion in aid to the Serb-controlled 
part of Bosnia because of the Serb government’ fulure to 
arrest suspected war criminal Radovan Karadzic 

July 16—The European Commission, the EU's governing body, 
invites Poland, the Czech Republic, H Slovenia, and 
Estonia to begin membership talks with the EU; it also invites 
Cyprus to restart talks. 


Group of Seven (G7) 

June 20—In Denver, Colorado, the member states of the Summit 
of Eight (the G7 and Russia) call for new aid to Africa, a new 
commutnent to peace in Bosnia, efforts to break the stalemate 
in the Middle East, and democratic elections in Hong Kong. 


International Criminal Tribunal on War Crimes in the 


to the tribunal in The Hague; Aleksovski is accused of 
mistreating Bosnian while a commander of a 
detention camp at Kaonik, northwest of Sarajevo. 

April 29—Aleksovsla pleads not guilty to all 

May 7—In the 1st mternanonal war crimes trial since World War 
IL Dusan Tadic, a Bosnian Serb, 1s convicted of killing 2 
Maushm policemen and of torturmg Mushm civilians in the 
Prijedor region of Bosnia in 1992. 

June 27—in Eastern Slavonia, tribunal investigators arrest Slavko 
Dokmanovic, a Serb charged with the massacre of 261 patients 
at a hospital in Vukovar when Serb forces captured the 
Croatian city m November 1991; Dokmanovic, a former 
mayor of Vakovar, is the 9th war crimes suspect to be taken 


mto custody, but the 1st actuslly arrested by tribunal 


mivestigators 

July 14—The tribunal sentences Dusan Tadic to 20 years in 
prison; the decision is immediately condemned as “political” 
by Bosnian Serb offictals. 

July 30—Milan Kovacevic, a Bosnian Serb seized on July 10 by 
British NATO peacekeeping troops, pleads not guilty to the 
charge of having helped set up detention camps near Prijedor 
in which Muslims and Croats were tortured, raped, and killed 
during the war. 

International Monetary Fund 

July 18—The IMF approves an emergency $1 billion loan to the 
Philippines to shore up its peso, which has lost 12% of its 
value since its exchange rate was unlinked from the dollar and 
allowed to float on July 11; the approval of the loan, an effort 
to stabilize Southeast Asian economies in the wake of 
Thailands July 2 currency devaluation, represents the Ist use 
of emergency procedures established after the Mexican 
economic crisis of 1994-1995. 


Middle East Peace Process 
April 7—In Washington, D.C., US President Bull Clinton meets 
with Israeli Prome Minister Benjamin Netanyahu to discuss 


plans to construct new Jewish housing in predominantly Arab 
East Jerusalem. 

May 14—1sraeli and Palestinian officials hold talks for the 1st 
time since the suspension of negotiations in mid-March 


North Atlantic Organization 

May 14—1n Moscow, NATO Secretary General Javier Solana and 
Russian Foreign Minister Yevgeny Primakov announce that 
they have reached an agreement on the eastward expansion of 
NATO; NATO has agreed to establish a special NATO-Russia 
council to discuss security issues, and has also pledged not to 
establish nuclear storage sites in new member states. 

May 27—1In Paris, NATO leaders and Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin sign the May 14 agreement on NATO expansion. 

July 8—NATO formally invites former Warsaw Pact members 
Poland, the Czech Republic, and Hungary to join the mihtary 
alhance. 


South Asian Association for 

May 12--Prime Ministers Inder K Gujral of India and Nawaz 
Sharif of Pakistan meet at the associations summit in the 
Maldive Islands and vow to improve relanons between their 
countries; the last meeting between Indian and Pakistani 
prime ministers was m 1989. 


United Nations 

Aprl 15—The UN Human Rights Commission votes, 27 to 17, 
against a resolution condemnmg Chinas human nghts record. 

June 12—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan names Irish 
President Mary Robinson to the post of UN High 
Conmnissioner for Human Rights 

June 19—The UN Convention on International Trade in 
Endangered Species agrees to permit Zimbabwe, Namibig, and 
Botswana to make a 1-time sale of tvory stockpiles to Japan. 

July 30—The Secunty Council extends the UN presence in Haiti 
for 4 months. 
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AFGHANISTAN 

May 21— General Abdul Rashid Doestam sends tanks into 
northern Afghanistan to fight thousands of breakaway troops 
led by renegade pro-Taliban General Abdul Malik Pahlawan. 

May 24—The northern town of Mazar-i-Sharif falls to Taliban 
forces fighting alongside former Doestam troops; 80 miles to 
the east, Doestam’s headquarters at Shibarghan is also 
captured; the Taliban now control approximately 90% of the 
coun 

May 31—The Taliban admit they have lost the key town of Jabal- 
us-Siraj to the opposition forces of Ahmad Shah Masood; the 
Taliban also no longer control Mazar-i-Sharif, having lost it to 
Shtite Muslim and Uzbek fighters earlier in the week. 

June 2—Taliban officials order all Iranian citizens to leave the 
country in 48 hours; the Taliban has accused Iranians of 
“backing rival militias 


ALBANIA 

April 15—The 1st troops of a 6,000-member European force 
arrive m the port of Durrës, the Italian-led force has a 3-month 
UN mandate to protect relief efforts in Albana 

May 9—Orgamzation for Secunty and Cooperation in Europe 
special envoy Franz Vranitsky announces that Albania’s 10 
main political parties have signed a contract to hold 

elections in June, and that President Sah Berisha 
has also committed himself to the contract. 

June 30—Soctalist Party leader Fatos Nano claims a decisive 
victory for his party in yesterdays national elections, and calls 
on Bensha to step down 

July 24—Parliament elects Soctalist Party general secretary 
Rexhep Mejdani president and Soctalist Party leader Nano 

prime minister, and declares an end to the state of emergency 
Leeann yesterday President Berisha resigned, 
as did Bashkim Fino, the caretaker prime mmister, today 


ALGERIA 


April 12—Armed Islamic Group guerrillas kill 22 people in a raid 
on the village of Mensa, 20 miles south of Algiers; at least 130 

have been killed ın such attacks in the last 10 days. 

April 16—A bomb lulls 8 people and wounds 30 m a crowded 
market m Blida, 31 miles south of Algiers; earlier, an explosion 
on a fishing trawler m Algiers killed 1 person and infured 6. 

April 22—The government claims Islamic guernilas lalled 93 
people and wounded 25 tn an overnight attack on a village 12 
mules south of Algiers. 

June 2—In Algiers, a bomb kills 10 people and wounds 40; 
Muslim mihtants are believed to have carried out this and 4 
other bombings m the last 3 days in an attempt to disrupt 
upcoming parliamentary elecnons. 

Jane 6—Officals announce that President Liamine Zeroual’s 
National Democratic Rally won 155 of 380 seats m yesterday's 
parliamentary elections; the Movement for a Peaceful Society, a 
moderate Islamic party, took 69 seats, and the National 
Liberation Front took 64; the Islamic Salvation Front party 
was banned from parti a constitutional amendment 1s 
also approved by voters that gives the president power to 
override parhamentary legislation. 

July 15—The government paroles Abassi Madani, a leader of the 
Islamic Salvation Front. 


April 11—1n Luanda, a nanonal reconciliation coalition 
government is sworn 10; the coalition joms the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola and the 
guerrilla National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA); the 6,600-member UN peacekeeping force in Angola 
ts to beg disbanding April 15 


+ 


May 24—UN and rebel officials say a government offensive in 
northeastern Angola has left 13 people dead since it began 5 
days ago; the government says the offensive is intended to stop 
border incursions by armed Rwandan Hutn refugees and 
soldiers loyal to deposed Zamrian President Mobutu Sese Seko, 
but military officials say another goal is to take back diamond- 
rich areas still held by former UNITA rebel. 


ARGENTINA 

May 22—The New York Times reports rioting this month m major 
cities throughout the country over President Carlos Saúl 
Menem’s economic reforms and an estimated unemployment 
rate of 17%. 


AUSTRALIA 

May 28—Prime Minister John Howards governing coalition 
blocks proposals to compensate or at least apologize to some 
100,000 children forcibly removed from their 
families between 1910 and the early 1970s; while admitting 
that the policy was unjust, Howard says that it would be unfair 


to ask “one generation to accept legal responsibihty for the 
acts of earler generations.” 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

April 13—Pope John Paul I celebrates a mass before a crowd of 
about 35,000 in Sarajevo; local police sud yesterday that 23 
freshly planted mines had been removed from along the popes 
route before his arrival 

July 3—Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic tries to dissolve 

because of its support for wartme leader and 
indicted war criminal Radovan Karadzic, but lawmakers defy 
the order, late last month the dispute between Plavsic and 
Karadzic intensified when Plavsic tried to dismss Interior 
Minister Dragan Kijac for allegedly smuggling goods for 
Karadzic 

July 10—in the northwestern town of Prijedor, NATO-led 

arrest war cies suspect Milan Kovacevic and 
m a shoot-out kill Simo Drljaca, another suspect; 1 British 
soldier is wounded in this 1st attempt by peacekeepers to 
arrest suspected war criminals. 

July 11—Thousands of Bosnian Serbs in Prijedor and Banja Luka 
gather to protest Drijaca’s death. 

July 18—A US soldier in the NATO peacekeeping force is slightly 
wounded by an explosive hurled from a passing car m the 
northern Serb-held town of Doboj 

July 19—The ultranationalist Serb Democratic Party expels 
Bosman Serb President Biljana Plavsic from the party and 
demands that she resign as president; Plavsic has recently 


angered supporters of her rival Karadzic by threatenmg to 
arrest him on corruption 


charges 
July 25—The US warns that NATO will retaliate if attacks on 
peacekeepmg troops continue. 


BRAZIL 
Apmnil 17—A 2-month protest march by 1,500 landless peasants 
reaches the capital city of Brasilia, where as many as 100,000 


people attend a rally to demand land reform; approximately 
20% of the Brazihan population owns 88% of the country’s 
land. 


May 21—The Senate approves a constitutional amendment 
allowing 2d terms for the president, state governors, and 
mayors. 


BURUND! 


May 2—Mihtary officials acknowledge that government soldiers 
killed at least 50 Hutu rebels yesterday near Lake Tanganyika, 


south of Bujumbura, Hutu rebels killed as many as 46 people 2 
days ago at a Catholic semmary m Butu, east of the southern 
provincial capita of Burun. 

July 31—Six men—3 Hutu, 2 Tutsi, and 1 member of the Twa 
ethnic group—are hanged after bemg convicted of taking part 
in ethnic massacres durmg the country’s 4-year-old civil war, 
more than 126 people have been sentenced to death. 


June 13—First Pome Minister Norodom Rananddh says that3 
days ago gunmen in the service of guerrilla Khmer Rouge 
leader Pol Pot kalled former Khmer Rouge Defense Minister 
Son Sen, his wife Yun Yat, and 9 of thetr relatives; Pol Pot 
mnposed a reign of terror on Cambodia that killed more than 1 
million people between 1975 and 1979. 

June 17—At beast 1 person is killed in heavy fighting in Phnom 
Penh between troops loyal to the country’s 2 prime ministers, 
Prince Ranariddh and Hun Sen; the 2 have recently been 
competing for the loyalty of defecting Khmer Rouge leaders, 
paralyzmg the government for months. 

June 18—A rebel broadcast says that Pol Pot bas surrendered to 
his former comrades m the jungle. 

July 5—Heavy fighting breaks out near the Phnom Penh airport 
after troops loyal to Hun Sen attack royalist troops loyal to 
Prince Ranariddh, 4 civilians reportedly are killed in the 
fighting; Hun Sen accuses Ranariddh, who fled to France 
yesterday, of legally importmg arms and recruiting Khmer 
Rouge defectors for hus private army. 

July 6—The fighting in Phnom Penh ends with Hun Sen's forces 
victorious; Hun Sen says he will remain a co-prime minister 
and ask royalist forces to name a replacement for Ranariddh. 

July 8 Interior Minister Ho Sok is captured and executed by 
troops loyal to Hun Sen, according to a spokesman for Hun 
Sen; Ho Sok was 1 of 5 leading members of Prince Rananddh’s 
faction Hun Sen had ordered arrested. 

July 13—Hun Sen calls for parliament to be convened, “free and 
farr” elections to be held, and human nghts and press 
freedoms to be protected. 

July 15—A UN official says at least 40 polincal opponents of Hun 
bens have era eecate and Funded of ater arrested 
since the coup. 

ily. 16 Ine reinpistenlan’ol paillamicit royalist awakes 
elect Foreign Mimster Ung Huot to replace Prince Ranariddh 
as co-prime minister (officially, 1st prime mmister, although 
2d Prime Mmister Hun Sen 1s widely expected to be in 
control). 

July 18—Aides say that Ranariddh, admitting defeat, has agreed 
to call off armed resistance to Hun Sen. 

July 26—Khmer Rouge racho announces that Pol Pot was tried 
yesterday for “rebellious deeds” and sentenced to Hfe in prison. 

July 27—Amenican journalist Nate Thayer, a correspondent for 
the Far Eastern Economic Review, says that he and a colleague 
saw Pol Pot 2 days ago m Anlong Veng, a Khmer Rouge 
stronghold in northern Cambodia; the sightmg is the 1st by 
Western journalists since 1979. 


CANADA 


June 3—Final results show that Prime Minister Jean Chrétien's 
Liberal Party won 38% of the vote in yesterday's 
parliamentary elections; the Reform Party recetved 
approximately 19%. 

ee oe de ees ee a 

the Canadians were protestmg alleged US 
aa A an a eae A ou baal he US 
reach an t on how to divide this years catches; on 
July 18 Fishenes Mmister David Anderson accused the US of 


violatmg an international treaty by overfishmg the Pacific 
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CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

June 23—Offfictals report that perhaps more than 250 people 
have been killed in the capital city of Bangui in fighting over 
the last several days between mutinous soldiers and 
peacekeeping troops from neighboring Aincan states and 
France. 


CHINA 


April 24—At least 3 people are executed for taking part in 

Muslim separatist riots that killed 10 people in the city of 
in Xinjiang province, on February 5 and 6. 

May 7—The New Chma News Agency reports that Chadrel 
Rinpoche, a senior Tibetan Buddhist monk, has been sentenced 
to 6 years m prison for passing information to Tibet's exiled 
sprritual leader, the Dalai Lama, with the atm of “splitung the 
country”; 2 associates received shorter prison terms. 

May 17—The China Daily reports that a court in the northeastern 
city of Dalian has sentenced Qi Feng, a former technology firm 
manager, to 14 years in prison for his role in smuggling some 
2,000 AK-47 rifles to the US; the rifles were discovered in 
Califorma in May 1996. 

May 29—Fight Mushm separatists are executed m Urumqi, the 
capital of Xinjiang province, after bemg convicted of bomb 
attacks on Urumqi buses that killed 9 people and injured 
dozens. 

June 26—Family members say that Wel Jingsheng, perhaps 
China's best-known pro-democracy dissident, was beaten 
about 2 weeks ago by other inmates at a prison camp east of 
Beijing; We: told his family that he wes refused medical 
attention. 


July 3—The New York Times reports that a new US Central 
Intelligence Agency report idennfles China as the world’s 
leading supplier of the technology needed to buld balhsuc 
mussiles and chemical and nuclear weapons. 

July 17—The New York-based group Human Rights m Chima 
reports that earlier this month police in the southwestern city 
of Mianyang broke up a protest by 100,000 workers, mjarmg 
as many as 100 and arresting more than 80; the workers were 
demanding jobs and welfare payments after several large state- 
owned factories declared bankruptcy. 


Hong Kong 

(See also United Kingdom) 

July 1—Some 2,500 pro-democracy protesters march m Hong 
Kong; the march was organized by the Hong Kong AlHance, a 
group that Beijmg has called subversive. 

July 8—Hong Kongs government announces a new electoral 
system in which 20 legislative seats will be elected by 
proportional representation and the other 40 selected manly 
by business and professional elites; the systems proponents 
have admitted that it was designed to handicap the Democratic 
Party, which won the most seats in the last election, in 1995 


COLOMBIA 

Jone 15—In Cartagena de Chaaré, leftist Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC) guerrillas free 60 soldiers captured 
lest August and 10 captured this January; the release is part of 
an agreement whereby the government bas temporarily 
surrendered control of 5,000 square miles of territory to the 
rebels; rebel leader Manuel Marulanda Vélez also set forth 
conditions for a peace accord, inchiding the disbanding of 


right-wing paramilitary groups. 

June 18—Authoritles arrest 5 FARC guerrillas suspected in a 
recent bombing that killed 8 police officers and wounded 10 
others. 

July 6—Lefnst shoot down an army hehcopter about 
220 miles northeast of Bogota; all 24 people on board are 
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presumed dead; an officer says the National Liberation Army, 
the country’s 2d-largest rebel force, 1s suspected in the attack. 

July 21—Hundreds of residents are evacuated from the remote 
village of Mapiripdn, where at least 30 people were massacred, 
reportedly by a paramuhtary group, yesterday or the day before; 
an estimated 117 people were killed in massacres in Colombia 
m the 1st 6 months of the year, mostly by right-wing death 
squads, 


CONGO 


(See also Zaire) 

May 17—4As his troops enter the capital city of Kinshasa, Laurent 
Kabila, leader of the rebel Alliance of Democratic Forces for 
the Liberation of the Congo (ADFL), declares himself 
president of the newly renamed Democratic Republic of the 
Congo (the name the country took when ıt won independence 
from Belgium in 1960), suspends the constitution, and says he 
will form a “national salvation government” within 3 days and 
a “constituent within 2 months. 

May 22—Kabila names a cabinet; he also eliminates the posts of 
prime minuster and vice president, and says he will be 
president and defense minister. 

May 26—Kabila bans public demonstranons and politcal party 
activity in Kinshasa 

May 29—Kabila is sworn m as president, and promises a 
constitutional referendum in December 1998 and legislative 
and presidential elections in April 1999; he says his priorities 
will be to rebuild the transportation system, spur the economy, 
and reduce unemployment; he also says he will replace the 
currency, the zare, with new Congolese francs. 

July 1—Kabila blocks a UN mvestigation of reported massacre 
sites m eastern Congo. 

July 16—Kabila demes allegations by Rwandan Defense Mmuster 
Paul Kagame that Rwanda planned and led the war that 
brought him to power 

July 25—-Government soldiers fire on 1,000 demonstrators 
protesting Kabila’s ban on polincal activity, killing at least 3; 
the mtenor mmister denies any deaths. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 

June 8—A milina group loyal to former President Dems Sassou- 
Nguesso serzes the center of the capital city of Brazzaville; 
fighting began June 4, when President Pascal Lissouba’s 
soldiers surrounded Sassou-Nguesso’s home to enforce a ban 
on militias that could disrupt presidential elecnons scheduled 
for July 27. 

June 17—Lissouba's troops and Sassou-Nguesso'’s muhtia agree to 
a 3-day cease-fire to allow more than 450 French troops to 
withdraw from Brazzaville; the French troops are ostensibly 
guarding the government along with French nationals and 
other foreigners. 


CROATIA 

May 23—US Ambassador Peter Galbraith and 8 other Western 
diplomats warn President Franjo Tudjman that the UN 
presence in Eastern Slavonia will be extended unless Croatia 
refugees to return and annulling a law that empowers the 
government to confiscate all Serbian property. 

June 5—While speaking at a rally in Pula, opposition 
candidate Vlado Gotovac is beaten by an officer in Tudjman's 
presidential guard 

June 21—The Economist reports that President Tudjman won 
another 5-year term with 61% of the vote m the June 15 
election; Social Democrat Zdravko Tomac received 21%, and 
Social Liberal Viado Gotovac took 18%; international monitors 
had condemned the campaign, durmg which the state-run 


media praised Tudjman and denounced his opponents as 
“enemies of the state ” 


CUBA 

May 31—The Miamu Herald reports that a bomb exploded at a 
tourist hotel in Havana in mid-April, injuring no one, and that 
2 other bombs have been found and deactivated in Cuba ın 
recent weeks. 

July 13—The government says that 2 bombings yesterday at 
hotels m Havana that wounded 3 people were carried out by 
people from the US, but offers no details, several Cuban exile 
groups recently announced m Spain and Costa Rica a 
campaign of strikes against tourism m Cuba, but none has 
taken credit for yesterdays attacks 

July 24—A Foreign spokesman says that 4 prominent 
dissidents arrested on July 16 will be charged with 
“counterrevolutionary activities"; the 4 belong to the Internal 
Dissidence Working Group 


CZECH REPUBLIC 


June 10—Prime Mintster Vaclav Klaus survives a parliamentary 
confidence vote, 101 to 99. 


FRANCE 

April 21—President Jacques Chirac dissolves parliament and 
calls an election for May 25, a year early; aides say the decision 
partly reflects a desire to keep domestic turmoil out of the 
project next year of starting a single European currency. 

May 26—Prime Minister Alain Juppé announces his resignation, 
saying that the beating taken by the governing coalition m 
yesterdays 1st round of parliamentary voting signaled the need 
for “a new team”, the governing parties won under 30% of the 
vote, while the Socahsts, Communists, and their allies 
received nearly 45%; the far-nght National Front took 15%; 
the 2d round of voting ts scheduled for June 1. 

June 1—In the 2d round of elections, the Soctalists 
and allied parties win 273 of 577 seats; they are expected to 
join with the Communists, who won 38 seats, and the Greens, 
who won 8, to form a government, Chirac’s governing 
coalition drops from 464 seats in 1995 to 257; the far-nght 
National Front wms 1 seat 

June 2—Chirac appomits Socialist leader Lionel Jospin prime 
minister. 


GERMANY 

April 1O—A court in Berlm concludes that the 1992 murder at a 
Berhn restaurant of 4 exiled Iraman Kurdish dissidents was 
ordered by the Iranian government; an Iranian and 3 Lebenese 
are convicted of carrying out or aiding the crime and 
sentenced to prison terms, while a 5th man is acquitted: the 
German Foreign Mimstry announces it is recalling its 
ambassador to iran, and says 4 Iranian diplomats will be 
expelled from Germany. 

May 27—Former East German spymaster Markus Wolf ts 
convicted of 3 indnappings committed in the 1950s and 
1960s, but ıs given a 2-year suspended sentence and allowed 
to go free. 

June 6—Officials say they are putting the Scientology movement 
under surveiilance for 1 year, the government maintains that 
Saentology, a religious movement founded im the 1950s, 
exploits its followers for financial gain and aims to undermine 
German democracy. 


June 9—Two Turkish men surrender to police in Cologne after 
hijacking an Atr Malta plane en route from Malta to Istanbul; 
the men had reportedly ininally demanded the release of 
Mehmet AH Agca, a Turlash man serving a life sentence m Italy 
for trying to lall the pope m 1981. 


GUATEMALA 

May 2—At the northern jungle camp of Sacol, the country’s last 
remaining group of 200 leftist guerrillas surrenders its arms as 
required under the December 29, 1996, peace agreement that 
ended the 36-year Guatemalan civil war. 


Ham 


June 3—The departure of 450 US troops, which had been 
scheduled for June 1, 1s postponed indefinitely. 

June 9—Prime Minister Rosny Smarth resigns; Smarth’s policies 
of privatization and spending cuts had been the focus of 
several months of strikes and violent protests. 


INDIA 

April 11—The 10-month-old United Front coaliuon government 
of Prme Minister H. D. Deve Gowda loses, 292 to 158, a no- 
confidence vote m 

April 13—Deve Gowda offers to step down as head of the Umted 
Front coalition to enable it to form a new government with the 


Congress Party ; 

April 19—The governmg coahtion names Foreign Minister Inder 
K Gujral prime mmister, Gujral is popular because of his 
success in improving India’s relations with Palustan, 
Bangladesh, and other neighbors. 

May 6—A court undicts former Prime Minister P V Narasimha 
Rao on charges of bribing 4 members of parhament to support 
him in a 1993 confidence vote, Rao, who resigned as Congress 
Party leader last September, 1s the 1st Indian prime mumister to 
face criminal charges. 

June 30—Gujral dismisses Joginder Smgh, the director of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation, saymg that he had improperly 
announced before investigations were complete. 

July 8—A bomb kill at least 36 passengers on a train near 
Bhatmnda, 120 miles west of Amritsar m Punjab state; it is the 
4th bombing this year m Punjab, where a 10-year secessionist 
Sakh revolt was crushed m the early 1990s. 

July 12—Two people are killed in noting in Bombay; yesterday 
police shot and killed 10 people durmg noting m a poor 
district of the city. 

July 17—án electoral college chooses K. R. Narayanan to become 
India’s 10th president, Narayanan, who was born mto 
Hinduism's lowest, or “untouchable,” caste, will replace 
Shankar Dayal Sharma on July 25. 


INDONESIA 

April 24 Ousted opposition leader Megawati Sukarnoputri 
urges her followers not to take part in any campaign events 
leading up to general elections scheduled for May 29; 
Megawati and her senior supporters have been barred by 
election officials from ronnmg for office. 

May 22—Megawatl announces that she will not vote in the May 
29 elections; only 425 of 1,000 seats m the national assembly 
are chosen by popular election, while 500 are chosen by the 
government and 75 selected from the military, members of the 
mihtary and other government workers are required to vote for 
the ruling Golkar party, the assembly will elect the next 
president next year. 

May 23—On the last day of campaigning, more than 130 people 
are killed when noters set fire to a shoppmg complex in 
Banjarmasm, the capital of South Kalimantan province; at least 
262 people have died in rioting durmg the 27-day campaign. 

May 30—With 83% of yesterdays votes counted, the ruling 
Golkar party has 74%, the largely Muslim United Development 
Party 23%, and the Indonesian Democrauc Party—from which 
Megawati was ousted as party leader last year—just 3%. 

June 6—Foreign Minister AH Alatas announces that Indonesia 
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bas canceled plans to buy 19 F-16 fighter jets from the US 
because of congressional criticism of Indonesta’s human rights 
record; Indonesia will also withdraw from a jomt military 
training program. 

Alatas condemns a recent rebel ambush in East Tonor m 
which 17 policemen and soldiers were killed; the ambush was 
the latest in a series of attacks by separatist guerrillas m Erst 
Tumor that hes left as many as 42 soldiers, police officers, 
guerrillas, and ctvihans dead. 

June 20—Indonesta and Portugal announce the opening of a new 
round of talks intended to resolve disputes over East Timor, a 
colony abandoned by Portugal m 1974 and annexed by 
Indonesia in 1975; Portugal mamtans that the East Timorese, 
who have suffered severe repression under Indonesian rule, 
should be able to determine therr own fate. 


IRAN 

April 13—in Teheran, more than 100,000 people march outside 
the German embassy to protest an April 10 German court 
ruling that umplicates the Inman in sponsorship 
of international terrorism in the 1992 killings of 4 Iraman 
Kurds in Berin. 

May 24— Official results announced today for yesterday's 
presidental election show that Mohammed Khatami, a 
moderate cleric, has won with almost 70% of the vote; Ali 
Akbar Nategh-Nouri, the parhament speaker, recerved 
approxmately 24% of the vote. 


IRAQ 

June 4—The UN Secunty Council grants Iraq an extension to 
Resolution 986; the extension allows Iraq to sell $2 billion m 
oil in exchange for humanitarian aid for a 2d 6-month period 


IRELAND 

June 8—Final results of a parliamentary election held 2 days ago 
give 81 of 166 seats to Fianna Fail (Warnors of Destiny) and 
75 to the governing coalition of Prime Mister John Bruton's 
Fine Gael (Tribe of Gaels) party; Franna Fail leader Bertle 
Ahern will become prime minister. 


ISRAEL 


Aprl 3—Istael withdraws its request to extradite from the US 
Mousa Mohammed Abu Marzook, a Hamas leader accused of 
involvement in the group’ terrorist activites; on January 28, 
Marzook, who has been held as a suspected terrorist in a New 
York prison since July 1995, announced that he would no 

oppose Israch attempts to extradite him. 

April 10—lareeh and Palestinian Authority officials arrest 4 
suspected members of a terrorist cell of Hamas in connection 
with 3 deaths m a March 21 bombmg in Tel Aviv and the 
September 1996 kadnap-murder of an Israeli soldier. 

May 22—lsreel announces it hes approved a plan to construct 
3,400 Arab homes near a planned 6,500-unit Jewish housing 
project in Arab East Jerusalem. 

June 3—Ehud Barak is named head of the Labor Party. 

June 24—Prime Minister Benjamin N SUIVIVES a 
confidence vote m the Knesset, 55 to 50, with 2 abstentions. 

July 7—in response to the killmg of an Israeli soldier ın Israel's 
self-declared security zone m southern Lebanon, Israeli forces 
launch artillery and air strikes m the area; 2 people are 
wounded, Hezbollah guernilas respond by firing at least 7 
Katyusha rockets mto northern Israel, causing no injuries 

July 31—in West Jerusalem, 2 suicide bombers kill themselves 
and 13 other people in a market; the militant Islame group 
Hamas takes responsibilty for the attack, and says that more 
will follow if Israel does not release Palestinian prisoners. 
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April 9—Parltament authonzes Prime Minister Romano Prodi to 
send 2,500 Italian troops as leaders of a 6,000-member, UN- 
mandated international force to Albanta to provide security for 
aid efforts in the country, Prodi had met strong 
opposition to the plan over the past 2 days, with the Communist 
Refounding party defecting and the center-right opposition 
threstenmg to do the same; some 13,000 Albantans have fled to 
Italy smce armed revolt broke out in Albania in January 

April 12—With the support of the Communist Refi 
Prodi wins a confidence vote, 321 to 266, in the lower house 
of parliament; 2 days ago the upper house supported his 

by a vote of 162 to 81. 

July 13—Some 300 troops arrive m Naples to try to end fighting 
between 2 rival Mafia clans that spilled over into public areas 
earlier this month; an estimated 86 people have been killed 
and dozens wounded in the fightmg m Naples smce the start 

_ of the year. 

July 21—Police officials say that 186 Kurds seized several days 
ago off the coest of Sicily have requested asylum; the Kurds 
were among 350 immigrants, mostly from Asta, who tried to 
row ashore from a Turkish ship. 


KENYA 

May 31—Riot police attack more than 1,000 protesters m 
Nairobi; the protesters were demanding constitutional reforms 
Hmiting the presidents power; many people were injured in a 
similar clash in Nairobi on May 3. 

July 7—Nine people are killed when police break up a 
demonstration agamst President Daniel arap Moi. 

July 9—Clashes break out between police and students 
protesting government violence at the University of Nairobi; 
Moi closes down all universities. 

July 16—Moi announces that he will grant permits for political 
rallies unless there are “exceptional circumstances.” 

July 26—Approximately 3,500 people are allowed to assemble for 
an opposition rally. 


KOREA, NORTH 

May 24—An EU envoy in Seoul says that North Korea's 
government is not delivermg food add to remote areas where it 
ts needed most; yesterday the EU pledged $52 million m food 
aid to North Korea, where one-fifth of the population is 
thought to be at risk of starvation. 

May 26—in Beijing, Red Croes officials from North and South 
Korea sign an under which South Korea will 
provide North Korea with 50,000 tons of food. 

June 30—North Korea agrees to take part in 4-way talks with 
South Korea, the US, and Chma amed at officially ending the 
Korean War and building a lasting peace on the peninsula; 
preparatory talks are to begin on August 5 in New York. 

July 8—The government declares an end to the official 3-year 
mourning pertod for deceased leader Kim I Sang his son, 
Kim Jong I, has not yet attempted to assume full power. 

July 14—The US announces that ut will donate $27 million worth 
of surplus gram to North Korea. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

April 17—The Supreme Court upholds the sentences of former 
Presidents Chun Doo Hwan and Roh Tae Woo; Chun was 
sentenced to death and Roh to 22 1/2 years in prison in August 
1996 for their roles in the 1979 coup that installed Chun as 
military ruler, for the Kwangju massacre the next year, and for 
taking bribes from businessmen; in December an appeals court 
PS ER aa 
for Roh. 


Apnl 20—Hwang Jang Yop, a high-ranking North Korean official 
who defected m Beijing on February 12, arrives in Seoul. 

May 17—Kim Hyon Chul, the son of President Kim Young Sam, 
is arrested on charges of taking some $3.6 million m bribes 
from businessmen and about $1.5 milhon in taxes; 
Kim has demed that he engaged in influence-peddling. 

May 31—In Seoul, not police clash with about 10,000 protesting 
students and workers demanding President Kim's resignation; 
several students are detained and 1 is reportedly killed. 

June 5—A North Korean ship crosses mto South Korean waters 
and fires on South Korean ships, which return the fire; no one 


ts injured. 
LIBERIA 


July 24—Charles Taylor is declared the victor in last weeks 
presidential elections; Taylors National Patriotic Party won 
75% of the vote, with the Unity Party of Ellen Johnson-Sirleaf 
taking 9 6%. 


Mau 

May 11—Incumbent Alpha Oumar Konaré wins 96% of the votes 
m the presidential election; the sole Mamadou Diaby, 
wins 4%; 8 other opposition candidates boycotted the election. 


MEXICO 

May 8—In Mexico City, hundreds of police officers protesting 
job transfers and the tocreased law enforcement role 
clash with riot police; 3 protesting officers and 4 riot police are 
injured and 17 protesters are arrested. 

June 2—Guerrero state Senator Félix Salgado Macedonio accuses 
the army of usmg US-supphed helicopters mtended for 
antidrug operations to attack leftist guerrillas in Guerrero; 3 
clashes there in the past 10 days have left at least 5 soldiers 
and 4 guernilas dead. 

June 19—The government delivers a protest note to the US 


embessy condemning the execution in Texas yesterday of 
Irineo Tristán Montoya, a Mexican citizen convicted in 1986 of 


murdermg an American motorist. 

July 13—Official results of the July 6 elections show that the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI), which has governed 
Mexico without opposition since 1929, has lost 
control of the lower house of Congress; the PRI will have 239 
of 500 seats in the lower house, the leftist Party of the 
Democratic Revolution (PRD) 125, the conservative National 
Action Party (PAN) 122, the Green Ecological Party 8, and the 
Workers Party 6; Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas Solórzano, who 
founded the PRD m 1967, was elected mayor of Mexico City 
in a landslide, making him by most estimates the 2d most 
powerful politictan in the country; the PAN won 3 of the 6 

that were contested. 

July 14—President Ernesto Zedillo says that he will allow Mexico 
City Mayor-elect Cardenas to appoint a new police chief and 
district attorney for the city; by law Zedillo could have chosen 


to make the appointments himself. 
MONGOLIA 


May 19—Offictals report that Natsagiin Bagabandi of the 
= say Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party has won 
the presidency, recervig 61% of the vote m yesterdays 
t Punsalmaagtin 


Democratic Union Coalition received only 30%; Bagabench has 
pledged to slow economic reforms 


PAKISTAN 
April 1—Both houses of parliament vote 
sliniuiute the poner of tie Tredde whe i easel a NS 


dismiss elected governments and name armed forces chiefs; 
Nawaz Sharif. 

May 3—Abdul Ghaffar, leader of the militant Sunni Muslim 
group Guardian of the Friends of the Prophet, is killed by 
gunmen in a mosque in Lahore, the capital of Punjab 
province; 60 people have died since January, and 13 in the 
past 2 weeks, m a conflict between Sunnis and Shutes m the 


region. 

July 5—Asif Ali Zardari, the husband of former Prime Mmuster _ 
Benazir Bhutto, is indicted with 18 other people on charges of 
conspiracy to murder Bhutto’ brother and pohtical opponent, 
Mir Murtaza Bhutto, who was killed along with 7 colleagues m 
a police shootout m September 1996. 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

April 1—in Gaza, 2 attempted sunde bombings near Jewish 
settlements in Netzarim and Kfar Darom kill the 2 attackers, 
both of whom may have been members of the Islamic Holy 
War, and wound 5 other Palestmians; violence between 
Palestinians and Israelis broke out last month after Israel 
began work on new Jewish housing in predominantly Arab 

Jerusalem. 


In 2 separate incidents outside Hebron and Nablus, Israeli 
soldiers shoot and kill 2 Palestmans, 1 of whom was a police 
officer. 

April 7—In the West Bank village of Kharbatha, a Palestman 
youth is shot and wounded by a Jewish settler, Palestinan 
accounts contradict Israeli government statements that the 
youth had been throwmg stones prior to the attack. 

Aprl 8—In Hebron, an Arab man 1s shot to death by an Israeli 
settler, m ensuing nots 2 Palestmians are killed and 100 others 
wounded in clashes with Israeli soldiers; 4 Israel border 
guards and 1 Israeli policeman are also reported injured. 

April 12—Israeh soldiers shoot 6 Palestinians m an effort to 
subdue violent clashes between Palestinians and Israeli settlers 
m Hebron. 

May 10—Israelt pohce mvestigate the death of a Palestinian land 
dealer found dead May 9 in Ramallah; a Palestinan Authority 
source says the land dealer had been mvolved m real estate 
sales to Israelis, many people suspect the Palestinian Authority 
1s responsible for the man's death; on May 5 the Palestmian 
Authority announced that it would impose the death penalty 
on Palestmians who sell land to Israehs. 

May 17—The body of a Palestinian accused of selling land to 
Israelis ts discovered near Ramallah; this is the 3d such killmg 
this month. 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

uly 4—Representatives of the rebel Bougainville Revolutionary 
Army and of the island’s transitional arrive m New 
Zealand for peace talks; the rebels have been fighting for 

smce the late 1980s 

July 22—Port Moresby Mayor Bull Skate, the People’s National 
Congress candidate, 1s elected prome mmister, defeating former 
Prime Minister Michael Somare of the People’ Progressive 
Party—Pangu Party coalition 


PERU 

April 22—Peruvian army soldiers storm the Japanese 
ambessador’ residence in Luma and rescue 71 of 72 hostages 
held there smce December 17 by Túpac Amaru Revolutionary 
Movement (MRTA) rebels seeking the release of their 
comrades from prison; 1 hostage and 2 soldiers die in the nad, 
along with the 14 rebels. 

Apnl 24—The government announces that ıt will not release the 
bodies of the 14 rebels killed in the raid, a number of Peruvian 
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and Japanese hostages rescued in the rad say that the rebels 
surrendered peacefully only to be executed by Peruvian 
soldiers 

May 29—In a 52-33 vote, Congress dismisses 3 constitutional 
court judges who ruled m December that President Alberto 
Fuynmori is constituttonally barred from seeking a 3d term in 


July 13—The government revokes the cinzenship of Baruch 
Ivcher Bronstein, a local television station owner onginally 
from Israel; today Bronstein’s station broadcast recordings of 
phone conversations of promment journalists, judges, 
politicians, and businessmen that were made illegally by 

and civilian mtelligence agencies. 

July 17—The defense mmister, General Tomás Castillo Meza, and 
Justice Mantes Carlos Hermoza resign to protest the 
governments decision to revoke Bronstem's 

Porelgn Minibarr Francies Tudela resigned” 

In one of the largest demonstrations in recent years, 
thousands of members of the General Federation of Peruvian 
Workers gather in front of the presidential palace in Luma to 
protest President Fujimon's policies, especially his repression 
of press freedoms. 


PHILIPPINES 

May 3—Defense Secretary Renato de Villa says China has 
abandoned a hut-like structure and withdrawn 4 armed vessels 
from near the 2 Spratly islands clanmed by the Philippines; the 
move came after the Philtppmes protested that China was 
trespassing 


RUSSIA 

Apni 23—In Moscow, Russian President Borts Yeltsin holds a 
summit meeting with Chinese President Jiang Zemin to 
discuss NATO expansion, defense, and trade issues. 

April 28—Officials detain 2 suspected Chechen rebels in 
connection with a bomb attack in Pyatigorsk in southern 
Russia today that killed 2 people and injured 20; Salman 
Raduyey, a rogue Chechen guerrilla leader, has claamed 
responsibihty for an Apnl 23 bombing at a Chechen ral 
station m Armavir that killed 2 people. 

May 12—1n Moscow, President Yeltsin and Chechen president 
Aslan Maskhadov sign a formal peace treaty that officially 
concludes the war between Russia and Chechnya; a cease-fire 
in August 1996 halted the 21-month war, determination of the 


future status of the Se ene eee 


Rodionov and Chief of General Staff Viktor Samsonov, citing 
ther failure to make substantial defense cuts and restructure 
the mibtary. 

May 23— Yeltsin appomts General Igor Sergeyev defense 
mmister and General Anatoly Kvashmin acting chief of staff. 


counterpart, 
accord under which Russia's Black Sea fleet will remain based 
at the Ukranian port of Sevastopol for 20 years. 

June 10—President Yeltsin and Belarussian President Aleksandr 
Lukashenko sign a largely symbolic union treaty to mtegrate 
the two former Soviet states. 

June 27—A bomb blast kills 3 people on a Moscow to St 

tram; the government accuses Chechen separatists. 

July 22—Yeltsin vetoes a bill passed by both houses of parliament 
that would have severely restricted the activities of any 
religious group that had not registered with the Soviet 
government 15 years ago. 

July 28—The New York Times reports that last week President 
Yeltsin signed a series of decrees that reduce the 
manpower from 1.8 million to 1.2 million members, the 
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president says he wants to create a smaller, more 
technologically advanced muhtary 


RWANDA 
Apel 19 A E E EIEE od dapat EE 
of 17 schoolgirls and a Belgian nun at a school near Gisenyi, 
near the border with Zare; 14 other girls were wounded in the 
attack, the suspect says he and the other gunmen are Hutu 
who had crossed mto Rwanda from Zatre, the attackers 
reportedly fired mdiscriminately after the studerits refused to 
separate mto groups of Hutu and Tutsi. 


SIERRA LEONE 

May 25—Mutmous soldiers clam control of the country after 
taking over the legislature and burning the national treasury, 
President Ahmed Tejan Kabbah flees to neighboring Gumea 

May 26—Coup leaders announce the formation of an Armed 
Forces Revolutionary Council headed by Major Johnny Paul 
Koromah, and say they want to bring rebels of Foday Sankoh’s 
Revolutionary United Front, which has conducted a 5-year 
insurgency, into the government; Koromah says the coup was 
necessary because Kabbah had failed to consolidate peace 
stnce peace accords were signed last year 

May 27—Nigerian peacekeepmg troops seize control of the 
country’s airport 

May 28—Coup leaders abolish the constitution and ban political 
parties, but promuse the restoration of “proper democracy” m 
the future 

May 29——Hundreds of heavily armed Nigerian peacekeepers 
besed in Liberia take up positions around Freetown, reportedly 
at the request of ousted President Kabbah, the troops began 
arriving yesterday 

The New York Times reports that as many as 100 people died 

m fighting and loonng by soldiers in the Lst 24 hours after the 


coup. 
June 4t ts reported that US forces have evacuated 


approximately 2,400 foreigners, including dozens of 
Americans, from Freetown in the lest week. 


SINGAPORE 

May 29—A court orders Tang Liang Hong, an opposition leader 
who lost m the January 2 general election, to pay $5.7 milion 
to members of the ruling Peoples Action Party for defamation; 
Prime Mmister Goh Chok Tong, semor leader Lee Kuan Yew, 
and 9 other party leaders called Tang a Chmese nationalist 
bigot durmg the campaign, then sued him for damaging their 
credibihty with voters when he denied the charge; Goh sued 
Tang again when Tang said he did not believe Goh’ promise 
that he would not be arrested if he returned to Singapore (Tang 
had fled the country after the election, fearing for his safety). 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 7—Former Defense Mmuster Magnus Malan tells the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) that he ordered raids 
mto neighboring countries that resulted in crvilian deaths, and 
that he set up the Civil Cooperation Bureau, a special covert 
army unit that has been liked to many atrocities; he insists 
that those operations were “legal acts of state” and warns that 
too much probing of the past “may create a reaction which will 
be difficult to control.” 

May 12—-ANC officials tell the TRC that therr organization used 
torture, executions, and land mines m its fight agunst 
apartheid, and that they could have done more to try to stop 
the practice of suspected collaborators; the 
officials also say the ANC was responsible for at least 500 
bombings over 11 years 


May 14—Spealang before the TRC, former President E W. de 
Klerk says his National Party government never authorized 
_ killings or torture, and that those who commuted such 
“dastardly” acts did so independently. 

May 16—De Klerk ends the National Partys cooperation with the 
TRC, saying commussion members’ statements of disbelief at 


his testimony were “shocking” and against the rules 
SPAIN 


July 1—in northern Spam, police rescue José Antonio Ortega 
Lara, a prison guard who was kadnapped 17 months ago, and 
arrest his 4 suspected kidnappers; m an unrelated incident 
hours earlier, kidnappers freed Cosme Delclaux, a 
businessman whose family reportedly paid a $6 million 
ransom, the Basque Homeland and Liberty (ETA) separatist 
guerrilla group has taken responsibility for both kidnappings 

July 10—ETA guernllas kidnap Miguel Angel Blanco, a young 
Basque town councilman in Ermua, and say they will kill him 
if the ETAS Lo: demand that some 500 ETA 
prisoners throughout Spain be transferred to prisons in Basque 
areas is not met by July 12 

July 12—Less than an hour after the ETA deadline announced 2 
days ago, Blanco ts found on a roadside with 2 bullets m his 
head, and 1s hospitalized m very serious condition; earher, in 
the northern Basque aty of Bilbao, Prime Minister José Marfa 
Aznar led a rally of about 500,000 people to demand Blancos 
unconditional release. 

July 13—Blanco dies of the wounds he received yesterday, and 
thousands protest m various cities. 

July 14—Throughout the country, more than 2 million people 
march to protest terrorism; Blanco was the 10th person balled 
this year by Basque rebels. 

July 17—The New York Times reports that former Prime Minister 
Felipe Gonzalez recently acknowledged for the 1st tme that 
the state may have engaged m excesses during its “dirty war” 
against Basque separatists during his tenure in the 1980s. 

July 18—José Manuel Soares Gamboa, Luus Gastón, and Lurs 
Gornin, 3 failed Basque separatists, issue a statement 
condemning the killing of Blanco and, more generally, ETA 
and People’s Unity, its pohtical wing 

July 27—Some 18,000 people march m the northern city of San 
Sebastiin in favor of Basque mdependence; the march was 
organized by Popular Unity 


SRI LANKA 
June 24—-More than 60 government soldiers and 150 guernilas 
who belong to the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam are 


reportedly killed m fighting north of the town of Vavuntya, m 
the northern part of the country 


SWITZERLAND 

May 7—A US government report released today concludes that 
Switzerland, despite the 1946 n Accord 
refused to return hundreds of milhons of dollars m Nazi assets 
looted from the banks of conquered countnes and from 
Holocaust victims, and that the US government did nothing to 
enforce the agreement; the report also contains the 1st 
conclusive evidence that the “monetary gold" deposited in 
Swiss banks included fillmgs and jewelry taken from 
Holocaust vicums. 

June 3—The country’ commercial banks report that they have 
found only $3 4 million belongmg to ousted Zairian President 
Mobutu Sese Seko; the new Congo government mamtains that 
Mobutu deposited $8 bilhon in Switzerland during his 32 
years in power, on May 17 Switzerland ordered a 1-year block 
on assets in the country held by the former president. 

June 18—in a break with its tradinonal neutrality, Switzerland 


joins NATOS Partnership for Peace program, under which the 

Swiss army will play a supporting role in NATO field exercises. 
June 25—Swiss banks agree to let an mdependent international 

Se Cera ee ene ole 
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of 1,756 dormant accounts from the World War I era, likely 
including accounts belonging to Holocaust victmms; until 
recently the banks had msisted that there were only about 775 
such accounts. 

July 28—The Union Bank of Switzerland, the country’ largest 
bank, makes its Lst public comment on documents rescued 
from shredding by a security guard in Jannary, saying that 
some of the documents may relate to the forced sale of Jewish 
Property ın Berlin ın 1937. 


TAIWAN 

May 9—The government of Prime Minister Lien Chan survives a 
no-confidence vote brought by opposition lawmakers angry 
over what they see as a deterioration in law and order 

by 3 recent unsolved high-profile murders; on May 

4, tens of thousands of people marched in Taipe: to demand 
the government's resignation 

July 18—The National Assembly approves constitutional changes 
that mcrease the president's power and virtually abolish the 
provincial government. 


TAJIKISTAN 
May 18—After 2 days of negotiations tn Bishkek, Kyrgyzstan, 
Taplastan President Imomali Rakhmonov and primary 


opposition leader Sayid Abdullo Nuri agree to legalize the 
main opposition Islamic parties and news organizations, and 
also establish an amnesty and a prisoner exchange, a cease-fire 
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in December halted a 4-year war in Taplastan that killed tens 
of thousands of people. 


TURKEY 

April 26—Health Minister Yıldırım Aktuna and Trade Minister 
Yalim Erez resign, citing Prime Minister Necmettin Erbakan’s 
failure to back away from some Islamist policies, as he agreed 
to do in February under pressure from the military 

April 28—Police in the western province of Bursa close 7 illegal 
Islamic education centers; the rad 1s the 1st snee the mihtary 
demanded such action from the Islarmc-led government in 
F 

May 2—Some 50 gunmen attack a television station after ft 
broadcast an interview yesterday in which a promment 
criminal accused former Prime Mmuster Tansu Ciller’s husband 
of corruption, no one is hurt in the attack. 

May 14—Turlash troops, tanks, and planes attack bases of the 
rebel Kurdistan Workers Party (PKK) in northern Iraq; Iraq 
protests the attacks, which Turkey says are necessary to protect 
the local population from PKK “harassment ” 

May 20—Turkish officials say 1,300 PKK rebels and 14 Turkash 
troops have died m Turkey's current offenstve in Iraq. 

May 21—Vural Savas, the country’s top prosecutor, says he has 
filed suit with the Constitutional Court to outlaw the 
ee ee 


no-confidence motion by fust 6 votes. 
May 26—After a closed-door meetmg with Erbakan, military 
officials announce a purge of pro-Islamic officers 
June 11—Officials of the secular True Path Party, the junior — 
partner m the coalition, announce that the party 
will qut the government if True Path leader and Foreign 
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The United States and the New Russi 
The First Five Years 


RAYMOND L. GARTHOFE l Zai 


1991, President George Bush declared that “the 
United States recognizes and welcomes the 
emergence of a free, independent, and-democratic 
Russia, led by its courageous president, Boris 
Yeltsin,” and the creation of a Commonwealth of 
Independent States (cis) replacing the Soviet Union. 
The former Soviet Union was also succeeded by 
11 other newly independent states (because they 
had been recognized as independent four months 
earlier, the 3 Baltic states were not “successor” 
states). The United States, within a few weeks, 
extended full recognition to all 12 countries. Rus- 
sia was not only the largest and most important of 
the successor states, it was also for political and 
legal reasons regarded as the sole “continuing suc- 
cessor.” It inherited the Soviet Union’s seat on the 
UN Security Council, and was recognized as the sole 
succeeding nuclear weapons state under the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and as the sole signatory 
` of several strategic arms limitation agreements. ' 
Relations between the United States and Russia 
since 1991 have reflected the impact of multiple 


IÈ a brief address to the nation on December 25, 
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transitions. The world has been adjusting to the 
aftermath of a cold war that had defined the previ- 
ous half century. Russia itself has been seeking to 
reconfirm its identity, not only on a postcommunist, 
post-Soviet basis, but also on a postimperial basis, 
since the country is now roughly confined within 
borders it has not known since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Europe has been trying to readjust its eco- 
nomic, political, and security relationships as a 
whole continent rather than one divided by an Iron 
Curtain. Finally, the United States, as the surviving 
superpower, has had the task of determining what 
role it will play and how it can help to fashion a 
new world order, even as change in the very ele- 
ments of national power and the structure of inter- 
national relations foreshadows the emergence of a 
new multipolar world. 


FIRST TASKS 

One of the highest priorities for the Bush admin- 
istration was to assure maintenance of responsible 
control over the nuclear weapons of the former 
Soviet Union. The overriding objectives were to 
prevent the emergence of additional nuclear states, 
to ensure the integrity and security of the former 
Soviet nuclear arsenal, to prevent nuclear weapons 
from becoming a cause or a resort in any possible 
conflict among the successor states, and to deny a 
precedent for other potential new nuclear weapons 
states. 
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Although initially discouraged by the Bush 
administration, the Nuclear Threat Reduction Act 
(later termed the Cooperative Threat Reduction— 
cTR—program, but better known as the Nunn- 
Lugar program after its legislative authors, Senators 
Sam Nunn (R-GA) and Richard Lugar (R-IN)) was 
nonetheless passed by Congress in December 1991, 
just as the Soviet Union was dissolving. The admin- 
istration soon reversed itself and welcomed the acts 
authorization of the transfer of $400 million from 
Defense Department funds to assist Russia in dis- 
mantling weapons on its territory and to aid in 
gathering nuclear weapons from the other former 
Soviet republics. 

Tactical nuclear weapons had already been with- 
drawn to Russia from central and east- 
ern Europe, and from the outlying 





In January 1994, the Clinton administration, 
which had continued and pressed the position 
taken by its predecessor, succeeded in getting a tri- 
partite agreement between the United States, Rus- 
sia, and Ukraine on a number of issues that opened 
the way to the withdrawal of strategic nuclear war- 
heads from Ukraine. Part of the understanding that 
was not made public was a Ukrainian commitment 
to complete the transfer of nuclear weapons to Rus- 
sia within three rather than seven years. In 1994 
Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine acceded to the 
NPT as nonnuclear weapons states, and ratified the 
Lisbon Protocol and starr 1 by the end of the year. 
All remaining nuclear warheads in the three coun- 
tries were sent to Russia before the end of 1996, and 
missiles and silos were being disman- 
tled and destroyed. 


Soviet republics, between 1989 and The United States American and Russian interests 
1991. In December 1991, Ukraine,’ karea int onal coincided in seeking the return of all 
Kazakhstan, and Belarus also agreed to SUAVE OF Mernational tear weapons to Russia, but United 
send their tactical nuclear weapons to  €COnomic assistance States diplomacy played an important 
Russia, and all were transferred inthe [to the former Soviet role in gaining Russian concessions 
first six months of 1992. More com- Union] was not in any (in particular on reimbursement to 
plex was the question of several thou- the other three countries for the fis- 
sand former Soviet strategic nuclear may. CERUTA te sionable materials in the weapons) as 
weapons still deployed in those three with American well as in inducing the others to 
former republics. Early agreementsin economic strength. agree. All in all, it was a substantial 


the framework of the nebulous cis 
were either reinterpreted, ignored, or 
repudiated, making any understanding on com- 
mand and control, as well as ownership, of these 
strategic nuclear forces uncertain. 

The first important step was a United States- 
brokered agreement between Russia, Ukraine, 
Belarus, and Kazakhstan reached at Lisbon in May 
1992. In a “Lisbon Protocol” to the United 
States-Soviet/Russian Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START 1), Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan 
agreed to assume nonnuclear weapons status and 
remove all nuclear weapons to Russia. Many ques- 
tions remained open, however, especially ownership 
of the fissionable materials in the warheads and the 
current nuclear status of the other three republics. 

In Ukraine the question of giving up all nuclear 
weapons remained controversial in 1992 and 1993. 
The United States and other Western powers made 
it clear that economic assistance and the general 
development of relations depended on resolving 
this problem, which led Ukraine to realize that it 
could not afford to be a nuclear power (political 
considerations were also reinforced by growing 
awareness of military technical difficulties and the 
high cost of any attempt to do so). 





success for United States policy and 
for international stability. 

Concern also arose over the security of nuclear 
weapons, fissionable materials, and nuclear scien- 
tific know-how in Russia itself. The Nunn-Lugar 
program was expanded to assist in creating new sci- 
entific research opportunities for former Soviet 
nuclear weapons specialists. It also provided tech- 
nical assistance and funding to assist in transport- 
ing, storing, and dismantling nuclear weapons, and 
in storing fissionable materials, especially pluto- 
nium. These tasks were addressed at the first Bush- 
Yeltsin summit, in February 1992, and efforts were 
greatly expanded under the Clinton administration. 
One of the most notable agreements, in February 
1993, provided for the United States purchase of 
some 500 metric tons of highly enriched uranium 
(for use as reactor fuel) over a 20-year period for 
about $12 billion. 


HONEYMOON’S END 

Although in the short term the question of the 
nuclear arsenal of the former Soviet Union was 
most important for United States security, for the 
long run the future political and economic evolu- 
tion of Russia was of the greatest importance. Amer- 
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ican diplomacy (together with that of the other 
principal Western powers) played an important part 
in facilitating Russia’s adjustment to the new world 
order, especially in 1992 and 1993. President Bush 
had three summit meetings with President Yeltsin 
in 13 months. In February 1992 at Camp David, 
the two presidents agreed that their countries 
would not regard one another as “potential” ene- 
mies, a step forward from the 1989 Malta accord 
that the United States and the Soviet Union would 
not regard each other as “enemies.” In June in 
Washington they signed a “charter” on Russian- 
American relations. Finally, in January 1993 in 
Moscow another major strategic arms reduction 
treaty (START 11) was signed. 

President Bill Clinton, soon to become, for 
Yeltsin, “my friend Bill,” held the first of his many 
summit meetings with Yeltsin at Vancouver in April 
1993, where they envisioned not merely a Europe 
stretching from the Atlantic to the Urals but a com- 
munity of friendship encircling the northern hemi- 
sphere, from Vancouver to Vladivostok. By 
mid-1997 it was becoming difficult even to keep 
count of all their meetings (my count is 12 in the 
four and a half years Clinton has been in office, 
including 7 full-fledged bilateral summit meetings). 
This in itself tells us a great deal and is a sign of 
growing normalcy in the relationship. Moreover, 
from mid-1993 on there have been regular semian- 
nual meetings of a joint commission chaired by 
Russian Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin and 
United States Vice President Al Gore, which has 
developed into a particularly useful and successful 
collaboration at an authoritative level not requiring 
the constant direct engagement of the presidents 
(and with less demanding media pressures for dra- 
matic “news”). Some 97 formal agreements be- 
tween the United States and Russia were signed in 
the five years between 1992 and 1996 (almost as 
many as the 101 signed with the Soviet Union in 
the half century from 1933 through 1985, and up 
from the 78 signed in the preceding five years, 1986 
through 1991). 

In retrospect, it has become clear that the United 
States—Russian relationship in 1992 and 1993 was, 
as it sometimes has been called in Russia, the “hon- 
eymoon” period. But by the end of 1993 there were 
increasing strains in the relationship. It is important 
to note that while these frictions grew out of vari- 
ous actions by the United States and Russia, includ- 
ing internal Russian developments, they also 
stemmed in part from an American failure to rec- 
ognize the tentativeness and fragility of Russia’s ide- 


alistic globalist “new thinking” and reliance on 
“common interests,” and of Russias almost embar- 
rassingly pro-Western stance from January 1992 to 
mid-1993. Perhaps this was due in part to the fact 
that American leaders, especially Bush, had become 
accustomed to taking Russia for granted after over- 
coming earlier reservations as to Gorbachev's new 
thinking, and in part to the early efforts by Yeltsin 
and his foreign minister, Andrei Kozyrey, to outdo 
Gorbachev in displaying pro-Western new think- 
ing. In any case, the failure of this Russian stance to 
prevent a worsening economic situation, and a 
growing United States tendency to assume that it 
would lead and Russia would follow in interna- 
tional relations, led most Russians to become dis- 
enchanted with the “honeymoon” and to conclude 
that Russia would have to act to defend its own 
national interests rather than assume that the other 
powers would honor them. 

The Bush and Clinton administrations, while 
seeking to establish good relations with Russia, 
failed to understand the need to validate Russia's 
self-effacing “new thinking” instead of taking 
actions that would, even if inadvertently, undermine 
it. Another reason for the failure of United States 
policy to meet Russian expectations was that some 
Russian actions were interpreted in the United 
States as reflecting a neo-imperialist desire to 
reestablish hegemony in the former Soviet re- 
publics. Finally, unreasonably high Russian expec- 
tations also contributed to the failure. 


THE ILLUSION OF LARGESSE 

The dominant, and arguably most important, 
component of United States (and other Western) 
relations with Russia at least over the first three 
years was economic. For most Russians it was also 
the primary issue. 

The Bush administration acted swiftly to con- 
vene and chair a “Coordinating Conference on 
Assistance to the Newly Independent States.” The 
convening of the meeting, in Washington in mid- 
January 1992, was announced on December 12, 
even before the dissolution of the Soviet Union was 
complete. It had in fact originally been planned as 
a meeting to coordinate assistance to the Soviet 
Union, and to build on Western economic aid to 
the Soviet Union that had begun a year before. The 
United States sought to take a leadership role but 
also to submerge its own modest aid in a broader 
package that it hoped would emerge from the meet- 
ing of 47 countries. The meeting proved a stopgap 
before the more important commitment of a pack- 
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age of $24 billion in aid drawn up by the Group of 
Seven (G7) and announced by President Bush on 
April 1. The United States share of the package was 
approximately $6.6 billion. But the “support pack- 
age” as a whole was an amalgam of various kinds of 
economic assistance, nearly half of it previously 
pledged to the Soviet Union, and over half in new 
repayable short-term loans, deferral of debt interest 
payments, and credit guarantees to Western enter- 
prises. (This obfuscation exaggerating the extent of 
aid even led some to refer to the package as an April 
Fools’ Day gift.) 

Following the January coordinating conference, 
the United States announced a short-term emer- 
gency aid program supplying surplus food stocks 
and medicines to the successor states of the Soviet 
Union called Operation Provide Hope. With later 
extensions, this program in 1992 and 1993 pro- 
vided some $73 million in quick assis- 
tance, mostly flown in by the United 
States Air Force. 

Subsequent meetings of the coordi- 
nating conference were held in Lisbon 
in May 1992 and Tokyo in October, and 
in April 1993 the G7 came up with 
another catchall package of $28.4 bil- 
lion, of which the United States share 
was a pledge of $2.5 billion. 

The appearance of massive Western 
economic assistance in 1992 and 1993, 
although well intentioned, was counter- 
productive in several respects. Although intended 
to facilitate Western contributions to a common 
effort, it sometimes had the effect of suggesting the 
task could be left to the international community— 
despite the fact that the multilateral “packages” 
were made up of individual national aid commit- 
ments and larger commitments by multilateral orga- 
nizations such as the IMF and World Bank (to which 
Russia and other successor states were admitted in 
June 1992) that also depended on national funding. 
Similarly, while the aid was intended to bolster Rus- 
sian confidence as well as the reform program, even 
President Yeltsin and most of his advisers did not 
understand that direct economic assistance would 
be limited and incremental, and that much of it 
would not be grants of money placed at the dispo- 
sition of the Russian government. The most direct 
economic aid, from the mF and World Bank, was 
also subject to fairly stringent conditions that tied 
disbursement to continued onerous if necessary 
economic and financial reform measures. Although 
sound, and helpful to Russian economic reform, 





What some 
Americans view 
with apprehension 
Russians see as no 
more than their 
equivalent of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 





such conditionality has been interpreted by many 
Russians as interference in their internal affairs, and 
by some even as designed to prevent Russian resur- 
gence as an independent world power. 

In June 1992, the United States granted normal 
nondiscriminatory most favored nation trade status 
to Russia for the first time since MFN was withdrawn 
from the Soviet Union in 1974. It has subsequently 
been renewed annually under a waiver of the Jack- 
son-Vanik amendment to the 1974 Trade Act, but 
that discriminatory legislation still has not been 
repealed. In March 1994, the multilateral Coordi- 
nating Committee (coco) that established West- 
ern export controls was abolished as a remnant of 
the cold war, and the United States relaxed sub- 
stantially its own more stringent export controls. 

The United States share of international eco- 
nomic assistance in the first years after the Soviet 
Union's dissolution was not in any way 
commensurate with American economic 
strength. Of all Western economic aid in 
1991 and 1992, the United States share 
was only about 10 percent (roughly $2 
billion), in contrast to Germany’s 60 
percent (about $12 billion). From Jan- 
uary to April 1992, the Bush adminis- 
tration was slow to act. From April to 
October the Congress in turn was slow, 
not unmindful that it was an election 
year, despite an unusual bipartisan let- 
ter of support signed by all living former 
presidents (Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford, Jimmy 
Carter, and Ronald Reagan). In October 1992 the 
Freedom Support Act was finally enacted, provid- 
ing a long-planned $12 billion contribution to the 
IMF and $1.2 billion in new bilateral assistance to 
Russia, mainly through credit and loan guarantees 
by the Overseas Private Investment Corporation, 
the Export-Import Bank, and the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In 1993, the Clinton administration carried for- 
ward the bilateral and multilateral economic assis- 
tance programs begun by the Bush administration 
(including the Nunn-Lugar aid in securing and dis- 
mantling nuclear weapons and materials). As noted, 
this included a composite aid package for Russia 
and the other successors totaling about $2.5 billion. 
The same sum was appropriated in 1994, but that 
proved to be the high point. In 1995 United States 
assistance appropriations dropped to $850 million, 
and in 1996 to $640 million. (In 1996 the mF came 
up with a third package of $10 billion, just in time 
to give a boost to President Yeltsin’s reelection bid; 
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the United States appropriation was not pa 
until after his election). 

In sum, from 1991 through 1995 the United 
States obligated about $8.7 billion in assistance to 
the former Soviet successor states (of which about 
$4 billion went to Russia), and about $11 billion in 
credits (again, about $4 billion to Russia). Over 
these years, there was a deliberate shift in assistance 
from Russia to the other successor states, in partic- 
ular Ukraine and Armenia. During the “honey- 

“moon” years of 1992 and 1993, the United States 
gave about two-thirds of its economic assistance to 
Russia, and one-third to Ukraine and the other 
states, more or less in line with the relative size of 
the countries’ populations. By 1995 and 1996 this 
ratio was reversed, with about one-third going to 
Russia and two-thirds to the others. By this time 
Ukraine had agreed to give up its nuclear weapons 
and had belatedly embarked on economic reform, 
whereas Russian-American frictions had risen and 
Russia was thought (in 1994 and 1995) to be less 
dedicated to reform and to a postimperial nation- 
hood than it had seemed earlier. By early 1997 
Ukraine was not only receiving more United States 
assistance than Russia, but had become the third 
largest United States aid recipient. In 1997 the 
administration has requested an increase to a total 
of $900 million for all the successor states, of which 
$240 million is earmarked for Russia. 

It remains a nagging question whether the United 
States and the West seized the challenge of aiding 
the newly independent Russia with sufficient vigor 
and resources. To be sure, Russias economic recov- 
ery and reform must ultimately rest on its own 
efforts. It is also clear that simply to have poured 
money into the “wild capitalism” of Russia since 
1992 would not have yielded a sufficient trickle- 
down effect to justify open-ended assistance. More- 
over, there are domestic political constraints in the 
United States and other countries on the amount of 
economic assistance that can be authorized. And a 
major constraining factor has been the uneven inter- 
nal institutional development of the Russian politi- 
cal economy (and that of Ukraine and the other 
successor states). It remains an important and as yet 
unanswered question whether a bolder effort might 
have yielded greater results. The Bush and Clinton 
administrations seem to have merited at least a 
grade of “C” or perhaps “B”; not “A,” but not “FE” 


ARMS AND ARMS CONTROL 
Presidents Bush, Clinton, and Yeltsin shared an 
interest in establishing a close and highly visible 


personal relationship. They also shared an interest 
in preventing nuclear proliferation and in main- 
taining arms control efforts, in particular strategic 
arms control and reduction. As earlier noted, Pres- 
ident Bush succeeded in concluding a second strate- 
gic arms reduction treaty (START 1) just before 
leaving office in January 1993_In January 1994 ata 
Moscow summit, Clinton and Yeltsin agreed toa 
largely symbolic “detargeting” of missiles on alert 
aimed at their two countries (although they could 
be retargeted in seconds). By the Helsinki summit 
of March 1997, after the United States Senate had 
consented to ratification of START 0, new guidelines 
were agreed on for still deeper nuclear weapons 
cuts (from levels of 3,000-3,500 in START 1 to 
2,000-2,500, and including warheads as well as 
missiles), but these were dependent not only on 
further negotiation but on ratification of starr 1 by 
the Russian Duma, which remained an uncertain 
prospect. 

Long negotiations on permissible Theater Mis- 
sile Defenses below a threshold of capability that 
would contravene the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
treaty limits on strategic ballistic missile defenses 
also produced an agreement (largely on American 
terms) at that same summit, but again ratification 
in both countries was questionable under prevail- 
ing circumstances. Moreover, interest in deploying 
strategic ballistic missile defenses for the United 
States remained strong in the Republican Congress, 
casting further doubt on the longevity of the 4BM 
treaty and the future of the entire strategic arms 
control regime. 

The United States and Russia set aside minor dif- 
ferences and agreed on a common position in sup- 
port of the Chemical Weapons Convention (cwc) in 
1993, the indefinite extension of the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT) in 1995, and a Compre- 
hensive Nuclear Test Ban (crs) in 1996 (although 
Russia has lagged in ratifying the cwc because of a 
lack of funding to meet its deadlines on destruction 
of existing chemical weapons stocks). 

The 1990 multilateral treaty on Conventional 
Forces in Europe (CFE) presented two problems. 
First, while it had been concluded by the Soviet 
Union, its provisions directly concerned several of 
the other successor states in addition to Russia. A - 
division of arms quotas was negotiated among these 
states in 1992, and all adhered to the treaty. The 
second problem concerned some collateral subceil- 
ings of arms holdings in the so-called flank areas (as 
seen from a central European focus): Russia and 
Ukraine were unduly constrained by these subceil- 
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ings. Russia, while well within the severely reduced 
overall arms levels of the treaty, had not reduced to 
the required level in the North Caucasus flank area. 
When the treaty came into full effect in November 
1995, Russia was thus not in compliance with that 
limitation. The United States assisted in obtaining 
a consensus of CFE parties to accept revised interim 
flank constraints that dealt with this problem pend- 
ing a full review and revision of the CFE treaty, now 
under negotiation. 

In direct United States—-Russian military rela- 
tions, contacts between the military establishments 
begun in the late 1980s with the Soviet Union were 
continued and expanded. Joint field exercises on a 
modest scale were held in 1994 and 1995 (and 
naval exercises even earlier), and the first joint 
high-level war game was held in 1994. In May and 
October 1994, United States Defense Department 
delegations in Moscow for consultations presented 
unprecedented detailed briefings on the new Amer- 
ican defense review and nuclear posture review. By 
late 1995 Russia had agreed not only to participate 
in the NATO-led peacekeeping operation in Bosnia, 
but to place its troops under United States com- 
mand (which they preferred to “NATO” command). 
With misgivings and hesitation, Russia also joined 
the NATO Partnership for Peace program launched 
in 1994. 

Collaboration in the exploration of outer space, 
building on earlier United States—Soviet coopera- 
tion, was also carried forward, beginning in 1992. 
The main problem has not been political or tech- 
nological, but Russia’s difficulty in funding its share 
of the joint program. 

Many other examples of the normalization of 
United States—Russian relations could be cited. Per- 
haps the most prosaic but telling is the lifting in 
May 1995 of a nearly 50-year-old ban by the United 
States embassy in Moscow on embassy personnel 
fraternization with Russian citizens. 


FRICTION IN THE RELATIONSHIP 

A number of sources of friction have also arisen 
in the United States~Russian relationship. As ear- 
lier noted, some of these stemmed from the initial 
self-effacing posture of the Russian government in 
1992 and 1993, to which the United States became 
accustomed. Many prominent Americans in Con- 
gress and the public seem to have had difficulty in 
distinguishing the defeat and collapse of the Soviet 
Union from the emergence of Russia as its princi- 
pal successor; there has been a tendency to treat 
Russia as a defeated adversary rather than a liber- 


e 


ated successor. Many political figures in Russia, in 
turn, have been disposed to see the West, and above 
all the United States, as determined to maintain or 
expand its global hegemony and to keep Russia 
down and weak. 

Thus there has been some concern in the United 
States with what is sometimes seen as Russian “neo- 
imperialism,” or an attempt to restore hegemony in 
the “near abroad,” as many Russians refer to the 
other former republics of the Soviet Union. There 
also was a backlash of negative reaction to the pro- 
tracted internal war in the breakaway Russian 
republic of Chechnya in 1994-1996. 

Russia has sought to strengthen the cis (with 
only limited success), and does see the other new 
independent republics of the former Soviet Union 
as an area of vital interest to Russia. There is a small 
Russian military presence in a number of these 
countries, by agreement (except in the Transdniestr 
of Moldova). On the other hand, the Russian gov- 
ernment has consistently reaffirmed the territorial 
integrity of all these states, rejecting opportunities 
to accept incorporation of actual or would-be sep- 
aratists in Ukraine (Crimea), Moldova, and Geor- 
gia. What some Americans view with apprehension 
Russians see as no more than their equivalent of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

If some Americans are concerned by Russian 
activities in the “near abroad” and at home, Rus- 
sians have been concerned by the failure of the 
United States to consult Russia over the use of force 
in other regional disputes, mostly against former 
Soviet clients (and current debtors to Russia). Thus 
United States air strikes against Libya in 1993, Serbs 
in Bosnia in 1994, and Iraq in 1995 and 1996 
brought Russian protests. And in peacemaking, 
Russia resented being left out when the United 
States met with China and the two Koreas over the 
North Korean nuclear proliferation problem in 
1995. 

Although the United States and Russia agree on 
the principle of controlling exports of weapons and 
military high technology, in a number of specific 
cases they have differed. The United States, for 
example, strongly objected in 1993 to a Russian sale 
of rocket boosters and associated technology to 
India for its civilian space program. (Russia agreed 
to renegotiate the provisions on providing technol- 
ogy in exchange for a United States purchase of 
some Russian space components.) The United 
States also objected strongly to Russian assistance 
in construction of nuclear reactors in Iran, even 
though it was being done in conformity with Inter- 
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national Atomic Energy Agency safeguards. And the 
United States has objected to Russian sales of diesel 
submarines to Iran and naval cruise missiles to 
China. Russia, in turn, sees the United States as 
attempting to deny it opportunities to take its share 
of international trade in the arms and space field. 
For example, the nuclear reactors Russia is building 
for Iran are the same type that the United States and 
South Korea have agreed to supply to North Korea 
as part of a deal to close down another reactor that 
produces weapons-grade fissionable material. More- 
over, American companies are aggressively selling 
weapons to former Warsaw Pact countries to replace 
their Soviet weapons (which Russia can service) 
with NATO arms. 

In an echo from the cold war, concerns over 
compliance with arms-control agreements have 
been revived. Russia, evidently because of a lack of 
funds, failed to meet its promised schedule for 
destroying old chemical weapons stocks and sur- 
plus armaments earlier withdrawn from Europe 
beyond the Urals. Much more serious was evidence 
that Russia had been slow to end research on bio- 
logical weapons and had not dismantled standby 
infrastructure for production of such weapons, con- 
tinuing a violation inherited from the Soviet Union. 
The Russians for their part have been concerned 
about the extensive United States research and 
development of advanced ballistic missile defense 
systems and tentative plans to deploy a national 
defense despite the ABM treaty, which they see as a 
threat not only to the treaty but to the entire strate- 
gic arms control process. 

One of the most persistent irritants in United 
States—Russian relations stems from the American 
political process, rather than United States govern- 
ment policy. Congress has continually sought to 
influence Russian policy and behavior, or at least to 
gain domestic support for attempts to do so, ona 
wide range of issues. Legislative riders are fre- 
quently introduced and even enacted that would 
require Russia to accede to one or another demand 
or lose economic assistance or benefits of agree- 
ments negotiated on a basis of reciprocal advantage. 
For example, riders enacted would have cut off eco- 
nomic assistance if Russia had not withdrawn its 
troops from Latvia and Estonia by a prescribed date. 
Other riders have sought to do the same for with- 
drawal of Russian forces from Moldova, and even 
to demilitarize the Kaliningrad (formerly Koenigs- 
berg) district of Russia itself. Riders have demanded 
that Russia not supply space technology to India, 
nuclear reactors to Iran, and anti-ship missiles to 


China, and that it not complete a power reactor in 
Cuba. Still others would require Russian acceptance 
of United States positions in ongoing arms control 
negotiations or compliance with United States inter- 
pretations of various arms agreements. Most of 
these, it will be noted, are issues that the United 
States government has taken up with Russia and in 
many cases resolved. Sometimes the congressional 
punitive threats may have some effect. But they are 
always resented, since they imply an American right 
to dictate Russian policies. 


THE GREATEST FAILURE 
Relations between the United States and Russia 
during the first five years consolidated a shift 
already begun in the final post-cold war years of the 
Soviet Union, a shift to a normal mix of cooperation 
and competition, collaboration on areas of congru- 
ent national interests, and reconciliation or accep- 
tance of divergent interests. Relations are no longer 
seen as a zero-sum interaction, as in the cold war. 
The area of greatest failure has been in bringing 
Russia fully into a new security architecture for 
Europe. The responsibility for that failure rests pri- 
marily with the United States. This is particularly 
regrettable because it was largely owing to a United 
States policy initiative that had not been intended to 
have the negative impact it has had. The enlarge- 
ment of NATO to the east, giving membership to for- 
mer Warsaw Pact allies of the Soviet Union and 
diminishing the nonaligned belt of states between 
NATO and Russia, has engendered wide concern in 
Russia. To many Russians, the renewal of the cold 
war Western military alliance by absorbing former 
members of the defunct Warsaw Pact when there is 
no threat from Russia can only been seen as creating 
a new threat to Russia. Why else should NATO, now 
enjoying enormous conventional as well as nuclear 
superiority, feel it necessary to advance to the very 
borders of Russia itself? The United States, as the 
acknowledged leader of Nato and the principal pro- 
genitor of NATO expansion, is held responsible. 
Most Russians do not place this issue at the fore- 
front of their concerns. Moreover, the signing in 
May 1997 of the Founding Act on Relations 
between Russia and NATO defused any immediate 
crisis in relations as NATO embarks on its enlarge- 
ment. Nonetheless, it remains a palliative to an 
undesirable initiative. And it does not dispel all con- 
cerns or answer questions about why the United 
States and NATO should wish to expand to the East. 
NATO enlargement has come to be seen, especially 
by its prospective new members, at least in part as 
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a hedge against a resurgent threat from Russia. But 
hedging should be a contingent response if negative 
changes occur; it should not be a preemptive ini- 
tiative that may contribute precisely to such unde- 
sired changes. While most Russians do not see an 
expanding NATO as a direct military threat, many are 
disquieted. The essence of the problem is not that 
NATO expansion stirs exaggerated Russian fears, but 
that it tends to impinge on legitimate Russian secu- 
rity interests. It represents an effort to create a new 
security architecture for Europe based on NATO. 
Expansion of NaTO—but not including Russia— 
means to marginalize, if not to exclude, Russia from 
meaningful participation in European. security 
arrangements. The Russian-NATO Founding Act is a 
belated effort to redress that error inherent in the 
original idea, even if not in its purpose. 

The drive for NATO expansion was launched in 
early 1994 when President Clinton declared that 
the question was not whether, but when, NATO 
would enlarge. Later he extended this commitment 
to future rounds of enlargement after the initial 
round in 1997-1999, which is to bring Poland, 
Hungary, and the Czech Republic into the alliance. 
Clinton's first serious discussion of the issue with 
President Yeltsin did not come until two acrimo- 
nious encounters in September and December 
1994. While bilateral relations developed produc- 
tively in 1995 and 1996, the issue of NATO expan- 
sion continued to corrode the overall relationship 
until the two sides succeeded in March 1997, 
through strenuous efforts, in devising the Found- 
ing Act. 

NATO enlargement had several sources, but Pres- 
ident Clintons advocacy has been the driving force. 
He sees the enlargement of NATO as a way for the 
United States, under his administration, to assume 
sponsorship of a project that would serve a number 
of purposes: it would reinvigorate NATO, reconfirm 
American leadership in Europe, gain the gratitude 
of the central European aspirants most eager for 
incorporation in “the West” (and, not incidentally, 
the gratitude of the millions of their progeny in the 
American electorate), and it would be an initiative 
coming to fruition in 1999 and capping the achieve- 
ments of his administration in foreign affairs. 

Paradoxically, NATO expansion seemed so easy 
precisely because Russia was no longer a threat. 


Because there was no real military threat, it could 
be done with no real risk or security cost. It was not 
directed against Russia, and Clinton was confident 
he could reassure “his friend Boris.” Although it 
was recognized that Russia would feel left out, it 
was clear that Russia would have no recourse and 
it was assumed that rhetorical reaffirmations of 
friendship would suffice. The Founding Act was an 
afterthought that was to act as damage control 
when Russian objections were belatedly recognized 
to be broader and deeper than originally envisaged. 

NATO expansion and its impact on Russian— 
United States (and Western) relations is far from 
settled. A great deal will depend on the future 
course of a continuing process of NATO expansion, 
the evolution of NATO, and not least the application 
and implementation of the Founding Act. It has 
considerable potential, but that potential must be 
realized. One unresolved issue is the effect of pos- 
sible later expansion of NATO membership to the 
Baltic states and even to Ukraine on Russian rela- 
tions with the West. A particularly important ques- 
tion is the future course of Russian politics, 
especially after Yeltsin. 

In 1997 there is renewed talk of a “partnership,” 
but it will be harder to realize in the wake of the 
mockery that naro enlargement has made of the 
post—cold war partnership with Russia proclaimed 
earlier by the Bush and Clinton administrations. 
That initiative is not easy to square with the con- 
ception of an undivided, reunified Europe extending 
from the Atlantic to the Urals, as celebrated at the 
Paris summit of 1990 marking the end of the cold 
war, and even reaching across the continents from 
Vancouver to Vladivostok, as Clinton and Yeltsin 
proclaimed at their first summit in April 1993. 

United States relations with Yeltsin’s Russia have 
developed sufficient resilience to withstand the neg- 
ative impact of the expansion of Nato. It is less cer- 
tain that a successor government in Moscow will be 
as complaisant. In any case, an initiative not 
designed or undertaken as United States policy 
toward Russia has become probably the single most 
important decision about, and the most important 
negative influence on, that relationship in the first 
five years of the new Russia. Managing the impact 
of that decision is probably the principal task for 
United States policy for the next five years. E 
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Russia’s Reform Effort: 


Is There Growth at the End of the Tunnel? 
MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


ta luncheon this past July in Salzburg, Aus- 

tria, Yakov Urinson, the Russian minister of 

economics, was asked about his expecta- 
tions for the Russian GDP in 1997. Echoing his 
bosses, Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin and 
President Boris Yeltsin, Urinson predicted that Rus- 
sia’s economic collapse was over and that this year 
the Gpp would finally grow by 1 to 2 percent. He 
cautioned that Russian statistics are not always 
helpful because of the difficulty of measuring the 
growth of private business and the gray sector of 
state industry. To hold their taxes to a minimum, all 
factory directors, whether in private or state-owned 
enterprises, understate their sales and profits. 

Urinson’s predecessor as economic minister, 
Yevgeny Yasin, was also present and was asked if he 
concurred, particularly since Yasin has often 
reflected a considerably more skeptical attitude. 
Yasin replied that, “No, I do not differ from the gov- 
ernment’s forecast. I expect the GDP to grow in 
1998.” This was Yasin’s diplomatic way of signaling 
that indeed he did disagree. 

That there is disagreement over how much 
weight to attach to the private business sector in 
Russia, how accurate the statistics are, and whether 
the turnaround will come in 1997, 1998, or even 
later should not come as a surprise. What is sur- 
prising is that almost six years after Boris Yeltsin’s 
reforms were set in motion, the results have been 
meager at best. 
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According to most estimates, the GDP in 1996 was 
at least one-third, some say as much as one-half, 
lower than it was in 1991. (Even electricity genera- 
tion, regarded as the most reliable indicator of eco- 
nomic growth, was down by 20 percent.) Moreover, 
most government officials—including Yasin as well 
as a number of foreign advisers—have been pre- 
dicting that the economy would turn around in the 
year to come since at least 1992 or 1993. 

Understandably, government officials must pro- 
fess allegiance to and support for their efforts, but 
even if the Russian economy should show positive 
signs of growth next year, Russia has already suf- 
fered through a minimum of five years of economic 
travail. Conditions in some of the other former 
Soviet republics are even bleaker (notably Ukraine), 
but after more than five years it is necessary to 
acknowledge that the economic reforms in Russia 
have not been the success that so many insisted 
they were for so long. Even Georgia, which has 
been wracked by civil war and bereft of a similarly 
ambitious reform program, has reported that its GDP 
grew 10 percent in both 1996 and 1997. 

Anyone attempting the transformation of so large 
and complex a country as Russia was bound to 
endure problems and setbacks. But reformers in 
Poland and China have encountered far fewer prob- 
lems and brought a much better life to their people. 
Where did the Russian reformers and their advisers 
go wrong, and if they were to do it over again, what 
should they do differently? 


THE EXCEPTION, NOT THE RULE 

Probably the biggest mistake of both the reform- 
ers and their advisers was to insist in strident terms 
that reforming Russia would be like reforming any 
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other dysfunctional economy, whether it be in Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, or Eastern Europe. These 
economists repeatedly argued, even convincing some 
politicians in the process, that there was no such 
thing as a unique economic man—a homo sovieticus. 
When confronted with economic circumstances 
such as an increase in prices or a drop in production, 
Russian decision makers would react exactly as their 
counterparts elsewhere in market societies. 

This is not entirely wrong; what it omits is that 
there may be common behavior, but only when the 
institutional and cultural environments confronting 
the two decision makers are reasonably identical. 
What is neglected, however, is that Russia has had 
such different institutional and cultural influences 
shaping the present decision-making environment. 
Not the least of these factors is that Russia endured 
30 years more of communism than any other coun- 
try. By 1992 there was almost no one around who 
remembered what a market environment was like. 

Nor does it help that even in the pre-Bolshevik 
era, Russian business practices were significantly 
different from those that prevailed in Western 
Europe and the United States. For example, a spe- 
cial decree from the czar was required before a new 
corporation could be established in Russia. By 1900 
all that was needed in most of the West was a rou- 
tine registration procedure with state authorities. 
Requiring a decree by the czar meant that the 
bureaucrats associated with the process were able 
to engage in enormous extortion and bribery. 

The virtual suspension of spending on the Soviet 
military-industrial complex also exacerbated 
Yeltsin’s reform process. Conversion to civilian 
goods production has proved to be an all but 
impossible challenge in almost all postwar 
economies, including those market economies that 
have a relatively small military establishment. Imag- 
ine then how difficult it was for a large, nonmarket 
economy where, according to Soviet President 
Mikhail Gorbachev, military expenditures were 
about 22 percent of cpp. (I discovered this summer 
while traveling on the Trans-Siberian Railroad 
through key cities like Irkutsk and Novosibirsk, 
that military expenditures were closer to 80 percent 
of industrial output in these two cities.) The end of 
the cold war and the shortfall in collecting taxes, 
which in turn required the slashing of state expen- 
ditures, have meant that almost all the factories that 
were producing military hardware were adversely 
affected. As a consequence, most factories in such 
cities are lucky if they operate as many as five days 
a month. For the most part they stand abandoned, 


resembling their counterparts in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. However, in the United States, Bridgeport 
is today the exception; Irkutsk and Novosibirsk, 
with their tens of thousands of unemployed, unem- 
ployable specialists, are the rule. Restructuring 
these monoliths and finding jobs for the unem- 
ployed would complicate the reformers’ task even 
if there were no other problems. 


PRIVATIZATION, RUSSIAN STYLE 

Strange as it may seem, privatization, an impor- 
tant aspect of the reform. process, was made more 
difficult because Russia is so rich in natural wealth. 
Normally one would expect just the opposite, and 
many countries do suffer because they are so poor 
in raw materials. But since Russia has so much nat- 
ural wealth, the decision to turn these resources 
over to private owners set off a grabbing frenzy that 
has warped not only Russia’s privatization process 
but economic reform in general. There were few 
knowledgeable officials who could resist the temp- 
tation to help themselves to some of the country’s 
rich deposits of gold, diamonds, oil, natural gas, 
aluminum, and nickel. 

Despite the temptations, the reformers insisted 
that private ownership was always superior to state 
ownership and that was the governing philosophy 
underlying the privatization effort. There was also 
the presumption that once the country’s propertles 
and businesses were privatized—especially if shares 
of the properties were distributed widely to the gen- 
eral public—it would become considerably more 
difficult for the Communists to gain support for a 
return to communism. 

Based on this reasoning, the reformers decided 
to transfer the country’s wealth as quickly as possi- 
ble to private owners. It was easy to understand 
why onetime party and government officials sud- 
denly began to vie for ownership rights. Initially 
many of them opposed the termination of state con- 
trol. But once they saw that privatization was 
inevitable, many reasoned that because they and 
their bureaucratic associates were better informed, 
they should be the ones to take charge. If they did 
not, there was always a risk that some less qualified 
and less sympathetic hustler would gain control. 
Under the circumstances, even those who started 
out with a social conscience could not resist the 
temptation. 

The reformers were so focused on overcoming 
resistance to their privatization efforts that they 
devoted only minimal attention to facilitating the 
start-up of new businesses. An effort was authorized 
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in late January 1992 to support start-up businesses. 
But after complaints from the public about the 
unsightliness of “all those street vendors” as well as 
pressure from the mafia to eliminate threats to its 
domination of Moscow business, it was suspended 
in May, just a few months after it was announced. 
This did not mean the end of new business start- 
ups, but they became more of a challenge, and state 
authorities felt fewer restraints in their insistence 
on the need for permits, licenses, and taxes. Not 
surprisingly, many would-be businesspeople in Rus- 
sia insist that it is now more difficult to open a new 
business than it was seven or eight years ago. 

This lack of emphasis on new business formation 
is perhaps the biggest contrast between the reforms 
in Russia and those in Poland and China. For 
example, after five years of reform, Poland had 1.8 
million new businesses; Russia, almost four times 
the size of Poland, had fewer than 900,000. The 
absence of a competitive market network in Russia 
that would have come from such new business for- 
mation has had significant consequences. In con- 
trast, most of the state enterprises, typically massive 
industrial complexes, had been intentionally 
designed as monopolies. Soviet central planners rea- 
soned that by avoiding needless duplication these 
large monopolies would be more efficient and lower 
cost producers than their counterparts in the West. 
This may have made sense in a centrally planned 
economy but not in a market environment. And 
however superior a private enterprise is to a state 
enterprise, the reformers failed to understand that 
when they privatized state monopolies they ended 
up with private monopolies, not a more competi- 
tive market system. 

The Poles and the Chinese were better able to 
deal with the negative consequences of the monop- 
olies because they encouraged the creation of a net- 
work of new start-up businesses. This was not 














always a foolproof solution but it helped. Having 
hundreds of competitors also made it harder for 
criminal groups to assert their control. The absence 
of such clusters of competition in Russia, especially 
in the initial phases of the reform, is at least a par- 
tial explanation for the dominance of the mafia. 


MOSCOW AT THE CENTER 

The failure to build a competitive infrastructure 
had devastating consequences for the reform effort, 
both initially and subsequently. It also affected the 
operational practices and behavior of Russian busi- 
ness institutions, which were more likely to view 
themselves as above the law and the public interest 
than their counterparts in the West. In China and 
Poland, the rapid growth of new businesses created 
a more competitive environment and a more 
acceptable code of behavior. This generated the 
higher level of output and lower level of inflation 
that a competitive environment brings, and also ~- 
served to absorb many of the workers cast off by the 
restructured state enterprises and the collapse of the 
military-industrial complex. Without such a shock 
absorber, Russias economic situation, already in a 
critical stage in 1991, became even more dysfunc- 
tional. For example, like good monopolists, the 
newly privatized Russian enterprises raised their 
prices and cut production. This contributed to the 
26-fold increase in prices and the 20 percent drop 
in GDP that crippled the country in 1992. The 
impact was particularly severe in the provinces, 
especially those regions that had been dominated 
by industries devoted almost solely to the produc- 
tion of equipment for the military. 

Moscow was not immune to the upheaval 
brought about by the end of the cold war, but it was 
able to take advantage of the fact that it was the 
country’s tax collector as well as the funnel through 
which almost all foreign investment flowed. Oddly 
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enough, the privatization process also enhanced the 
concentration of economic power in Moscow. At 
first, as the factory directors became the predomi- 
nant shareholders in their factories, it looked like 
more of the wealth would be moved out of Moscow 
to the location of the factories themselves. But by 
1995 some of the larger Moscow banks had set up 
holding companies and begun to acquire an ever- 
larger share of the country’s industrial base. This 
reversed the flow and brought control of even more 
wealth to Moscow; one Moscow banker boasted in 
November 1996 that he and six other bankers and 
their holding companies controlled 50 percent of the 
country’s nonagricultural wealth. This was an over- 
statement, but if the large energy companies also 
headquartered in Moscow, such as Gazprom and 
Lukoil, are included, then the control of the bankers 
and these two companies probably does approxi- 
mate 50 percent. 

This added to the disproportionate wealth con- 
centrated in Moscow: in 1996, 5 percent of the Rus- 
sian population living in Moscow generated 35 
percent of Russia’ cpp and controlled 70 to 80 per- 


cent of its capital. In contrast to the rich in Moscow, 


in 1995 as much as 35 percent of the Russian pop- 
ulation was below the poverty level. By 1997 that 
had fallen to 22 percent, but at the same time the 
average income of the richest 10 percent of the pop- 
ulation was 13 times that of the poorest 10 percent. 
While a source of disquiet in a society that until 
recently had a much narrower spread of income dis- 
parity, it was nonetheless an improvement over 
1996, when the income of the richest 10 percent 
was 16 times higher. 


BOTTOMED OUT, BUT NOT SPRINGING BACK 

As the income inequality statistics indicate, there 
are signs, despite some serious disparities, that per- 
haps the bottom has been reached. This does not 
mean that balance has been restored, only that the 
rate of economic and social deterioration is no 
longer accelerating and that occasionally there have 
even been some positive developments. The big 
unknown is whether the positive developments will 
‘occur frequently enough to offset some of the con- 
tinuing problems and simultaneously address some 
of the perversions and the massive theft of state 
resources that are an unfortunate part of the priva- 
tization process. 

Moscow itself provides one of the most striking 
signs that the turnaround has begun. Visitors who 
restrict themselves to Moscow often have trouble 
accepting reports that the country’s cpp is falling. 


They see traffic jams, fancy office buildings, stores 
stocked with basic and luxury goods (especially for- 
eign imports), and construction everywhere. All 
this seems to support the estimate that Moscow has 
been growing at a rate of 10 percent a year. What is 
clear however is that Moscow is atypical and that 
conditions in the rest of the country are nowhere as 
good. But there are even very disturbing signs in 
Moscow. For example, there is more begging on 
Moscow streets than ever before and the measures 
designed to cope with crime and the mafia reflect 
the inability of the city and the state so far to con- 
trol some of the less desirable aspects of the fron- 
tier environment. 

There is also the question of whether or not 
Moscow’ impressive growth and vitality benefits 
the rest of the country. A region in one part of the 
country that is booming is normally good for the 
entire country because that prosperity can serve as 
a locomotive that can pull along neighboring 
regions. But because Moscow is so dominant this 
may not be the case. Officials and businessmen in 
the provinces express a hatred for Moscow that sur- 
passes the anger that those in the provinces typi- 
cally have toward the capital. Cities outside of 
Moscow insist that because of the nature of Russia's 
taxation policies as well as the perversities of the 
privatization process, Moscow’s growth has come 
largely at their expense. As they see it, because 
Moscow sweeps in such a large percentage of their 
resources and holds for itself all but a small per- 
centage of the foreign investment that comes into 
the country, Moscow, rather than a locomotive, is 
more like a vacuum cleaner. 

Like the contrast between Moscow and the 
provinces, there is a boom and bust flavor about 
almost everything in the country today. On the 
boom side, some sectors of the economy are flour- 
ishing. Exports of Russian products are doing 
unusually well. Russia has a trade surplus exceed- 
ing $20 billion; according to some estimates the 
surplus may be as high as $40 billion. 

The reason for the uncertainty is that no one 
knows exactly how large “shuttler” imports may be. 
Shuttlers are Russians and now Chinese who bring 
in billions of dollars of consumer good products in 
their personal baggage and then sell those products 
in the outdoor markets without registering with 
customs. These imports are a major reason why for- 
eign products still make up as much as 60 percent 
of all the consumer goods sold in the country. They 
have swamped domestic manufacturers who, like 
their counterparts in the military-industrial com- 
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plex, are effectively bankrupt. In other societies this 
would mean closure, but not in Russia, where many 
of the institutions essential to the proper function- 
ing of a market system are absent or still in their 
infancy. Recently Russian consumers have begun to 
demand more homegrown merchandise, but as yet 
not enough to make much difference in the macro- 
economic picture. 

- Amid the general gloom there are some sectors 
of the economy in addition to Moscow that are also 
booming, but this is due more to increased involve- 
ment with the foreign business world. Russia's 
metal industry, for example, has struck it rich 
despite the collapse of the military-industrial com- 
plex. With the loss of its major customer, the met- 
allurgical industry suffered initially but gradually 
found export opportunities. Today nonfer- 
rous metals like aluminum, along with 
exports of oul and natural gas, are the main 





the words of one of the company’s vice presidents, 
“The consequence of these tax burdens is that com- 
panies with operations profiles like Mars L-L.C. can 
never make a profit in Russia.” 


IMPLEMENTING REAL REFORM 


More foreign investment would certainly con- 
tribute to the economic recovery the government 
has been promising, but if the transition succeeds 
it will be because the Russians themselves have 
come to believe that it is time to invest in Russia. 
This will happen only when the economic and 
political situation has stabilized, crime has been 
contained, and there are investment opportunities 
that will produce attractive returns. Perhaps the 
most promising news is that Yeltsin himself may 
have come to understand this, which led to 
the addition of Boris Nemtsov and Anatoli 
Chubais to his government as first deputy 


reason why Russia has.such a large trade There isa prime ministers in March 1997. Nemtsov in 
surplus. In 1995 and 1996, for example, boom and particular seems to understand that his first 
the United States imported almost $1 bil- bust flavor priority must be to undo the damage that 
lion annually of Russian aluminum. about almost has been done by the preceding Yeltsin gov- 

Foreign investors have also become everything in ernments, including the problems caused by 
keenly interested in Russia. It is regarded the privatization campaign and tight money 
as a potentially rich emerging market, and the country policy designed to curb the hyperinflation 
since April 1996 the index of stocks sold in today. of 1992. (Ironically, Chubais was very much 


the Russian stock market has more than 
doubled. Several American investment 
funds investing in Russia have had the best growth 
records of any United States investment funds. 
Direct foreign investment in Russian companies 
and Russian manufacturing has been much more 
modest. Excluding the energy sector, in 1996 for- 
eign investors put as little as $2 billion into Russian 
operations. Nonetheless, many Western firms are 
actively seeking to expand their exports to Russia. 
Proctor and Gamble, General Electric, Mars, 
Polaroid, Kodak, Otis Elevator (a division of United 
Technology), Coca-Cola, Pepsi-Cola, McDonald's, 
and all the tobacco companies have sales to Russia 
that often exceed $100 million a year. However, they 
all must come to terms in one way or another with 
the Russian mafia and the arbitrary use of taxes and 
permits by corrupt local and national authorities. In 
the case of Mars, for example, after sales increased 
from $200,000 in 1990 to $300 million in 1993, the 
company decided that to guarantee itself enough 
product to sell within Russia, it had to invest $150 
million in the construction of two factories not far 
from Moscow. Once built the factories became a tar- 
get for all forms of government extortion, including 
18 different taxes totaling $60 million in 1996. In 





involved in both efforts; he was the admin- 
istrator of the privatization effort.) 
While Russian spokesmen point with pride to the 
fact that inflation in 1996 had been reduced to 22 
percent and 80 percent of the state sector had been 
privatized, what they usually neglect to mention is 
that to stop inflation the government had to insti- 
tute a tight money policy that pushed real interest 
rates up above 200 percent a year. In the resulting 
liquidity crisis few businesses have been able to pay 
their bills to suppliers, their wages to their workers, 
and their taxes to the government. Factories are 
lucky if they receive 10 percent of their bills in 
rubles rather than in barter or no payment at all. 
Workers go on average without their wages for three 
to four months at a time, and federal tax collection 
frequently reaches only 9 percent of the GDP, a sig- 
nificantly low rate of collection. This in turn has 
made it impossible for the state to pay its bills. In the 
absence of effective bankruptcy law, it has become 
standard practice for the government as well as the 
private sector to default on their obligations. 
Nemtsov and his associates immediately recog- 
nized the problem and launched a coordinated 
campaign to resolve it. First, they used the govern- 
ments 40 percent share of ownership in Gazprom 
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to force its management to pay its overdue tax bill 
of $2.6 billion. Gazprom initially refused, claiming 
with some justification that because it had not been 
paid by its customers, including the national gov- 
ernment, it lacked the cash. As the pressure 
increased and Nemtsov began to hint that he might 
fire the Gazprom management, Gazprom decided 
to seek a loan from a German-French coalition of 
bankers. It is poor management policy to borrow 
money to pay operational expenses (where will the 
money come from to pay the next tax bill?) but this 
loan did resolve the immediate crisis. 

Whatever the long-run consequences for 
Gazprom, the payment of its back taxes was an 
important victory. First, it was a warning to other 
large enterprises that if Gazprom was no longer 
immune from paying its bills (heretofore it had 
been protected by Prime Minister Chernomyrdin, 
who before becoming prime minister had been the 
director of Gazprom), then other companies were 
vulnerable as well. Second, with the tax proceeds 
the government was finally able to pay all the coun- 
try’s pensioners, who had not received their pen- 
sions for several months. 

Nemtsov’ staff has also begun to restructure UES, 
the country’s monopoly electric utility. It has 
announced that it will give a 30 percent discount to 
those who pay their electric bills on time and will 
cut off electricity to those who fail to pay with 
rubles. This, like the Gazprom effort, is intended to 
force the public to pay its bills with cash rather than 
default or pay in kind. 

Each time the reformers succeed in one of their 
struggles, it enhances their credibility and their 
future chances of success. But there are many bat- 
tles ahead. They must restore credibility to the bid- 
ding process so that the same old bankers don't win 
the same old way by rigging bids. Somehow the 
holdings of the seven large bankers in Moscow must 
be diluted and spread over a broader circle of own- 
ers, and the original bankers must be made to pay 
more to the state for their earlier cut-rate purchases. 

Sooner or later there must also be a serious 
shrinkage of the size and role of the government 
bureaucracy. The collapse of the central planning 
system has certainly helped; many government 
bureaucratic positions were simply eliminated. But 
an obstructionist bureaucratic system that traces its 
roots back to the chinovnik system of the czarist era 
is not easily done away with. These petty officials 
and inspectors operate on the realistic assumption 
that they will be in their posts long after the 


Nicholas IIs, the Khrushchevs, the Gorbachevs, and 
the Yeltsins have been forgotten. Not surprisingly, 
they do all they can to protect themselves and what 
they see as the bureaucracy’s, not society's, basic 
needs and interests. 


A TOTAL OVERHAUL 

It is unrealistic to presume that Russia will 
quickly upend centuries of cultural patterns of 
behavior. It is not even clear that the majority of 
Russians feel that such change is desirable. Even so, 
with effective leadership the Russian economy can 
begin to revive and produce more. Two of the lead- 
ership’s major priorities must be to curb the activi- 
ties of the mafia and reduce government corruption 
and arbitrariness. The promised revision and sim- 
plification of the tax code, if passed, will help 
address both problems. As it is, the transaction cost 
of doing business (paying off the mafia and bribing 
the tax collectors) is so high that many normally 
profitable businesses find it impossible to operate ' 
profitably. Similarly, much remains to be done in 
agriculture; less than 5 percent of the land has been 
turned over to private family farming. And if the 
leadership is to succeed in revitalizing the economy, 
it will have to give pride of place to new business 
start-ups—initially at least in the private service sec- 
tor. The government will also have to succeed in its 
efforts to convince the public and private sectors to 
pay their bills in rubles rather than in kind. 

When such dreams become realities, Russia will 
begin to function like a normal economy, and we 
will know what is profitable and what is not. As of 
now such assertions are not meaningful because 
there is no precise way of accurately determining 
which accounts payable and accounts receivable 
will be paid and which price-earnings ratios are 
realistic. 

The new reformers brought in with Nemtsov 
and Chubais seem fully aware of what needs to be 
done and in several instances they have moved 
with ingenuity and boldness to make up for past 
mistakes. Given the enormity of the cynicism and 
the warped, dysfunctional patterns of behavior that 
earlier reforms have generated, however, redress 
will not come easily. There are some recent indica- 
tions of at least a partial turnaround, but these 
efforts are almost always encumbered with the 
counterproductive byproducts of the previous mis- 
begotten reform efforts. Undoing all this and 
evolving into a normal market economy still lies 
ahead. a 
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in Russian politics. The first five years of the 

post-Soviet Russian state represented a tran- 
sitional phase in which the political rules of the 
game remained uncertain and contested as a new 
Russian polity emerged from the remnants of a col- 
lapsed Soviet regime. This era of polarized, revolu- 
tionary politics began to wind down after the 
adoption of a new constitution in 1993 and ended 
soon after Russias 1996 presidential election. The 
1996 election demonstrated that all major political 
actors in Russia had acquiesced to a new, albeit 
minimal, set of rules of political competition in 
which popular elections were recognized as the 
only legitimate means to political power. In other 
words, Russia had completed its transition to an 
electoral democracy. 

But electoral democracies are not liberal democ- 
racies; elections are only one component of a fully 
consolidated democracy. In the transition from a 
communist regime to an electoral democracy, Rus- 
sian policymakers have made choices about both 
political and economic reform that have impeded 
rather than promoted the development of other 
components of a liberal democracy, components 
that include a balanced separation of powers 
between the executive and legislative branches of 
government as well as between central and regional 
governments; a structured party system; a vibrant 
civil society; and the rule of law. Legacies from the 
Soviet experience also continue to inhibit the emer- 
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gence of these components of a liberal democracy. 

In the last year, little progress can be observed in 
the development of these other institutions. If 1996 
punctuated a successful transition to an electoral 
democracy, 1997 marked a rather unimpressive 
beginning to the construction and consolidation of 
a liberal democracy. Over time, the lack of progress 
in liberal democratic consolidation may even 
threaten the sanctity of elections as an institution 
of Russia’s new political order. 


POSTPONED DEMOCRACY IN THE FIRST REPUBLIC 

The euphoric moment immediately after Boris 
Yeltsin and the democrats’ triumph over the hard- 
liners’ coup attempt in August 1991 opened a win- 
dow of opportunity to design new democratic 
institutions in a newly independent Russia. The 
opportunity was wasted. Yeltsin did take some 
important first steps toward transforming the Soviet 
political system when he banned the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, subordinated Soviet min- 
istries to the Russian state, and most dramatically, 
in December 1991, dissolved the Soviet Union. At 
the same time, Yeltsin failed to take several other 
key steps. He did not push for ratification of a new 
constitution, he refrained from holding a postcom- 
munist “founding election,” he refused to create his 
own political party as a way to institutionalize sup- 
port for his reforms in society, and he did not dis- 
mantle many Soviet-era government institutions. 
Each of these nondecisions critically impeded the 
development of new democratic institutions in Rus- 
sia’s first republic. 

Eager to avoid what they perceived as Soviet Pres- 
ident Mikhail Gorbachev’ mistake of putting poli- 
tics before economics, Yeltsin’s team concentrated its 
energies on dismantling the Soviet command econ- 
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omy and creating a new Russian market system. 
Many in Yeltsin's new government believed that eco- 
nomic’ transformation was a precondition for 
democracy. Without private property, Russian voters 
had no private political rights to defend. The most 
vocal proponents of this logic advocated a Pinochet- 
type dictatorship as an interim regime between com- 
mand communism and capitalist democracy. 

This series of nondecisions about Russian politi- 
cal institutions fueled ambiguity, stalemate, and con- 
flict between the federal and subnational units of the 
state, and then more saliently between the president 
and the Congress of People’s Deputies. Federal prob- 
lems arose first. Immediately after the August 1991 
coup attempt, the republic of Chechnya declared its 
independence and Tatarstan soon followed. Nego- 

-tiations over a federal arrangement dragged on with- 
out resolution into the summer of 1993, 
prompting several other republics as well 





by the people in December 1993. After years of 
ambiguity, Russia had a new set of formal rules for 
organizing politics, accepted by the majority of the 
population and by all strategic political actors. 

The constitution spelled out solutions to the two 
institutional ambiguities that had plagued the Rus- 
sian state during its first two years of existence. 
Regarding Russia’s federal structure, the new consti- 
tution specified that all constituent elements were to 
enjoy equal rights in relations with the center. All 
subnational governments except one—Chechnya— 
accepted the basic federal framework outlined in the 
constitution. The constitution also provided the legal 
basis for a strong presidential system that has inor- 
dinate executive power compared to Western con- 
stitutions. Despite this imbalance, the adoption of the 
new constitution helped to set the ground rules on 
political competition between the executive 
and legislative branches of government. 


as oblasts (provinces) to make their own Elections Yeltsin’s decree and constitution estab- 
declarations of independence. Sere lished that the lower house of parliament 

This constitutional crisis between center PPS and the office of the presidency would be 
and periphery might have erupted into have become filled by popular elections. In December 
armed conflict had the stalemate between the only game 1993, Russian voters elected officials to the 
executive and legislative branches not in town. newly created State Duma in the first 


proved to be even more dire. Price liberal-- 
ization and the beginning of radical eco- 

nomic reform in January 1992 provided the first 
issue of major disagreement between the congress 
and the president. With no formal or even informal 
institutions to structure relations between the two, 
polarization ensued. During the summer of 1993, in 
preparing for the tenth Congress of People’s 
Deputies, legislators drafted a series of constitutional 
amendments that would have liquidated Russia's 
presidential office altogether. To preempt their plans, 
Yeltsin dissolved the congress in September. When 
congress leaders and Yeltsin's own vice president 
resisted, Russia suddenly had two heads of state and 
two governments, each claiming sovereign author- 
ity over the other. In a replay of 1991, this standoff 
ended only after Yeltsin militarily defeated the 
opposing “government” in October. Democracy in 
Russia had failed once again. 


THE “SECOND” RUSSIAN REPUBLIC 

Ironically, the tragic events of October 1993 cre- 
ated another window of opportunity for democracy, 
albeit under less favorable conditions than before. 
In his decree dissolving the Congress of People’s 
Deputies, Yeltsin also called for immediate elections 
for a new parliament and a referendum to adopt a 
new constitution. This new basic law was ratified 


national elections in Russia since the col- 

lapse of the Soviet Union. Two years later, 
Russian citizens voted again in parliamentary elec- 
tions in which opposition parties won a majority. In 
two rounds of voting in June and July 1996, they 
elected a president—the first time Russians had ever 
directly selected their head-of state. Despite calls for 
delay and postponement, these last two elections 
were held on time and under law—law drafted and 
approved through a democratic procedure by elected 
officials. While barely 50 percent of eligible voters 
turned out in 1993, large majorities participated in 
the 1995 and 1996 elections; 65 percent of all eligi- 
ble voters in the 1995 Duma elections, and nearly 70 
percent in both rounds of the presidential vote. 
While electoral violations tainted all three elections, 
especially the presidential vote, all participants 
accepted the election results. 

After Yeltsin's inauguration in 1996, parliament 
approved his candidate for prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, by an overwhelming majority. This 
too was a first, since Russia’ elected parliament had 
never before approved the executive's choice for 
prime minister under the procedures outlined in a 
legitimate constitution. 

Finally, throughout the fall of 1996, more than 
50 gubernatorial elections were held throughout 
Russia, the vast majority of which were recognized 





as free and fair by the major participants. That com- 
munist and nationalist candidates won roughly the 
same number of governorships as Yeltsin loyalists 
suggests that these regional elections were not only 
free and fair but competitive as well. 

This series of democratic achievements is 
remarkable, especially when compared with other 
periods of Russias history: the confrontational and 
ultimately bloody politics of the first years of the 
new Russian state, the 70 years of totalitarian rule 
under the Communists, and the hundreds of years 
of autocratic government under the czars. Russias 
second republic—the political system in place since 
1993—-seems to meet Joseph Schumpeter'’s mini- 
malist definition of a democratic system: “the insti- 
tutional arrangement for arriving at political 
decisions in which individuals acquire the power to 
decide by means of a competitive struggle for the 
people’s vote.” Elections appear to have become the 


only game in town. 


MISSING COMPONENTS 

Ironically, the historical process by which Russia 
has established an electoral democracy has also cre- 
ated impediments to the consolidation of a full- 
fledged liberal democracy. Especially when 
understood in the context of Russias ongoing eco- 
nomic transformation, several institutions and orga- 
nizations usually present in consolidated 
democracies are either weak or unconsolidated in 
contemporary Russia. 

For example, while the popular ratification of 
Russia’s first post-Soviet constitution in December 
1993 marked a major milestone in Russia’ transition 
from Communist rule, the checks and balances 
within the constitution are still underdeveloped. 
Some rules, however flawed, are better than no rules 
at all. By spelling out the political rules of the game, 
the constitution has facilitated, regulated, and nor- 
malized relations between the president, the gov- 
ernment, and the legislature. Significantly, 
extra-constitutional crises such as the October 1993 
tragedy have not occurred regarding executive-leg- 
islative relations. 

At the same time, Russia’s new basic law gives too 
much power to the presidency and too little power 
to the Duma, in effect creating a superpresidential 
system. In principle, the Duma is Russia’s primary 
legislative organ at the national level. It has the 
power to draft laws, to approve or disapprove of the 
president’ prime minister, and to ratify or reject the 
national budget. In practice, however, presidential 
veto and decree power have made the executive 
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branch the primary source of new laws and rules. 
Likewise, the bizarre procedure for Duma votes of 
no confidence gives the legislative branch little or 
no control over the government. If the Duma rejects 
the presidents candidate for prime minister three 
times, then the president has the right to dissolve 
the Duma and call for new elections—a procedure 
that can also be used during budgetary impasses. 

The constitution did not result from negotiation 
between different political forces in Russian society 
but was hastily crafted by Yeltsin and his advisers 
during the crisis period in the fall of 1993. At the 
time, Yeltsin and his allies sought to create a central 
and autonomous executive authority since they 
believed that a strong presidential system could 
institute radical economic reform more expediently 
than a parliamentary system. Because democracy 
was not a high priority at that time, Yeltsin was will- 
ing to undermine the principle of separation of 
powers in the name of giving greater priority to 
market reform. Yeltsin’s team also knew that it 
could hold on to the presidential office legally at 
least until 1996, whereas it was uncertain whether 
“reformers” could win a majority in the new legis- 
lature. These short-term calculations about eco- 
nomic reform have had long-term consequences for 
democratic consolidation. 

In contrast to executive-legislative relations in 
Moscow, separation of powers between national and 
subnational governments (republics, oblasts, krais, 
and okrugs) within the Russian Federation appears 
to be more balanced, if still ambiguously defined. 
Throughout the postcommunist period, the Russian 
central state has demonstrated a limited capacity to 
assert its authority over regional governments. 

The center demonstrated its weakness most dra- 
matically in the Chechen war. After nearly two 
years of fighting during which 100,000 Russian cit- 
izens lost their lives, Russian soldiers went home in 
defeat. Even in less dramatic assertions of central 
power over local authority, such as the proposal to 
give presidential representatives more control over 
federal financial transfers to regional governments, 
the center has been consistently defeated. 

The direct elections of regional executives in the 
fall of 1996 have given governors more local auton- 
omy and legitimacy. Likewise, the 1995 reorganiza- 
tion of the Federal Council, under which governors 
and regional Duma chairs now constitute all the seats 
in this upper chamber of Russia’s parliament, has also 
fortified regional power. Whether out of principle or 
necessity, federalism, political decentralization, and 
local self-government appear to be taking hold. 
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In the long run, these precedent-setting victories 
by Russia’s regions may ensure the viability of fed- 
eralism as the only legitimate form of national gov- 
ernment in Russia. But in the short run local 
autonomy has not always proved beneficial to 
democratic consolidation, since many of Russia’s 
republican presidents and oblast governors rule 
with an iron hand even if they are elected. 


A NASCENT PARTY SYSTEM | 

In pluralist democracies, parties traditionally 
serve as the principal institution that mediates soci- 
etal interests in the state. In Russia, however, par- 
ties to date have played only a marginal role in 
interest mediation. 

As planned, the proportional representation ele- 
ment of Russias mixed electoral system helped to 
stimulate new party formation in the parliamentary 
elections in 1993 and again in 1995. 
Despite these gains, Russias party system 
remains fragmented and not deeply 
rooted in society or the state. Russia still 
has too many ineffective parties and too 
few effective ones. In 1993, 13 parties 
competed for seats on the proportional 
representation list; in 1995, 43 parties 
made the ballot. The 1995 parliamentary 
vote may have induced consolidation, 
since only 4 of these 43 parties received 
5 percent of the vote, the minimum 
needed to win seats through proportional repre- 
sentation. Yet all these parliamentary parties have 
marginal influence and uncertain futures. 

Our Home Is Russia, the political group found- 
ed by Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin and 
most closely identified with the current Yeltsin gov- 
ernment, is endowed with significant financial 
resources, open state support, and modest regional 
organization. Having captured 10 percent of the 
popular vote in the 1995 Duma elections as well as 
a handful of directly elected seats, Our Home also 
boasts the largest pro-reform faction in the Duma. 

However, since the 1995 vote Our Home is Rus- 
sia has achieved little by way of party organization. 
Aside from functioning as the current “party of 
power,” Our Home has no clear raison d’étre; the 
party has no distinct ideological platform, includes 
a wide range of personalities who have little reason 
to be together, and lacks grassroots support. Like 
earlier “parties of power” in recent Russian history, 
Our Home could easily disintegrate if Cher- 
nomyrdin, its chairman, falls from government 
power. In 1997, fierce battles between the party 
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leaders have threatened to tear the party apart. 

Grigori Yavlinsky’s Yabloko, the one reformist 
party not connected to the government that won 
seats through the proportional system in both 1993 
and 1995, most closely resembles a proto-party, 
complete with a parliamentary faction, grassroots 
regional organizations, and internal democratic pro- 
cedures. However, Yabloko’ small faction in the par- 
liament and minor penetration of government bodies 
outside of St. Petersburg and Moscow will assign the 
nascent party a marginal role in Russian politics for 
the near future. Significantly, in the 50 gubernatorial 
elections conducted during the fall of 1996, Yabloko 
ran a handful of candidates and won only one race. 

The recent elevation of Boris Nemtsov to the post 
of first deputy prime minister also creates electoral 
problems for Yavlinsky, since the two politicians are 
similar in ideas, age, and even appearance. Some 
leaders within Yabloko have even sug- 
gested that their party should reach out 
to Nemtsov as a way to survive. Inter- 
nally, Yabloko continues to be plagued 
by an ideological identity crisis as one 
faction thinks the party should be liberal 
(in the European sense), while another 
faction has advocated a social democratic 
orientation. 

Only the Communist Party of the Rus- 
sian Federation (cPpRF) looks like a real 
national party with a well-defined and 
loyal base, a clear ideological orientation, and a long 


_history and strong tradition of party organization. 


One wonders, however, if this party has survived 
solely because of inertia and nostalgia. In the Duma, 
the Communist Party has not demonstrated a pro- 
clivity for legislating on behalf of its constituents, 
despite being the largest parliamentary faction. On 
the contrary, since losing the 1996 presidential elec- 
tion, the cprF has grown increasingly cooperative 
with the government, signaling a real rapprochement 
between old and new political elites who originate 
from the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Ideologically, the party has not progressed: Rus- 
sia’s former Communists are still communists. After 
1989, red communists in Eastern Europe quickly 
became pink social democrats, transforming their 
organizations into left-of-center opposition parties. 
While critical of aspects of capitalism, these parties 
were nonetheless modern and progressive, endors- 
ing the transition to the market. In contrast, Rus- 
sian communists have remained traditional and 
regressive, championing a nostalgic vision of the 
past rather than an alternative program for the 


future. Recent attempts by the Communist Party's 
central leadership to modernize have stimulated 
radical resistance within the party’ rank and file. A 
split between radicals and moderates might be in 
the offing before the next elections. 


PARTY WEAKNESSES 

The causes of party weakness in Russia are many 
and diverse. At a most fundamental level, 70 years 
of Communist Party rule have created a strong 
allergic reaction within Russian society to party pol- 
itics. After quitting the Soviet Communist Party in 
1990, Yeltsin vowed never to become a member of a 
party again. Many in Russia share his sentiment. 
Dating even before Communist rule, Russia had 
only a splash of experience with competitive party 
politics right before the Bolshevik revolution. While 
other East European countries could revive old par- 
ties from the precommunist past, Russia had no 
party history or culture to resurrect. 

A second impediment to party development is 
related to the scale of socioeconomic transforma- 
tion under way in Russia today. If transitions to 
democracy in capitalist countries involve primarily 
the transformation of the political system, transi- 
tions from communist rule must alter both the 
political and economic systems. In doing so, suc- 
cessful postcommunist transformations destroy old 
classes, create new interest groups, and confuse, at 
least temporarily, most everyone else living through 
the transition. Under these circumstances, interest 
cleavages are fashioned more by general attitudes 
about the transformation process than by particu- 
lar economic, social, or even ethnic concerns. 

In Russia between 1990 and 1996, political situ- 
ations and electoral choices have been polarized 
into two camps: those for change and those for the 
old system—or as they are called in Russia, 
“democrats” and “communists.” (Of course, the 
“democratic” camp contains many antidemocratic 
forces and the “communist” camp contains many 
anticommunists.) More conventional cleavages— 
cleavages that demarcate the contours of stable 
party systems—will emerge only after consolidation 
of the new economic and political systems. 

However, the long shadow of Russia’s authori- 
tarian history and the structure of its society can- 
not be blamed entirely for the lack of party 
development in Russia today. Institutional factors 
are also important. As in all presidential systems, 
Russia’s strong executive system has downgraded 
the importance of political parties. In Russia this 
institutional constraint on parties has been even 
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more pronounced since parties do not control the 
formation of the government or even structure the 
presidential vote. Yeltsin is an “independent,” and 
his executive administration and government are 
insulated from party influence. Of the current list 
of top presidential contenders for 2000—former 
General Aleksandr Lebed, Moscow Mayor Yuri 
Luzhkov, Deputy Prime Minister Boris Nemtsov, 
and Communist Party leader Gennadi Zyuganov— 
only Zyuganov has a real party affiliation. 

Likewise, few executive leaders at the oblast, 
krai, and republic levels have open party affiliations. 
During the cascade of elections of regional execu- 
tives in the fall of 1996, in which 52 leaders were 
chosen, political parties played only a marginal role 
in selecting and endorsing candidates. Several 
newly elected governors, including such prominent 
partisans as Aleksandr Rutskoi, renounced their 
party credentials after winning election. Most of the 
regional legislatures are dominated by local “parties 
of power” with no ideological affiliation and strong 
ties to local executive heads. 

In sum, a nascent party system has emerged in 
Russia; it is a system that is fragmented, Moscow-cen- 
tric, and thereby peripheral to the organization and 
articulation of interests in Russia’ political system. 


A CIVIL SOCIETY. . . 

Russian society has undergone a radical reorgani- 
zation in parallel with Russia’s economic transfor- 
mation. Yeltsin’ policies to create a market economy 
based on private property stimulated the emergence 
of a new set of economic interest groups and chal- 
lenged economic groups from the Soviet ancien 
régime. The centralized legacy of the Soviet com- 
mand economy, in combination with the sequence 
of liberalization and the kind of privatization under- 
taken during the first years of Russian economic 
reform, has produced a small and concentrated eco- 
nomic elite that has dominated the state, and has 
pushed other lobby groups and civic organizations 
to the margins of Russian politics. 

Through this transition, the oil and gas sector 
has sustained its dominant role in the economy. Of 
all economic entities from the Soviet era, Gazprom 
has weathered the transition to the market least 
scathed. The company has preserved its monopo- 
listic control over the transport and distribution 
system of all of Russia’s natural gas, making it the 
most profitable conglomerate in the country. In fact, 
each of Russia’s dozen major oil companies ranks 
among the 20 most lucrative companies in the new 
Russian economy. Other natural monopolies such 
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as electricity, communications, transportation (air 
and rail), and precious metal extraction have also 
fared well in the new market order and have 
emerged as the core of blue-chip companies on 
Russia’s stock exchange. 

As these “old” raw materials exporters and inter- 
nal monopolies from the Soviet era have survived the 
transition to the market, so have new banks, fueled 
by inflation, ruble devaluation, and state budgetary 
transfers, thrived during the transition. Having 
amassed quick cash assets in the first two years of 
liberalization, new banks such as Alpha Bank, 
Menatep, Inkombank, and Oneksimbank moved 
into acquiring productive properties during a fire sale 
of the states most lucrative assets in a program 
euphemistically called “loans for shares.” Under this 
1994 plan, virtually every major bank acquired an oil 
company, a precious metals mine, or a national tele- 
vision network. Some managed a stake in all three. 

Bank acquisition of resource extraction enter- 
prises marked a new phase in the organization of 
Russia’s economy as a small handful of actors 
acquired a phenomenal proportion of Russia’s pro- 
ductive assets. These new financial actors formed 
financial-industrial groups (Fics): vertically inte- 
grated corporate structures in which a large finan- 
cial institution with close ties to the state anchors 
an array of trading companies and industrial enter- 
prises. Once a critical size has been reached, these 
conglomerates have the ability to grow exponen- 
tially as recently acquired properties are leveraged 
to acquire new properties. Unofficially, experts in 
1996 estimated that Russias eight largest Fics con- 
trolled between 25 and 30 percent of Russia’s GNP. 

A concentrated, centralized capitalist class inti- 
mately if not parasitically tied to the state typically 
does not nurture the development of liberal and 
pluralist political institutions. Moreover, presiden- 
tial systems tend to privilege big business lobbies 
and disadvantage mass-based organizations that are 
better equipped to lobby legislatures than execu- 
tives. Russia is no different. 

In return for financing Yeltsin’s reelection cam- 
paign in 1996, these plutocrats obtained direct “rep- 
resentation” within the Russian government 
without having to work through intermediary orga- 
nizations such as parties or the legislature. Prime 
Minister Chernomyrdin 1s the former chairman of 
Gazprom, Russia’s largest company. With Cher- 
nomyrdin at the helm of government, the state has 
rarely acted against the interests of the oil and gas 
sector. Russian bankers are also well represented in 
the current government. Their most powerful ally 
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is Anatoli Chubais, appointed Yeltsin's chief of staff 
after the 1996 election and then reappointed first 
deputy prime minister in the new government in 
March 1997. As the former head of the State Priva- 
tization Committee, Chubais has been closely tied 
to Russia’s new financiers from the beginning. 
Vladimir Potanin, the former head of the powerful 
financial group Oneksimbank, became first deputy 
prime minister for a brief period after the 1996 elec- 
tion, and Boris Berezovsky, the head of the trading 
company Logovaz, was given the position of deputy 
chairman of the Security Council. 

Small businesses and start-up companies have 
been most hurt by the kind of capitalism emerging in 
Russia. Exorbitant taxes, inflation, the lack of liber- 
alization at the local level, the mafia, and the consol- 


_ idation of large financial groups occupying monopoly 


control over many markets have combined to create 
an unfriendly environment for small businesses. 
Consequently, this economic interest group, the 
backbone of many consolidated democracies, is 
weak, disorganized, and depoliticized in Russia. 
Labor is also disoriented and disorganized in the 
midst of Russia’s economic transformation. Old 
Soviet trade unions, once a tool of control for the 
Soviet Communist Party, have been slow to reorga- 
nize to meet the new challenges of capitalism. The 
Federation of Independent Free Trade Unions (FNPR), 
which claims over 50 million members, still in most 
cases defends the interests of directors rather than 
workers. As the interests of management and labor 
diverge, the FNPR has gradually lost its credibility with 
both groups, making it politically inconsequential. 
Independent trade unions have yet to fill the void. 


. » -OR AN A-CIVIL SOCIETY? 

Noneconomic social organizations have fared no 
better. Participation in overt political activity by 
civic groups peaked as early as 1990 as part of the 
nationwide anticommunist movement Since then, 
independent civic groups have played a smaller role 
in the organization and conduct of state policy. The 
ability of civic groups to articulate and lobby for 
their interests in Russia’s postcommunist era has 
been impeded by the same factors retarding party 
development more generally: structural changes in 
the economy and society, delayed development of 
pluralist institutions, especially the weakness of rep- 
resentative institutions, and the commensurate 
ascendancy of executive power. 

In particular, Russia’s underdeveloped party sys- 
tem has inhibited the abilities of civic organizations 
to influence the state. By the time parties began to 


play a more substantial role in politics after the 
1993 parliamentary elections, the disconnect 
between political society and civic society was 
nearly total; civic organizations saw no benefit from 
participating in the electoral process while political 
parties discerned no electoral benefit from catering 
to allegedly small and ineffective civic groups. 
Instead of a civil society concerned with influenc- 
ing the state, Russia has developed an “a-civil” soci- 
ety concerned with insulating itself from the state. 

To date, a small handful of superwealthy eco- 
nomic elites have organized politically to pursue 
their interests, while groups constituting the rest of 
Russia’ evolving economic and civil society remain 
weak, disorganized, and therefore marginal to polit- 
ical processes and outcomes. This growing gap 
between the state and society constitutes a real 
threat to the emergence of a stable and liberal 
democracy in Russia. 

In the evolution of other democracies, well- 
organized business interests have assumed dis- 
proportionate influence over the state during 
periods of rapid industrialization or capital accu- 
mulation. Mass-based interest groups have typi- 
cally gained access to the state much later. In the 
United States, excluded mass-based groups— 
minorities, women, and labor—fought for enfran- 
chisement through the independent court system. 
Regrettably, this key set of independent institu- 
tions does not yet exist in Russia: The Soviet 
legacy, of course, has impeded the development of 
the rule of law; the Soviet Communist regime 
accorded the courts no autonomy whatsoever. 
Since 1991, the idea of an independent judiciary 
has been supported in theory by virtually every 
major political force in Russia, but only a few pos- 
itive steps have been made. 

Russia’s first Constitutional Court relinquished 
its authority as arbitrator between the president and 
parliament in 1993 when the head of the court, 
Valeri Zorkin, unequivocally sided with Yeltsin's 
defenders during the October crisis. For a year 
thereafter the court ceased to function, and con- 
vened again only after Yeltsin had expanded the 
number of justices to dilute the voice of his oppo- 
nents. Since reconvening, the court has made few 
important decisions. 

Courts at lower levels are only slowly being 
revamped to deal with the new challenges of a mar- 
ket economy and a democratic polity. The rule of 
law has also become weaker regarding criminal and 
civil matters. The combination of a weak state and 
an incompetent judicial system has produced a 
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sense of anarchy in Russia, a situation alien and 
frightening to a population accustomed to a pow- 
erful authoritarian state. Popular cries for law and 
order, in turn, threaten to undermine individual lib- 
erties and human rights. 


PROGRESS OR STAGNATION? 

Superpresidentialism, ambiguous federalism, the 
weakness of political parties and labor and civic 
organizations, the inordinate strength of big busi- 
ness, and the virtual absence of the rule of law rep- 
resent major blemishes on Russia's nascent 
democracy. In 1997, Russia’s political system has 
made little progress in addressing these flaws. The 
year has passed, however, without erupting into a 
major political crisis; the president has not been 
held hostage, the parliament has not been bombed, 
and tanks have not invaded a regional capital. Sta- 
bility, however, does not always signal progress, but 
can instead indicate stagnation. Remember the tran- 
quil years of the Brezhnev era? 

_ In bemoaning Russias slow start in consolidat- 
ing a liberal democracy, we must not forget the 
important progress made in establishing an elec- 
toral democracy in Russia. In the last years of Gor- 
bachev’s rule and the first years of Yeltsin’ rule, all 
of Russia’s important political players could not 
agree on a set of rules of the game for regulating 
and organizing political competition. Since 1993, 
however, most Russian politicians have agreed to 
one critical principle—the assumption of political 
power through the ballot box. In comparison to the 
hundreds of years of authoritarian tradition in Rus- 
sia, the creation of an electoral democracy repre- 
sents a major milestone. 

Elections alone do not a democracy make. But 
the institution of elections can provide conditions 
for the development of other components of a lib- 
eral democracy. Obviously, big businesses and pow- 
erful executives, unchecked by countervailing 
political forces or institutions, can manipulate elec- 
toral processes and influence electoral outcomes. At 
the same time, free and fair elections provide the 
opportunity of access to state power for mass-based 
organizations and individual citizens no matter how 
powerful political incumbents and economic elites 
might look. When understood in a longer time 
frame, the elections of 1993, 1995, and 1996 may 
have more far-reaching consequences than are 
immediately obvious. By helping to establish elec- 
tions as the only game in town, these first post- 
communist elections may provide the means for 
democratic renewal in Russia in the future. E 
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The Pitfalls of Russian Superpresidentialism 


M. STEVEN FISH 


ne of the most salient and consequential 
() features of the Russian political system is 
superpresidentialism, best understood as a 
constitutional order that provides for an extraordi- 
narily strong president and a relatively weak legis- 
lature. In a superpresidential system, the president 
enjoys the power to legislate by decree, to deter- 
mine the composition of the government, and to 
shield the executive branch from parliamentary 
scrutiny. In Russia, as in some other countries with 
superpresidentialism, the president not only enjoys 
a great deal of constitutionally derived power; he 
also lords over a sprawling, multilayered, and mul- 
tifaceted bureaucratic apparatus that is far larger 
than analogous structures in Western democracies. 
Superpresidentialism was born in Russia in 
December 1993, when President Boris Yeltsin's 
favored draft of a new constitution won popular 
endorsement in a national referendum. Yeltsin's 
preference for superpresidentialism requires no 
explanation. Like all politicians, he simply sought 
to maximize the powers of his own office. The sup- 
port the superpresidential constitution enjoyed 
among liberal politicians and intellectuals stemmed 
less from enthusiasm for overweening executive 
power than from the political orientations of the 
main protagonists in national politics at the time. 
From mid-1992 until the fall of 1993, when Yeltsin 
dissolved parliament and quashed a putsch attempt 
in Moscow led by communist and nationalist forces, 
the central conflict in national politics in Russia had 
been between a relatively reformist president and a 
conservative, holdover legislature. Thus, many Rus- 
sian liberals felt that the only way to realize eco- 
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nomic and political liberalization was to empower 
the branch that was occupied by the more reform- 
minded forces. 

The publics endorsément of Yeltsin’s constitution 
stemmed mainly from a longing to be rid of the 
stalemate between the president and the parliament 
that had polarized politics and paralyzed the 
national government. It also resulted from a 
widespread perception that escaping the country’s 
many economic and social quandaries, as well as 
guarding its great power status in international 
affairs, required a highly authoritative executive. 
Many Russians believed that a strong presidency 
furnished the firmest institutional basis for con- 
centrating power and promoting governmental 
decisiveness and effectiveness. 

Superpresidentialism is not unique to Russia. It 
is rare in Eastern Europe, but it is found, albeit ina 
variety of forms, in several other post-Soviet coun- 
tries as well as in other regions, especially Latin 
America. Like presidentialism, semipresidentialism, 
and parliamentarism, superpresidentialism is a form 
of democracy. It can be readily distinguished from 
autocracy; superpresidential regimes provide for 
regular, open elections as well as for associational 
rights and civic freedoms, including the right to 
criticize the president and to organize opposition 
parties. Thus Russia under Yeltsin differs markedly 
from Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, and Turkmenistan, 
whose presidents are actually dictators, intolerant 
of opposition and unaccountable to electorates. But 
superpresidentialism nevertheless represents 
democracy in its most anemic and tenuous incar- 
nation. 


SUPERPRESIDENTIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 
Superpresidentialism poses several major prob- 

lems for democracy. Because it invests so much 

power in a single individual, that person’s compe- 


tence, judgment, and health are of extraordinary 
importance. Any lapse in the presidents command 
of office automatically creates a vacuum of power. 
Superpresidentialism might seem to be an excep- 
tionally “strong” form of regime—indeed, the term 
evokes images of fortitude and decisiveness. In 
practice, dependence on a single person renders the 
institution fragile and vulnerable. 

Superpresidentialism also tends to produce zero- 
sum, winner-take-all politics that can provoke 
extraconstitutional action by political forces. So 
much rides, or seems to ride, on the outcome of 
presidential elections that contenders and their sup- 
porters are tempted to cheat, lie, and steal to ensure 
victory. After presidential elections, losers are more 
likely to resort to illegal behavior, since they may 
feel excluded from the one office that controls most 
of political life. Where the losers in the contest for 
the presidency are challengers, they may abandon 
peaceful competition in favor of mass action or 
insurgency. Where the losers are the incumbent and 
his or her supporters, they may be tempted—and 
have the capability—to thwart a peaceful transfer 
of power. 

A comparison of cases in the postcommunist 
world where sitting presidents recently failed to be 
reelected illustrates the point. In Romania, Ion Ili- 
escu, who lost his bid for reelection in late 1996 
after holding office for the entire postcommunist 
period, handed over power without attempting to 
defy the election results. Similarly, Lech Walesa, 
though enraged by his defeat in Poland’s 1995 pres- 


idential election at the hands of a former commu- . 


nist official, departed office without a fight. In 
Armenia, however, President Levon Ter-Petrossian 
resorted to fraud and manipulation to guarantee his 
own reelection in the fall of 1996. 

There is no reason to regard Iliescu or Walesa as 
less enamored of power than Ter-Petrossian; indeed, 
the Armenian presidents “democratic” credentials 
were, prior to his actions in the fall of 1996, better 
established than Iliescu's and not significantly less 
impressive than Walesa’s. But the powers of the 
presidency are more circumscribed in Romania and 
Poland than they are in Armenia. Given the 





lHow Yeltsin would have reacted to defeat in his own 
reelection bid in the summer of 1996 can never be known, 
smee he won overw and without resort to force or 
fraud. Yet some members of Yeltsin’ inner circle, ing the 
disaster that would befall them if their canchdate lost, 
up an elaborate plan in advance of the vote to annul the 
results and block a transfer of power ın the event of an unfa- 
vorable outcome. 
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strength of their parliaments and the incomplete- 
ness of presidential control over political life in 
Romania and Poland, Iliescu and Walesa almost 
certainly could not have stolen the elections—and 
they knew it. The parties, groups, and officials sup- 
porting these leaders also did not have reason to 
perceive their loss in the presidential contest as tan- 
tamount to total exclusion from power. 

In Armenia, the enormous powers lodged in the 
presidency enabled the incumbent to block an open 
counting of ballots. They also allowed him to 
deploy the security services to maintain himself in 
office and suppress his opponents, who resorted to 
violence, expressing their frustration after the bal- 
loting by organizing mass demonstrations that 
degenerated into physical assaults on supporters of 
the president. Ter-Petrossian’s backers, moreover, 
encouraged him to take such measures, fearing that 
his departure from office could lead to their exclu- 
sion from political life.1 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR CORRUPTION 

Because it lodges most of the powers of control 
and expenditure of state resources in the executive 
branch and provides for little or no oversight of the 
executive by the legislature, superpresidentialism 
creates ample opportunities for corruption. As the 
American political experience shows, legislative 
oversight and control over the purse do not guar- 
antee an exalted executive branch, but they do 
reduce the opportunities for and raise the risks of 
engaging in corrupt practices. In a superpresiden- 
tial system, most of the custodians of the state's 
resources are answerable only to the president. 
Unless the president is extraordinarily capable of 
and dedicated to monitoring his or her own subor- 
dinates—which Yeltsin clearly is not—government 
officials will have an easy time enriching themselves 
by stealing from the state. 

The absence of effective legislative oversight and 
American-style checks and balances does not nec- 
essarily produce unchecked corruption, provided 
that other organizations or institutions control 
abuse of office. Political parties can serve such a 
function. The British political system lacks division 
of powers, but party leaders, concerned with their 
‘organizations’ reputations among voters, often 
monitor and discipline their own members, includ- 
ing parliamentarians. Parties in Russia do not have 
enough influence over their members to act in this 
manner. One source of party weakness is super- 
presidentialism itself. The disincentives superpres- 
identialism creates for party development represent 
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another major problem that this system poses for 
democracy. 

Typically the incentives to build parties depend 
on the power of the legislature, where parties usu- 
ally develop their functions and their influence. 
Political parties normally control nomination of can- 
didates in legislative elections and structure political 
competition within legislatures between elections. 
In Russia, parties generally handle such functions in 
the Duma, the lower house of parliament. But the 
weakness of parliament vis-a-vis the presidency, 
combined with Yeltsin’s own long-standing refusal 
to launch or join a party of his own, limits incentives 
for politicians to build and invest in political parties. 
Parties in Russia are, as of mid-1997, far stronger 
than they were at the onset of the post-Soviet period 
in 1991 and 1992, but superpresidentialism has 
stunted their development. 

In sum, superpresidentialism is scarcely an ideal 
from the standpoint of democratic development. It 
creates a great deal of dependency on a single indi- 
vidual, fosters zero-sum politics and incentives for 
defection from lawful political competition, prolif- 
erates opportunities for corrupt practices, and cir- 
cumscribes incentives for the development of 
political parties. Yet, whatever its disadvantages 
from the standpoint of the advancement of democ- 
racy, superpresidentialism is the regime that is in 
place in Russia. For better or worse, the country is 
stuck with it. The question then arises: will super- 
presidentialism prove sustainable? 


ENSURING DURABILITY 

The viability of superpresidential regimes de- 
pends on four conditions. The first and most obvi- 
ous is the presence of a dynamic, highly competent 
politician in the presidential office. Some presidents 
who hold overweening powers do a reasonably 
good job of running the state. Whatever one may 
think of his policies or personality, it is difficult to 
deny that the current president of Argentina, Car- 
los Saúl Menem, has an extraordinary aptitude for 
governing, reforming, and keeping his opponents 
off balance. Menem, whose office invests him with 
formidable powers, has implemented drastic and 
largely successful economic reforms and destroyed 
the political influence of the military—two tasks 
that many observers never expected to see accom- 
plished in Argentina. While his policies have, pre- 
dictably, encountered stiff resistance, Menem’s own 
skill and dynamism have added luster to the office, 
making it appear even in the eyes of his detractors 
as a sturdy and potent institution. 


The second condition contributing to the sus- 
tainability of a superpresidential system is the pres- 
ence of a clear and effective mechanism for 
succession in the event of the presidents death or 
incapacitation. If the president holds extraordinary 
powers, it must be clear who will be his or her suc- 
cessor. If it is not clear, political uncertainty is likely 
to remain high, which may undermine support for 
the superpresidency, especially among elite groups 
and economic interests that value continuity and 
predictability in political life. 

Superpresidentialism’s viability also depends on 
whether a powerful institution or organization 
stands behind the office. The military in Peru, 
which is strongly committed to maintaining the 
superpresidency and backing the incumbent, 
Alberto Fujimori,-serves as an example of such an 
institution. 

Finally, superpresidentialism will be more 
durable if the officeholder can be removed from 
power if he or she turns out to be unacceptable to 
a vast majority of the population or to most elite 
groups. If the president cannot be removed from 
office, the regime may become brittle, since many 
will find it intolerable to live under a system in 
which an overwhelming measure of power is 
invested in the hands of someone who cannot be 
dislodged even if he or she proves to be incompe- 
tent. Several countries in Latin America that have 
superpresidencies also have mechanisms for oust- 
ing sitting presidents. In Brazil, Fernando Collor de 
Mello, following his implication in a massive cor- 
ruption scandal, was stripped of office in 1992. In 
early 1997, Ecuadors Abdalá Bucaram, who proved 
during his half-year in power to be incompetent 
and perhaps mentally unbalanced, was removed 
from office by a vote of Congtess. In: these two 
cases, a workable mechanism to remove the office- 
holder provided a safety valve that built some flex- 
ibility into the system and prevented the presidents 
from destroying the offices they occupied. 


THE TENUOUSNESS 
OF RUSSIAN SUPERPRESIDENTIALISM 

None of the four conditions for a viable super- 
presidential system are present in Russia. Yeltsin is 
scarcely a consistently effective figure. His enfee- 
blement often has left him sidelined and incapable 
of asserting leadership. In sharp contrast to 
Argentina’s Menem or Peru's Fujimori, Yeltsin cre- 
ates the impression that the presidency is virtually 
vacant. This would not necessarily engender a cri- 
sis atmosphere in a system in which the legislature 


holds substantial authority. In a superpresidential 
regime, however, the debilitation of the chief exec- 
utive leaves the polity rudderless and creates a pop- 
ular perception that no one is in charge, or that no 
one who is in charge is actually accountable to any 
elected official. 

Russia has been in such a situation for years, 
which has corroded popular confidence in political 
leadership and democratic institutions more gener- 
ally. The presidents lack of personal dynamism not 
only saps public morale, but also undermines the 
effectiveness of government. In a superpresidential 
system with a weak president, such as Russia now 
has, the gap between the presidents formal powers 
to initiate policy and his or her ability to act is likely 
to be vast. Indeed, Yeltsin's formidable powers on 
paper frequently dissolve into fecklessness in prac- 
tice, since his decrees are often simply ignored by 
those responsible for implementing them. Signing 
decrees drawn up by the presidential staff requires 
little imagination or personal involvement in pol- 
icy matters; constructing an apparatus to 
enforce those decrees and monitoring its 
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row. Were the presidency not all-important, the 
answer to this matter would not be so crucial. In a 
superpresidency, however, a change in presidents 
may induce a sudden, wrenching shift in political 
life. It remains to be seen whether Russia’s elites, 
including its leading politicians and its financial and 
business class, will be able and willing to tolerate 
indefinitely a system that vests so much power ina 
single individual whose successor is not certain. 

At the same time, no powerful institution or 
organization outside the presidency stands staunch- 
ly behind the superpresidency and guarantees its 
persistence. In contrast to the situation in Peru, the 
Russian military is decimated, divided, and demor- 
alized, and is probably neither committed to nor 
capable of salvaging the superpresidency. 

Finally, Russias superpresidency is extremely 
brittle, since lawfully removing the president from 
office is virtually impossible. The constitution does 
contain provisions for impeachment, but they 
require such complicated, rapid, and well-coordi- 
nated actions by both houses of parlia- 
ment, special commissions, the Supreme 


operation requires a high level of presi- Many institutions Court, and the Constitutional Court 
dential engagement, which Yeltsin is not in Russian that it is impossible to imagine that they 
usually capable of providing. liti bi could bring about the presidents 

There is no clear mechanism, more- po itics—arguably removal from office. Despite some occa- 
over, for smooth succession in the event Even democracy sional, largely symbolic saber rattling 
of the presidents death or incapacita- itself—survive by by a hostile parliament, few if any 
tion. Leadership succession has histori- default. major political actors in Russia believe 


cally been a bane of Russian politics, 
and it was one of the most significant 
sources of instability during the Soviet period. The 
absence of a vice presidency under the current Rus- 
sian constitution is a glaring institutional flaw that 
guarantees the persistence of a high level of politi- 
cal uncertainty. In the event of the president's 
death, the prime minister takes over as acting pres- 
ident and must hold new presidential elections 
within 90 days. Were there a vice presidency, filled 
by an individual whose own political orientation at 
least roughly resembled the president’, or were the 
prime minister charged with carrying out the 
remainder of the presidents term in the event of 
the presidents death, Russians could be assured 
that, for better or worse, there would be little 
chance of a sea change in government for at least 
the remainder of the period covered by the presi- 
dents term. ; 

Under the current regime no one in Russia can 
know whether a communist, a nationalist,.a liberal, 
or a politician of some other political stripe will 
occupy the presidency three months from tomor- 





that the Russian president could ever 
suffer the same fate as Brazil's Collor or 
Ecuador's Bucaram. 

In short, none of the conditions that facilitate the 
viability of superpresidentialism are present in Rus- 
sia. This does not necessarily mean that superpres- 
identialism is headed for an early demise. Many 
institutions in Russian politics—arguably even 
democracy itself—survive by default, less because 
they function effectively than because no feasible 
alternatives seem to be at hand, or because the 
available alternatives do not enjoy the backing of 
forces that have sufficient power and resolve to alter 
the status quo. Superpresidentialism in Russia has 
already survived for nearly four years. Whatever its 
problems and vulnerabilities, it has demonstrated 
staying power. The formidable resources that the . 
institution affords the chief executive, moreover, 
enable him constantly to buy off opponents with 
favors, payments, and jobs. Still, the manifest vul- 
nerabilities of Russian superpresidentialism warrant 
consideration of scenarios of change. If superpres- 
identialism in Russia is altered or replaced by some 
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other type of system, how might such change come 
about and what might replace the current regime? 


DECAYING CAESARISM 

Russia’s superpresidential system could be 
altered by extraconstitutional means, such as a 
forcible seizure of power by groups committed to 
changing the regime. If the violent confrontation of 
the fall of 1993 repeats itself, but this time with an 
outcome unfavorable to Yeltsin, the new rulers may 
agree to scrap the superpresidency and create an 
arrangement that distributes power differently. A 
more likely scenario might involve a cabal of lead- 
ers agreeing to grant the prime minister the right 
to carry out the remainder of the presidents term 
in the event of the presidents passing (thus 
addressing the succession problem) in exchange for 
reducing presidential prerogatives (thus dispersing 
power more widely). This could become a distinct 
possibility if Yeltsin dies in office. It would 
encounter resistance among politicians who regard 
themselves as having good prospects for the presi- 
dency in the event of an early election, most 
notably the mayor of Moscow, Yuri Luzhkov, and 
the popular former army general, Aleksandr Lebed. 
But such an arrangement might suit many other 
leaders, especially those who fear instability and 
dread the prospect of a sudden, radical break with 
the status quo. 

It is conceivable that a new, post-Yeltsin president 
would provide highly effective leadership and thus 
help shore up the superpresidency itself. Luzhkov, 
for example, might bring much more dynamism to 
the presidency than does Yeltsin. Yet a change in 
presidents alone may not be enough to salvage the 
superpresidency. Unless the new president wins the 
unstinting support of the military or a powerful 
political party, works out a new mechanism for suc- 
cession, and agrees to changes that make his or her 
removal from power at least hypothetically possi- 
ble, the superpresidency may continue to vex rather 
than satisfy elites whose support is necessary for its 
long-term viability. 

The victory in a future presidential election of a 
candidate who is committed to doing away with the 
superpresidency is another possible scenario. The 
leader of the Communist Party of the Russian Fed- 
eration, Gennadi Zyuganov, has promised to scrap 
the superpresidency—perhaps even the presi- 
dency—if he is elected president and “return” all 
power to the legislature. Such a possibility, however, 
should be considered extremely remote. Even in the 
event that Zyuganov or another Communist Party 


candidate is elected president, one can safely pre- 
dict that a change of heart would quickly follow 
assumption of office. 

Amending the constitution to allow for a more 
balanced distribution of power between branches is 
another possibility. From the standpoint of advanc- 
ing democracy, this would be the most desirable 
way to redress the flaws of superpresidentialism. 
Opposition to superpresidentialism has developed 
among elites across the Russian political spectrum 
during the past two years. Even most liberals who 
earlier defended superpresidentialism now percetve 
its pitfalls. But the Russian constitution is extraor- 
dinarily difficult to amend. Given the strength and 
breadth of elite disgruntlement with the current sys- 
tem, peaceful constitutional change cannot be ruled 
out. The enormous complexity of changing the fun- 
damental law, however, means that such a scenario 
should not be considered probable, at least as long 
as Yeltsin remains in office. 

Perhaps the most likely future for Russian super- 
presidentialism as long as Yeltsin survives is “decay- 
ing Caesarism,” with the presidents powers 
remaining overwhelming in a formal sense but 
sharply circumscribed in actual practice. Such a sce- 
nario is already in evidence. The president issues 
decrees and repeatedly shakes up the government 
in attempts to assert his control, but he cannot force 
enterprises to pay their taxes and therefore faces 
grave shortfalls in state revenues. His power over 
regional governments wanes as newly elected gov- 
ernors, many of whom owe him little, replace his 
appointed officials who presided over most provin- 
cial governments until 1996. He casts about for 
allies among powerful private interests, including 
large businesses and financial concerns, and man- 
ages to secure their support during crucial 
moments, such as his successful bid for reelection 
in mid-1996; he then finds their backing to be ten- 
uous and contingent on favors that he is ever less 
capable of delivering. 

Thus, the very institution designed to overcome 
the enervating effects of polarization and deadlock 
has become a source of political infirmity and 
national decline, demonstrating that command- 
and-administer democracy ultimately embodies an 
unsustainable bundle of contradictions. Superpres- 
identialism—despite the strength it ostensibly 
derives from its powers of command, its enormous 
bureaucratic machinery, and the pomp and glitter 
that adorn it—lives in constant danger of destruc- 
tion and replacement or, at best, slow degeneration 
and decline. E 
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“Normal” Russia 


VLADIMIR SHLAPENTOKH 


ne of the many jokes about the absurdities 

of Soviet life during the Brezhnev era of 

stagnation involved two men who, encoun- 
tering a restaurant closed for their lunch break dur- 
ing the peak lunch hour, find a pseudoreasonable 
and optimistic explanation for the closing. While 
the first Russian explains, “It is normal, Grigori,” 
the other adds, “It is perfect, Konstantin.” 

This joke applies equally well today to those 
defenders of Russia’s current situation in Moscow 
or Washington who often suggest that almost every- 
thing in Russia is “normal.” Indeed, most Russians 
now accept many aspects of their lives—aspects 
that they would have found unacceptable 10 years 
ago—as “normal.” 

Of course, there are different interpretations of 
normality in Russian life. According to Russian 
sociologists, the Russian electorate can be divided 
into three almost equal groups. For the “first third,” 
which is made up of supporters of the current 
regime, the term normal, even if describing such 
ugly developments as racketeering or the decline of 
agriculture, has an almost positive connotation. It 
suggests that Russia, as a “normal society of the 
Western type,” must suffer all these phenomena as 
the “normal price” to be paid in exchange for the 
advantages of liberal capitalism. 

Such a “positive” approach to Russia today is 
often justified with a reference to America where, 
in the opinion of “normalizers,” the same negative 
phenomena occur—if not now, then at least at some 
point in the past. Well-educated Russian business- 
men who I interviewed were sure, for instance, that 
racketeering is as widespread throughout the 
United States as it is in Russia, and that the evasion 
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of taxes in America is no less severe than in Russia. 
They even believe that the collusion between gov- 
ernment officials and companies in Russia is nor- 
mal by American standards. 

A significant number of Russians, mostly ki 
the “second third”—those who endorsed the 1991 
anticommunist revolution and accept the ensuing 
societal changes as irreversible—apply the term 
normal to various negative developments in Russia 
in another context. They are furious about many 
changes in the country, especially the criminaliza- 
tion of society, but they imply that these events are 
unavoidable, at least in Russia, and must be taken 
for granted as a sort of natural disaster. Instead of 
fighting such vagaries, they suggest adjusting to the 
inevitable circumstances of life, such as the delay in 
the payment of salaries or the corrupt bureaucracy. 
In contrast, the “third third” are those who support 
economic reforms but dislike President Boris 
Yeltsin's regime. 


ECONOMIC NORMALCY 

Most Russians are inclined to see their economic 
situation as “normal.” In fact, only 23 percent think 
that the economy is “in crisis.” Russian society sup- 
poses that it is normal that the main source of 
national revenue is the export of oil, natural gas, 
and other raw materials. Meanwhile, the lions share 
of consumer goods is of foreign origin. 

Few Moscow intellectuals are shaken by the fact 
that one-third of the entire Russian budget comes 
from the customs service, or by the fact that injec- 
tions of cash from international financial organiza- 
tions have become a “normal” part of the same 
budget. It is equally normal that dollars circulate as 
a national currency and that newspaper advertise- 
ments indicate prices of goods in American 
“bucks.” It is already normal that ordinary people, 
including small to mid-sized businesspeople, avoid 
using banks. Instead, they keep their savings under 
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their mattresses or they quickly spend their income 
on consumer goods if it is not possible to transfer 
their money abroad. 

Only a few of the Russians I met in Moscow and 
in the provinces during the summer of 1996 con- 
sidered it abnormal that most young, successful, 
intelligent, and educated people, many with doc- 
torates in natural science and engineering—people 
who are the country’s most valuable human 
resources—are engaged in petty commercial activ- 
ities. Only an insignificant number are involved in 
innovative production. Russians also do not make 
much noise among themselves about the gradual 
deindustrialization of the country as many enter- 
prises with sophisticated technology either are 
closed or are struggling to survive, losing their most 
skilled workers and engineers. 

The crucial role of the so-called shuttlers (chel- 
nochniki) in the Russian economy is also regarded 
as “normal.” About 10 million young and middle- 
aged people regularly visit neighboring 
countries (mainly China, Turkey, and 
Poland) in order to bring back in their 





In this new Time 


train station close to Gus Khrustalnyi in the 
Vladimir region, where a world renowned crystal 
factory is located. To my amazement, but not to that 
of the other passengers and conductors, my train 
was attacked by dozens of women, children, and 
adult men, begging us to buy the perfect, beautiful 
glasses that they had received instead of their regu- 
lar salaries. 

Payment in kind can be found throughout the 
country. One-third of the exchanges between enter- 
prises is in the form of barter, or the exchange of 
products in kind instead of money. While I was vis- 
iting Cheboksari, the capital of the republic of Chu- 
vashia, I was told that the local television stations 
received agricultural and other products from their 
clients in return for airing commercials. The fact 
that hundreds of large enterprises, which are almost 
all idle, still do not fire their unneeded employees 
is also considered a “normal” occurrence. Most 
economists have also ceased to be astounded that 
with all the economic reforms, Russia has 
yet to witness the bankruptcy of any large 
enterprises. 
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country that operates its foreign trade as 
Russia does. Shuttlers have become such 
a normal element of the Russian landscape that air- 
ports and railway stations (and their counterparts 
in neighboring countries) cater to them. 

Russians already take for granted that many peo- 
ple, especially those in Moscow, hold three or four 
jobs with clear evidence that they cannot excel in 
any one of them individually. What is more, the reg- 
ular delay in the payment of salaries and pensions 
is, of course, extremely painful for millions of Rus- 
sians. These Russians would hardly exclaim, “It is 
normal, Sergei,” “It is perfect, Konstantin.” 

But Russians have even managed to adjust to 
receiving their paychecks irregularly. Many can sur- 
vive on their private plots, which provide them with 
a basic supply of food. Others earn some money in 
trade and many families can stumble through on 
their older parents’ pensions, since the delay with 
pensions is much rarer than it is with salaries. 

It is even more peculiar that the term normal is 
applied to the many enterprises that pay their work- 
ers in kind, meaning that their salaries are the prod- 
ucts they have produced. In June 1996, I passed a 


and that those who are able must leave 

the hospital during the weekends. | did 
not hear any complaints about the radical changes 
in the style of vacationing. While a small minority, 
the so-called “new Russians” (about 2.5 million 
people in 1995), can afford vacations on the coasts 
of Turkey, France, or the Bahamas, many more Rus- 
sians now have to spend their free weeks at home. 
This sharply contrasts with the Soviet period, when 
no fewer than two-thirds spent their vacations at 
seashore resorts, rest houses, and sanatoriums. | 
also did not note any displeasure about the fact that 
most Russians cannot afford to subscribe to peri- 
odicals in the numbers they were accustomed to in 
past decades. Russians were even used to the fact 
that soldiers in the army, even those who were on 
combat duty in Chechnya, are often hungry and 
beg for food among civilians. 

Russian society has also almost stopped deplor- 
ing the state of its sciences. Gone are the enraged 
articles on the brain drain, the flight of the best Rus- 
sian scholars and graduate students abroad. Nobody 
in Russia is outraged that the main income of direc- 
tors of research institutes stems from renting space 





in their buildings to various commercial and even 
criminal enterprises. It is also not easy to find a sign 
that Russians are concerned about the plight of 
libraries and other cultural institutions. 

Even the nefarious demographic tendencies in 
Russia, such as the catastrophic decline in the aver- 
age male’ life expectancy, from 69 to 58, over the last 
five years, are rarely noted in the media. In fact, it is 
considered by some demographers as almost “nor- 
mal”—a “natural result” of the processes that started 
many years ago and should be accepted as “given.” 


LEARNING TO LIVE 
WITH CORRUPTION AND CRIME 

Russians have also grown accustomed to the 
criminal characteristics of many aspects of their 
lives. No more than one-third of all Russians regard 
crime as a “phenomenon arousing the alarm of 
society”—a figure no higher than the number of 
Americans concerned with this problem in their 
country, where only 17 percent are concerned about 
corruption as a specific crime. 

The average Russian is not at all concerned about 
tax collection in the country. To hell with the fact 
that the government can get only 40 percent of the 
taxes due it! Moreover, Russians consider the 
almost complete evasion of taxes as “normal.” Even 
Russian intellectuals, all champions of democracy, 
in the capacity of managers of various research 
firms, regularly evade taxes. Many even often ask 
their foreign clients to help them do it. Russian 
entrepreneurs, without fear, also tell their foreign 
visitors about their tricks in dealing with the tax 
agencies. In one of the most widespread practices, 
employers officially pay their workers only a frac- 
tion of their true salary (there is a heavy tax on the 
salaries employers pay), while the workers get free 
meals, gas, and other benefits under the table. 

The close connections between business and 
criminal structures are also considered by most Rus- 
sians as normal facts of life. Nearly every small to 
medium-sized business, as well as several large com- 
panies, has its own krysha or roof. A krysha is oth- 
erwise known as a criminal organization, which gets 
10 to 20 percent of a business's profits in exchange 
for protecting it from other mafias. This krysha also 
offers the only real option to resolve disputes with 
clients who refuse to pay for delivered goods, or 
with companies that do not pay off their debts. 

The krysha is now a normal institution, so 
organically a part of Russian life that many Russian 
businesspeople believe that there is no force in the 
country able to destroy it. Millions of young boys 
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across the country who have been raised in Russia’s 
new postcommunist society yearn to join these 
criminal structures in order to experience the “high 
life” without having to work at a nine-to-five job. 

Russian society undoubtedly recognizes as “nor- 
mal” the shadowy interactions between the gov- 
ernment and big business, without having any idea 
exactly how much these politicians, bureaucrats, 
and businesspeople benefit from violating the law. 
Moreover, the Russian people believe law enforce- 
ment agencies are totally corrupt, seemingly asso- 
ciating such illegalities with natural disasters that 
are forever a part of their daily life. Russians do not 
trust their police and are sure that it is meaningless 
and often dangerous to solicit their help because of 
the many ties between the police and criminals. 

Similarly, Russian businesspeople do not regard 
the courts as a forum in which grievances against 
their partners or the state could be settled. Russians 
are no longer amazed, or even angry, about the reg- 
ular killing of businesspeople, politicians with busi- 
ness connections, and journalists. In the past, each 
such murder produced huge headlines in every 
organ of the media; now it merits but a mere men- 
tion somewhere in the press. Nobody is surprised 
that none of the murders in Russia performed by 
hired killers in the last three years have been suc- 
cessfully investigated and that none of the perpe- 
trators have been apprehended. 

Without speaking of the ineptitude and corrup- 
tion of law enforcement bodies, each Russian, in his 
or her own style, has elaborated a strategy of behav- 
ior in case of an emergency, without relying on 
these public service bodies. It has become the norm 
in Russian life for rich people to be accompanied 
everywhere, including such mundane places as 
restaurants, hotels, and resorts, by their body- 
guards. Large companies have well-developed secu- 
rity services headed by former KGB generals, and 
large corporate headquarters resemble fortresses, 


with gun-toting guards. 
ARE RUSSIANS A MOSTLY RATIONAL PEOPLE? 


The acceptance by most Russians of many ele- 
ments of the new situation in Russia as normal, in 
positive or negative terms, their unwillingness to 
hold any serious protest demonstrations between 
1991 and 1996, and their endorsement in the 1996 
election campaign of the regime, under which the 
economic and political might of the country evi- 
dently declined, cannot be explained away by the 
Kremlin's successful use of negative propaganda and 
its abuse of power, although both are important fac- 
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‘tors. Indeed, only a few years ago, in 1989 and 
1990, Russians under a much less democratic 
regime voted for politicians against whom the entire 
might of the state apparatus was directed. 

Accepting their life as normal, refusing to chal- 
lenge the regime and even supporting it, Russians 
behave as “rational people” who, under the exist- 
ing circumstances, do not see good solutions to var- 
ious social issues and have decided that patience is 
the best strategy. (Russians were quite aware that 
none of the candidates during the 1996 election 
campaign were able to offer a realistic economic 
program or a means to fight corruption and crime.) 

The inclination of many ordinary Russians to 
accept as normal the many sad facets of their lives, 
and even to endorse the regime directly responsible 
for their woes, has been dictated mostly by the con- 
viction that any radical changes in their country, as 
well as any violent actions against the government, 
could bring only new disasters and lead to further 
deterioration of the present situation. 

In this new Time of Troubles, Russians nurture 
a pessimistic outlook for the future, speaking of the 
“good life” to come 15 to 20 years from now. This 
pessimistic mood for the future can only confirm 
why Russians tend to accept life as it is now. It is 
the “second third” and the “third third” who look 
at the future with a special moroseness. At the 
same time, the “rational strategy” of adaptation to 
the present explains why there are indications of 
some weakening of pessimism in the country, 
despite the continuing deterioration of many 
aspects of social life. 


A SIGNAL TO THE KREMLIN 

In electing Boris Yeltsin president, Russians 
endorsed various pathological developments in Rus- 
sian society and invited the Kremlin to continue the 
policies that were responsible for them. Yeltsin’s elec- 
tion sent a signal to the political and economic elite 
that corruption and crime, the colonial character of 
the Russian economy, the country’s technological 
decline, and many other negative developments are 
acceptable. 

Yeltsin's regime is thus convinced that with some 
superficial patching, it can continue business as 
usual. The appointment of Anatoli Chubais in July 
1996 as chief of Yeltsin's administration (and then as 
first deputy prime minister in 1997}—a man who is 
(correctly or not) to most Russians a symbol of the 
corruption and plundering of national resources by 
the nomenklatura and mafias—only confirms that 
Yeltsin correctly understood the nation’ mandate. 


Having observed the worldwide depression of 
the 1930s, the British economist John Maynard 
Keynes concluded in his General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest, and Money that, contrary to the tenets 
of classical economic theory, and under special con- 
ditions, a capitalist economy can enter a state of 
stagnation and remain there for an indefinite period 
if there are no internal forces to move it away from 
this state. With various reservations, this Keynesian 
concept is useful for understanding contemporary 
Russian society, and not only the economy. 

Because of its immense natural resources, Rus- 
sian society has managed to adjust for the time 
being to the new conditions of life that emerged 
after the anticommunist revolution of 1991. How- 
ever, stability in Russia is precarious. Of course, if 
the Russian economy should at last take off with 
the massive infusion of foreign and domestic invest- -` 
ment, and if life in the country should also improve, 
the current regime will be able to perpetuate itself 
beyond Yeltsin. In this case, the alliance of the “first 
third” and the “second third”—which would mean 
the emergence of a true, large middle class—would 
be the basis of an order founded on a market econ- 
omy and democracy for many years to come. The 
precarious equilibrium in the current state of stag- 
nation would be replaced by a dynamic society, 
something akin to that found in the countries that 
have undergone their own economic miracle. 

However, the endorsement by most Russians of 
the current state of affairs has created enormous 
obstacles to economic growth. Most conditions, 
which were extremely unfavorable for investment 
in the past, will hardly change radically with 
Yeltsin's reelection. Corruption, criminality, and the 
low morale of Russian businesspeople will continue 
over the next few years, as will the dominance of 
foreign producers and products on the Russian 
market. It is also unclear how much profit will be 
required to counteract the tremendous risks 
involved in making a long-term investment not 
only in the oil, gas, and mining industry, but in 
other sectors of the economy also. 

The dearth of groups demanding radical changes 
should also be mentioned. The political and eco- 
nomic elites at the national and regional levels are 
satisfied with their fabulous revenues and therefore 
with the current economic situation. Thus, they do 
not see any serious reason to change existing condi- 
tions in order to increase investment. Along with the 
passtvity of the masses and their reluctance to make 
any risky changes in Russia, there is a lack of pow- 
erful groups interested in calling for drastic reforms. 


With all these considerations, it seems that the 
prospects for an economic chudo (miracle) in the 
next few years are not great, while the probability of 
a deteriorating economy is significant; shocks such 
as a financial crisis or a technological disaster are pos- 
sible as well. In this case, the position of the “second 
third” would change and it would join the “third 
third” against the regime. At the same time, the 
number of radical elements in the “third third” would 
increase. Together, they would create a situation that 
would be used by the communist-nationalist oppo- 
sition to its advantage. The opposition would try to 
gain the upper hand by ousting the Westernizers 
from the Kremlin. Then, with a strong dose of xeno- 
phobia and anti-Semitism, and with the television 
services under their control, it would be possible to 
restore the extremist nationalist ideology to the Rus- 
sian mind, exploiting feelings of inferiority, feelings 
that are very strong in postcommunist Russia and 
that many Russians are trying to overcome with the 
new upsurge of anti-Western invective. 

Under these conditions, it is likely that new elec- 
tions, if they were to take place, would bring to 
power leftist radicals and nationalists. Once they 
came to power, this opposition would do everything 
possible to stay in the Kremlin. It is also impossible 
to exclude moves toward a civil war and other 
developments parallel to what happened in 1993, 
and which could have happened in 1996 on the eve 
of the presidential election. 

The conditions for a political crisis could emerge 
if the political factions tn Moscow are unable to find 
a peaceful solution in the transition from one leader 
to another, which could occur with Yeltsin's disap- 
pearance from the political scene. With too many 
political centers in the country and the growing role 
of the regional elite, political stability in Moscow is 
always in jeopardy. 


ADJUSTING TO NEW REALITIES 

How to assess the Russian peoples adjustment to 
the harsh realities of their lives? Of course, the 
adaptation of people to changing conditions, mate- 
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tially and psychologically, is an essential condition 
of human survival, an iron law of evolution for all 
living creatures. However, even at the individual 
level, adjusting to a new reality is not always good 
in the long term. Is it “normal” for a young person 
to adjust to a criminal world if he or she is among 
criminals? For an entire society, the question is even 
more ambivalent. Of course, if we deal with a pro- 
gressive development, such as the adaptation of 
people to the new information age, adjustment is 
clearly beneficial to society. 

The situation is different for negative processes. 
The American upper and middle classes moved in 
the 1950s and 1960s from the inner cities to the 
suburbs to escape crime and drugs in large cities. 
But this process of adjustment led to the further 
deterioration of urban life in the United States, 
which many Americans have accepted as a normal 
fact of life, although it poses serious dangers for the 
nation as a whole. 

Russians are adapting quickly to the new rules of 
the market economy and democratic freedoms. 
This development can only be greeted positively by 
Russians and the world. When, however, they 
accept as “normal” many negative and dangerous 
phenomena in their lives associated with these 
changes, is it as bad as the American adjustment to 
the negative aspects of their own lives? 

It is especially sad that many Russian intellectu- 
als, who should be challenging the adaptation of the 
political and economic elite and the Russian people 
to the “bad life,” have joined the chorus of those for 
whom the phrase “C'est la vie” is a chief nugget of 
wisdom. The future of Russian democracy and 
prosperity demands that the Russian people—espe- 
cially the intellectuals—objectively address abnor- 
malities and critically assess life today. Russian 
intellectuals—and politicians—inust end their ten- 
dency to justify Russia’s abnormalities as “normal.” 
Of course, lucid views on the developments in Rus- 
sia do not guarantee the eradication of the country’s 
problems, but they are an important first step to 
that end. E 
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Tajikistan’s Civil War 


MURIEL ATKIN 


ajikistan’s post-Soviet politics has been 

among the most turbulent of any of the suc- 

cessor States. Because the country borders 
Afghanistan and has a population that is predomi- 
nantly Muslim and culturally Iranian, there were 
fears that any challenge to the entrenched ruling 
elite would lead to the establishment of a radical 
Islamic regime. Yet the civil war that engulfed the 
country should not obscure the fact that what hap- 
pened in Tajikistan after the Soviet Union collapsed 
in 1991 resembles the experiences of the other for- 
mer Soviet republics. 

Although a cornerstone of Tajikistan’s old 
order—especially the monopoly of political power 
by a centralized Communist Party—disappeared at 
independence, much of its substance survived. 
Those who held power and privileges under the old 
order did not willingly surrender them, and in many 
cases remained in office. As elsewhere in the former 
Soviet Union, a power struggle developed over who 
would rule and over how much of the old system 
would be preserved: that is, would the government 
be neo-Soviet or evolve into something post-Soviet? 
Although other antagonisms, especially ethnic and 
regional concerns, also became prominent in the 
civil war, they should not overshadow the fact that 
fundamental political issues were at stake. 

The outcome of the civil war that broke out in 
mid-1992 was essentially decided by December of 
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that year, when neo-Soviet forces, aided by Russia 
and Uzbekistan, took control of the capital, Du- 
shanbe, and installed a hard-line regime under Imo- 
mali Rahmonov. Yet the fighting did not end. Armed 
opponents of the neo-Soviet regime operating from 
the rugged mountains in the east and southeast of the 
country and across the border in Afghanistan con- 
tinued to stage guerrilla operations; by 1996 they had 
made significant territorial gains. In addition, armed 
bands, most led by former members of the hard-line 
coalition, challenged the authority of the central gov- 
ernment and pursued their own material gain. The 
ruling faction sought to legitimize its position 
through a presidential election in 1994 (which made 
Rahmonov head of state) and legislative elections in 
1995. However, international observers said both 


` elections were marred by serious abuses. 


THE ANATOMY OF A CONFLICT 

When the breakup of the Soviet Union made it 
independent at the end of 1991, Tajikistan had a 
population of slightly more than 5 million people, 
more than 60 percent of whom were Tajiks. The 
Tajiks are Persian-speaking, and are descended from 
the earliest known inhabitants of Central Asia. 
Almost all Tajiks (more than 4 million as of the 
1989 census) lived in Tajikistan or neighboring 
Uzbekistan, and a roughly equal number lived in 
Afghanistan. However, Tajikistan was not ethnically 
homogeneous, a fact that would emerge as an 
important element in the power struggle and civil 
war. Uzbeks made up almost 25 percent of the pop- 
ulation (more than 1 million people); the presence 
of some 14 million more Uzbeks across the border 
in Uzbekistan added to the importance of Tajik- 
istan'’s Uzbek minority. Russians were far fewer in 
number (under 8 percent) but occupied important 
positions in industry, the professions, the political 
police (the Kes and its successors), and the military.1 


The reforms introduced by Soviet leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev made possible the open discussion of 
political and economic change in Tajikistan and the 
other Soviet republics. Tensions between reformers 
and defenders of the established Soviet order grew 
especially intense in Tajikistan because it so clearly 
lagged behind the other republics. Tajikistan had a 
low standard of living by Soviet standards, some- 
thing reformers blamed both on the general defects 
of the Soviet command economy and on the ways 
they believed Moscow exploited Tajikistan as if it 
were a colony. 

By the beginning of the 1990s, new political 
organizations that advocated change had begun to 
operate above ground. Four of these became espe- 
cially active in attempts to transform Tajikistan’s 
political system: the Democratic Party of Tajikistan 
(ppt); the nationalist coalition known as Rastokhez 
(“Resurrection”); the Islamic Rebirth Party (RP); 
and a regional party representing a southeastern 
province, Lali Badakhshon (“Ruby of Badakh- 
shon”). Many smaller parties reflecting a broad 
range of views also organized in this period. 

The DPT, IRP, Rastokhez, and Lali Badakhshon 
coalesced in late 1991 and early 1992 into what 
became known as the Opposition. In 1992 they 
were joined by the head (chief qadi) of Islamic insti- 
tutions in the country, Akbar Turajonzoda, who was 
not a member of any party. The Opposition advo- 
cated the kind of democratic and market-oriented 
reforms others were calling for in the former Soviet 
Union, along with Tajik nationalism and Tajikistani 
patriotism (that is, promotion of the interests of a 
particular ethnic group and the interests of all 
inhabitants of the state). After the defeat of re- 
formist politics in the winter of 1992, many secular 
and religious elements of the Opposition reorga- 
nized into the United Tajik Opposition, headed by 
Sayyid Abdullo Nuri of the mP, with Qadi Turajon- 
zoda as his deputy. 

Nationalist themes were an important component 
of Tajik political rhetoric between the late 1980s and 
1992, but they did not indicate a drive for complete 
independence from the Soviet Union before its col- 
lapse. For several decades the Tajik intelligentsia had 
worked to uphold the worth of its own heritage in 
the face of the distorted and disparaging official 
Soviet interpretation. Nationalist themes took on 
broader significance by the end of the Soviet era. For 
reformers, nationalism provided a means to criticize 
Moscow’s economic, environmental, demographic, 
and education policies, which were deemed harmful 
to Tajikistan. Even the antireformist regime in 
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Dushanbe found nationalism a useful means by 
which to seek public support after 1989, once it 
could no longer count on conventional Soviet 
authoritarianism to guarantee its privileged position. 
The Opposition’s attempt to combine national- 
ism with patriotism had two facets. One was to 
emphasize the common bonds that united Tajiks 
and surmounted regional loyalties. The other was 
to seek the support of non-Tajik inhabitants by 
arguing that reforms were in the interests of every- 
one who lived in Tajikistan, regardless of national- 
ity. However, the occasional anti-Russian outbursts 
of Shodmon Yusuf, the head of the ppt, based on 
what he perceived as Russias support for the antire- 
formists, made many Russians and other non-Cen- 
tral Asians fearful of the advocates of change. 
Yusuf’s rhetoric was not representative of the Oppo- 
sition, but nevertheless did considerable damage. 


THE ISLAMIC FACTOR 

No aspect of the Tajikistan conflict was more con- 
troversial than the role of Islam in politics. The 
importance of the issue stemmed not only from the 
existence of an Islamic political movement in the 
country, but also from the general fear of Islamic pol- 
itics in the Soviet Union and its successors as well as 
in the West. Antireformists in Tajikistan, along with 
the leadership of Uzbekistan, played on fears of 
Islamic revolution to justify their hostility to the 
Opposition and their support for action against it. 
Qadi Turajonzoda and the leadership of the mP said 
repeatedly that an Islamic state was only a distant 
goal. After years of enduring Soviet anti-Islamic poli- 
cies, they wanted freedom of religion for Muslims, 
which was far from a desire to create a theocracy. 

When Qadi Turajonzoda spoke of an Islamic 
state, he described a synthesis of democratic insti- 
tutions and Islamic values. The head of the inp, 
Muhammadsharif Himmatzoda, and other party 
members also rejected the equation of Islamic poli- 
tics with radicalism. The Islamic-based segment of 
the Opposition shared the basic aims of its secular 
allies: political democratization and market-ori- 
ented reforms. It acknowledged that Tajikistan 
needed a good working relationship with Russia 
and it did not object to the deployment of Russian 
troops to guard the border with Afghanistan, an 
issue of particular concern to Moscow. Islamic polit- 
ical leaders also sought good relations with the 
United States, in contrast to the antl-Amencanism 
usually associated with radical Islamic politics. 

` The main countervailing force to the Opposition 

consisted of people who were essentially indistin- 
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guishable from Tajikistan’s Soviet-era ruling elite or 
who aspired to such a privileged position. Qahhor 
Mahkamov (president from 1990 to 1991 and Tajik 
© Communist Party first secretary from 1985 to 1991) 
and Rahmon Nabiev, his successor as president 
(1991 to 1992) and predecessor as Communist 
Party chief (1982 to 1985), were determined to rule 
as they had in the past—through the institutions of 
power created in the Soviet era. The antireformists 
used a range of methods to squelch dissent, includ- 
ing arrests, dominance of the mass media, and 
armed force. They also played on regional and eth- 
nic mistrust to garner support in the power strug- 
gle with the Opposition. 


PLAYING POLITICS WITH ETHNICITY 

Tajikistan’s civil war is often portrayed as based 
not on differences of political beliefs but on the 
rivalry of certain clans centered in different regions 
within the country. Even though regionalism unde- 
niably played a role in the conflict, it does 
not provide a complete explanation. The 
overemphasis on clan rivalry presumes 
that complex developments normally 





It was the neo- 


It was the neo-Soviets who pushed regional and 
ethnic antagonism to the forefront of the power 
struggle. The defenders of the old order in Lenino- 
bod and Kulob not only repressed the reformers in 
these two provinces but also rejected the authority 
of the fragile coalition government established in 
May 1992 and did their utmost to undermine it. 
Neo-Soviet fighters from Kulob, in league with 
Uzbeks in southwestern and western Tajikistan, 
formed the Popular Front. These armed bands, 
aided by Russia and Uzbekistan, captured Du- 
shanbe in December 1992. The Popular Front then 
launched a campaign of terror against supporters of 
the Opposition and indiscriminately against people 
from Gharm, an area northeast of Dushanbe, and 
Badakhshon. 

The neo-Soviets also played on the fears of 
minority nationalities, presenting themselves as the 
only alternative to an Opposition they claimed was 
bent on ethnic discrimination and the creation of 
an Islamic state. This message found a 
receptive audience. Russians and other 
non-Central Asians, known collectively 
as “Russian-speakers,” had grown in- 


have a single cause; moreover, it is conde- Soviets who creasingly discontent with life in Tajik- 
scending, implying that people in “far-off pushed regional istan by the late Soviet era. This was 
lands” cannot have political ideas but act . and ethnic partly a result of the low standard of liv- 
solely on the basis of primordial emotions. : ing, but another factor was the weaken- 

The factions called.clans are not the anigpontm ip fie ing of the Soviet system, which had 
extended kinship groups linked by a forefront of the treated the Russian-speakers as superior 
common ancestor that the term usually - power struggle. to Tajiks and favored them in employ- 


refers to; they are instead ordinary pa- 
tronage networks that include, but are 
not wholly defined by, family ties. Antagonisms 
among these factions are not deeply rooted in the 
past; before the Soviet era, the inhabitants of the 
various regions now associated with the so-called 
clans had little contact with one another and so did 
not develop rivalries. During the Soviet era (espe- 
cially after World War II) rivalries emerged as 
cliques from the northern province of Leninobod 
enjoyed a privileged position in the Communist 
Party, the state, and other spheres. Even then, peo- 
-ple from other regions could still gain entry into the 
ruling elite and share, albeit to a lesser degree, in the 
benefits such status provided. Most notably, since 
the 1970s some people from the southern province 
of Kulob shared in the perquisites of power and 
privilege enjoyed by the Leninobodi elite. Even peo- 
ple from areas that would come to be considered 
bastions of Opposition strength during the civil war 
rose to high office. At the same time, the Opposition 
had supporters in both Leninobod and Kulob. 





ment, housing, and education. Tajik 
nationalism, which to its proponents 
appeared to advocate more equitable treatment for 
Tajiks, appeared to Russian-speakers as a threat to 
the position they considered rightfully theirs. 

The barrage of propaganda that equated the 
Opposition with Islamic radicalism heightened the 
fears of the non-Central Asians. Real and imagined 
instances of Tajik abuse of non-Tajiks further 
inflamed the situation. Russian-speakers responded. 
by supporting the Nabiev regime and emigrating in 
increasing numbers. By the mid-1990s, few Russian 
civilians remained in the country. Uzbeks, too, sup- 
ported the neo-Soviets, and they emigrated from 
areas of conflict in the south to adjoining parts of 
Uzbekistan and to Leninobod province. 

Since 1993, the neo-Soviet coalition has splin- 
tered in power struggles that in part reflect ethnic 
and regional divisions. The Kulobis never obtained a 
monopoly of power but did displace the Lenino- 
bodis as the major regional faction in the govern- 
ment. This has been a source of continuing 


discontent in Leninobod, and may have played a 
role in the unsuccessful attempt to assassinate Pres- 
ident Imomali Rahmonov on a visit to Khujand, the 
capital of Leninobod province, in April 1997 (much 
remains unknown about that incident). Among the 
most aggrieved Leninobodis is Abdumalik Abdullo- 
jonov, who had been prime minister from the fall of 
1992 until he was forced out of office in December 
1993. He and several Leninobodi colleagues have 
repeatedly tried to gain power in Dushanbe through 
political means, but the Rahmonov regime has res- 
olutely exchuded them (though not all Leninobodis.) 

Some of the southern Uzbeks who had joined 
the Popular Front in 1992 turned against the 
Kulobi-dominated regime in Dushanbe in new 
power struggles. This led to several armed clashes; 
one of these in 1993 killed both the leader of the 
Uzbek-speaking Laqai tribe, Faizali Saidov, and the 
Popular Fronts leader, Sangak Safarov. One of the 
most serious challenges to Kulobi authority since 
the mid-1990s has come from Colonel Mahmud 
Khudoiberdiev, the Uzbek commander of the first 
brigade of Tajikistan’s army who has repeatedly 
used force and threats to impose his will on the 
government (the most dramatic example being his 
brief, unsuccessful attack on Dushanbe in August 
1997). 


REGIONAL IMPLICATIONS 

Although Tajikistan is no longer governed from 
Moscow, Russia continues to play an important role 
` in its affairs. Supporters of reform had hoped Rus- 
sia would back them during the power struggle of 
1992, but that did not happen. The Russian gov- 
ernment was understandably preoccupied by many 
other problems. For a time, Russian-led troops in 
Tajikistan followed a neutral course. But by the fall 
of 1992 Russia had shifted to actively supporting 
the neo-Soviets. Several considerations contributed 
to this decision, including a perception of the 
Opposition as espousing radical Islamic politics; 
concern over regional destabilization; a desire to 
protect the Russian-speaking minority; an Afghan- 
istan war syndrome; and a desire to assert Russia's 
importance in the post-Soviet sphere. 

Having aided the victory of the neo-Soviet 
regime, Russia continued to support it politically, 
militarily, and economically; without this support 
the regime’ prospects for survival would have been 
bleak. By the winter of 1996, Russian troops in 
Tajikistan numbered about 18,500. Ethnic Russians 
made up a small minority of this force, mainly offi- 
cers and noncommissioned officers; most of the 
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rank and file was local. Russia’s engagement in 
Tajikistan has proved costly in terms of soldiers’ 
lives as well as money, yet Russia continued to 
encourage the Dushanbe regime to reject any sig- 
nificant compromise with the Opposition until the 
winter of 1996. 

Uzbekistan has also influenced developments in 
Tajikistan. Its motives include aspirations to leader- 
ship of, if not hegemony in, Central Asia, and the 
fear that success for reformers in Tajikistan might 
enhance the prospects of opposition groups in 
Uzbekistan. The rivalry between Tajik and Uzbek 
nationalism in the twentieth century has also col- 
ored Uzbekistan’ approach to the turmoil next door. 
Uzbekistan depicted Tajikistan’s Opposition as com- 
posed of Islamic extremists and drug smugglers who 
threatened the security of the entire region. Uzbek- 
istani propaganda spread stories of Tajik atrocities 
against the Uzbek minority. Uzbek President Islam 
Karimov encouraged Russia and other members of 
the Commonwealth of Independent States to enter 
the Tajikistan conflict on the side of the neo-Soviets. 
He aided neo-Soviet forces in Tajikistan once the 
civil war began, even sending Uzbekistani soldiers 
to help the neo-Soviets take and hold power. 

Yet relations with the victors in the civil war were 
disappointing from Uzbekistan's perspective. Uz- 
bekistan and Russia competed for influence in 
Tajikistan, and Russia gained the upper hand. The 
weak Tajikistan regime was heavily dependent on 
Russian support, and the dominant Kulobi faction 
was not well disposed toward Uzbekistan’s ruling 
elite, in contrast to the Leninobodis. 

Some foreign observers assumed that Iran would 
have strong links to Tajikistan’ Opposition, since the 
Tajiks are Persian-speakers and Islamic political fig- 
ures are prominent in the Opposition. This has 
turned out to be a considerable oversimplification. 
Tajikistan’s Islamic politicians are Sunni, not Shia, 
and do not subscribe to the same concept of Islamic 
politics as in Iran. For all their denunciations of 
Islamic politics, the neo-Soviets have cultivated good 
relations with Iran, which has reciprocated. In any 
case, the Teheran government lacks the desire and the 
means to exert a very strong influence in Tajikistan. 
Not surprisingly, Iran puts its interests ahead of Tajik- 
istan’s, which means it has higher priorities, includ- 
ing the cultivation of good relations with Russia. 

As for Afghanistan's involvement in Tajikistan’ 
troubles, much has been alleged but little proved. 
The long shadow cast by the Soviet war in Afghani- 
stan, fear of Islamic radicalism, and the Soviet habit 
of blaming problems on foreign subversion have con- 
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tributed to the allegations. Tajikistan’s border with 
Afghanistan (roughly 680 miles long) has been dif- 
ficult to seal. As a result, refugees have crossed the 
border—in both directions. Since 1993, some Oppo- 
sition fighters have maintained camps in northern 
Afghanistan from which they have occasionally 
crossed into Tajikistan, sometimes in small groups, 
sometimes in bands of a few hundred. Russian troops 
guarding the border have sometimes responded by 
firing indiscriminately into Afghanistan. 

With its prolonged conflict, Afghanistan became 
a source of some weapons, certainly for the exiled 
Opposition after 1992, possibly during 1992 for the 
neo-Soviets as well. However, Afghan arms do not 
appear to have played a major role at the height of 
the fighting in the second half of 1992, when most 
weapons reached the contending factions through 
sales, gifts, or theft from army or police sources 
within the country (some additional weapons 
reached the neo-Soviets from Uzbekistan). Smug- 
gling, rather than military operations, has 
accounted for many of the border violations. Accu- 
sations of direct involvement by Afghan factions in 
attacks by exiled Opposition forces on Tajikistan 
range from the exaggerated to the wholly fictional. 
Tajik refugees in northern Afghanistan, civilians as 
well as Opposition fighters, have also been caught 
in the factional fighting in Afghanistan’ struggle for 
power. Moreover, the advances by the fundamen- 
talist Taliban in northern Afghanistan ın 1997 were 
equally alarming to Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. Both 
reacted by aiding anti-Taliban forces in Afghanistan, 
but not the same ones. 


NEGOTIATING PEACE 

Attempts to resolve the power struggle by nego- 
tiated compromise began in 1992 but failed. The 
following year, the victorious neo-Soviet regime 
refused to negotiate with the Opposition on the 
grounds that it was composed of criminals who 
lacked a significant following in Tajikistan. Not 
until 1994 did peace negotiations begin between 
the Opposition and the Dushanbe regime. These 
took place under the sponsorship of the United 
Nations, with Russia, Iran, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
the United States, and several Central Asian states 
as observers. The talks continued intermittently 
into 1997, with cease-fires and cease-fire violations, 
confidence-building measures, and mutual recrim- 
inations. Yet a series of agreements reached between 
December 1996 and June 1997 offer hope of a set- 
tlement. The burden Russia carries of supporting 
the Dushanbe government, the military successes 


by Opposition fighters in parts of Tajikistan (cou- 
pled with the fact that they are unable to take 
power by force), and the fact that several states per- 
ceived the Talibans gains in Afghanistan as a 
regional threat may have played a role in bringing 
the two sides to an accommodation. 

Terms of the settlement include an amnesty, legal- 
ization of banned Opposition parties, the exchange 
of prisoners, and repatriation of refugees living in 
Afghanistan (estimated to number between 15,000 
and 28,000). A National Reconciliation Commission 
has been established to oversee the transition toa 
new government (each side will contribute 13 mem- 
bers to the commission). The commission has the 
power to appoint Opposition members to some 
positions in government at the central and lower 
levels. It will also propose revisions to the constitu- 
tion and electoral law. Opposition fighters are to sur- 
render their weapons and join Tajikistan’s armed 
forces. The Opposition has put special emphasis on 
holding new legislative elections; it has not 
demanded President Rahmonov’s ouster, agreeing 
that he should serve out his term through 1999. 

It is too soon to judge whether this promising step 
will end the conflict. Given the accumulated bitter- 
ness and mistrust, much could still go wrong. Armed 
bands not controlled by either Dushanbe or the 
Opposition (including Colonel Khudoiberdiev’ first 
brigade) may try to undermine the settlement 
because they see it as a threat to their vested inter- 
ests (which have more to do with the preservation 
of enclaves of power and the pursuit of illicit eco- 
nomic gain than political principles). The Opposi- 
tion may decide it has not received as many 
government positions as it is due, or not the ones it 
most wants. The provision in the accords calling for 
the inclusion of representatives of all regions might 
encourage more inclusive politics, but it has also for- 
malized the importance of regional factions. Despite 
this provision, the Dushanbe regime remains deter- 
mined to exclude the most powerful Leninobod fac- 
tion, headed by former Prime Minister Abdullojonov. 
This approach leaves one of the country’s major 
political factions with no stake in the settlement. 

Finally, even if an orderly transition can be 
achieved to genuinely representative politics, who- 
ever governs will still have to grapple with the 
country’s massive economic problems. The end of 
the conflict between Dushanbe and the Opposi- 
tion—if the 1997 peace accord has really achieved 
that—will not solve all of Tajikistan’s problems. At 
best it is the first stage of a long process of recovery 
from a man-made disaster. m 
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The Unruly Caucasus 


SVANTE E. CORNELL 


ince the August 1996 Khasavyurt agreements 

that ended the war in Chechnya, the Cauca- 

sus has been silent. But while no armed con- 
frontations are under way and no new fighting is 
imminent, the open conflicts of the recent past 
remain essentially unresolved, and new tensions are 
emerging. All this is aggravated by the long-term 
economic crisis that plagues this potentially wealthy 
region. 


DEADLOCKED 
During the last years of the Soviet Union, ten- 


sions between central governments and minorities 
in the Transcaucasus grew and escalated at inde- 
pendence into bloody wars in Georgias Abkhazian 
republic and Azerbaijan’s Armenian-populated 
enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh.! More limited hos- 
tilities between the Georgian government and sep- 
aratists in the country’s South Ossetian region had 
begun even before the Soviet Union's dissolution. 
Two points can be observed about these conflicts. 
The first is that although Azerbaijan and Georgia 
have a number of minorities of differing sizes, only 
the ethnic groups that had been granted an auton- 
omous region rebelled. The Lezgins, Kurds, and 
Talysh in Azerbaijan were silent, while the Armeni- 
ans in Nagorno-Karabakh fought for secession. In 
Georgia, Azeris and Armenians remained quiescent 
while the less numerous but autonomous Ossetians 
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1The Transcaucasus is the name given to the southern part 
of the Caucasus region (the area south of the Caucasus 
Mountains—see the map on page 342); the northern part, 
sometimes called Ciscaucasia, 1s here referred to as the 
North Caucasus. 
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and Abkhazians revolted. Autonomous status thus 
seems tọ have contributed to rather than dimin- 
ished minority demands. This helps explain why it 
is the Caucasus and not Central Asia—where there 
are few autonomous regions—that has been the 
main ground of ethnic conflict in the former Soviet 
Union. 

The outcome of the conflicts raises the second 
point. Despite their vastly inferior numbers, the 
Ossetians, Abkhazians, and Armenians managed to 
secure impressive military victories over their for- 
mer overlords. All three regions were then subjected 
to ethnic cleansing that resulted in major refugee 
flows, with Georgians fleeing from Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia, and Azeris fleeing from Nagorno- 
Karabakh and the regions surrounding the enclave. 

Thus the three separatist regions—South Osse- 
tia, Abkhazia, and Nagorno-Karabakh—achieved 
de facto independence. However, the long-term goal 
of all three regions extends beyond secession. The 
ultimate aim of the Armenians in Nagorno- 
Karabakh is to be annexed by Armenia; the South 
Ossetians want to join their brethren north of the 
Caucasus Mountains in Russia’s North Ossetia 
republic to form the state of Alania, within the Rus- 
sian Federation; and the Abkhazians are cultivating 
the idea of joining Russia’s North Caucasus region. 

The-unexpected military victories were the result 
of highly motivated freedom fighters and strong 
outside support. The Russian army provided sub- 
stantial assistance to the war efforts of all three sep- 
aratist movements. This was especially evident in 
Abkhazia; in Nagorno-Karabakh the Russians acted 
by proxy. Here the main intervenor was Armenia, 
which several times sent army units into Azerbai- 
jani territory to support offensives by Karabakh 
Armenian troops. i 

Russia has interfered in the Transcaucasus in 
order to secure strategic control over the region, 
which borders powers like Turkey and Iran. To this 
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end Russia has wanted to include Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, and Georgia in Russian-led collective secu- 
rity mechanisms within the framework of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (cis); it also 


wants to have its troops on the territory of all Tran- . 


scaucasian states. Russias interests in Georgia have 


been intensified by a desire to retain control of the 


Black Sea, since Russia has been deprived of most 
of the Soviet Union's Black Sea coast by Ukraine. 
Access to the rich oil reserves of the Caspian Sea in 
Azerbaijan has also been an important concern for 
Russian strategy. Both Georgia (in 1993) and Azer- 
baijan (in 1994) were compe to joii the cis. 
However, only = 
Georgia was 
forced to accept 
Russian troops 
on its soil 

Although in- 
ternational or- 
ganizations A 
such as the UN 
(mainly in Geor- 
gia) and the Or- 
ganization for 
Security and Co- 
operation in 
Europe, or OSCE 
(mainly in Na- 
gorno-Kara- 
bakh), have tried 
to promote ne- 
gotiated solu- 
tions to the 
conflicts, virtu- 
ally nothing has 
changed in the 
last four years. 
Signs of an end (=e 
to the conflict in South Ossetia have eee 
appeared, but the fighting there was comparatively 
mild in the first place. Meanwhile, discussions in 
Abkhazia and Nagorno-Karabakh appear dead- 
locked. The separatist governments demand inde- 
pendence and international recognition based on 
the legal principle of self-determination, while the 
central governments refuse this claim on the basis 
of their territorial integrity. 

The Azerbaijani and Georgian governments have 
been willing to grant the minorities a large degree 
of autonomy within the framework of the existing 
states. The case of Nagorno-Karabakh is compli- 
cated by the fact that the disputed region's Soviet- 





era borders leave it locked within Azerbaijan. The 
Karabakh secessionists are willing to return most 
occupied Azerbaijani lands outside Nagorno- 
Karabakh, but refuse to return the lands to the west 
of the enclave that connect it with Armenia. 


THE ABSENCE OF POLITICAL. SOLUTIONS 
The wars in Abkhazia and Nagorno-Karabakh 
lost momentum in 1993 and 1994, respectively, 
because the parties were militarily exhausted and 
because of Russias nfluence—not because of inter- 
national mediation efforts. No political solution was 
reached, and the conics were merely frozen along 
= =p] Cease-fire lines. 
“ae ty Al Hence, three 
ae ministates have 
Seg 3S been allowed to 
Sts consolidate 
their control 
2051) over the territo- 
ries they had 
conquered mili- 


tus quo is being 
J| institutional- 
ized, since the 
* &-}| passage of time 
makes the re- 
turn of refu- 
-Jf gees less likely; 
Ji furthermore, 

H Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh has basi- 
cally become a 
H part of Arme- 
nia, which the 
Azeri govern- 
ment fears a political solution will be unable to 
reverse. 

Neither Georgia nor Azerbaijan accepts the pre- 
sent situation, since substantial portions of each 
country’s territory are under occupation. Given the 
exceptional circumstances that enabled the sepa- 
ratists to gain the upper hand, the latter are far from 
being in a position of strength. The sheer numeri- 
cal superiority of 6 million Azeris compared to 
150,000 Karabakh Armenians (and 3 million Arme- 
nians), and of 4 million Georgians compared to 
95,000 Abkhazians, is illuminating. Furthermore, 
the political instability that has plagued Azerbaijan 
and Georgia since independence is not unrelated to 


public disappointment with the two governments’ 
inability to deal with the separatist problem. In this 
context, the hundreds of thousands of refugees in 
both countries are a political factor not to be under- 
estimated; the refugees are among the most politi- 
cally mobilized elements. 

Unrest among Georgian and Azeri refugees is 
growing; refugee leaders now voice their intention 
to take matters into their own hands. A spokesman 
at the Saatli camp in Azerbaijan noted in the April 
1996 issue of the London-based Middle East that the 
refugees support Azeri President Heydar Aliyev's 
diplomatic efforts. But if these do not lead any- 
where, he continued, it would not be difficult to 
find 150,000 able Azeri men among a million 
refugees—a number equivalent to the entire popu- 
lation of Nagorno-Karabakh. Similarly, in Georgia 
a parliament-in-exile has been created by refugees 
from Abkhazia. Its spokesmen have been exerting 
pressure on the Georgian government to solve the 
Abkhaz problem with arms. 

In the fall of 1996, as if in concert, the leaders of 
Nagorno-Karabakh, South Ossetia, and Abkhazia 
held elections (presidential in the first two cases and 
parliamentary in the third) in an obvious attempt to 
legitimize their rule. This effort was largely intended 
for international consumption; the separatists have 


achieved their first aim, independence, but not their 


second, international recognition. 

The elections, however, sparked a harsh reaction 
from Tbilisi and Baku, along with international con- 
demnation. It was argued that no election could be 
legitimate in the region until refugees were allowed 
to return to their homes (the Azeris in Nagorno- 
Karabakh made up 25 percent of the total popula- 
tion before the conflict, and Georgians formed a 
majority of 55 percent in Abkhazia). Indeed, accept- 
ing elections would implicitly recognize the forcible 
alteration of the demographic structure of the 
region through ethnic cleansing. 


AZERBAUJAN IN FOCUS 

The situation in Azerbaijan is much more criti- 
cal than the one in Georgia for a number of reasons. 
First, while the Abkhazians were content with 
securing control of Abkhazia, the Karabakh Arme- 
nians intend to use the territories surrounding the 
enclave they have captured from Azerbaijan as a 
bargaining chip in negotiations. While Georgia can 
manage to adapt to the present situation, the humil- 
iation inflicted on Azerbaijan is more severe and 
revanchism is hence stronger. Second, Georgia’s 
freedom of action remains curtailed by tight Rus- 
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sian control of the country; as long as Russia 
remains an interested party in the Georgian-Abk- 
hazian conflict, it is unlikely that the Georgian lead- 
ership will resort to force. 

Azerbaijan has more freedom of action. No Rus- 
sian troops are stationed in Azerbaijan, and despite 
the country’s extensive border with Russia, it has 
managed to maintain a greater degree of sov- 
ereignty than has either Armenia or Georgia. In 
addition, Azerbaijan expects to begin collecting 
large oil revenues within a few years, once the 
pipeline issue is resolved. Azerbaijan is also in a 
position to develop links with the Islamic world to 
its south, thus further widening the country’ inter- 
national relations. 

If a political solution is not reached in Nagorno- 
Karabakh, the Azerbaijani government intends to 
solve the conflict with force. The Azerbaijani army, 
which was poorly organized and disciplined, has 
been thoroughly restructured with foreign—espe- 
cially Turkish—assistance. The government has also 
announced plans to make large purchases of arms; 
only the funds are missing, a gap to be filled by 
petrodollars. But the expected oil revenues are a 
double-edged issue. In the short term, the presence 
of foreign oil conglomerates may diminish Azerbai- 
jan’s freedom of action, since any military adventur- 
ism would scare away foreign investors. However, 
Azerbaijan believes that once Western companies 
have invested a substantial amount of money in the 
country and begin reaping benefits from that 
investment, they will not pull out because of an 
Azerbaijani military action. The conglomerates 
would instead act as Azerbaijan’s ambassadors in 
Western capitals, lobbying their governments to sup- 
port a country where they had significant interests. 

Baku’ rhetoric has also taken on a new tone. 
President Aliyev and his associates often refer to 
“how small and poor” Armenia is. In his speech to 
the nation on Azerbaijan's national day this May, 
Aliyev called on the country’s youth to defend Azer- 
baijan’ territorial integrity. For students, he argued, 
education came second; the first priority was 
defense of the country. Previously students were 
exempted from military service, but now studying, 
even abroad, will not constitute a reason to post- 
pone service. This move has been interpreted by 
many as a preparation for action. 

Nevertheless, economic stability and prosperity 
is the primary short-term aim of the Azerbaijani 
leadership. To maintain popular support, the regime 
needs to fulfill two of its professed goals: bringing 
oil revenues to Azerbaijan, and reversing the situa- 
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tion in Karabakh and restoring the country’ dignity. 
Because these two goals are difficult to combine, at 
least in the short term, Azerbaijan may well be 
interested in a political solution that respects its ter- 
ritorial integrity and restores to it Armenian-occu- 
pied territories. But if the present impasse remains, 
Azerbaijan will be tempted to resort to other means 
to resolve the conflict. 


CHECHNYA 
Almost a year has passed without major distur- 

bances in Chechnya. The January 1997 presidential 

elections did not result in the chaos or deadlock 
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that many observers had predicted. The moderate 
chief of staff of the Chechen armed forces, Aslan 
Maskhadov, won a relatively comfortable victory 
and was solemnly installed in the capital city of 
Grozny (recently renamed Dzhokhar-Ghala in 
honor of Chechnya’ first president, the late Gen- 
eral Dzhokhar Dudayev). The other presidential 
candidates, former President Zelimkhan Yandar- 
biyev and guerrilla leader Shamil Basayev, have 
decided to leave politics—a fact that casts a shadow 
on the present government, since it is widely 
believed that Chechen politics will now be domi- 
nated by members of Maskhadov’s clan. 
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The 1996 Khasavyurt agreement, signed by 
Maskhadov and Russia’s General Aleksandr Lėbed, 
certainly brought peace and stability to Chechnya. 
But this agreement was merely a commitment to 
further negotiations rather than a peace treaty. A 
formal treaty was signed this May, but a real com- 
mitment to peace cannot be observed in either 
camp. Many Russian politicians have’ openly 
denounced the agreement with the Chechen 
“rebels” and want to revise it; Lebed was sacked as 


secretary of the influential national security coun-’ 
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as selling out Russia's territorial integrity and as a 
capitulation to the rebels. 

The Chechens believe that this: agreement 
implies Russia’s recognition of Chechnya’s inde- 
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negotiations, whose primary aim was to put an end 
to the war. Instead, this question is to be resolved 
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Chechnya into the Russian Federation. But, after 
five years of semi-independence following a devas- 
tating war, it is highly unlikely that the Chechens 
will be willing to be reintegrated into Russia. Thus, 
although there are no hostilities, the main issue in 
the conflict remains unresolved. The conflict is dor- 
mant, but not extinct. 

Moscow has already shown a tendency to exploit 
divisions within the Chechen leadership, and has 
in the past not refrained from using the clan-based 
divisions of Chechen society to weaken the rebel- 
lious republic. Russia’s armed intervention in 
December 1994 was partly justified by claiming that 
a “civil war” had led to anarchy in the republic— 
despite the fact that Moscow itself had started the 
war by inciting the opposition to Dudayev to take 
up arms. Another reason the potential for conflict 
in Chechnya remains high is that the war helped 
fuel a mutual hatred between Chechens and Rus- 
sians. Chechens are more than ever convinced of 
the impossibility of living with Russia; Russians are 
equally convinced of the need to suppress this “dis- 
loyal and criminal” people. 


OTHER TROUBLE SPOTS 

A smaller and less publicized source of trouble 
in the North Caucasus is the conflict between the 
republics of Ingushetia (the Ingush are ethnically 
close to the Chechens) and North Ossetia in the 
Russian North Caucasus over the Prigorodniy dis- 
trict. This territory has historically been Ingush- 
populated and was a part of Ingushetia until the 
Ingush were deported during World War II; it was 
given to North Ossetia when the Chechen-Ingush 
republic was dissolved in 1944. When the Ingush 
were allowed to return from their deportation to 
Central Asia in 1957, the Prigorodniy region 
remained within North Ossetia, whose authorities 
did not allow the Ingush to return to their homes. 

Tensions between the Ingush and the Ossetians 
erupted into war in late October 1992. After short 
but violent clashes in which Russian troops took 
the Ossetian side, the Ingush population, which 
legally or illegally had managed to settle in the 
Prigorodniy, was forced to seek refuge in In- 
gushetia. Russia’ attitudes seem to have been con- 
ditioned partly by the Ossetians’ historical role as 
Russia’s main ally in the North Caucasus for almost 
200 years, and partly by the Orthodox Christianity 
they share (the Ingush are Muslim). A state of 
emergency was then imposed, which was lifted 
only in early 1995. Since then the Ingush have 
been struggling to negotiate a settlement and the 


return of Ingush refugees to the Prigorodniy, but 
the North Ossetian leadership has refused. 

During 1996, many Ingush attempted to settle 
illegally in the Prigorodniy, seeing no progress in 
negotiations. This led to isolated clashes with North 
Ossetian paramilitaries. At the same time, relations 
between Ingushetia and Moscow began to deterio- 
rate; the war in Chechnya and Moscow's openly 
pro-Ossetian attitude discredited Russia in the eyes 
of the Ingush, some of whom now deplore their 
decision not to join the Chechens in their struggle 
for independence. Ingushetia is also burdened by 
tens of thousands of refugees from Chechnya. 

The pressure to settle the Prigorodniy issue has 
grown acute, exacerbated by many Ingush trying to 
return to the Prigorodniy because of the poor living 
conditions in Ingushetia. If force is used to prevent 
Ingush immigration, there may be renewed conflict. 
Although both republics are under Russian 
sovereignty, the central government is doing little 
to resolve the issue. 

The plight of the Lezgin people is another poten- 
tial trouble spot in the region. The Lezgin live in the 
southern part of Russia’s Dagestan republic and in 
northern Azerbaijan; they number roughly half a 
million. The dissolution of the Soviet Union and 
Azerbaijan’s independence left the Lezgin divided 
between two states. Many fear that this will impede 
Lezgin unity and facilitate the assimilation of Lez- 
gins, especially in Azerbaijan. 

The Lezgin popular front, Sadval, has called for 
the creation of an independent Lezgin state, Lezgi- 
stan, loosely associated with Russia on the territo- 
ries of Dagestan and Azerbaijan. Sadval has 
organized mass rallies and is believed responsible 
for an explosion in the Baku subway in 1994 that 
killed 12 people. Sadval’s popular support appears 
limited, however, especially in Dagestan. 

No doubt most Lezgins in Azerbaijan are wor- 
ried about their position, but many are integrated 
into Azerbaijani society and, as in Dagestan, few 
support the extreme views of Sadval. Since most 
Lezgins would be content with an arrangement 
that secured cross-border contacts, and since there 
have been no past conflicts, a peaceful settlement 
seems possible. However, Sadval’s extremism and 
the uncompromising attitude of the Azerbaijani 
government, which does not want yet another sep- 
aratist movement on its soil, give reason to worry. 
Furthermore, the tense relations between Azerbai- 
jan and Russia impede the creation of a free-trade 
zone, which could be instrumental in settling the 
conflict since it would allow cross-border contacts. 


Thus the Lezgin question remains an explosive 
issue. 

Dagestan faces other ethnic problems. This Rus- 
sian republic is one of the most ethnically diverse 
areas in the world. The home of over 30 indigenous 
peoples, it is the largest republic in the North Cau- 
casus, with a population of 2 million. Post-Soviet 
Dagestan has faced two main challenges to its sta- 
bility: its fragile multiethnic structure and the 
recent Islamic revival. ; 

Certain ethnic groups, in particular the Kumyks 
(a Turkic people), have been advocating the’restruc- 
turing of Dagestan along ethnic lines. This, how- 
ever, is impossible given overlapping settlement 
patterns; questions can also be raised about its 
desirability. In a multiethnic entity like Dagestan, 
isolating ethnic groups could generate conflict, 
while a power-sharing arrangement that integrated 
people into common political organs and institu- 
tions could prove more viable, and perhaps prevent 
politics from taking on an ethnic overtone. | 

Dagestan has always been one of the pillars of 
Islam in the Caucasus; even in the Soviet era, reli- 
gious activity flourished, although underground in 
the form of Sufi brotherhoods. In the late 1980s, 
religious activists in Dagestan became increasingly 
assertive, demanding the right to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca and to construct new mosques 
(since 1989 more than 5,000 have been built). 
Dagestan is now one of the most Islamicized 
regions of the former Soviet Union. This is signifi- 
cant because it binds the Dagestanis to the larger 
Islamic world and thus distances them from Russia, 
which is already highly suspicious of Islam and may 
be tempted to assert its control over the area. 

At the same time, an Islamic identity may be 
instrumental in bridging ethnic divisions in Dages- 
tan; Islam plays a central role in a common Dages- 
tani identity, whose importance should not be 
underestimated. Thus Islam, which in Dagestan is 
conservative rather than radical in nature, may have 
a stabilizing role in the republic. 


RUSSIA'S CONFUSION—AND THE WEST'S 

Russia’s policy in the Caucasus is confused, 
sometimes contradictory, and often destabilizing. It 
has failed to dampen ethnic tensions not only in 
Ingushetia, Chechnya, and Dagestan but also in 
other republics such as Karachay-Cherkessia and 
Kabardino-Balkaria, and it has contributed to anti- 
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Russian feelings in the North Caucasus. The 
absence of a clear and predictable Caucasian policy 
in Moscow will undoubtedly aggravate existing ten- 
sions in the region. Furthermore, nothing is being 
done to alter the perception many Caucasians share 
of an imperialist and self-interested Russia. In the 
Transcaucasus, Moscow's ambitions are clearly 
understood as hegemonic, and even in Russia’ clos- 
est ally, Armenia, many voices deplore the country’s 
dependency on Russia. 

Russia’s attempts to preserve its dominance over 
the Caucasus may ultimately be counterproductive, 
since they strengthen the determination of local 
leaders to pursue independence. Russia’ neocolo- 
nial economic—rather than military—dominance 
over the region could provide roughly the same 
Tesults at significantly lower cost and risk. 

The policies of other international actors are no 
less confusing. Although Iran has a large Azeri 
minority (estimated at between 15 million and 20 
million people), it and Turkey are unable to exert 
their influence in the region because of domestic 
problems and Russia’ hegemony. Furthermore, the 
economic weakness of both Turkey and Iran 
inhibits their ability to influence the region. 

The United States views the Caucasus as part of 
Russia’s “backyard.” A mutual understanding to this 
effect seems to be in place. During the Chechen cri- 
sis, Russia, pointing to its silence during United 
States operations in Haiti, evidently expected—and 
received—a reciprocal response from the United 
States. The United States also faces a dilemma in the 
Transcaucasus; it has important economic interests 
in Azerbaijan, but for domestic political reasons it 
is strongly ted to Armenia. While the United States 
Congress remains under the influence of a power- 
ful Armenian lobby, the State Department has tried 
to pursue a more balanced policy in the region. This 
dilemma has led the United States to seek a rapid 
resolution of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, seen 
in its increased involvement in the osce mediation 
process. 

Because no outside actors are likely to bring sta- 
bility to the region, the Caucasus is to a large extent 
left to its own devices. Yet divisive forces are strong, 
and unifying ones weak. And since none of the con- 
flicts in the region has found a durable solution, the 
potential for renewed disturbances is great. The 
Caucasus is thus likely to remain a region in tur- 
moil for the foreseeable future. a 
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ON RUSSIA 

The Agony of the Russian Idea 

By Tim McDaniel. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 201 pp., $24.95. 

Russian philosophers in the late 1800s were the 
first to use the phrase “the Russian idea” to refer to 
a set of what they believed to be uniquely Russian 
cultural and societal ideals that rejected the indi- 
vidualism arising in Europe, and to extol commu- 
nity as the building block of a great Russian society. 
For Tim McDaniel, the agony of the Russian idea 
stems from the tension between the superficial use 
it was put to by both tsarist and Soviet leaders 
attempting to inspire nationalism and loyalty to the 
state, and the great meaning and hope it gave to 
many Russians struggling to come to terms with a 
history of serfdom and oppression. 

Today, McDaniel argues, the Russian idea hand- 
icaps leaders in their effort to rid the country of 
communal ideals and adapt it to the individualism 
of the free market and democracy. To create a polit- 
ical environment in which Russians could be thrust 
into democracy, President Boris Yeltsin should have 
likened “modified ideals” from the Russian idea, 
such as equality, to democratic and capitalist ideals. 
Instead, his government called for a total break with 
the Russian idea, a move that devalued the Russian 
idea, increased peoples’ fear of change, and led to 
political apathy. 

Unfortunately for the reader, McDaniel does not 
outline how the government could build policies 
based on the Russian idea that would foster politi- 
cal participation and create a Russian democracy. 
But McDaniel’ insights do give the reader a deep 
understanding of the mentality born of the Russian 
idea and its overlooked role in Russians’ struggle to 
trust democracy and adapt to the market. His 
authoritative analysis is an essential resource for 
understanding the old and new Russia in all its 
agony, ideological and political. 

Rachel P Roberts 


The New Military in Russia: 

Ten Myths That Shape the Image 

By Richard E Staar. Annapolis, Md.: Naval Institute 
Press, 1996. 272 pp., $41.95. 

Drawing on his extensive knowledge of the post- 
Soviet military, Richard Staar sets forth in The New 
Military in Russia his fears about the future inten- 
tions and capabilities of the Russian Federation’s 
armed forces. Staar, who once served as President 
Ronald Reagans ambassador to the Mutual and Bal- 
anced Force Reduction talks, remains wary of a 
renewed and dangerous Russian military. He struc- 
tures his work around 10 “myths” Western experts 
believe about the Russian armed forces. 

Despite his meticulous research, Staar does not 
present a central thesis for his work. Without a 
clear focus, the reader is left to dectpher confusing 
and often contradictory tables and flowcharts, as 
well as the brief résumés of 100 “key military fig- 
ures.” Though Staar’s research would seem more 
than sufficient to support a lucid presentation of 
trends in Russian foreign policy, he believes that the 
cold war is only “supposedly over” and therefore 
emphasizes issues such as the strength of Russian 
anti-ballistic missile systems and a purported Rus- 
sian nuclear advantage. He criticizes Russia for sell- 
ing offensive weapons abroad to maintain its 
military-industnal complex. 

As a compilation of “myths,” Staar’s work is frag- 
mented and difficult for the nonspecialist to follow. 
This anxious and vague book leaves the reader 
without direction in a forest of detail and thus 
unprepared for the author's startling conclusions. 
He predicts a remilitarized Russia either torn by 
continual internal conflict or dominated by a mili- 
tary dictator. Though Russia's future is far from cer- 
tain, the reader will not be convinced by Staar’s 
pessimistic forecast that the West must prepare for 
a new Russian military threat. 

Dan Green 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Arms Control 

Aug 17—The New York Times reports that in late June India 
admutted that it has a chemical weapons stockpile; under the 
Chemical Weapons Convention, which went into effect earlier 


countries have come forward under the treaty but have kept 
ther declarations secret. 


United Nations 

Aug. 28—in retaliation for its obstruction of the peace process, 
the Security Council votes to ban international travel by 
léaders of Angolas National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA); UNITA has refused to disarm its former 
guerrilla forces under a UN-brokered peace plan. 3 


ALGRIA 

Aug. 5—Seventy-five villagers are massacred m the Ain-Defla and 
Blida regions; more than 600 people have been killed over the 
pest 2 months, allegedly by Islamic militants 

Aug. 25—At least 42 people, mostly women and children, have 
ched over the last 24 hours in bombings in Algiers and in an 
attack m Medea; Islamic militants are beHeved responsible. 

Aug, 28—In Algiers, a bomb kills at least 8 people and wounds 
50; in an unidentified village at least 21 people are reported 
Killed; Prime Minister Ahmed Ouyahia blames these and 
previous incidents on Mushm extremists. 
Aug. 29—At least 98 people are killed m an attack on a 

‘village south of Algiers; authorities blame the Armed Islamic 
Group. 

Aug. 30—Forty-seven people are killed in an attack on a village 
south of Algiers; Islamic mihtants are again suspected. 

Aug. 31—Abassi Madani, a leader of the Islamic Salvation Front 
who was released from prison July 15, urges the UN in an 
open letter to begin talks between the government and militant 


Muslims to end violence in the country. 
ARGENTINA 
Aug. 20—Offictals say the will issue $3 billton in 
bonds to compensate the families of about 8,500 people who 
under the that ruled the 


country between 1976 and 1983; human rights groups 

maintain that about 30,000 people vantshed during the period. 
Aug 22—Admiral Jorge Enrico resigns as head of the armed 

forces to protest the diminished military budget and e lack of 


Aug. 1—Russian President Borts Yeltsin says that the detennon 
by Belarus of 3 Russian journalists will not affect Belarus- 
Russtan relations; the 3 are bemg held on charges; a 
week ago Yeltsin threatened to revoke the May 1997 Belarus- 
Russtan reunification agreement because of the journalists’ 
arrest. 


Bouvia , 
Aug. 5—Congress elects former authoritarian ruler and retired 
General Hugo Banzer president and outgoing Finance Minister 


Jorge Quiroga vice president; the congressional vote was 
undertaken because no candidate won an absolute majority tn 
elections on June 1. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 
Aug. 8—US General Eric Shinseki announces that NATO troops 
will force all paramilitary forces in Bosnia to disband or face 

arrest 


` Aug. 15—The Bosman Serb Constituttonal Court rules that 
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Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic’s recent dismissal of the 
legislature and call for new elechons in October were illegal 
Aug. 20—Some 350 heavily armed NATO peacekeepers, backed 
by armored vehicles and helicopters, seize 6 police sites in 
Banja Luke and confiscate truckloads of weapons from 
supporters of Radovan Karadzic, the wartime Bosnian Serb 
leader wanted for war crimes. 

Aug. 21—About 100 Muslim retum to their homes in 
Donja Sibenica, a village just east of Jajce, under the protection 


of NATO a previous to resettle Muslim 
elugn iri ihe vilage calle! T weeks aba nhen « mach Of 
ethnic Croats drove the returnees out. 


Aug. 26—The Bosman Serb parliament meets in Pale, Karadzic’s 
stronghold, declares Plavsic’s authority illeginmate, and 
announces that elections will not be held in October. 

Aug. 28—Hundreds of Serbs clash with NATO 
trying to expel Karadzic supporters from the police station in 
the town of Brcko; also disperse a mob besieging 
UN police monitors in their headquarters in Breko; 2 
peacekeepers, 3 UN police, and several crvihans are wounded 
m the confrontations 

Plavsic announces she rs leaving the ruling Serb Democratic 
Party to form her own politcal party, the Serb National 
Association. 

Aug. 29—An explosion in Banja Luka kills 1 person and 
seriously myures 2 others; the cause of the explosion ts 
unknown. 


BURUND! 

Aug. 12 continues between members of the National 
Council and the Party for the Liberation of the Hutu People; 
fightmg between the 2 Hutu parties, both of which oppose the 
government, broke out about a month ago when the National 
Council agreed to meet for peace talks with President Pierre 
Buyoya in Tanzania August 25; at least 10,000 people fleemg 
the fighting have arrived ın Bubanza, the capital of Bubanza 
province. 


CAMBODIA 

Aug. 1—As many as 7,000 refugees flee to Thailand from 
northern Cambodia, where fighting broke out yesterday when 
government troops attacked forces loyal to ousted First Prime 
Minister Norodom Ranariddh; Second Prime Minister Hun Sen 
took control of the government m a coup last month. 

Aug. 6—Paritament elects Foreign Minister Ung Huot first prime. 
mmister and strips Ranariddh of his parliamentary immunity. 

Aug. 19—Troops loyal to Price Ramariddh battle Hun Sen's 
troops for control of O Smach, a town in the royalist-held 
portion of northern Cambodia; at least 20,000 refugees fleging 
the advance by Hun Sen's troops cross into Thailand. 
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Aug. 29—King Norodom Sthanouk returns to Cambodia from 
Beying, saying he wants to mediate between Hun Sen and his 
royalist opponents. 

Aug 30—After a 2-day lull m fighting, Hun Sens government 
troops attack royahst opposition troops near O Smach; 10 
government soldiers are reportedly killed and 4 opposition 
soldiers wounded. 


CHINA 

Aug 26—The human nghts group Amnesty Internatonal reports 
that Chma sentenced more than 6,100 people to death and 
carried out at least 4,367 executions in 1996; the report says 
that durmg the 1990s more people have been sentenced or put 
to death m China than m the rest of the world combined 


COLOMBIA 

Aug 25—The New York Times reports that President Ernesto 
Samper has offered to withdraw troops from a region south of 
Bogotá and to begin talks with the Revolutionary Armed 
Forces of Colombia (FARC), a leftist guernila group, FARC 
guernilas have kidnapped some 50 elected officials in the 
region in the past week; the guernilas have banned 
campaigning in the greas they control for elections scheduled 
for October, and right-wmg paramilitanes have forbidden 
campaigning by candidates they accuse of bemg guerrilla 
sympathizers, combat between paramilitaries and guerrillas 
has mereased, with 30 people dying m a recent paramilitary 
assault on a guerilla stronghold ın Maprripdn. 


Comoros 

Aug 3—Ata rally of about 7,000 people m Mutsamudu, 
separatists declare independence for the island of Anjouan and 
announce that an “autonomous admmistration” will be set up; 
the separatists say they want to become part of the French 
commonwealth 


CONGO REPUBLIC 

Aug 10—Rebels loyal to former President Denis Sassou-Nguesso 
clash with President Pascal Lissouba’s government forces for a 
3d day, sporadic fghnng began June 4, when Lissouba’s 
soldiers surrounded Sassou-Nguesso'’s home m Brazzaville to 
enforce a ban on militas. 

Aug 29—Fighting continues in Brazzaville 


CUBA 

Aug 4—An explosion causes mmor damage at a hotel m Havana, 
the apparent bombing 1s the 3d blast at a top Havana hotel m 
less than a month, the government has accused unnamed 
indrviduals based in the US of carrying out the bombings. 

Aug. 27—In Geneva, signers of the 1972 Biological Weapons 
Convention agree to further investigate Cuba’ accusation that 
the US mounted a biological attack on Cuba in October 1996 
by spreadmg the crop-eating msect thrips palmi from a crop- 
duster plane; the US mamtains that the plane was an anndrug 
plane on a routine fhght to the Cayman Islands, Cuba's 
complaint is the Ist under a 1991 provision that allows a 
signer of the treaty to request an investigation into a suspected 
biological attack. 


Cyprus 

Aug. 6—Turkey and the self-declared Turkish Republi of 
Northern Cyprus sign an agreement to work toward partal 
economic and nulitary integration; Turkey is the only country 
that recognizes the government of northern Cyprus, which 
was established after a Turkısh mvasion m 1974. 


GERMANY 


Aug. 25—A court sentences Egon Krenz, the last Communist 
leader of East Germany, to 6 years in prison for being 


responsible for the shooting deaths of people trymg to escape 
to the West. 


INDIA 

Aug. 24—Incha asks Pakistan for a cease-fire ın the disputed 
territory of Kashmur, Indian muhtary officials have said that 51 
Palastani and 5 Indian soldiers have died in an artillery battle 
that began 2 days ago along the border, Palastan disputes the 
claim. 


Aug. 26—incha rejects a US offer to mediate in its conflict with 
Pakistan over Kashmir, troops continue to exchange fire over 
the border. 


IRAN 

Aug. 9—Newly elected president Mohammed Khatami, a 
moderate Islamic cleric, appoints Masoumeh Ebtekar vice 
president and head of the Environmental Protection 
Orgamuzanion, Ebtekar is the Ist female cabinet member since 
the Islamic revolution of 1979. 

Aug. 20—Parbament approves the presidents new cabmet, 
including his choice for culture minister, Ataollah Mohajeram, 
who was cnticized by hard-hners 3 years ago for suggesting 
Iran open direct talks with the US. 


IRAQ 

Aug. 20—Official Iraqi radio announces that President Saddam 
Hussein will allow Iranians to visit sacred Shiite Mushm 
shrines m southern Iraq, Iraq suspended visits m 1980, the Ist 
year of the Iran-Iraq War 


ISRAEL 

Aug. 3—In Jerusalem, thousands of Israeli troops, paramhtary 
forces, and police officers are deployed ın response to the July 
30 bombmg m the city that killed 13 Israelis, Hamas, an 
extreme Islamist Palestuntan faction, has claumed responsibility 
for the bombing. 

The cabinet suspends the remmbursement of taxes and fees 
owed to the Palestmuan Authority (PA), money that accounts 
for more than 60% of the Authority’s revenue, the government 
says the suspension will be lifted when PA President Yasir 
Arafat takes effective measures to stop Palestinian terronsm m 
Israel. 

Aug. 8—Rockets fired by Lebanese Hezbollah guernilas wound 
an Israeli crvilan in northern Israel; Israeli artillery returns the 
frre; Israel fired rockets mto southern Lebanon on August 4, 
killmg 5 people; 2 days earher in Israels self-declared secunty 
zone in Lebanon, 3 Israelis were killed by a car bomb 

Aug. 18—The government says ıt will pay $12 milhon of the $40 
million m PA revenues it is withholdmg 

Aug 19—Shiite Mushm guerrillas in Israeli-occupied southern 
Lebanon fire rockets into northern Israel, no wnfures are 
reported; the attack is evidently in response to an August 17 
attack by a mihua allied with Israel. 

Aug, 20—Israech warplanes launch a raid on southern Lebanon m 
retaliation for yesterdays rocket attack. 

Aug. 27—Israel ends a 4-week blockade of Bethlehem; the West 
Bank city was sealed after the July 30 bombing in Jerusalem, 
the West Bank and Gaza, also closed smce the bombing, 
remain sealed from Israel 


JAPAN 
Aug. 29—In a landmark case, the Supreme Court rules that the 
Education Ministry has gone too far m censoring textbooks to 


remove references to well-documented brutalities by Japanese 
forces in Asia during World War I; the court orders the 


government to “refran from intervening in educational 
content as much as possible.” 


KENYA 

Aug. 18—Along the coast of the country, machete-toung youths 
kill 5 people, send hundreds fleemg, and burn houses; police 
kall 1 suspect; on August 16, 40 youths reportedly set fire to 2 
houses and beat 3 people m Mpwapa, north of Mombasa; 3 
days earlier, a police station wes raided, leaving 15 people 
dead, President Daniel arap Mot is accused by the opposition 
of orchestrating the mcidents to create the appearance of 
insurgency m order to declare a state of emergency and arrest 
opposition leaders. 

Aug, 29—Thousands of people flee the coast in fear of ethnic 
violence and attacks by security forces. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Aug. 4—In a jomt statement, 4 UN agencies and 2 independent 
groups say that a drought m the past 2 months has cost North 
Korea 70% of this year’s corn crop; relief officials allowed to 
visit North Korea in the last several weeks have sad that the 
drought could be pushmg mullions of people to the edge of 
starvation, and that they have not seen such severe 
malnutntion smee the Ethiopian and Somalian fammes of the 
1980s and early 1990s, respectively. 

Aug. 8—Carol Bellamy, the executive director of UNICEF says 
that some 80,000 children in North Korea are in mmediate 
danger of dying from hunger or disease and that at least 
another 800,000 are seriously malnourished. 

Aug 16—The officral North Korean news agency reports that Oh 
Ik Jae, a South Korean rehgious leader, arrived yesterday m 
Pyongyang after defecting to North Korea. 

Aug 26—The US announces that it will grant political asylum to 
Chang Sung Gil, North Korea's ambassador to Egypt, and to 
his brother, also a diplomat, and their famthes; Chang became 
the highest-ranking North Korean ever to defect to the US 
when he sought asylum at the US embassy in Carro several 


days ago 

Aug. 27—North Korea withdraws from scheduled bilateral talks 
with the US on North Korean missile exports to protest the US 
decision to grant asylum to the 2 defectmg diplomats; the talks 
were to have begun today in New York 


LEBANON 

Aug. 4—Bombs set off by Israeh commandos kill 5 people, 
including the commander of the Shiite Muslim Hezbollah, 
Taxssir Badran, in Israels self-declared security zone in 
southern Lebanon; gunfire was exchanged between Hezbollah 
guernilas and Israeli troops earlier. 

Aug. 17—A Lebanese militia associated with the pro-Israel 
South Lebanon Anny shells Sidon, killing at least 6 people and 
injuring at least 36; Hezbollah guerrillas and Lebanese army 
forces retaliate with mortar and artillery fire; the militas attack 
was apparently in retaliation for a recent bombing, atmbuted 
to Hezbollah, that killed the children of a former commander 
of the same pro-Israeli milina. 


MEXICO 

Aug. 31—Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) members of 
Congress abandon plans to set up their own legislature and 
instead recognize the legitimacy of the Congress maugurated 
yesterday by opposition parties (the PRI boycotted the opening 
session); PRI lawmakers were angered when they learned 2 
days ago that the opposition coalition had chosen Porfino 
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Muñoz Ledo, a flamboyant antı-PRI leftist, to be the leader of 
Congress. 


PAKISTAN 

Aug. 15—The New York Times reports that at least 70 people were 
killed ın and around Lahore m about a dozen attacks by 
religious extremusts in the Ist 10 days of August. 

Aug 16—Karachi police say that yesterday they arrested Anf 
Yameen, a suspect m the 1995 lalling of 2 US diplomats in 
Karachi; Yameen is also suspected in several other killmgs and 
acts of violence 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Aug. 16—President Yasir Arafat declares a boycott of Israeli 
goods ın response to strict Israeli sanctions umposed on the 
Authonity after a July 30 suicide bombing ın Jerusalem balled 
13 Israelis. 


PERU 

Aug 3—A television station reports that government agents 
legally tapped the telephones of former UN Secretary General 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar while he was runmng for president in 
1995; the report is the latest development in a scandal over the 
illegal wiretapping of perhaps several hundred cntucs of 
President Alberto Fujimori. 

Aug. 17—Leftst rebels release 29 workers employed by CGG, an 
oil exploration company working with the French oil 
company Elf Aquitame, after CGG agrees to give the rebels 
food, clothing, and medicine. 


RUSSIA 

Aug. 3—President Boris Yeltsin announces that as of January 1, 
1998, the Russian mble will be redenominated, a 1-ruble note 
will take the place of the current 1,000-ruble note 

Aug 18—In Moscow, Yeltsin and Chechen republic President 
Aslan Maskhadov meet and agree to appomt a jomt 
commission to draw up a treaty for future relations. 


RWANDA 

Aug. 8—~A UN human nghts center in Geneva reports that at 
least 2,000 Rwandans were killed this past May and June by 
govermment forces in Ruhengen province. 

Aug 22—In New York, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
reports that at least 120 refugees thought to be Tutsts were killed 
today at a camp in western Rwanda, near Congo; the attackers, 
17 of whom were also killed, are believed to be Hutu rebels. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Aug. 26—Former President F W. de Klerk resigns as head of the 
National Party, the country’s leading opposinon party. 


SWEDEN 

Aug. 24—The newspaper Dagens Nyheter reports that the 
government 1s considering compensating as many as 60,000 
women who were forced or pressured to be sterilized, most m 
the 1930s and 1940s; the eugenics laws that authonzed 
stenlization of young women thought to be mentally or 
otherwise incapable of raising children only lapsed ın 1976. 


TAIWAN 
Aug. 21—Prime Minster Lien Chan resigns, Lens resignation 
had long been expected, partly because of popular disconjent 
over rising crime 
e 
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TAJIKISTAN Aug. 22—The government eases a ban on travel to Cuba to allow 
Aug 16—Rebel forces led by Colonel Mahmud Khudoberchyev a rere se tenes eles Janay 
Tetreat to a base ın the southwestern part of the country, last 
week government troops thwarted the rebels m therr effort to 
take Dushanbe, the capital VENEZUELA 
Aug. 18—Government troops kill 50 rebel soldiers led by Aug. 6—Federico Ramírez León, the president of the 
Khudoberdryev m a battle for a strategic bridge over the Confederanon of Venezuelan Workers, the country’s largest 
Vakhsh River, 95 miles south of Dushanbe union, says that more than 90% of the country’ workers took 
: part in a 12-hour general strike today to protest the private 
THAILAND sectors failure to follow through on promised wage ıncreases Ml 


Aug. 12—Interior Minister Snoh Thienthong says the cabinet 
will be shuffled tn order to restore public confidence in the 
government after an economic crisis precipitated by a currency 
devaluation on July 2, yesterday the IMF and a group of Asian 
counties led by Japan pledged $16 bilhon in loans to help bal 
out Thailands fmancial system, m return the government is to 
impose austerity measures 


TURKEY 

Aug. 16—Parliament votes 277 to 242 to require children to 
spend 8 years rather than 5 in public schools before bemg 
allowed to enroll m religious academies, Prime Minister Mesut 
Yilmaz and nulitary commanders had pushed for passage of 
the controversial bill in an effort to combat the spread of 
militant Islamism 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Montserrat 

Aug. 17—The government orders the evacuation of the central 
part of the island, clung a report that a volcano in the south 
poses a greater threat to the area than previously thought, the 
government also offers a voluntary evacuation package to 
residents, at least 10 people were killed when the volcano 
erupted on June 25; the southern half of the island, mcludmg 
Plymouth, the capital, has been completely evacuated. 

Northern Ireland 

Aug. 29—Northern Ireland Secretary Mo Mowlam mvites Smn 
Fein, the political wing of the guernila Insh Republican Army 
(IRA), to participate in formal peace talks; Sinn Fein accepts; 
Mowlam says she is convinced that the IRAs 6-week-old cease- 
fire is genuine, talks seeking an end to the sectanan violence 
that has torn Northern Ireland since 1969 are set to resume m 
Belfast on September 9. 
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UNITED STATES 

Aug. 1—President Bill Clinton lifts a 20-year-old ban on the sale 
of advanced weapons such as tanks and fighter jets to Laon 
Amenca 


Aug 4—The Clinton administration announces it will suspend 
contacts with Bosnia’ ambassador to the US; several European 
countries have also suspended contacts to protest the 3- 
member Bosnian presidency’ failure to agree on appointing 3 
diplomats who would represent Bosman Muslims, Croats, and 
Serbs, as agreed ın the Dayton accords. 

Aug 7—n New York, 3 days of preparatory negonations 
between the US, China, and North and South Korea to 
formally end the Korean War are broken off because of 
differences over the agenda for the talks, they are to resume 

15 

Aug 12—The State Department orders the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO) office m Washington, D C , to suspend 
operations, Congress left for its summer recess without 
extending the Middle Fast Peace Facilitanon Act, which 
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Globalization: The Great American Non-Debate 4 


ALAN TONELSON 


arly in the nuclear age, Albert Einstein 

lamented that the atomic bomb had changed 

everything but the way humanity thinks. 
Today, the same can be said of the impact on Amer- 
ican politics of economic globalization—the in- 
creasing integration of international markets being 
brought about by rapidly expanding worldwide 
flows of goods, services, capital, information, and 
sometimes people. 

Prominent Americans in and out of government 
proclaim the new global economy to be the defin- 
ing reality of our age, powerful enough (along with 
technological change) to transform such age-old 
institutions as the job, the nation-state, and the 
family itself. Yet aside from discrete trade policy 
controversies, globalization has not been meaning- 
fully incorporated into American politics or policy- 
making. In fact, most social and even economic 
policy issues are debated in America today as if 
globalization did not exist, or were happening 
somewhere else. 

Take the ongoing controversy this year about 
domestic monetary policy and the relationship 
between economic growth, employment levels, and 
wage pressures. Eyeing a steadily falling national 
unemployment rate and understandably deter- 
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mined to stop inflation before it starts, Federal 
Reserve Board chairman Alan Greenspan has been 
holding real interest rates high enough to keep eco- 
nomic growth modest and therefore labor markets 
loose enough to inhibit workers from seeking sig- 
nificant raises. Most Wall Street observers and. 
economists have praised Greenspan, expressed 
amazement that inflationary pressures have not 
reappeared at today’s unemployment levels, and 
continued to warn that rising labor costs must be 
just around the corner. 

If these observers recognized the United S States 
economy’ steady internationalization, they would 
understand that the employment rate of American 
workers is no longer the only significant determi- 
nant of American wage levels. With more and more 
American companies hiring foreign workers for their 
overseas facilities, it is equally important to look at 
global unemployment rates. According to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, roughly one-third of 
the world’s workforce is jobless or underemployed. 
Moreover, given the explosive growth in the num- 
ber of workers entering the world economy in huge, 
low-wage countries like China, India, and Indone- 
sia, it is easy to see how American workers could 
continue to be afraid to press for higher pay even if 
United States unemployment rates sank even lower. 

Welfare reform is another issue with a critical but 
neglected international dimension. Both supporters 
and most opponents of today’s welfare reform 
schemes apparently believe that the United States 
economy is full of opportunities for minimally edu- 
cated and generally unskilled workers to earn liv- 
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ing wage—either through the magic ofthe market- 
place or with a little help from retraining and reed- 
ucation programs. What both overlook is that most 
of the industries that paid decent wages to Ameri- 
can workers without world-class skills and educa- 
tion—such as apparel, textiles, and steel—have 
been decimated by foreign competition and the 
inadequate response of United States trade policy. 
Moreover, wages in those jobs that remain have 
fallen precipitously in the past quarter century. 


THE NEW RECEIVED WISDOM 

The failure to fully incorporate globalization into 
American foreign and domestic policies has had 
serious consequences. As suggested earlier, it has 
obscured the global dimensions of—and therefore, 
key elements of the solutions to—many major 
national economic and social problems. It has also 
crippled American trade policy, saddling the coun- 
try with narrowly conceived globalization ap- 
proaches that have benefited relatively small 
numbers of Americans. Not coincidentally, the poll 
ratings for America’s globalization policies keep 
sinking lower and lower. 

American politics and policy are not taking glob- 
alization seriously enough for several reasons. One 
is perceptual. To most Americans in and out of gov- 
ernment, globalization means “trade.” This is espe- 
cially true in discussions of globalization’s impact 
on American living standards, which are usually 
brought to a premature halt with the observation 
that, despite 20 years of steady growth, two-way 
trade in goods and services still represents less than 
30 percent of the United States economy. Thus it is 
said to be mathematically impossible for such flows 
to be responsible for most wage stagnation. 

Leave aside for the moment the conveniently for- 
gotten fact that mainstream economic theory 
emphasizes the decisive influence that even marginal 
changes in supply, demand, and prices (including 
labor prices) tend to have on each other. What about 
the impact of immigration on wage levels? What 
about investment? Technology flows? For some rea- 
son they are invariably left out of the debate—an 
especially ironic tendency, given that immigration is 
now widely blamed for about one-third of the wage 
decline experienced since the early 1970s by low- 
income Americans (a point made by Harvard pro- 
fessor George Borjas in the November 1996 
Atlantic). l ` 

Other reasons for the globalization non-debate 
combine the emotional, the intellectual, and the ide- 
as Today, at the end of the twentieth century, 


many Americans are inhibited from thinking criti- 
cally and rigorously about globalization for the kinds 
of reasons that inhibited their forebears at the end 
of the nineteenth century from thinking critically 
and rigorously about laissez-faire capitalism in the 
domestic sphere. Unfettered economic activity and 
the absolute sanctity of private property were that 
eras unassailable orthodoxy. Their moral and prac- 
tical superiority were firmly established by Adam 
Smith's The Wealth of Nations and subsequent works 
of neoclassical economics. As Eric F Goldman 
explained in his brilliant 1952 history of American 
reform, Rendezvous with Destiny, these certitudes 
formed the main links of a “steel chain of ideas” that 
created an overwhelming bias against government - 
intervention in domestic economic and social affairs. 

Today, although welfare capitalism has sunk deep 
roots in the industrialized world, free trade, unre- 
stricted capital mobility, and economic integration 
are the watchwords of international economic pol- 
icy. The moral and practical superiority has been 
firmly established by two epochal events—the 
Great Depression and the fall ‘of communism. 
Todays noninterventionist trade ethos has become 
so strong that even many liberals who have pushed 
hard to expand the welfare and regulatory state at 
home recoil at the thought of any regulation of 
international trade or investment. Indeed, no mod- 
ern American political cliché has been more pre- 
dictably invoked than when Vice President Al Gore 
confronted former presidential contender Ross 
Perot at their 1993 televised NAFTA debate with a 
photo of Senators Smoot and Hawley. Their 1929 
tariff bill, after all, is almost universally—but inac- 
curately—blamed for deepening and even starting 
the Depression. 

The power and persuasiveness of laissez-faire 
orthodoxy have another, equally important damp- 
ening effect on debating globalization—portraying 
globalization issues as a series of black-and-white, 
either-or choices. Free trade versus protectionism 
is how the debate is typically framed—as if anyone 
were advocating either removing all controls over 
international commerce or permitting no such com- 
merce whatsoever. The situation 1s analogous to the 
debate over American foreign policy, with most 
commentators endlessly and fruitlessly debating 
“engagement versus isolationism,” and neglecting 
what form engagement should take. 


WHOSE GLOBALIZATION? 
This dichotomous portrayal of globalization 
choices is convincing in large part because of the 


way globalization itself is depicted. Critics of cur- 
rent globalization policy are right to complain that 
its champions simply assume that the global econ- 
omy will unfold along Anglo-American-style free 
trade lines, even though most of the world practices 
forms of capitalism significantly different from this 
approach. 

But the problem runs even deeper. It entails the 
view of globalization as a monolithic, undifferenti- 
ated phenomenon, with a structure as interesting as 
a lump of coal. In fact, like any sweeping trend with 
widespread, profound effects, globalization is highly 
complex. The term describes a bewildering number 
of relationships and arrangements that are inevitably 
subject to strategic, political, social, and cultural— 
as well as “purely economic”—influences. 

Elsewhere around the world, where mixed eco- 
nomic systems and the difficult trade-offs they 
require are more openly acknowledged, the com- 
plexity of globalization seems more appar- 
ent. Policymakers and analysts alike seem 
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been successfully hung on the parties in globaliza- 
tion disputes: supporters and opponents of prevail- 
ing policies are simply and misleadingly labeled 
“pro” and “anti-trade,” respectively. 

Proponents of current globalization policies have 
also been able to portray their preferences in terms 
connoting objectivity and inevitability. They have 
explicitly described themselves as the “party of the 
future” or, more specifically, of the “New Economy.” 
Their depiction of their policies as “bridges to the 
twenty-first century” fails to provoke much protest, 
even from opponents. 

Critics, meanwhile, are widely dismissed as 
voices of the past, clinging stubbornly but naively 
to outmoded industries and ways of life. (At least 
one—columnist and erstwhile Republican presi- 
dential hopeful Pat Buchanan—actually does talk 
openly about returning to the “Old Republic.”) Paul 
Gigot of The Wall Street Journal used all of the major 
stereotypes in a September 12, 1997, col- 
umn: “[F]ree trade has its political com- 


to recognize that their challenge entails not American pensations even in a Democratic primary. It 
sunply promoting or stopping globaliza- Sf lets [Vice President Gore] seem future-ori- 
tion, but ensuring that its terms serve spe- po litics and ented and presidential, instead of hostage to 
cific local, national, and regional interests. policy are special interests and the old blast-furnace 
Efforts are under way to strike the right bal- not taking economy.” i 

ance between benefiting from globaliza- globalization President Clinton, perhaps characteristi- 
tion5 efficiency-enhancing effects and otsi cally, tried to have it both ways in his 
promoting the equally valid noneconomic pe September 22, 1997, speech to the United 
goals set by all human communities. Fisuke enough. Nations General Assembly. “The forces of 


Sakakibara, a vice minister in Japan's pow- 

erful Ministry of Finance, provided an 
unusually comprehensive statement of this position 
in his 1993 study, Beyond Capitalism: The Japanese 
Model of Market Economics: “Taking [the] pluralis- 
tic position that capitalism can differ across 
national borders and according to various histori- 
cal and cultural backgrounds, our views on the 
world economy and world trade should be trans- 
formed as well. Indeed, in this increasingly inter- 
dependent world, many aspects of different 
national economies need to be harmonized. Yet to 
the extent that different regimes continue to be dif- 
ferent, they will have to accommodate each other 
in certain ways. In some instances, these accom- 
modations may take the form of modification of the 
principle of laissez-faire.” 

In the United States, the failure to perceive the 
real, highly nuanced choices presented by global- 
ization, plus the ideological bias against interven- 
tion in the economy, severely undermines the very 
legitimacy of thinking critically about these matters. 
The clearest evidence of this is the labels that have 


global integration are a great tide, inex- 
orably wearing away the established order 
of things,” he intoned, hastening to add, “but we 
must decide what will be left in its wake.” 
Superticially, these labels and stereotypes seem at 
least partly justified. After all, some of the leading 
champions of current globalization policies are 
high-tech companies like Microsoft, IBM, and AT&T, 
while some of the leading opponents include indus- 
trial unions, like the United Steel Workers and the 
United Auto Workers, which provide the workforce 
for the so-called blast-furnace industries. 
The problem is that the high-tech companies still 
employ surprisingly small numbers of high-wage, 
highly skilled workers. Many more of these workers 


„are employed by the blast-furnace industries, which 


have also undertaken a large and growing incorpo- 
ration of high-tech componehts into their products 
and manufacturing processes. Still, the ceos of the 
blast-furnace economy are sending production 
abroad just as fast—and fighting just as hard to keep 
United States markets open to their output—as their 
counterparts in high-tech industries. | 
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Although the globalization debate often burns 
white hot when it erupts, the contending factions 
are anything but perfectly cohesive or coherent. The 
confusion is understandable; after all, any phe- 
nomenon with effects as powerful and wide-rang- 
ing as those of globalization is bound to stimulate 
myriad responses from many different interests and 
individuals. Still, the blurring of disagreements even 
over fundamental issues makes productive discus- 
sion of globalization all the more difficult. 


THE DEBATE’S HISTORICAL ROOTS 

For most of America’ history, globalization pol- 
icy has mainly meant trade policy, and its politics 
was mainly sectional. The manufacturing-heavy 
north favored high tariffs to protect and nurture its 
industries; the largely agrarian south, which not 
only imported manufactured goods but relied heav- 
ily on commodities exports, favored much more 
open trade. These powerful sectional 
influences in turn produced a clear parti- 





in the noncommunist world—further reinforcing 
free trade’s legitimacy and popularity. 

Starting in the 1970s, the fading of United States 
global economic predominance, the slowing of 
worldwide and domestic growth, and the steady 
decline in Americans’ real wages significantly weak- 
ened the free trade consensus. Additional blows 
were delivered in the late 1980s by the end of the 
cold war and by the steady transformation of many 
large American companies into truly global firms. 
The former development undermined the strategic 
arguments for tolerating continued protectionism 
by allies even as their own economic strength bur- 
geoned. The latter development began to open an 
unprecedented gap between the fortunes of Amer- 
ican workers and those of American businesses, as 
companies responded to competitive pressures, new 
market opportunities, and investment incentives by 
building more factories and even laboratories 
abroad, exporting possibly millions of 
high-wage jobs in the process. 


san divide. Republicans were so devoted The American At the same time, one powerful coun- 
to tariffs that their presidents and espe- lobalizan: tertrend enabled free traders to prevail in 
cially members of Congress championed Bonet most of the increasingly contentious pol- 
protectionist policies well into the Nixon debate has been icy disputes of the 1980s. President 
era. Democrats generally favored more hampered by the Ronald Reagan's ringing rhetorical sup- 
trade liberalization even after they tran- diversity of the port for trade liberalization convinced 
scended their base in the “Solid South.” nation. aswell May conservative and moderate Ameri- 
At the same time, it is crucial to note that a f cans that traditional free trade policies 
the early nineteenth century triumph of 4° by ideological were integral parts of the campaign 
federalists and nationalists in American blinders. against big government—even as the 


politics and economic policy placed the 
nation on a predominantly mercantilist 
course until the mid-1930s. 

During that decade, powerful domestic and inter- 
national developments began to rival sectionalism 
as a determinant of trade politics and policy. Domes- 
tically, nationalizing forces, such as the continuing 
spread of manufacturing to the south and the cre- 
ation of national cultural tastes and economic mar- 
kets by movies and radio, started to flatten sectional 
differences. Internationally, protectionism was 
blamed for the Great Depression (and ultimately 
World War I). By the end of the war, a strong bipar- 
tisan consensus in favor of multilateral trade liber- 
alization had been produced by the determination 
not to repeat the mistakes of the 1930s, the over- 
whelming supremacy of American industry and 
technology, and the emerging perceived need to win 
or aid cold war allies by unilaterally opening United 
States markets. In the years to follow, many politi- 
cians and analysts credited these free trade policies 
with ‘os unprecedented peace and prosperity 





president approved skillfully targeted 
trade barriers to help hard-hit United 
States industries like semiconductors and autos 
regain competitiveness. 

In the late 1980s, globalization’s increasingly dif- 
ferentiated impact on Americans and the collapse 
of the cold war rationale for free trade, coupled with 
the end of the Reagan economic boom, greatly com- 
plicated the politics of globalization. The effect on ~ 
Republicans and conservatives was especially pro- 
found, as their long-standing postwar consensus on 
free trade was shattered. At the end of World War 
I, the Grand Old Party was comprised of often vig- 
orously clashing clusters of Eastern seaboard inter- 
nationalist financiers, pro-tariff New England and 
Midwestern industrialists, Western and Midwest- 
ern isolationists, opportunistic McCarthyite red- 
baiters, and a small but influential band of 
paleo-conservative intellectuals battling against the 
modernizing, secularizing spirit of the twentieth 
century. The onset of the cold war persuaded them 
to set aside their differences and unite on an emer- 


gency basis behind interventionism, peacetime mil- 
itary alliances, and free trade. 

Over the next three decades, these Republican 
factions broke up, evolved, and recombined into 
their contemporary forms—including laissez-faire- 
oriented supply-siders and libertarians, moral 
majoritarians, neoconservatives, nativist communi- 
tarians, deficit hawks, blue-collar ethnic “Reagan 
Democrats,” and a dwindling band of moderates 
and liberals who retain influence in Congress and 
in Washington media circles. Yet with the cold war 
emergency over and the unifying presence of Rea- 
gan gone, America’s conservative coalition has been 
pulling apart at the seams. And one of the main 
polarizing issues—even more at the rank and file 
than at the leadership level—has been globalization. 

A February 1997 survey by prominent Republi- 
can pollsters Fabrizio McLaughlin and Associates 
showed how deep and wide the split runs. All five 
factions into which they divided the party—includ- 
ing the normally ardently pro—free trade supply- 
siders—showed plurality support for the proposition 
that recent trade agreements had sent more jobs 
abroad than they had created at home. Just as sur- 
prisingly, a late-July nsc—Wall Street Journal poll 
reported that Republican respondents were more 
strongly opposed to NAFTA than Democrats. 


THE BIRTH OF THE NEW DEMOCRATS 

The end of the cold war had a less dramatic 
impact on Democrats. Instead, their internal splits 
over globalization stem from the gap opened up by 
the Vietnam War between the party’s moderate and 
left wings. The fault lines have remained more or 
less intact, but the dispute has been transformed 
into a battle between contrasting visions—if not 
realities—of the new and old economies. Moder- 
ates—most of whom eventually turned against the 
Vietnam War—continued to insist that cold war 
internationalism was a viable framework for United 
States foreign (and by extension, trade) policy. The 
left-wingers pushed a more fundamental critique of 
the war and the society that spawned it 

At the same time, cross-cutting issues and clash- 
ing institutional imperatives have repeatedly con- 
fused the picture. Among congressional Democrats, 
the hardening of organized labors opposition to 
conventional free trade policies—led by unions 
whose leaders tended to support the Vietnam War 
until the bitter end—has helped shift the balance of 
power against current globalization initiatives. 

At the presidential level, many Democratic lead- 
ers persuasively argued that electoral success 
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depended on candidates distancing themselves from 
the party's best-known constituencies (including 
not only big labor but civil rights groups and femi- 
nists) and from the unpopular federal bureaucra- 
cies they had allegedly captured. Instead, the 
moderates counseled, Democrats should embrace 
the technological progress and entrepreneurial spirit 
that was fueling the booming information-based 
New Economy. 

Greatly enhancing the New Democrats’ power 
has been the skyrocketing costs of political cam- 
paigns. Since business—which is traditionally pro- 
Republican—is the greatest potential source of 
funds for the media advertising that can make or 
break candidates, Democrats have had to “follow 
the money” and step up their efforts to win corpo- 
rate support. Under the leadership of former Con- 
necticut Congressman Tony Coelho, the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee turned into a 
big-time money machine and full-time Wall Street 
presence, starting in the late 1980s. In fact, one of 
Bill Clinton’ most effective fund-raisers in 1992 was 
Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin, then head of the 
Wall Street investment giant Goldman Sachs. 
Because the large companies pursued by the 
Democrats have been the strongest proponents of 
current globalization policies, the New Democrats 
who preach that America should “compete, not 
retreat” in the world economy (to quote Clinton) 
have seen their influence grow. (The Democrats 
have made no special efforts to target small busi- 
nesses—the vast majority of which do not export or 
are found in domestic-oriented service industries.) 

The fly in this ointment has been the environ- 
mental issue. Although many environmentally 
minded voters are high-income Americans who 
consider themselves to be globalization’s winners, 
many fear that uncontrolled globalization will 
greatly increase industrial pollution—and enhance 
corporations’ ability and authority to pollute. Thus, 
major environmental organizations like the Sierra 
Club have been leading opponents of NAFTA and the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
Uruguay Round agreement that gave birth to the 
World Trade Organization. 


GLOBALIZATION’S DRAMATIS PERSONAE 

One critical result of these intraparty changes has 
been the emergence of nonpartisan “strange bed- 
fellows” coalitions on globalization issues. Numer- 
ous commentators and analysts have noted that the 
anti-NAFIA and anti-GATT campaigns united Pat 
Buchanan and Jesse Jackson, Ralph Nader “| Ross 
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Perot, paleo-conservatives and big labor. Less 
remarked on have been the mirror images of these 
pairings among globalization enthusiasts—Bill 
Clinton and Newt Gingrich, Henry Kissinger and 
Jimmy Carter, the Brookings Institution and the 
Heritage Foundation. At the same time, below the 
surface of these coalitions lurk major globalization- 
related disagreements that make coherent debates 
difficult to hold—and difficult for most voters to 
follow. 

Today's globalization enthusiasts are divided 
between self-styled competitiveness advocates and 
free-market conservatives. The former—many of 
whom serve in the Clinton administration—speak 
of current globalization policies as integral parts of 
a broader “proactive” government strategy to 
restore America’ relative economic position on the 
world stage. Indeed, many also favor a significant 
government role in developing and commercializ- 
ing new technologies, as well as public sector 
efforts to restructure labor-management relations 
along more cooperative lines and improve Amer- 
ica’s primary and secondary schools. Although 
often insisting that trade in particular is not a zero- 
sum game, they repeatedly emphasize the impor- 
tance of American exporters not only getting their 
appropriate share of foreign markets, but also beat- 
ing the competition in the race for business oppor- 
tunities whenever possible. Early in the Clinton 
administration, many of these competitiveness 
advocates vowed to reduce America’s global trade 
deficits and its major bilateral trade deficits, which 
they blamed largely on foreign protectionism. The 
continued growth of these deficits, however, led 
them to abandon these goals in favor of simply 
boosting exports. 

Nowhere was this approach more apparent than 
in the campaign to pass the original NAFTA in 1993. 
The agreement was sold as a way to create millions 
of high-wage jobs and improve the relative com- 
petitiveness of United States companies by securing 
for them significant advantages in Mexican con- 
sumer markets as well as important investment 
preferences. NAFTA supporters even warned that 
without these preferences valuable business oppor- 
tunities would be lost to European and Asian com- 
panies allegedly poised to dominate the Mexican 
economy. Revealingly, the same arguments are being 
made today in the debate over expanding NAFTA to 
the rest of the Western Hemisphere. 

The free-market conservative allies of these com- 
petitiveness advocates are distinctly uncomfortable 
with [n of these arguments. They tend to see any 


trade expansion as a good in itself that enhances 
global efficiency and maximizes global welfare— 
thus benefiting America indirectly. Convinced 
(somewhat inconsistently) that international mar- 
kets can, do, and should operate completely inde- 
pendent of international power politics, they 
oppose as counterproductive government efforts to 
shape worldwide economic flows for national 
advantage. The only exception entails maintaining 
sound macroeconomic policies. 

Significantly, these conservatives’ laissez-faire 
instincts are so strong that they vigorously oppose 
government trade policy activism even when mar- 
ket forces are fettered. In other words, true to David 
Ricardo’ teachings (although not to Adam Smith's), 
they regard government as inherently so incompe- 
tent that they believe in tolerating foreign protec- 
tionism rather than retaliating. To be sure, they 
attribute America’s trade deficits primarily to its rel- 
atively low rate of savings and high rate of con- 
sumption, not to foreign barriers. More important, 
however, most attach no significance to these inter- 
national trade balances. Consistent with their free- 
market beliefs, they also oppose dedicated United 
States government efforts to promote exports, not 
to mention anything smacking of “industrial pol- 
icy.” Indeed, they—like Ronald Reagan's rhetoric— 
see opposition to protectionism as central to their 
plans to shrink government. 


CRIMICS LEFT AND RIGHT 

Critics of current globalization policies face sig- 
nificant disagreements of their own, which tend to 
divide along left-right, nationalist-internationalist 
lines. Right-wing critics generally take a strongly 
nationalist view of international economics. They 
see the main challenge of United States globaliza- 
tion policy as defending and promoting purely 
American interests against the predations of foreign 
actors. Consequently, they scorn international orga- 
nizations like the World Trade Organization as 
mechanisms largely designed by weak countries to 
handcuff great powers like the United States, and 
as unacceptable threats to America’s sovereignty 
and the principles of representative, accountable 
government. In addition, they are fully confident 
that the unilateral use of United States power— 
especially regulating access to the American mar- 
ket—can achieve America’s essential globalization 
policy goals, including removing foreign trade bar- 
riers and ensuring that exports to the United States 
are “fairly” traded. Yet like the competitiveness 
advocates, the right-wing globalization critics leave 


unclear whether they simply want a perfectly level 
playing field in world trade and investment and 
equal opportunity for American producers, or 
whether they want guarantees of successful out- 
comes. 

These critics understand that promoting eco- 
nomic development and sound environmental poli- 
cies in low-income countries can help buoy wages 
and environmental standards at home. But they fear 
that significantly closing the North-South gap will 
take too many years—if it can be done at all. There- 
fore, they tend to see the interests of American 
workers and their foreign counterparts as being in 
unfortunate but unmistakable conflict. 

Most left-wing globalization critics see entirely 
different fault lines in the world economy. Gener- 
ally unconcerned with the globalization-related ten- 
sions among countries, their main interest is the 
struggle they see between the world’s workers and 
international capital. Unlike the conservative na- 
tionalists, they believe that developing world living 
standards can be raised relatively quickly with few 
sacrifices from workers in the industrialized world, 
and they are confident that international institu- 
tions can and should play constructive roles. The 
main problem they have with these institutions is 
not that they are anti-American, but that they are 
controlled by worldwide corporate interests. If only 
unions and consumer groups were adequately rep- 
resented, these left-wing critics suggest, they would 
have no objections to significant reductions in 
American sovereignty. 

At the same time, one faction on the left, con- 
vinced that multinational businesses have all the 
advantages in a truly global economy, seems to 
oppose the idea of increasing worldwide economic 
integration itself, and argues for greater self-reliance 
at the national and especially subnational levels. 


ONE NATION, DIVISIBLE? 

Unquestionably, the American globalization 
debate has been hampered by the diversity of the 
nation and by globalization’ uncanny ability to sub- 
divide even the factions described above, as well as 
by ideological blinders. The globalization of pro- 
duction does indeed create obstacles to identifying 
which firms are truly serving the entire nation's 
interests and therefore where and how to target 
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globalization policy initiatives. Powerful links are 
forming between the prosperity of American work- 
ers and foreign countries—whether the former 
work in exporting industries or hold stock in for- 
eign enterprises or major United States exporting 
companies. And globalization issues can pit not 
only different industries against each other, but dif- 
ferent companies within industries against each 
other—witness the current feud among American 
airlines over access to Japan. At the same time, 
although organized labor and United States multi- 
nationals are battling tooth and nail over the trade 
and investment dimensions of globalization, they 
are cooperating to defeat a UN environmental ini- 
tative that both believe will damage American com- 
petitiveness. 

Precisely because its effects are distributed in 
such a wildly uneven, frequently shifting manner, 
globalization raises serious questions about Amer- 
ica’s future as a cohesive, successful society—about 
American nationhood itself. Globalization’s ability 
to set worker against manager, industry against 
industry, and companies within industries against 
each other is clear even during today’s ongoing eco- 
nomic expansion and relative prosperity. These 
developments will only become more frequent and 
pronounced when the economy slows. 

Observing the growing tendency of wealthier 
Americans to literally wall themselves off from the 
problems of their fellow countrymen with private 
schools, gated communities, and private security 
forces, writers as different as Robert Reich, the for- 
mer labor secretary, and conservative military 
strategist Edward Luttwak warn that parts of 
America are starting to resemble chronically 
divided, class-ridden third world societies. Should 
these trends continue, globalization could repre- 
sent the greatest challenge to national unity since 
the Civil War. It is, of course, certainly possible 
that Americans ultimately will be better off as - 
members of transnational labor or corporate com- 
munities, or even as citizens of tightly contained 
subnational groups; no political form lasts forever, 
and the nation-state cannot automatically be as- 
sumed an exception. But questions so monumental 
should be confronted openly and decided deliber- 
ately, not backed into unwittingly, heedless of the 
full consequences. a 
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The Complexities and Contradictions 
of Globalization 


JAMES N. ROSENAU 


with 15 food outlets, all but one of which 
offering menus that cater to local tastes; the 
lone standout, McDonald’, is also the only one 
crowded with customers. In New York City, experts 
in feng shui, an ancient Chinese craft aimed at har- 
monizing the placement of man-made structures in 
nature, are sought after by real estate developers in 
order to attract a growing influx of Asian buyers who 
would not be interested in purchasing buildings 
unless their structures were properly harmonized. 
Most people confronted with these examples 
would probably not be surprised by them. They 
might even view them as commonplace features of 
day-to-day life late in the twentieth century, instances 
in which local practices have spread to new and dis- 
tant sites. In the first case the spread is from West to 
East and in the second it is from East to West, but 
both share a process in which practices spread and 
become established in profoundly different cultures. 
And what immediately comes to mind when con- 
templating this process? The answer can be summed 
up in one word: globalization, a label that is presently 
in vogue to account for peoples, activities, norms, 
ideas, goods, services, and currencies that are 
decreasingly confined to a particular geographic 
space and its local and established practices. 
Indeed, some might contend that “globalization” 
is the latest buzzword to which observers resort 
when things seem different and they cannot other- 
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wise readily account for them. That is why, it is rea- 
soned, a great variety of activities are labeled as glob- 
alization, with the result that no widely accepted 
formulation of the concept has evolved. Different 
observers use it to describe different phenomena, 
and often there is little overlap among the various 
usages. Even worse, the elusiveness of the concept 
of globalization is seen as underlying the use of a 
variety of other, similar terms—world society, inter- 
dependence, centralizing tendencies, world system, 
globalism, universalism, internationalization, glob- 
ality—that come into play when efforts are made to 
grasp why public affairs today seem significantly dif- 
ferent from those of the past. 

Such reasoning is misleading. The proliferation of 
diverse and loose definitions of globalization as well 
as the readiness to use a variety of seemingly com- 
parable labels are not so much a reflection of evasive 
confusion as they are an early stage in a profound 
ontological shift, a restless search for new ways of 
understanding unfamiliar phenomena. The lack of 
precise formulations may suggest the presence of 
buzzwords for the inexplicable, but a more convinc- 
ing interpretation is that such words are voiced in so 
many different contexts because of a shared sense 
that the human condition is presently undergoing 
profound transformations in all of its aspects. 


WHAT IS GLOBALIZATION? 

Let us first make clear where globalization fits 
among the many buzzwords that indicate something 
new in world affairs that is moving important activ- 
ities and concerns beyond the national seats of 
power that have long served as the foundations of 
economic, political, and social life. While all the 
buzzwords seem to cluster around the same dimen- 
sion of the present human condition, useful distinc- 
tions can be drawn among them. Most notably, if it 


is presumed that the prime characteristic of this 
dimension is change—a transformation of practices 
and norms—then the term “globalization” seems 
appropriate to denote the “something” that is chang- 
ing humankind’ preoccupation with territoriality 
and the traditional arrangements of the state system. 
It is a term that directly implies change, and thus dif- 
ferentiates the phenomenon as a process rather than 
as a prevailing condition or a desirable end state. 

Conceived as an underlying process, in other 
words, globalization is not the same as globalism, 
which points to aspirations for a state of affairs 
where values are shared by or pertinent to all the 
world’s more than 5 billion people, their environ- 
ment, and their role as citizens, consumers, or pro- 
ducers with an interest in collective action to solve 
common problems. And it can also be distinguished 
from universalism, which refers to those values that 
embrace all of humanity (such as the values that 
science or religion draws on), at any time or place. 
Nor is it coterminous with complex interdepen- 
dence, which signifies structures that link people 
and communities in various parts of the world. 

Although related to these other concepts, the 
idea of globalization developed here is narrower in 
scope. It refers neither to values nor to structures, 
but to sequences that unfold either in the mind or 
in behavior, to processes that evolve as people and 
organizations go about their daily tasks and seek to 
realize their particular goals. What distinguishes 
globalizing processes is that they are not hindered 
or prevented by territorial or jurisdictional barriers. 
As indicated by the two examples presented at the 
outset, such processes can readily spread in many 
directions across national boundaries, and are capa- 
ble of reaching into any community anywhere in 
the world. They consist of all those forces that 
impel individuals, groups, and institutions to en- 
gage in similar forms of behavior or to participate 
in more encompassing and coherent processes, 
organizations, or systems. 

Contrariwise, localization derives from all those 
pressures that lead individuals, groups, and institu- 
tions to narrow their horizons, participate in dis- 
similar forms of behavior, and withdraw to less 
encompassing processes, organizations, or systems. 
In other words, any technological, psychological, 
social, economic, or political developments that fos- 
ter the expansion of interests and practices beyond 
established boundaries are both sources and expres- 
sions of the processes of globalization, just as any 
developments in these realms that limit or reduce 
interests are both sources and expressions of local- 


izing processes. 
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Note that the processes of globalization are con- 
ceived as only capable of being worldwide in scale. 
In fact, the activities of no group, government, soci- 
ety, or company have ever been planetary in mag- 
nitude, and few cascading sequences actually 
encircle and encompass the entire globe. Televised 
events such as civil wars and famines in Africa or 
protests against governments in Eastern Europe 
may sustain a spread that is worldwide in scope, but 
such a scope is not viewed as a prerequisite of glob- 
alizing dynamics. As long as it has the potential of 
an unlimited spread that can readily transgress 
national jurisdictions, any interaction sequence is 
considered to reflect the operation of globalization. 

Obviously, the differences between globalizing 
and localizing forces give rise to contrary concep- 
tions of territoriality. Globalization is rendering 
boundaries and identity with the land less salient 
while localization, being driven by pressures to nar- 
row and withdraw, is highlighting borders and 
intensifying the deep attachments to land that can 
dominate emotion and reasoning. 

In short, globalization is boundary-broadening 
and localization is boundary-heightening. The for- 
mer allows people, goods, information, norms, 
practices, and institutions to move about oblivious 
to or despite boundaries. The boundary-heighten- 
ing processes of localization are designed to inhibit 
or prevent the movement of people, goods, infor- 
mation, norms, practices, and institutions. Efforts 
along this line, however, can be only partially suc- 
cessful. Community and state boundaries can be 
heightened to a considerable extent, but they can- 
not be rendered impervious. Authoritarian govern- 
ments try to make them so, but their policies are 
bound to be undermined in a shrinking world with 
increasingly interdependent economies and com- 
munications technologies that are not easily moni- 
tored. Thus it is hardly surprising that some of the 
world’s most durable tensions flow from the fact 
that no geographic borders can be made so airtight 
to prevent the infiltration of ideas and goods. Stated 
more emphatically, some globalizing dynamics are 
bound, at least in the long run, to prevail. 

The boundary-expanding dynamics of globaliza- 
tion have become highly salient precisely because 
recent decades have witnessed a mushrooming of 
the facilities, interests, and markets through which 
a potential for worldwide spread can be realized. 
Likewise, the boundary-contracting dynamics of 
localization have also become increasingly signifi- 
cant, not least because some people and cultures 
feel threatened by the incursions of globalizgtion. 
Their jobs, their icons, their belief syste and 
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their communities seem at risk as the boundaries 
that have sealed them off from the outside world in 
the past no longer assure protection. And there is, 
of course, a basis of truth in these fears. Globaliza- 
tion does intrude; its processes do shift jobs else- 
where; its norms do undermine traditional mores. 
Responses to these threats can vary considerably. At 
one extreme are adaptations that accept the bound- 
ary-broadening processes and make the best of 
them by integrating them into local customs and 
practices. At the other extreme are responses 
intended to ward off the globalizing processes by 
resort to ideological purities, closed borders, and 
economic isolation. 


THE DYNAMICS OF FRAGMEGRATION 

The core of world affairs today thus consists of 
tensions between the dynamics of globalization and 
localization. Moreover, the two sets of dynamics are 
causally linked, almost as if every increment 
of globalization gives rise to an mcrement of 
localization, and vice versa. To account for 


existing socially constructed territorial boundaries, 
whereas the politics of localization involves any 
trends in which the scope of authority and policies 
undergoes contraction and reverts to concerns, 
issues, groups, and institutions that are less exten- 
sive than the prevailing socially constructed territo- 
rial boundaries. In the economic realm, globalization 
encompasses the expansion of production, trade, 
and investments beyond their prior locales, while 
localizing dynamics are at work when the activities 
of producers and consumers are constricted to nar- 
rower boundaries. In the social and cultural realms, 
globalization operates to extend ideas, norms, and 
practices beyond the settings in which they origi- 
nated, while localization highlights or compresses 
the original settings and thereby inhibits the inroad 
of new ideas, norms, and practices. 

It must be stressed that the dynamics unfolding 
in all these realms are long-term processes. They 
involve fundamental human needs and 
thus span all of human history. Globalizing 
dynamics derive from peoples’ need to 
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megrative dynamics in the struggle of the 
European Union to cope with proposals for 
monetary unification or in the electoral 
campaigns and successes of Jean-Marie Le Pen in 
France, Patrick Buchanan in the United States, and 
Pauline Hanson in Australia—to mention only three 
examples. 

It is important to keep in mind that fragmegra- 
tion is not a single dynamic. Both globalization and 
localization are clusters of forces that, as they inter- 
act ın different ways and through different channels, 
contribute to more encompassing processes in the 
case of globalization and to less encompassing pro- 
cesses in the case of localization. These various 
dynamics, moreover, operate in all realms of human 
activity, from the cultural and social to the eco- 
nomic and political. 

In the political realm, globalizing dynamics 
underlie any developments that facilitate the expan- 
sion of authority, policies, and interests beyond 
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these forces have been operating, so have 
contrary tendencies toward contraction 
been continuously at work. Localizing 
dynamics derive from people's need for the psychic 
comforts of close-at-hand, reliable support—for the 
family and neighborhood, for local cultural prac- 
tices, for a sense of “us” that is distinguished from 
“them.” Put differently, globalizing dynamics have 
long fostered large-scale order, whereas localizing 
dynamics have long created pressure for small-scale 
order. Fragmegration, ın short, has always been an 
integral part of the human condition. 


GLOBALIZATION’S EVENTUAL PREDOMINANCE 
Notwithstanding the complexities inherent in 
the emergent structures of world affairs, observers 
have not hesitated to anticipate what lies beyond 
fragmegration as global history unfolds. All agree 
that while the contest between globalizing and 
localizing dynamics is bound to be marked by fluc- 
tuating surges in both directions, the underlying 
tendency is for the former to prevail over the latter. 
Eventually, that is, the dynamics of globalization are 
expected to serve as the bases around which the 


course of events is organized. 


Consensus along these lines breaks down, how- 
ever, over whether the predominance of globaliza- 
tion is likely to have desirable or noxious 
consequences. Those who welcome globalizing pro- 
cesses stress the power of economic variables. In 
this view the globalization of national economies 
through the diffusion of technology and consumer 
products, the rapid transfer of financial resources, 
and the efforts of transnational companies to extend 
their market shares is seen as so forceful and 
durable as to withstand and eventually surmount 
any and all pressures toward fragmentation. This 
line acknowledges that the diffusion that sustains 
the processes of globalization is a centuries-old 
dynamic, but the difference is that the present era 
has achieved a level of economic development in 
which it is possible for innovations occurring in any 
sector of any country’s economy to be instanta- 
neously transferred to and adapted in any other 
country or sector. As a consequence, 


when this process of diffusion collides with cul- 
tural or political protectionism, it is culture and 
protectionism that wind up in the shop for 
repairs. Innovation accelerates. Productivity in- 
creases Standards of living improve. There are 
setbacks, of course. The newspaper headlines are 
full of them. But we believe that the time required 
to override these setbacks has shortened dramat- 
ically ın the developed world. Indeed, recent 
experience suggests that, in most cases, economic 
factors prevail in less than a generation. . . 

Thus understood, globalization—the spread of 
economic innovations around the world and the 
political and cultural adjustments that accompany 
this diffusion—cannot be stopped. . . As history 
teaches, the political organizations and ideologies 
that yield superior economic performance sur- 
vive, flourish, and replace those that are less pro- 
ductive.2 


While it is surely the case that robust economic 
incentives sustain and quicken the processes of 
globalization, this line of theorizing nevertheless 
suffers from not allowing for its own negation. The 
theory offers no alternative interpretations as to 
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how the interaction of economic, political, and 
social dynamics will play out. One cannot demon- 
strate the falsity—if falsity it is—of the theory 
because any contrary evidence is seen merely as 
“setbacks,” as expectable but temporary deviations 
from the predicted course. The day may come, of 
course, when events so perfectly conform to the 
predicted patterns of globalization that one is 
inclined to conclude that the theory has been 
affirmed. But in the absence of alternative scenar- 
ios, the theory offers little guidance as to how to 
interpret intervening events, especially those that 
highlight the tendencies toward fragmentation. 
Viewed in this way, it is less a theory and more an 
article of faith to which one can cling. 

Other observers are much less sanguine about the 
future development of fragmegration. They highlight 
a litany of noxious consequences that they see as fol- 
lowing from the eventual predominance of global- 
ization: “its economism; its economic reductionism; 
its technological determinism; its political cynicism, 
defeatism, and immobilism; its de-socialization of 
the subject and resocialization of risk; its teleologi- 
cal subtext of inexorable global ‘logic’ driven exclu- 
sively by capital accumulation and the market; and 
its ritual exclusion of factors, causes, or goals other 
than capital accumulation and the market from the 
priority of values to be pursued by social action.”3 

Still another approach, allowing for either desir- 
able or noxious outcomes, has been developed by 
Michael Zurn. He identifies a mismatch between the 
rapid extension of boundary-crossing activities and 
the scope of effective governance. Consequently, 
states are undergoing what is labeled “uneven dena- 
tionalization,” a primary process in which “the rise 
of international governance is still remarkable, but 
not accompanied by mechanisms for. . .democratic 
control; people, in addition, become alienated from 
the remote political process. . . The democratic state 
in the Western world is confronted with a situation 
in which it is undermined by the process of global- 
ization and overarched by the rise of international 
institutions.”4 

While readily acknowledging the difficulties of 
anticipating where the process of uneven denation- 
alization is driving the world, Zurn is able to derive 
two scenarios that may unfold: “Whereas the pes- 
sumistic scenario points to instances of fragmenta- 
tion and emphasizes the disruption caused by the 
transition, the optimistic scenario predicts, at least 
in the long run, the triumph of centralization.” The 
latter scenario rests on the presumption that the 
increased interdependence of societies will propel 
them to develop ever more effective demqcratic 
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controls over the very complex arrangements on 
which international institutions must be founded. 


UNEVEN FRAGMEGRATION 

My own approach to theorizing about the frag- 
megrative process builds on these other perspec- 
tives and a key presumption of my own—that there 
is no inherent contradiction between localizing and 
globalizing tendencies—to develop an overall 
hypothesis that anticipates fragmegrative outcomes 
and that allows for its own negation: the more per- 
vasive globalizing tendencies become, the less resistant 
localizing reactions will be to further globalization. In 
other words, globalization and localization will 
coexist, but the former will continue to set the con- 
text for the latter. Since the degree of coexistence 
will vary from situation to situation (depending on 
the salience of the global economy and the extent 
to which ethnic and other noneconomic factors 
actively contribute to localization), I refer, borrow- 
ing from Zurn, to the processes depicted by the 


hypothesis as uneven fragmegration. The hypothe- ` 


sis allows for continuing pockets of antagonism 
between globalizing and localizing tendencies even 
as increasingly (but unevenly) the two accommo- 
date each other. It does not deny the pessimistic 
scenario wherein fragmentation disrupts globaliz- 
ing tendencies; rather it treats fragmentation as 
more and more confined to particular situations 
that may eventually be led by the opportunities and 
requirements of greater interdependence to con- 
form to globalization. 

For globalizing and localizing tendencies to 
accommodate each other, individuals have to come 
to appreciate that they can achieve psychic comfort 
in collectivities through multiple memberships and 
multiple loyalties, that they can advance both local 
and global values without either detracting from the 
other. The hypothesis of uneven fragmegration 
anticipates a growing appreciation along these lines 
because. the contrary premise, that psychic comfort 
can only be realized by having a highest loyalty, is 
becoming increasingly antiquated. To be sure, peo- 
ple have long been accustomed to presuming that, 
in order to derive the psychic comfort they need 
through collective identities, they had to have a 
hierarchy of loyalties and that, consequently, they 
had to have a highest loyalty that could only be 
attached to a single collectivity. Such reasoning, 
however, is a legacy of the state system, of centuries 
of crises that made people feel they had to place 
nation-state loyalties above all others. It is a logic 
that (" served to reinforce the predominance of 


the state as the “natural” unit of political organiza- 
tion and that probably reached new heights during 
the intense years of the cold war. 

But if it is the case, as the foregoing analysis 
stresses, that conceptions of territoriality are in flux 
and that the failure of states to solve pressing prob- 
lems has led to a decline in their capabilities and a 
loss of legitimacy, it follows that the notion that peo- 
ple must have a “highest loyalty” will also decline 
and give way to the development of multiple loyal- 
ties and an understanding that local, national, and 
transnational affiliations need not be mutually exclu- 
sive. For the reality ıs that human affairs are orga- 
nized at all these levels for good reasons; people have 
needs that can only be filled by close-at-hand orga- 
nizations and other needs that are best served by dis- 
tant entities at the national or transnational level. 

In addition, not only is an appreciation of the 
reality that allows for multiple loyalties and mem- 
berships likely to grow as the effectiveness of states 
and the salience of national loyalties diminish, but 
it also seems likely to widen as the benefits of the 
global economy expand and people become 
increasingly aware of the extent to which their well- 
being is dependent on events and trends elsewhere 
in the world. At the same time, the distant eco- 
nomic processes serving their needs are impersonal 
and hardly capable of advancing the need to share 
with others in a collective affiliation. This need was 
long served by the nation-state, but with frag- 
megrative dynamics having undermined the 
national level as a source of psychic comfort and 
with transnational entities seeming too distant to 
provide the psychic benefits of affiliation, the satis- 
factions to be gained through more close-at-hand 
affiliations are likely to seem ever more attractive. 


THE STAKES 

It seems clear that fragmegration has become an 
enduring feature of global life; it ıs also evident that 
globalization is not merely a buzzword, that it 
encompasses pervasive complexities and contra- 
dictions that have the potential both to enlarge and 
to degrade our humanity. In order to ensure that 
the enlargement is more prevalent than the degra- 
dation, it is important that people and their insti- 
tutions become accustomed to the multiple 
dimensions and nuances as our world undergoes 
profound and enduring transformations. To deny 
the complexities and contradictions in order to 
cling to a singular conception of what globalization 
involves is to risk the many dangers that accom- 
pany oversimplification. | 
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The Erosion of the State 


SUSAN STRANGE 


whole notion of globalization; I have some sym- 

pathy with one and none at all with the other. 
Explaining this requires me to say—briefly—what 
I understand the term to mean, and forms ' the first 
part of this essay. It also helps to make clear what I 
understand to be the root causes behind the process 
of globalization. This is the essay’s second part. 
And, for the last part, I explain what I understand 
to be the main consequences of globalization for the 
state in the context of consequences for other polit- 
ical institutions and social and economic groups. 


[== two choruses of voices raised against the 


THE NAYSAYERS 

-The chorus of voices with whom I have no sym- 
pathy—or very little—is that which denies the real- 
ity of globalization and claims that nothing has 
really changed. According to this chorus it is all 
“globaloney,” a great myth, an illusion, and there- 
fore not to be taken seriously. Globalization, accord- 
ing to them, is an illusion because the state still 
exists; because enterprises still “belong” to one par- 
ticular state in the sense that their headquarters are 
located in the territory of the state from which they 
sprang; because their directors are almost exclu- 
sively of one national origin; and because their cor- 
porate culture is markedly different from that of 
other “national” firms. 

They are wrong, however: the fact that states still 
exist does not prove that globalization is not a part 
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of the reality in which we all live. Nor does the fact 
that firms are referred to as “American,” “British,” 
or “Japanese” mean that the nature and behavior of 
firms, like that of states, has not been changed by 
globalization. Although it is hard to measure the 
process of globalization, it is no myth. It exists, and 
it changes things, on several levels. As an interna- 
tional political economist, I perceive these changes 
first of all in what the French historian Fernand 
Braudel called “material life’—the production 
structure that determines what material goods and 
services are produced by human societies for their 
survival and comfort. Instead of goods and services 
being predominantly produced by and for people 
living in the territory of a state, they are now 
increasingly produced by people in several states, 
for a world market instead of for a local market. 
Second, globalization involves changes in the 
financial structure—the system by which credit is 
created to finance production and trade in goods 
and services. Where once the creation and use of 
credit mostly took place within the societies of ter- 
ritorial states, it now takes place across territorial 
frontiers, in global markets electronically linked 
into a single system. True, within that system there 
are local banks and markets creating credit for local 
use. But these are no longer autonomous; they are 
part of the larger system, more vulnerable to its ups 
and downs than 1t is to their ups and downs. 
Finally, globalization takes place on a third level: 
the level of perceptions, beliefs, ideas, and tastes. 
Here, while cultural differences persist, the sensi- 
tivities and susceptibilities of individual human 
beings are increasingly being modified by the pro- 
cesses of global homogenization. While made eas- 
ier and faster by the so-called information 
revolution and the falling costs of international 
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communication, these are only channels, the means 
by which the processes of globalization take place. 
Although this third level of globalization is the 
hardest to quantify or monitor, it may in the long 
run be the most significant of all the changes 
brought by globalization. 

Yet this level is the one most often overlooked by 
those economists and others who join in the cho- 
rus denying the reality of globalization. While some 
merely question whether the extent of change 
attributable to globalization 1s being exaggerated, 
others call the whole concept of globalization in to 
question, denying that there has been any real 
change.! 

Many of these voices belong to my former col- 
leagues in that branch of social science called inter- 
national relations. It is a branch that did not exist 
before the First World War, and in America, not 
until after the Second World War. The terrible 
destruction and waste in both conflicts prompted 
intellectuals to ask the question, “Why 
do states wage war on each other?” The 





lescing paradigm and a problematic superseded by 
others. As I have argued elsewhere, the danger of 
major wars between states has paled beside the dan- 
ger of long-lasung economic depression resulting 
from flaws in the financial system and of irre- 
versible environmental damage resulting from 
worldwide industrialization.2 


THREE DILEMMAS AND AN EXPLANATION 

With the other chorus that acknowledges the 
reality but urges resistance to it, I have more sym- 
pathy. Change always creates losers as well as win- 
ners. It is never painless for everyone. There are 
costs, and it can be (and is) argued that the costs are 
not worth the benefits: that the pace of change is so 
fast that the risks are greater than the opportunities. 
If globalization cannot be reversed or even resisted, 
it should at least be slowed down. For reasons that 
will be clearer when I come to the consequences of 
globalization, I think this may be a tenable view. It 
seems to be especially prevalent in 
Europe. A recent book, The Global Trap, 


problematic of international relations, if globalization by Harald Schumann and Hans-Peter 
therefore, was the causes of interstate Martin of Der Spiegel, proved an unex- 
conflict and war, and whether, and how, cannot be reversed pected bestseller in Germany in 1996.3 
war could be prevented and peace pre- OF EVEN resisted, it Germans generally prefer the deutsche 
served. Always, the state was the pri- should atleastbe mark to the euro, the national past to 
mary focus of attention and was often slowed down. the globalized future. 

habitually treated also as a unitary actor. . Three dilemmas for the world politi- 


Because discussion of globalization 
introduces other actors—markets and firms, and 
other forces of change, like technology, the media, 
and communications—such discussion implies the 
growing obsolescence of the study of international 
relations. On top of these longer-term secular 
changes, moreover, came the end of the cold war, 
removing one of the main dangers inherent in the 
international political system. 


Like a stag at bay, the professor of international . 


relations is apt to turn and hurl defiance at those 
who would bring him down. For myself, as an 
international political economist, I believe study of 
the world we live in should adapt to change, not 
resist it; I have little sympathy with those who deny 
the reality of globalization and cling to an obso- 
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cal economy result from the effects of 
globalization on the state. One is economic. A mar- 
ket economy, whether global or national, needs a 
lender of last resort, an authority—call it hege- 
monic, though the term misleads—able to disci- 
pline but also to give confidence to banks and 
financial markets, and able to apply Keynesian logic 
in times of slow growth and recession. The dilemma 
is that neither former hegemons nor international 
organizations can be relied on for either task. 

Another dilemma is environmental. The motiva- 
tions of corporate players in the world market econ- 
omy lead most of them to destroy and pollute the 
planet, while the necessary countervailing power of 
states is handicapped by principles of international 
law, sovereignty, and the like. 

The third dilemma is political. The long struggle 
for liberty and accountability gradually made at 
least some states accountable to the people, but 
globalization, by shifting power from states to firms, 
has allowed international bureaucracies to under- 
mine that accountability. None of the new nonstate 
authorities are accountable; few are even transpar- 
ent. There is a democratic deficit, not only in ` 


Europe, but in America, Japan—the entire global- 
ized economy. 

As to the underlying causes of globalization = 

and the consequential retreat of the state from its 
predominant position of authority in the economy 
and society—I would point first to the accelerating 
rate of technological change, and second to the 
accelerated mobility of capital, as the two indis- 
pensable factors affecting production in a modern 
economy. Both are too often overlooked and 
neglected by social scientists. An appreciation of 
‘their importance surely requires a historical per- 
spective. Their origins go back at least 200 years to 
the late eighteenth century—or in the case of tech- 
nological change, as far back as Galileo and da 
Vinci. Both men believed that science held the 
answers to the great puzzles of life on the planet and 
had the potential to change the human condition 
for the better. That belief (reinforced by the compe- 
tition of states for technical advantage in waging 
war) has sustained the pursuit of scientific discov- 
ery and technological innovation from the Indus- 
trial Revolution onward. Yet the application of the 
discoveries and the innovations beyond the place 
where they were made would have been impossible 
if capital had not been mobile enough to move from 
where credit was created to where it could be prof- 
itably invested. The international mobility of capi- 
tal, in short, which began to be seen in small ways 
by the late eighteenth century, has been the sine qua 
non of twentieth-century globalization. 

What must be additionally explained is why both 
technological change and capital mobility began to 
accelerate around the middle of this century. The two 
are interrelated but the cause of one was mainly eco- 
nomic, the other mainly political. Technological 
change has typically involved the substitution of cap- 
ital for labor. That was the essence of Fordism: by 
installing a capital-intensive assembly line and the 
management to go with it at Willow Run, Henry 
Ford could employ cheap unskilled labor instead of 
skilled expensive labor. Afterward, even cheaper 
robots replaced the workers, once again involving 
higher capital costs as the price of lower running 
costs. In Marxist terms, technological change altered 
the organic composition of capital, thus increasing 
the demand for capital and lowering the demand for 
labor. 
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By mid-century, this substitution was fueling the 
expansion of international trade since newcomers 
like the Japanese could lower marginal costs by pro- 
ducing for export as well as the home market. In 
sector after sector, from steel to beer, production for 
the world market became imperative. Every tech- 
nological innovation called for more capital invest- 
ment. And as the pace of technological innovation 
accelerated under the pressure of competition 
between fitms for market shares, it became less and 
less possible to survive on the basis of profits in a 
home market. Firms, in short, did not choose to 
produce for foreign markets; they were forced to do 
so or go under. The price of entry, in many cases 
but especially in developing countries with poten- 
tially large markets, was often relocation of manu- 
facturing capacity inside the trade barriers against 
competitive imports.5 


THE NEW DIPLOMACY 

None of this would have been possible without 
the greater mobility of capital. For this, the Euro- 
peans and especially the British were responsible 
during the long nineteenth century to 1914, and the 
Americans thereafter. Mobility slowed almost to a 
standstill after the crash of 1929, but even then 
United States firms continued to invest in interna- 
tional production in Europe and Latin America. 
After 1945, successive American governments 
pushed for the reduction of exchange controls over 
capital movements. This, more than the reduction 
of tariffs and other barriers to trade, created the nec- 
essary and sufficient conditions for the interna- 
tionalization of production. Firms found it 
increasingly easy to borrow in one country or cur- 
rency—not necessarily their own—and invest it in 
another. It could be done through banks or through 
stock markets, and the whole business was greatly 
aided by the creation of the unregulated, untaxed 
Eurocurrency markets. 

First in the new postwar wave of foreign invest- 
ment were the American multinationals. They soon 
overtook the British, Swiss, and Dutch as the major 
holders of the stock of foreign direct investment. 
The big enterprises were soon followed by much 
smaller firms. The American multinationals were 
soon joined by the Japanese, Koreans, Taiwanese, 
and others. Their spread into other markets was 
made easier by the concurrent change in the atti- 
tudes of host countries. Where these had initially 
been hostile to foreign firms, by the 1980s most had 
realized that the foreign firms held three keys to 
earning the foreign exchange so necessary for 
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industrialization. These three keys were: command 
of technology; ready access to mobile capital; and 
(often the most important) the brand name and dis- 
tribution network that gave ready access to the rich 
markets of America and Europe. 

The significance of this “new diplomacy” (as 
John Stopford and I called it) has been largely lost 
on conventional writers on international relations. 
For it means that states are joined by firms as the 
authorities exercising power over the course of 
national and global economic development. The 
governments of states may still be the gatekeepers 
to the territory over which other states recognize 
their authority. But if no foreign firms want to go 
through their gate, their countries have a slim 
chance of keeping up with the competition from 
other, more welcoming governments for world mar- 
ket shares. Even if firms do seek entry, governments 
have to negotiate with them over terms. The bal- 
ance of power between host and foreign firm then 
becomes an important field of study in comparative 
political economy, with much depending on the size 
of the host market and the firm's standing in the 
kind of business it is in. 

Another aspect of the new diplomacy is also of 
growing importance in world politics and world 
economics. Corporate takeovers and strategic 
alliances between firms incréasingly determine 
future trends in economic growth, employment, 
and trade. Recall the fuss in Europe over Boeings 
takeover of McDonnell-Douglas. It created an air- 
craft manufacturer likely to dominate the world 
market, a competitor for Europes Airbus even more 
formidable than before. Recall the alarm felt in 
Hong Kong last August when Li Ka-shing bought 3 
percent of shares in Jardine Mathieson, raising 
doubts over how long Beijing would allow non- 
Chinese interests to survive the new regime. Such 
questions—both political and economic in their 
implications—call for more serious study of firm- 
firm relations than exists at the moment. It is a new 
field where experts in ternational business and 
management have to work with those in interna- 
tional relations, and to listen carefully, too, to busi- 
ness historians. 

Although neglected, the growing importance of 
state-firm and of firm-firm diplomacy is only one 
aspect of the rising power of firms and other non- 
state actors and the corresponding decline in the 
authority of the state in the world economy and 
society. But before attempting to demonstrate this 
decline in a more systematic manner, 1t should be 
pointed out that “decline” may have been preceded 


by “rise,” and that it may be dangerous to extrapo- 
late decline into the future. This is to say that the 
predominance of the nation-state as the foremost 
authority over society and economy may turn out 
to have been exceptional, not normal. In a longer 
historical perspective, multiple sources of author- 
ity were perhaps the norm, and the concentration 
of power in the hands of state governments in this 
century and the last may have been a deviation. Sec- 
ond, those of us who perceive decline in state 
authority in the last decade or two are not neces- 
sarily predicting that the decline will continue 
indefinitely into the future. We simply do not know. 


ERODING THE STATE’S AUTHORITY 

There are three main areas in which state author- 
ity has declined. Other aspects of decline are almost 
all subsidiary to these three. The first is defense: the 
security of society from violence. The second is 
finance: the preservation of money as a reliable 
means of exchange, unit of account, and store of 
value (this is especially necessary to a market, as 
opposed to a state-planned, economy). And the 
third is the provision of welfare: the assurance that 
some of the benefits of greater wealth go to the poor, 
the weak, the sick, and the old. This too is particu- 
larly necessary in a capitalist market economy, where 
the system tends to make the rich conspicuously 
richer and the gap wider between them and the dis- 
advantaged. It can be quickly and easily shown that 
the power of most states in all three—and therefore 
the justification for their claims on society—has seri- 
ously declined. And it has done so as a result of the 
forces of globalization already described. 

Defense against foreign invasion is no longer 
necessary if—as is now mostly the case—neighbors 
show no sign of wanting to invade for the sake of 
command over territory. There are now only three 
exceptional cases where neighbors may be so 
tempted. One is for command over oil or gas fields. 
Another is for control over water supplies. The 
third is irredentism, where societies or their gov- 
ernments feel a moral or emotional compulsion to 
incorporate territory inhabited by ethnic or reli- 
gious groups into the state to safeguard their inter- 
ests and security (there are more cases today where 
this might have happened but has not, than there 
are where it has). 

For the most part, the obsolescence of major 
interstate war is umplicit in state policies, for the 
very good reason that people recognize that success 
in gaining world market shares has replaced terri- 
torial acquisition as the means to survival. Armies 


and navies continue to exist—not least because of 
competition for world market shares in the arms 
trade—but more because they are needed to pre- 
serve civil order rather than to repel invaders. 
Where there is no risk of civil disorder, they are 
merely an ornamental anachronism. Where there is 
such a risk parts of society will regard national 
armed forces as a threat to their security, not as an 
impartial guardian of the peace. The decline of sup- 
port for conscription in many countries is one indi- 
cator of this change. 

The second justification for state authority—that 
it maintains the value of the currency—is also fast 
disappearing. With probably the sole exception of 
the United States (and possibly the Swiss Confed- 
eration), states are no longer able to resist the for- 
eign exchange markets. It is not that speculators 
have run amok, but that the mobility of capital 
mentioned earlier means that flows of money in 
and out of currencies, not trade balances, trigger 


market responses, which in turn move exchange - 


rates. And only a powerful coalition of major cen- 
tral banks led by the United States (as in the Mexi- 
can peso crisis in 1994) can stop a collapsing 
currency. 

With one of the three legs of monetary stability 
so weak, what of the other two, interest rates and 
inflation rates? Governments can determine the 
first, but only within limits set by the markets. Too 
high an interest rate may keep money flowing in 
but—as in Germany recently, or Britain under Gor- 
don Brown as finance minister—this will impose 
excruciating costs on small business and will push 
the exchange rate too high to make exports com- 
petitive. 

As for inflation rates, governments pretend to 
control the money supply, and thus the value of 
money, mainly by varying interest rates. But tech- 
nology is about to frustrate their efforts. Credit card 
spending is rising quickly in the United States and 
now in Britain. It is purchasing power over which 
the state has no control. Digital money and digital 
shopping on the Internet will be even less under 
state control and potentially even more disruptive. 
Much depends on the banks as major players in the 
money markets. Yet the central banks’ Bank for 
International Settlements in Basel confessed just 
this past year that its concordats on bank regulation 
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cannot be relied on to preserve the global financial 
system against the dangers besetting it. Rules of 
thumb on reserve requirements that used to limit 
growth in the money supply, and therefore the value 
of money, no longer work. Commercial banks 
therefore must be trusted (and helped) to regulate 
themselves. But trusting the bankers to discipline 
themselves is like asking poachers to see that there 
is no poaching. So far, so good. . . 

The state as social safety net, redistributing 
resources and entitlements to make good the short- 
comings of the market, has been a recent but 
important justificanon for its authority and one 
most powerfully appreciated by the Europeans. The 
superiority of “Rhenish capitalism” in the vocabu- 
lary of Michel Albert (over Anglo-Saxon capitalism) 
was precisely that it ensured a measure of social jus- 
tice denied by the market.6 

This justification is still made, but it lacks cred- 
ibility. Globalization has opened tax-evading doors 
for multinationals and many individuals. As more 
tax havens open up and more use is made of them, 
states’ revenues suffer, everywhere, welfare services 
are cut back (the age at which state pensions are 
paid will soon be raised in Italy, France, and prob- 
ably Germany). In desperation, states raise money 
by selling off state-owned enterprises. The public 
sector that once—even in the United States in 
World War IIl—was an important lever of state 
power over the economy cannot survive the pres- 
sures of global competition. Even the power of the 
state to use trade protection as an economic 
weapon against foreign competition and a supple- 
mentary safety net for those (such as farmers, fish- 
ermen, miners, or steelworkers) in declining 
occupations is fast disappearing. The global con- 
sensus declares protectionism wrong, liberalization 
right. National experience is that it often protects 
the inefficient and uncompetitive and is therefore 
counterproductive. 

The “globaloney” school is not only wrong, but 
by trying to persuade people that nothing has 
changed, is also encouraging an ostrich-like response 
to recent changes in the world economy. If, as I have 
argued, the state’s power to provide economic and 
financial stability, to protect the vulnerable in soci- 
ety, and to preserve the environment has been weak- 
ened, society is at the mercy of big business. That is 
not a prospect I suspect most Europeans and many 
Americans really want for their children and their 
grandchildren in the years to come. E 
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Globalization at Bay 
WILLIAM W. KELLER AND LOUIS W. PAULY 


thout stable political foundations, mar- 
\ \ / kets collapse. Following years of depres- 
sion and world war, the United States 
and its allies rebuilt an international economy 
around this insight. Fifty years later, however, 
multinational business is often viewed, by propo- 
nents and critics alike, as providing more sold 
foundations for a truly global economy than gov- 
ernments ever could. The common perception 
today is that political authorities have been rele- 
gated to the role of adapting themselves, as well as 
the societies over which they have receding control, 
to the convergent logic of an integrated, worldwide 
technology base, crafted largely by corporations that 
owe allegiance to no state. 

We see things differently. Spreading the benefits 
of economic development and technological inno- 
vation is indeed necessary to make the world a 
more prosperous place. But the proliferation of 
multinational firms guarantees no such outcome. 
Despite intensifying international competition, 
sometimes accompanied by increases in market 
concentration, multinationals are not promoting an 
ineluctable convergence and integration of national 
systems of innovation, trade, and investment, nor 
are they forcing deep convergence in the national 
economies in which they are embedded. They can- 
not do so because they themselves are not funda- 
mentally converging toward global norms of 
corporate behavior. 
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Surface similarities abound. Companies selling 
goods or services in the same markets do have 
much in common, and the range of cross-border 
mergers and acquisitions has broadened signifi- 
cantly in recent decades. But the most strategically 
important operations of multinationals continue to 
vary systematically along national lines. The global 
corporation, adrift from its national political moor- 
ings and roaming an increasingly borderless world 
market, is a myth. States charter multinationals and 
foster the operating environments in which they 
flourish. The governments of the states within 
which most of the world’s leading multinationals 
are based retain the authority to tax, regulate, and 
otherwise influence business activities. 

Different governments apply this authority in dif- 
ferent ways. National variations are also apparent 
in the distribution and redistribution of social costs 
associated with explicit and tacit policies. These dif- 
ferences are found even among the United States, 
Germany, and Japan, the home states for the major- 
ity of the world’s leading multinational firms (and 
which serve as the principal reference points in our 
data analysis and extensive fieldwork). In each case, 
national political structures continue to shape the 
activities that decisively influence the futures of 
corporations: their internal governance and long- 
term financing operations, their most important 
research and development programs, and their 
interrelated direct investment and intrafirm trading 
strategies. 

In short, at the core of the world’s dominant 
multinationals there is no such thing as globaliza- 
tion. Instead, the empurical evidence suggests resis- 
tance. Most American multinationals continue to 
pursue strategies that emphasize short-term payoffs. 
German firms continue to focus on a narrow band 
of industries and a strategy in which the benefits of 
new technologies tend to be diffused widely. The 


most prominent German multinationals also retain 
unique relationships with their local bankers, even 
as those bankers struggle to create new competitive 
advantages in external markets. Japanese multina- 
tionals, despite facing extremely difficult adjust- 
ment challenges in the 1990s, continue to depend 
on long-standing corporate networks with a dis- 
tinctly national cast. 

No one corporate system is necessarily better 
than any other; each has its advantages and draw- 
backs. Our investigation demonstrates that these 
structural differences, which still follow national 
lines, are not fading away. This conclusion holds 
profound implications for the way policymakers, 
business leaders, scholars, and the public should 
think about the changing world economy. At a time 
when many critics are seeking points of resistance 
to pressures associated with globalization, we find 
systematic national differentiation inside the very 
corporations thought to be the harbingers of the 
new global economic infrastructure. ` 


THE APPEARANCE OF GLOBALIZATION 

The nature and extent of structural convergence 
in the economic realm should be reflected in the 
global operations of multinationals. If the global 
economy is coming together, the evidence for it 
should be obvious among the business vehicles that 
most prominently appear to be weaving tightening 
webs of interdependence. Business leaders certainly 
speak as if this is the case. From them we con- 
stantly hear about the emergence of global markets, 
the globalization of industrial sectors, and the 
potential for stateless electronic commerce—all 
pointing to the obsolescence of national economic 
borders. Ironically, their sharpest critics from the 
political left agree with this basic analysis. The dif- 
ference between them is not descriptive but inter- 
pretive. The end result—one world market—is 
agreed upon. Where the executives promise spread- 
ing prosperity and hope, however, their critics see 
catastrophic competition and the collision of insuf- 
ficiently controlled market forces. 

It is intuitively plausible that a global system of 
business is emerging. Increasingly autonomous 
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business enterprises desire ever greater economies 
of scale and the product definition required to 
finance, develop, and exploit new technologies. It 
is also the case that both capital and technology 
harnessed by multinationals are flowing more freely 
across national borders. Perhaps more plausible is 
the notion that deep regional integration is driven 
in large part by the expansion of financial and 
industrial corporations. As multinationals extend 
their operations and market access across national 
boundaries, it would seem that locally minded citi- 
zens and policymakers would naturally be pushed 
to adapt their thinking to a corresponding regional 
or global logic. 

An emerging consensus along such lines seems 
in view. Multinationals are widely understood to be 
the most visible elements in a vast process of a 
political and economic transformation akin to the 
Industrial Revolution that spawned modem capi- 
talism. The term globalization is commonly 
invoked to capture the sometimes contradictory ele- 
ments involved in that process. As one political 
economist explains it, globalization is moving “the 
world economy to an even larger structural scale,” 
which entails a more fundamental shift toward “the 
privatization and marketization” of politics. The 
result, he contends, is the creation of new centers 
of power that are “more sovereign than the state.”1 

Derrick de Kerckhove makes the point more 
poetically, and with considerable license, when he 
makes the multinational corporation the defining 
metaphor for a new age: “Multinationals are like the 
idea of God during the Renaissance. Their center is 
everywhere and their periphery nowhere.”2 In more 
passionate terms, a leading social critic depicts such 
firms as the observable face of “the manic logic of 
global capitalism.”3 Our analysis, which focuses on 
the core activities of multinational firms in tech- 
nology and capital-intensive sectors, suggests some- 
thing quite different. 


FOLLOWING THE STATE'S LEAD 

In theory, technological innovation and the 
economies of scale it increasingly demands could 
undermine the established political order. For 
much of the postwar period, many analysts and 
policymakers expected the activities of corpora- 
tions in ever more open markets to promote a 
gradual convergence of technological capability. In 
this sense, they anticipated a broad movement of 
effective decision making on future technological 
development to increasingly transcend the borders 
of states. 
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Dominant models of technological change and 
economic growth led to the assumption that 
expanding demand, market liberalization, and open 
trade would increase the speed and scope of tech- 
nology diffusion. This process was eventually 
expected to level the technological playing field 
among corporations and national governments. 
International trade and attendant flows of informa- 
tion, largely conducted through corporate channels, 
would spread the benefits of technological innova- 
tion. This would take the form of direct knowledge 
embedded in the industrial designs of technologi- 
cally intensive goods and services, production expe- 
rience, and the migration of scientists and 
engineers. As a result, many economies would 
eventually approach or reach technological parity 
with the dominant economic powers. After a lag 
reflecting their delayed start, even developing coun- 
tries could follow if their political authorities pur- 
sued policies that converged in the direction of 
openness and efficient markets. 

The technological development and economic 
growth achieved have been far less than what was 
expected. Certainly the technology gap between the 
United States and the other large industrialized 
nations has narrowed considerably in many indus- 
trial sectors, although it appears to be widening 
with the former Soviet states. Moreover, as the 
twentieth century comes to a close, several East 
Asian nations seem to have found a path to rapid 
economic and technological prowess, even if that 
path is not yet a smooth one. But the rate and 
extent of technological leveling has varied greatly 
across geographic regions and industrial sectors. A 
deep integration of national systems of innovation 
has not occurred. New technology, and the infor- 
mation embedded in it, does not flow as easily 
across national borders and among firms as the 
model of global convergence would predict. 

The ability to develop, adapt, and use new 
knowledge is not a simple by-product of produc- 
tion. Technological innovation also requires con- 
centrated capital investments in education, human 
resources, and research and development infras- 
tructure. Our research indicates that the character 
of corporate and government sponsorship of tech- 
nology innovation varies markedly, even among the 
most advanced nations. 








4Louis W. Pauly and Simon Reich, “National Structures 
and Multinational Corporate Behavior,” Orga- 
nization, vol. 51, no. 1 (Winter 1997), develops the analysis 
and implications for future research 


Some countries, notably the United States, com- 
mit substantial portions of their national income to 
scientific and technological development, especially 
in the military field. Others, like Japan, favor invest- 
ments in broad national technology missions, or 
investments in the acquisition and diffusion of new 
commercial technologies. Some promote research 
directly and aggressively, while others leave more of 
this activity to the private sector. Some govern- 
ments regulate competition in ways that inhibit 
centralization and collaboration, while others 
encourage concentration and combination in the 
name of production efficiency. 

This persistent divergence in corporate strategy 
and government policy points directly to the 
endurance of national systems of innovation and 
investment. Different methods of organizing the 
institutions and underlying ideologies that frame 
the modern state continue to shape and reshape the 
organization of the multinational companies whose 
activities often create and sustain national techno- 
logical competencies. Different ways of arranging 
the relationship between state and society are mir- 
rored directly in the relationships that drive funda- 
mental corporate operations. In a world where the 
lion’ share of actual technological innovation takes 
place within corporate networks, the nature of 
those relationships continues to vary along national 
lines. 


THE NATIONALITY OF MULTINATIONALS 

Once established, of course, the technologies 
developed by multinational firms tend to spread, 
largely through licensing agreements and joint ven- 
tures, even though they are most often confined 
within networks of affiliated firms. This is impor- 
tant because a key determinant of the world’ future 
political organization is where technologies will be 
created, controlled, and deployed. When we look at 
the multinationals based in the United States, Ger- 
many, and Japan, we find distinctive patterns of 
technological innovation, diverse corporate sys- 
tems, and different government policies supporting 
that innovation. In these fundamental areas of cor- 
porate activity one can demonstrate convergence 
only at the margins.* 

Certainly multinationals change; continuous 
adaptation to dynamic markets is critical to firm 
survival. If firms from different countries want to 
sell similar goods in the same markets, their day-to- 
day behavior in those markets may often appear 
quite similar. But for those firms that dominate 
international markets today, national origins con- 


tunue to matter in much more fundamental ways. 
The nationality of firms is not necessarily given by 
the location of corporate headquarters or the 
addresses of principal shareholders (although it 
almost always is). More fundamentally, it is given 
by history. 

The core strategic behavior of multinational 
firms varies widely. Three main explanations have 
been advanced to account for this variance. The 
first sees firm behavior most heavily influenced by 
the nature of the industrial sector. A second expla- 
nation emphasizes the importance of internal influ- 
ences, such as technological acumen and the 
maturity of main product lines. The third under- 
lines the essential malleability of the multinational 
corporation and the determinative influence of the 
specific environment in which a firm operates 
(multinationals, for example, are frequently 
depicted as fluidly adapting themselves to local laws 
and local tastes in host markets). 

We have doubts about all three explanations. 
The differences in corporate behavior we 
observe do not correlate with industrial 
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sified international economic interaction. This cre- 
ated the political space within which corporations 
chartered by them, as well as by other states, flour- 
ished. The transformation of many into “multina- 
tional” corporations was, in this sense, clearly 
intended, even if no policy visionary foresaw the 
outcome precisely. But the multinationalization of 
firms. within this political space did not occur 
unsystematically. It was less market-driven than 
state-driven. Variations by industrial sector and 
product line clearly exist across the world’s leading 
multinationals. More important, however, varia- 
tions by nationality—thought by many observers to 
be of receding importance—in fact endure. 

A commitment remains in Germany and, espe- 
cially, in Japan, to resist the merger of unique 
national values and institutions. That commitment 
is not necessarily stated in explicit corporate policy, 
but it is embedded in corporate structure and cul- 
ture. In other words, compared to many American 
corporations, German and Japanese firms retain a 
much clearer sense of their distinct 
national identities, a clearer commitment 


sectors. They are not associated with The “global to national and regional prosperity in a 
industrial maturity, and they remain corporation” is changing international environment, and 
observable even within identical host $ a much more realistic sense of the capac- 
environments. mainly an ity of the rest of the world to adapt to the 


No single explanation can capture the 
essential reality for all firms all the time. 
The chemical industry, for example, is 
clearly subject to high transportation costs and par- 
ticular hazards, which cannot help but influence 
some aspects of the behavior of chemical compa- 
nies regardless of nationality. Similarly, firms com- 
mitted to a particular host market must adapt 
themselves to that market. In the most fundamen- 
tal areas of corporate strategy, however, striking dif- 
ferences of an aggregate nature remain. The 
domestic institutions and ideologies within which 
companies are most firmly embedded offer the most 
plausible explanations. 


EMBEDDED CORPORATE IDENTITY? 

The United States, Germany, and Japan—the 
dominant states within which leading multination- 
als across a full range of industrial sectors are 
based—all reduced their own room for policy 
maneuver in the years following World War II. In 
short, they sought the benefits promised by inten- 








5See Theodore J. Lowi, The End of Liberalism: The Second 
Republic of the United States, 2d ed. (New York: Norton, 
1979), pp. 50-52. 


American myth. 





internal behavioral norms of their home- 
lands. 

The difficulty leaders of American 
multinationals often seem to have with the concept 
of “national” corporate identity seems peculiarly 
and typically American. As students of American 
history might suggest, this is consistent with, and 
reflective of, a long and much deeper struggle over 
collective identity and collective interest in a quite 
exceptional political environment.5 We make a sim- 
ilar suggestion. The “global corporation” is mainly 
an American myth. 

Consider the different meanings business lead- 
ers from different nations associate with the terms 
“free trade,” “deregulation,” and even “globaliza- 
tion.” In their public pronouncements, and cer- 
tainly in their private interviews with us, American 
corporate leaders use these phrases to imply a com- 
mitment to more openness and unhindered com- 
petition both at home and abroad, as well as a sense 
of “letting the chips fall where they may.” To Ger- 
man and especially Japanese executives, the phrases 
typically imply a commitment to keeping American 
and other external markets open to their exports 
and, increasingly, to their own direct investment in 
production or distribution facilities. The phrases are 
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not without intellectual content, but in public 
arenas in Germany and Japan, they seem mainly to 
have become mantras to ward off any prospect of 
closure in American markets and, lately, to acceler- 
ate adjustments in local labor markets. 

Either publicly or privately, German and 
Japanese corporate leaders rarely imply support for 
truly laissez-faire policies, the restriction of cartel- 
like behavior, or other actions that might fully 
expose their home markets to the bracing winds of 
global competition. Nontariff and structural barri- 
ers remain, often in subtle forms. Across American, 
Japanese, and German markets, the shape of basic 
economic institutions, the actual modus operandi 
of core industries, the endurance of historical busi- 
ness relauonships, and the ideological foundations 
of those relationships continue to reflect funda- 
mental differences in social values and worldviews. 

The phenomenon of corporate multinational- 
ization is essentially a process through which still- 
national corporations, and the innovation and 
investment systems in which they remain embed- 
ded, are inserted into one anothers home markets. 
Those corporations then adapt themselves at the 
margins to, for example, make their products and 
sales operations more consistent with local tastes 
or to garner some advantage that may prove useful 
in other markets or back home. But such tinkering 


at the periphery does not undermine the deep con- _ 


tinuities evident, for example, in German account- 
ing and banking systems (even as they are 
reformed), in the historical drive behind network- 
based Japanese technology and investment strate- 
gies, or in the persistence of institutional disincentives 
to long-term planning inside American multi- 
nationals. 

No matter how lustily they sing from the same 
hymnbook when they gather together in Davos or 
Aspen, the leaders of the world’s great business 
enterprises continue to differ in their most funda- 
mental strategic visions and objectives. Moreover, 
they differ systematically in the ways they deal with 
common challenges, depending on the geographic 
origins of the companies they represent. 


DISCIPLUNING THE MARKET 

Rules that foster mutually beneficial global eco- 
nomic activity emerge when the ideologies and 
institutional structures that differentiate states are 








6See Louis W. Pauly, Who Elected the Bankers? Surveillance 
and Control m the World Economy (Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1997). 
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compatible. In the past, this has occurred only with 
difficulty, especially in periods when no single state 
or national market has dominated world produc- 
tion and when specific modes of economic interac- 
tion have been delimited. 

The negotiation of an effective international 
regime for trade in goods and services, for example, 
took many decades. It remains imperfect, but a 
modicum of common national understandings on 
fair play, appropriate means for redress, and princi- 
ples by which specific transactions may be judged 
have now been fairly well specified. The creation of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) 
in 1948, and its culmination in the World Trade 
Organization (wTo) in 1995, depended on painstak- 
ing, prolonged, and often difficult political negoti- 
ation, not on a market mechanism promoting deep 
structural convergence. 

Barring systemic military instability, the question 
of whether similar interstate negotiations can craft a 
solid basis for the deepening interaction of national 
innovation, investment, and corporate financing 
systems remains open. Moreover, the parallel con- 
vergence of national environmental standards, labor 
conditions, and competition policies seems light- 
years away. This challenges the optimism of global 
market devotees who prefer not to confront the 
interaction of idiosyncratic corporate systems head- 
on. The operations of globe-spanning multination- 
als do not create automatic or straightforward 
mechanisms for regime formation; if anything, they 
militate against it. Intensifying cutthroat competi- 
tion makes enduring national differences in the 
tules of the game more obvious, not less. It thus 
renders the need for political negotiation of com- 
mon understandings on at least the most important 
rules more, not less, pressing.§ 

In the absence of such intervention in interna- 
tional markets, we will not inevitably enter a world 
of more perfect competition and more convergent 
policies. This is ideological bunk. We will more 
likely end up with sanctuary markets—where lead- 
ing export industries enjoy an unassailable position 
in their home base—in some countries and regions, 
and unacceptable environmental, labor, and human 
rights standards in others. Under such conditions, 
inward foreign direct investment is effectively 
restricted or channeled, and local markets are pro- 
tected in opaque ways. New forms of corporate net- 
working do not necessarily advance the cause of 
competitive markets except in rhetorical terms. 
They may, in fact, foster new forms of cartel-like 
behavior and tacit market-sharing arrangements. In 


such a world even the citizens of advanced indus- 
trial democracies would rightly begin to ask, “Who 
makes the rules?” 

Although smaller states have often found it more 
difficult to play by their own mules, today leading 
industrial states are involved in increasingly intri- 
cate negotiation over the rules that govern the 
future world economy. Certainly questions of grand 
strategy enter into that negotiation at times. In the 
main, however, and on the complex agenda posed 
by the spread of differentially structured multina- 
tonals, the negotiation has taken a tacit form. It is 
an agenda framed by the compatibility or incom- 
patibility of relatively rigid, or slowly changing, 
national governing structures. Ultimately, domestic 
politics and international markets cannot easily be 
disengaged or fully reconciled. Several implications 
follow. 

Our analysis suggests that increasing openness 
in the corporate markets of leading states 
must be associated with more deliberate 
efforts to manage the consequences. 
Where such efforts fail, measured closure 
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inside those firms. Those institutions and ideolo- 
gies are not static, but they change only slowly. If 
they continue to be mirrored inside the world’s 
leading corporations, they will continue to define 
the limits of a truly global economy more than that 
economy can redefine them. 

If roughly compatible government policies on 
increasingly complex aspects of corporate life are 
required to achieve the ultimate objective of a 
peaceful world where economic prosperity spreads 
widely, then more effective commercial diplomacy 
will be required. Markets are a tool of policy, not a 
substitute for it. Even among multinationals, where 
cross-national competition is most obvious and 
most intense, there is no inevitable destination. 
Japanese, European, and American disagreements 
on such basic questions as the purpose of corporate 
growth and technological innovation will not evap- 
orate. And differences on such far-reaching issues , 
as arms exports and the very meaning 
of international security will persist.7 

Our research suggests broad differ- 
ences, even among leading industrial 


may be a likely response. We see a con- corporate states, on policy fundamentals: the 
tinuous stream of evidence suggesting networking do not supervision of cartels and other forms 
that even as tariffs and other barriers to necessarily of corporate networking, the purpose 
trade are formally dismantled, states and direction of national innovation 
remain unwilling to stand idly by when advances ah systems, and the nature of the intimate 
basic corporate, capital, and technolog- of competitive interaction of intrafirm trading and 
cal advantages are at risk. markets. long-term investment strategies. If 


In a recent example, European coun- 
tries collectively set a floor on the price 
that foreign producers could charge for DRAM 
(dynamic random access memory) chips sold in 
their markets. The policy objective was to give 
indigenous firms breathing space in an environ- 
ment widely viewed as hypercompetitive and 
prone to cycles of excess production. The policy, 
in short, was designed to preserve in Europe core 
national economic and technological capacities in 
a key sector. 

The alternative idea—that mobile corporations 
freed from political interference are arbitraging 
diverse national interests and forcing a process of 
convergence or an inevitable trend toward open- 
ness—marks, in our view, a road toward political 
and social instability. Efficient and stable global 
markets will not likely evolve through the unhin- 
dered competition of globe-spanning firms when 


national institutions and ideologies remain decisive _ 





7 See Wilham W. Keller, Arm in Arm: The Political 
of the Global Arms Trade (New York. Basic Books, 1995). 





multinationals reflect such differences 
in their core structures and strategies, 
the kinds of nationalist economic policy orienta- 
tions witnessed early in the twentieth century are 
not precluded in the modern era of intensifying 
international competition, only transmuted. The 
issues thereby raised should not be obscured by the 
language of globalization. 

To put the matter bluntly, power—as distinct 
from legitimate political authority—may indeed be 
shifting within different societies, but it is not obvi- 
ously shifting outward into some supranational cor- 
porate ether. Markets, or more precisely, huge, 
sprawling commercial hierarchies, are not replacing 
states as the world’ effective government, nor are 
corporations becoming more democratic. Some 
societies may be structurally better equipped than 
others to deal with the consequences of such power 
shifts, but there is little reason to make the chal- 
lenge more difficult by accepting the conventional 
corporate line that nothing can really be done 
because they are “global” phenomena. If certain 
domestic structures in advanced industrial coun- 
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tries are evolving in ways that make it more diffi- 
cult to constrain corporate power, they should be 
adjusted internally. : 

Such adjustments will likely entail modifying 
and adapting idiosyncratic state and social struc- 
tures. Nowhere, for instance, is it written in stone 
that the short-term interests of corporate share- 
holders in the United States deserve a higher prior- 
ity than those of all other corporate stakeholders. 
But only open and informed national debate over 
fundamental rules of the American economic sys- 
tem in a new era can lead to a change in the status 
quo, Similarly, there is no reason why German cor- 
porate norms are fixed for all eternity; German cit- 
izens themselves are fully capable of reconsidering 
them, even as deepening regional interdependence 
encourages adjustments in basic structures of 
national governance. 

The situation would seem quite different, how- 
ever, for societies not in possession of a large, diver- 
sified, and rooted industrial base. From their point 
of view, power may indeed be shifting in the direc- 
tion of a few leading states and increasingly con- 





8Andrei S. Markovits and Simon Reich, The German 
Predicament’ Memory and Power in the New Europe (Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1997). 


centrated commercial hierarchies durably nested 
within those states. Such perceptions may help 
explain the apparently increasing efforts of many 
smaller countries to negotiate adjustments and seek 
redress through the World Trade Organization and 
other multilateral institutions. f 

There is no doubt that efficiency gains are 
promised by the integration of national markets. 
But as those gains are pursued, cross-national and 
national distributive questions will become more 
pressing. The strain between the international eco- 
nomic logic of integration and the enduring 
national logic of political governance will become 
more obvious. Given scope, nationalist tendencies 
inherent in the investment, technology, competi- 
tion, and financial policies that governments of 
states actually pursue in our time could become 
increasingly salient. 

Notwıthstanding the self-assured banter of global 
market enthusiasts, the possibility of international 
economic disintegration has not been banished. 
And the quickest way to make that possibility a 
realıty is to accept the chimerical and too facile 
notion that intensifying competition among root- 
less global corporations will inevitably generate a 
more stable, a more equitable, and a more prosper- 
ous world. n 
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The Tyranny of the Financial Markets 


BARRY EICHENGREEN 


owhere is the process of globalization more 
apparent than in financial markets. Trade 


may be booming, and migration may be on . 


the rise, but these trends pale in comparison with 
the explosive growth of international financial 
transactions. Turnover in global foreign exchange 
markets is estimated to have risen from $188 bil- 
lion in 1986 to $1.2 trillion in 1995—an increase 
almost three times as fast as the increase in trade. 
Foreign direct investment by the advanced indus- 
trial countries has risen nearly as fast (by a factor of 
five between the mid-1980s and the mid-1990s), 
and cross-border transactions in bonds and equities 
in nearly all the Group of Seven economies have 
risen tenfold over this period. 

Nor can the global scope of the process: be 
doubted: it is as pervasive in the developing world 
as it is in the advanced industrial countries. One 
indication is the increase in private capital flows, 
from 0.5 percent of developing country GDP in 


1983-1989 to more than 3.5 percent in 1994-1996. , 


Merely listing the principal destinations of foreign 
funds makes evident the global reach of the mar- 
kets: the biggest capital importers between 1990 
and 1995 were, in descending order, China, Mex- 
1c0, Brazil, South Korea, Malaysia, Argentina, Thai- 
land, and Indonesia. Foreign capital has also been 


or “speculators” in foreign bonds—naturally appre- 
ciate the opportunity to invest abroad. And in the 


- age of emerging-market mutual funds this is not an 


opportunity limited to the few. Indeed, small savers 
may benefit the most insofar as the investment pro- 
fessionals managing their pensions have learned not 
to place all their eggs in one national basket. 


AN EXIT FROM THE “RACE TO THE BOTTOM” ` 

It is true that many observers are disquieted 
rather than reassured by financial globalization. 
They fear that capital mobility is threatening the 
welfare state by creating a “race to the bottom” in 
which the advanced industrial countries, desperate 
to keep capital from fleeing to lower-cost production 
sites and taking manufacturing jobs with them, are 
ruthlessly dismantling social welfare programs. The 
backlash against these pressures is clearly evident, 
especially in Europe, where the welfare state is most 
highly developed. The victory of the left in the 
French elections earlier this year is a case in point. 

Economic theory supports the idea that financial 
globalization has shifted the burden of financing the 
welfare state onto labor, which must now choose 
among higher taxes, lower wages, and fewer'social 
benefits. The most basic principle of the theory of 


` tax incidence is that elastically supplied inputs into 


flooding into Bolivia, Poland, Russia, India, and ' 


Vietnam—none of which was viewed as recently as 
a few years ago as offering many attractions to for- 
eign investors. 

The creditors—whether hey, are corporations 
attempting to acquire foreign production facilities 
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production escape the burden of taxes; try to tax 
them and they vanish. The international mobility 
of capital has just this effect of offering capital an 
exit option. It is not surprising that capitals share 
of taxes paid in the leading industrial countries that 
make up the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (oEcD) has shifted steadily 
downward in recent years. 

But there are countervailing forces. Social spend- 
ing that makes workers more productive and 
investment more profitable will be attractive to cap- 
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ital as well as to labor. This is the case with Ger- 


manys nationwide training and apprenticeship 
scheme, underwritten by employers as well as 
unions, which hardly encourages German firms to 
shift their operations to Eastern Europe. 

Since they are less obvious sources of enhanced 
productivity, paid vacations and unemployment 
benefits might be thought to be more seriously 
threatened. But it can be argued that even these pro- 
visions enhance productivity and, if not taken to 
excess, attract rather than repel capital.1 In today’s 
dynamic economy, competitiveness requires work- 
ers to accept the introduction of new technologies 
and new forms of work organization. It requires 
them to accept the demise of sectors that become 
automated or in which their country loses its com- 
parative advantage. It requires them to live with the 
uncertainties of a high-turnover labor market. The 
welfare state can be thought of as recompense for 
accepting these insecurities. In return for social 
spending, workers refrain from advocating domes- 
tic policies that would stifle change and limit eco- 
nomic flexibility. 

This framework provides one way of under- 
standing the postwar rise of the welfare state in the 
United States and the social market economy in 
Europe. These institutions compensated labor for 
the insecurities associated with the postwar dereg- 
ulation and international opening of the advanced 

‘industrial economies. The consequent improve- 
ment in productivity and in labor-management rela- 
tions provided more than adequate incentives for 
savers to invest at home. If this same model con- 
tinues to apply today, then there is reason to believe 
that the news of the welfare state’s death has been 
greatly exaggerated. The welfare state may have to 
be downsized, but not closed down. 


THE BENEFITS OF INTEGRATION. . . 

The consequences of financial globalization for 
low-income countries are, if anything, even more 
controversial. Marxist economists have long argued 
that dependence on international capital markets is 
at best a mixed blessing for the developing world. 
Investment by multinational producers attracted by 
cheap labor, they argue, shunts these countries into 





1A good discussion of this pomt can be found m Dani 
Rodrik Has Globalization Gone Too Far? (Washington, D.C.. 
Institute for International Economics, 1997). 

2A recent co ium and restatement of these 
can be found in the World Bank's Private Capital Flows to 
Developing Countries. The Road to Financial Integration (New 
York: Oxford Unrversity Press, 1997). 


low value-added activities. Foreign investment 
attracted by natural resources, they warn, lures cap- 
ital and labor away from the manufacturing activi- 
ties that are the engine of productivity growth. 
While these voices have not fallen entirely silent, it 
is revealing that they have been muted in the devel- 
oping countries themselves. There few question the 
desirability of capital imports. Whatever their ide- 
ological stripe, political leaders seem ready to tailor 
policy to attract foreign funds. Politicians and citi- 
zens Clearly believe that reservations about foreign 
investment are a luxury they can ill afford. 

The most recent decades of experience support 
these individuals’ arguments. There is now over- 
whelming evidence that financial integration (open- 
ing domestic markets to foreign transactions) leads 
to financial deepening (that is, to more active, liq- 
uid, and efficient domestic financial markets), and 
that financial deepening encourages higher invest- 
ment, faster growth, and more rapidly rising living 
standards.2 The link between financial integration 
and financial deepening is evident in the fact that 
countries receiving relatively large portfolio capital 
inflows have experienced disproportionate growth 
in the volume of transactions on their stock mar- 
kets, disproportionate growth in stock market cap- 
italization, and disproportionate growth in bank 
loans to the private sector. The link between finan- 
cial deepening and economic performance, which 
can be seen in the strong positive correlation 
between the ratio of liquid financial assets to GNP in, 
for example, 1960, and economic growth over the 
subsequent three decades, is equally unambiguous. 

Recent experience with foreign direct investment 
(FDI) is equally compelling. Developing countries 
that have attracted relatively large quantities of FDI 
enjoy higher levels of overall investment. There is 
mounting evidence of positive spillovers—that 
domestic firms learn from foreign-investment enter- 
prises. This explains why FDI generally leads to 
increased exports not just by foreign-owned enter- 
prises but also by domestic producers. Indeed, the 
overall effect of Fpi on economic growth is strongly 
positive for countries with a sufficiently educated 
labor force to take advantage of potential spillovers. 

All this contradicts the arguments of many depen- 
dency theorists and other left-leaning thinkers who 
believe that markets are rigged against low-income 
countries. Developing countries as a group have 
grown faster than the developed world in the period 
of global finance (approximately the last three 
decades). And developing countries that have inte- 
grated into international financial markets (whether 


measured by the value of their capital imports, the 
extent to which their investment is funded by 


sources other than domestic savings, or the confor- — 


mance of domestic interest rates with world rates) 
have grown faster than those that have not. 


` e « «AND THE RISKS 

But like a more powerful automobile, financial 
integration offers developing-country drivers addi- 
tional risks as well as opportunities. While global 
capital markets allow even small countries to attract 
large amounts of capital and enhance their 
prospects for growth, even a modest change in cir- 
cumstances can lead to a dramatic change in senti- 
ment, prompting investors to scramble for an exit. 
This, of course, is what is known as a crisis. Thus, 
while foreign investment opens up additional scope 
for growth, it also heightens countries’ vulnerabil- 
ity. It places a premium on good policy and good 
luck and metes out harsh punishment for policy 
mistakes. 

This downside has been especially evi- 
dent in recent years: just ask any Mexican 
or Thai. To understand why the risks asso- 
ciated with capital mobility have been so 
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insiders), more resources for the banks only add 
risk and worsen the allocation of resources. And if 
everyone expects the government to bail out trou- 
bled banks because they are too big to fail and man- 
agement is too well connected for its pleas to be 
ignored, foreign investors will not hesitate to take 
up the offer of high deposit rates (since the promise 
of a government bailout guarantees that they can 
escape without loss in the event of difficulties). All 
these elements were present in the recent Thai 
debacle. But the point is-more general: the World 
Bank has concluded that the countries with the 
largest lending booms during periods of capital 
inflow more often than not end up with banking 
crises. f 

The tendency for rapid ınternationalization to 
place banking systems at risk is important because 
banks are crucial to macroeconomic stability. This 
is especially true in developing countries, where 
they account for a larger share of total financial 
assets than in developed countries. The 
collapse of bank lending has its most pro- 
nounced impact on small firms without 
access to alternative sources of funds— 
firms that account for the vast majority of 


evident recently, it is useful to extend our surge of capital output and employment in developing 
vehicle analogy. It is a fact that the risk of flows can feel countries. Cleaning up after bankıng 
automobile accidents rises in the period like a tidal crises—reorganizing, recapitalizing, or 
before a highway’s design—the sharpness wave. liquidating insolvent banks—is enor- 


of curves, the angle of embankments—is 
adapted to accommodate the appearance 
of larger engines and speedier vehicles. The risk of 
a financial crash has similarly been heightened by 
the failure of domestic and international policy- 
making institutions to rapidly accommodate the 
explosion of international financial activity. 

Bank regulation is a case in point. When devel- 
oping countries throw open their doors to capital 
from abroad, a substantial share of the foreign funds 
flows through their banking systems. Banks can 
then fund themselves abroad; they attract foreign 
investors by offering high interest rates on deposits. 
The rapid increase in bank lending financed by the 
influx of funds can set the stage for an ugly fall. If 
banks have inadequately trained personnel to prop- 
erly evaluate the risks of the increase in their lend- 
ing, the quality of their asset portfolios will decline. 
If they offer foreign-currency deposits to shelter 
investors from losses that result from exchange rate 
fluctuations but denominate their loans in domes- 
tic currency, they end up shouldering that exchange 
rate risk themselves. If banks engage in “connected 
lending” (that is, if loans go mainly to influential 





mously expensive and especially difficult 
for poor countries, whose budgets are 
already under strain. 

It is the purpose of bank supervision and regula- 
tion to prevent banks from succumbing to tempta- 
tion. Financial integration increases the need for 
oversight while at the same time straining the 
capacity of regulators to carry out their tasks. They 
must oversee dramatic increases in lending and at 
the same time try to assess new investments in, for 
example, derivative instruments, whose conse- 
quences for systemic risk are costly and difficult to 
evaluate. 

One possible response is to put the process on 
automatic pilot by holding banks in developing 
countries to higher capital and liquidity standards 
than those in advanced industrial countries. Gov- 
ernments can raise minimum provisioning against 
loan losses, enhancing banks’ ability to withstand 
shocks and encouraging them to invest in safer 
assets. They can raise reserve requirements, reduc- 
ing the resources the banks retain for lending. But 
higher capital, liquidity, reserve, and provisioning 
requirements are extra costs of doing business. Pol- 
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icymakers concerned about the international com- 
petitiveness of domestic financial institutions are 
understandably reluctant to go this route. 
International agreement is the obvious solution 
to this problem. If countries can agree that financial 
internationalization requires them to hold their 
banks to higher standards, and if all impose these 
more demanding standards simultaneously, none 
need fear that domestic banks will lose market 
share as a result. It is the role of the Basel Commit- 
tee on Banking Supervision, supported by the Bank 
for International Settlements (Bis), to negotiate such 
agreements. But these two entities have been reluc- 
tant to mandate stricter standards for banks in 
countries more vulnerable to reversals in capital 
flows. Moreover, the Basel Committee itself pro- 
vides guidelines only for international banks, and 
membership ıs limited to high-income countries 
(although many developing countries have volun- 
tarily adopted the 8 percent capital adequacy rule 
set down in the 1988 Capital Adequacy 
Accord). The expansion of the Bis to 
include the high-growth East Asian 


The implication 


deficit (that is, trade in goods and services) and a 
dangerously overvalued exchange rate can result. 

In such cases the stage is set for the denouement. 
Foreign investors may grow concerned about the 
current account deficit and the overvalued exchange 
rate, or capital inflows may be interrupted by extra- 
neous events: a neighboring country unexpectedly 
devalues its currency, or the Federal Reserve Board 
raises interest rates. Interest rates then rise in the 
low-income country. Bank lending dries up. The real 
estate bubble bursts. And with slackening demand 
comes slower growth. Companies that depend on 
bank credit now face higher interest rates, and as 
sales slow they have problems repaying their loans. 
This brings into play the weak link in the chain, 
namely the banks, as depositors, concerned with 
bank solvency, scramble to get their money out of 
the banks and out of the country. The authorities are 
forced to boost interest rates in an effort to lure back 
skittish finance, but higher interest rates only 
worsen the domestic economic situation 
and the banking system's plight. 

This, in a nutshell, is a description of 





“tigers” is a step in the right direction. So of financial the Mexican financial crisis at the end of 
is the market risk amendment to the 1988 lobalsanoni 1994. Experts may disagree about what 
Capital Accord, which mandates higher BlQvalZalonss precipitated the crisis—lax monetary and 
capital requirements for banks with riskier that the IMF fiscal policies, inadequate preparation for 
portfolios. But the transformation of the must be quicker the December 20 peso devaluation, or 
Bis and the Basel Committee into truly on its feet. developments that were no fault of Mex- 


global forums suitable for coordinating 
the regulation of global banking and 
addressing the special risks to emerging-market 
banks has yet to occur.3 


DEALING WITH FINANCIAL MELTDOWNS 

Financial mternationalization poses equally fun- 
damental challenges for macroeconomic manage- 
ment. For low-income countries, a surge of capital 
flows can feel like a tidal wave, one that can throw 
off course even the best-thought-out macroeconomic 
strategy. A prudent monetary policy consistent with 
price stability can produce raging inflation and an 
alarmingly overheated real estate market if a surge of 
capital inflows is suddenly superimposed. Or a pol- 
icy of balanced budgets can feed runaway consump- 
tion if a surge of capital flows intervenes. A 
consumption boom can cause a shortage of domestic 
production for export; a yawning current account 





3A concrete proposal for moving in this direction is pro- 
vided by Morris Goldstein ın The Case for an International 
Banking Standard (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics, 1997). 





ico’s own (like higher American interest 
rates)—but they do not dispute the con- 
sequences that followed. 

Unfortunately, all the obvious policy responses 
have drawbacks. Raising interest rates to counter 
the consumption boom only threatens to attract 
additional foreign funds and to make servicing the 
public debt more expensive. Revaluing the 
exchange rate to limit inflation and shift demand 
toward foreign goods threatens to aggravate the 
trade deficit and damage the competitiveness of 
domestic producers. Tightening fiscal policy to 
dampen demand, while attractive in principle, is 
difficult ın practice, since tax increases and public 
expenditure cuts are too politically divisive to be 
pushed through with the requisite speed. Treating 
the problem at its source by taxing selected capital 
inflows (as Brazil has done) runs the risk of fright- 
ening off foreign investors—a solution worse than 
the problem—now that there are so many alterna- 
tive tax-free destinations for their funds. 

Since there is no optimal solution, the best 
approach is to operate cautiously on all these fronts. 
Tighten monetary and, if possible, fiscal policies. 


Consider the judicious and limited application of ) 


Brazilian-style taxes on short-term foreign invest- 
ments. Allow the exchange rate to fluctuate more 
widely in order to introduce an element of risk that 
will moderate surges of foreign capital. 

The advantages of this last recommendation—a 
more flexible exchange rate—are not restricted to 
periods of capital inflow. The greatest advantage of 


currency flexibility may be that it helps to avoid the ` 


problem of crisis to which pegged currencies (that 
is, currencies whose value the authorities seek to peg 


to a single foreign currency or basket of currencies) - 


are prone when capital flows turn around. If recent 
international monetary experience has one lesson, it 
is that pegged exchange rates are exceedingly diffi- 


cult to maintain in a world of global capital markets. ° 


They may be successfully operated for a time, but if 
speculators come to doubt the governments com- 
mitment to their maintenance, they come crashing 
down. And doubts about the government’ resolve 
are unavoidable in democratic societies. Defending 
a currency peg requires an increase in interest rates, 


at inconvenience and cost to producers, which is ` 


bound to arouse domestic political opposition. This 
makes the policy something few governments can 
follow through on. And the resources available to 
currency speculators vastly exceed those at the com- 
mand of central banks, allowing the markets to force 
the issue. Anyone who is skeptical that pegged rates 
are associated with crises need only recall Europe in 
1992, Mexico in 1994, or Thailand, the Philippines, 
and Malaysia just this year. 

This caution against committing to an overly 
rigid currency peg is a general point that applies to 
rich and poor countries alike. Reflecting this recog- 
nition, the share of International Monetary Fund 
(MF) members with floating currencies has risen 
from well under one-third in 1975 to nearly two- 


thirds at the beginning of 1997. This trend is pro- > 


nounced among developing countries: in 1975, 
countries with pegged exchange rates accounted for 
70 percent of developing countries’ total trade and 
countries with flexible exchange rates 30 percent; 
these proportions have now been reversed. i 
This shift in strategy has helped to reconcile cap- 
ital mobility with banking stability. Banks in devel- 
’ oping countries are fragile, and the capital flows to 
which they are subject are immense. However adept 
the macroeconomic management, when things go 
awry governments will still need to intervene as 
domestic lenders of last resort. And propping up 


collapsing banks is not an option for a government ` 


simultaneously pegging its currency. Supporting the 
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exchange rate means limiting the provision of liq- 
uidity in times of crisis, while stabilizing the bank- 
ing system requires providing additional liquidity. 
In a world of internationally mobile capital, policy- 
makers must choose. They seem increasingly will- 
ing to recognize that the stability of the banking 
system is more important than the trophy of an 
exchange-rate peg. ck 


WHAT ROLE FOR THE IMF 
AND THE WORLD BANK? : 

The implications of financial globalization for the 
Bretton Woods institutions (0 named after the 
New Hampshire site of the conference that estab- | 
lished them in 1944) are even more far-reaching. 
The International Monetary Fund was established 
to manage the postwar system of pegged currencies, 
a system that has given way to flexible exchange 
rates precisely because rising international capital 
mobility has made pegging so difficult and costly. 
Capital mobility and its consequences have thus 
forced the mF to fundamentally rethink its role. In 
principle, its mission is straightforward: to provide 
governments support and advice to prevent float- 
ing exchange rates from going haywire and desta- 
bilizing growth, prices, and financial systems. This . 
is a task that can only be discharged by an interna- 
tional entity like the fund, since national policies 
have international repercussions that the responsi- 
ble governments, left to their own devices, have lit- 
tle incentive to take into account. 

The mission may be clear-cut, but the means to 
achieve it are not. An increasingly important mstru- 
ment is multilateral surveillance, in which the IMF 
raises governments’ consciousness about the risks 
of their policies not only for their own economies 
(something they are presumably already worrying 
about) but also for other countries and the interna- 
tional system. The fund also provides loans to 
countries that are temporarily denied access to, 
commercial credit because of serious balance-of- 
payments problems, so that stringency while adjust- 

, Ment is under way does not result in a meltdown of 
‘ the banking system and a catastrophic recession. 

The implication of financial globalization is that 
the IMF must be quicker on its feet. It must be alert 
to problems in one emerging market that might 
spread contagiously throughout the developing 
world, as the Mexican crisis spread to Argentina in 
1995, and as the crisis in Thailand infected Indone- 
sia, Malaysia, the Philippines, and even Brazil in 
1997. It must consult with developing countries 
more regularly. And given the speed with which the 
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markets move, it must disburse funds more quickly. 

Responding to this need, the fund has now created 

an emergency financing mechanism to disburse 

funds after fast-track consultations; it used this 

_ mechanism to aid Thailand and the Philippines ear- 
` lier this year. 

The challenge to the World Bank is even more 
profound. The need for a multilateral development 
bank to provide loans to those denied access to pri- 
vate finance is no longer obvious when the vast 
majority of countries can borrow commercially and 
more do so every day. The problem in most cases is 
not lack of access to private markets, but how to 
manage an embarrassment of riches. It follows that 
capital-market umperfections no longer provide the 
rationale they once did for the lending activities of 
the World Bank. 

Some of the poorest countries, notably in sub- 
Saharan Africa, still have restricted access to com- 
mercial markets. To these countries the World Bank 
provides aid as well as loans. Some 30 percent of 
the bank’ lending is concessional finance (extended 
at submarket interest rates), and administered 
through its International Development Association 
arm. Looking forward, one can confidently predict 
that the share of the bank’ lending taking this form 
will continue to rise as a result of the blossoming of 
private capital markets. 

More generally, where access to external funds is 
tied to the recipients adoption of painful policy 
reforms, there will be a role for multilateral lending. 
Private lenders and national governments provoke 
hostile reactions when they make the availability of 
funds dependent on policy reforms. By comparison, 
multilateral institutions like the World Bank and 
the mF, which are not owned or controlled by any 
one country or group of countries, are better posi- 
tioned to withstand such criticism. Demonstrations 
against austerity programs endorsed by the World 
Bank and the mF are hardly unknown, of course. 
Still, there are many instances in which the two 
institutions’ seal of approval has strengthened the 
hand of reformist governments and in which their 
“catalytic finance” has helped restore countnes’ 
access to private financial markets. 


No TURNING BACK THE CLOCK 
Few economic trends are irreversible. One can 
imagine a scenario, however far-fetched, in which 





4*Globalization in Historical Perspective,” annex to Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, World Economic Outlook (Wash- 
mgton, D.C., May 1997). 


the trend toward financial globalization is reversed, 
as it was in the 1930s. By some measures the inter- 
nationalization of financial markets was even more 
extensive in the late nineteenth century and the first 
decades of the twentieth than it is now. The share 
of investment financed by imported funds was 
greater. Countries ran larger current account sur- 
pluses and deficits than today, and imported and 
exported more capital relative to the size of their 
economies. Interest rates in different countries 
moved even more closely together than over most 
of the present century.* But global financial markets 
disintegrated in the 1930s as economies collapsed 
into depression and policymakers walled off their 
countries from the rest of the world. It took nearly 
half a century for the legacy of these events to be 
reversed. 

A replay of this is unlikely. Central bankers may 
not have perfected their task, but they have learned 
to avoid the disastrous mistakes made by their pre- 
decessors in the 1930s. The spread of deposit insur- 
ance is no panacea, but it removes the danger of a 
wholesale collapse of industrial country banking 
systems. Consequently, the kind of global economic 
crisis that would cause countries to sever their 
international financial links en masse is unlikely. 

Moreover, institutional and technological 
changes have made it more difficult for countries to 
control international capital flows. So long as banks 
were tightly regulated, it was possible to limit their 
offshore activities. But with the liberalization of 
domestic financial markets, controls on interna- 
tional financial transactions have become more dif- 
ficult to enforce. While the laying of the 
transatlantic cable in the 1860s allowed such trans- 
actions to be completed more quickly, the implica- 
tions of that innovation pale in comparison with 
those of today’s computer and communications 
technologies. Billions of dollars can now be trans- 
mitted across borders with a keystroke. Efforts to 
ban certain categories of transactions are easily frus- 
trated by moving them offshore or repackaging 
them as derivative securities. Countries can insu- 
late themselves from mternational capital flows only 
by adopting comprehensive measures to suppress 
domestic financial transactions, a move that would 
be costly in terms of economic growth. 

For these reasons, schemes to turn back finan- 
cial globalization are exercises in futility. Rather 
than longing for a return to less turbulent (but also, 
it is important to remember, less prosperous and ` 


promising) times, policymakers have no choice but 
to learn to live with global financial markets. $ 
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Prosper or Perish? 
Development in the Age of Global Capital 


- BLANCA HEREDIA 


ominant thinking about development today 

sees globalization as a matter of life or death 

for less developed countries. If embraced, it 
is argued, globalization will quickly propel devel- 
oping nations into modernity and affluence; if 
resisted it will either crush them or throw them by 
the wayside. The matter, unfortunately, is not’so 
clear and simple. The recent experience of much of 
sub-Saharan Africa shows that failure to catch the 
global train can prove deadly for underdeveloped 
countries. But a ride on that train does not provide 
_ a sure ticket to fast, stable, and equitable growth. 
Globalization may allow a few poor countries to 
leapfrog out of the backwater; but as the recent 
financial troubles in East Asia suggest, embracing 
global financial markets can also be treacherous, 
and costly. 

The sharply unequal effects of globalized finance 
and production across and within developing coun- 
tries stand in sharp contrast to the widely shared 
image of globalization as a formidable equalizer of 
tastes, incomes, outlooks, and lifestyles. Greater 
economic openness has made small parts of the 
developing world full-fledged members of the 
global village. But in many developing nations, 
globalized islands of prosperity are thriving along- 
side vast and growing expanses of economic stag- 
nation and human deprivation. Nothing is more 
common for an upper-middle-class professional in a 
large emerging market such as Brazil or Mexico 
than to switch off the Internet and, before stepping 
out-the door, to switch on a heightened awareness 
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of his or her surroundings in order to survive the 
dangers of the darker side of the global village. 
Rather than allowing developing nations to 
quickly catch up, globalization has greatly exacer- 
bated inequalities among and within them. Its 
mixed record at century’s end has dampened the 
euphoric optimism of the 1980s and given rise to a 
more sober mood. Advocates of globalization con- 
tinue to see it as essentially good news for lagging 
economies. While still calling for greater openness, 
they have also begun to recognize globalization’s 
many costs and admit to the importance of effective 
state institutions in allowing developing nations to 
actually profit from it. Most illustrative of this new 
mood is the World Bank’s tempered rehabilitation 
of the centrality of the state in its latest World Devel- 


The belated recognition by free marketeers of 
the importance of effective state institutions in 
mediating globalization’s impact on economic 
development—a bit ironic given their committed 
efforts throughout the 1980s to dismantle state 
institutions—is a welcome sign. Heightened expo- 
sure to world markets will only become a true lever 
of economic development in the presence of insti- 
tutions able to mitigate market failures and man- 
age the competitive challenges and domestic 
dislocations produced by openness. Contrary to 
conventional wisdom, however, the absence of the 
requisite institutional conditions is not necessarily 
self-correcting. 

In countries lacking the institutional capacity to 
regulate markets and compensate losers, openness 
does not necessarily lead to economic stagnation or 
social collapse. Exposure to global markets can pro- 
mote exclusionary types of growth based on 
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dynamic export enclaves and highly profitable— 
albeit volatile—domestic financial markets. Sup- 
ported rather than punished by failure-prone global 
financial markets, and buttressed by political 
arrangements that limit losers’ ability to organize, 
these disjointed and exclusionary varieties of out- 
ward-oriented growth may persist for long periods 
of time. 

Liberalization and globalization are unlikely to 
promote stable and equitable development. The 
type of growth and the kind of society produced by 
economic openness hinge more on the number and 
the quality of a given nation’s institutional 
resources. The problem for less developed countries 
is that exposure to unbridled international financial 
markets will not automatically generate the cor- 
rect—let alone the best—institutions and may 
make efforts to assemble and pay for them increas- 
ingly costly and difficult. 


GLOBALIZATION LAID BARE 

Among the images associated with globalization, 
the most popular portrays it as a worldwide process 
of converging incomes and lifestyles driven by ever 
larger international flows of goods, images, capital, 
and people. In throwing hamburgers, money, and 
television shows into the same global hodgepodge, 
this conventional and immensely seductive view 
fails to single out what is truly distinctive about 
globalization. 

The basic engine behind the emergence of a 
globalized world economy lies not ın goods, peo- 
ple, money, and ideas becoming increasingly and 
similarly transportable across national frontiers. It 
lies, rather, in capital becoming historically more 
portable and more internationally mobile than any- 
thing else. Capital, moreover, is not only winning 
the international mobility race: it is also largely 
driving the globalization of all the rest. 

Successive waves of financial deregulation in 
advanced economies along with new information 
and communication technologies helped power the 
dizzying growth experienced by international 
finance over the last 30 years. Initially fueled by the 
dramatic expansion of world trade and by growing 
competition among United States, European, and 
Japanese firms for one anothers domestic markets, 
financial deregulation accelerated in the 1970s in 
the midst of the petrodollar boom, leading to a truly 
phenomenal resurrection of international finance. 
Cross-border transactions in equities and bonds in 
major advanced economies, for example, jumped 
from less than 10 percent of cpp in 1980 to well 


over 100 percent in 1995. Relative to world cpp, 
total foreign direct investment (FDI) flows doubled 
between 1980 and 1994. The. most explosive 
growth has occurred in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket, where the average daily turnover surged from 
about $200 billion in the mid-1980s to around $1.2 
trillion in 1995—approximately 85 percent of total 
world reserves. 

The growth of international finance has radically 
reshaped the structural and institutional makeup of 
the world economy. Few areas have been left 
untouched. Capital mobility and technological 
change have allowed production to become more 
transnationally integrated, which has introduced 
major changes in international trade. The share of 
world commerce channeled and managed by global 
corporations has spiraled upward. As a result, trade 
and investment have ceased to be substitutes for 
one another and have become mutually reinforcing. 
The mounting importance of intrafirm trade Has 
contributed to the continued expansion of world 
commerce. Since intrafirm trade is less sensitive 
than arm’ length trade to exchange rate movements 
as well as to a variety of trade policy instruments, 
the ability of governments to shape trade flows has 
declined. 

Globalized financial markets have greatly height- 
ened the structural power of capital holders and 
have drastically reduced the policy options open to 
governments. Room for sustaining, let alone build- 
ing, the kinds of extensive welfare systems that 
allowed small open economies in Europe to recon- 
cile high trade openness with domestic social sta- 
bility during the postwar period has dramatically 
narrowed. The same holds for the activist industrial 
and financial policy strategies employed by the mir- 
acle economies of East Asia from the 1960s through 
the 1980s. Thus, with untrammeled capital mobility 
the highly interventionist credit allocation schemes 
deployed by the South Korean government during 
the era of super-high growth have become unwork- 
able and unthinkable. 

The newest developmental orthodoxy of free 
markets and sound money has yet to prove its mer- 
its. Ever more fierce competition for financial 
Tesources and export markets can help limit mone- 
tary and fiscal folly and may well generate impor- 
tant efficiency and productivity gains. But the kind 
of growth promoted by the disciplining embrace of 
plobal markets is not necessarily high, stable, bal- 
anced, and equitable; unfortunately, not all good 
things go together. A country—such as Mexico dur- _ 
ing the first half of the 1990s—may open up but 


then experience slow, polarizing, and unstable 
growth. Or take Thailand, furiously embracing free 
and open finance in the early 1990s only to find 
itself saddled in 1997 with a banking system on the 
brink of collapse, the prospect of slower growth, 
and no option but to cut back on investment as well 
as on attempts to reduce poverty or upgrade human 
capital. 

As United States Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin 
kindly reminded us during his appearance this 
September in Hong Kong at the mr-World Bank 
joint annual meeting, the root of the recent finan- 
cial malaise in East Asia—and the root of all the 
troubles spurred by globalization across the devel- 
oping world, for that matter—may well lie in poor 
nations not opening up deep and fast enough. The 
problem with the “more openness, less government 
intervention” solution is that it pushes the issue, 
once again, into the unknown future. 
Judging from the record so far, what 
more of the same is likely to mean for 
developing nations is less and less room 





The lion’s share 
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international bank lending to less advanced coun- 
tries resumed on a grand scale, but after the global 
debt crisis fell sharply. Starting in the late 1980s, and 
fueled by deregulation in the North as well as by 
major episodes of financial liberalization and priva- 
tization in many developing countries, FDI and espe- 
cially portfolio investment flows underwent a 
formidable expansion. The share of world FDI going 
to developing countries jumped from an average of 
24 percent between 1983 and 1987 to 32 percent in 
1995. Equity and bond flows grew even faster, ris- 
ing from 0.5 percent of GDP in 1983 to 1989 to 
between 2 and 4 percent from 1994 to 1996. 

The developing countries’ expanded access to 
international private financing has been unevenly 
distributed. Between 1989 and 1992, for example, 
72 percent of total rni flows to developing countries 
went to only 10 countries (China, Mexico, 
Malaysia, Argentina, Thailand, Indone- 
sia, Brazil, Nigeria, Venezuela, and South 
Korea). The distribution of portfolio 
investment flows has been even more 


for building or sustaining the kinds of of private heavily skewed. Between 1989 and 

institutions that are necessary to ensure international 1993, only 10 countries received 90 per- 

that the developmental benefits of glob- financial flows cent of the total gross portfolio invest- 

alization materialize. has continued to ments flowing to the developing world 

: (Mexico, Brazil, Argentina, Hungary, 

INEQUALITIES WITHOUT. . . 0 to cap ital- South Korea, Greece, Turkey, China, 
Developing countries today are a abundant nations. Venezuela, and Thailand). 


much more heterogeneous group than at 
the beginning of the postwar period. 
Globalization is not helping them become more 
equal; the poorest are not catching up the fastest. 
Instead, globalization is making the differences 
between developing countries increasingly deep and 
wide. 

Contrary to the predictions of neoclassical eco- 
nomic theory, the freeing up of international capi- 
tal flows is not benefiting countries where capital is 
most scarce. The lions share of private international 
financial flows has continued to go to capital- 
abundant nations. In 1995, for example, 65 percent 
of FDI inflows went to the developed world. The 
bulk of the recent growth of capital inflows into 
developing countries, moreover, has been concen- 
trated in a handful of relatively rich emerging mar- 
kets. 

Still, international financial flows to developing 
countries have grown significantly in recent years; 
their composition has also changed. Throughout 
most of the postwar period, private foreign financ- 
ing for developing nations was relatively small and 
tended to be heavily dominated by Fpi. In the 1970s, 





The poorest countries have seen little 
profit from the recent boom in interna- 
tional financial flows, while suffering a great deal 
from major cuts and reorientations in aid flows 
from advanced nations. Net official development 
assistance over the past decade has stagnated in 
terms of value and has declined as a share of 
donors’ GDP, reaching in 1994 its lowest level since 
1973. Given the strong reorientation in favor of dis- 
aster relief and peacekeeping operations, aid flows 
for supporting economic development have actu- 
ally contracted. Meanwhile, and largely due to dete- 
riorating terms of trade since the early 1980s, aid 
dependence among least developed nations has 
risen sharply in the past few years. 

The gains for those developing countries that 
have benefited from greater access to international 
financial resources have come at a significant price. 
International financial integration has entailed an 
important loss of policy autonomy and has 
increased host countries’ vulnerabilities to external 
financial shocks. The rapidly growing importance of 
highly mobile and liquid portfolio investment flows 
has proved, in this sense, especially challenging. 
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Heightened dependence on larger volumes of 
short-term external capital flows has vastly compli- 
cated monetary and exchange rate management and 
has severely limited governments’ ability to use 
exchange rate and monetary policy in ways con- 
ducive to growth in the real economy. Globalized 
finance has also contributed to the increasing 
fragility of domestic financial systems in develop- 
ing countries. Since 1980, more than 100 develop- 
ing nations have experienced serious banking 
crises. The public cost of these crises has been 
extremely high. In Mexico, for example, the 1995 
collapse of the banking system—which came in the 
wake of fast financial liberalization—has cost the 
Mexican public around 12 percent of GDP. 

Much of the cost of heightened exposure to 
global financial markets has resulted from the lack 
of appropriate regulatory capacities as well as 
domestic institutions able to ensure the sound use 
and the proper management of larger volumes of 
external financial flows. Much of it, though, has 
stemmed from the tendency of global financial mar- 
kets to wait until the crisis hits to impose their dis- 
cipline stringently—and then to impose it with a 
vengeance. In short, domestic government failures 
have certainly magnified the costs of financial open- 
ness. Global market failures—such as the propen- 
sity of global investors to engage in euphoric rides 
followed by equally intense panic attacks—have 
also been a major contributor. l 


. » AND INEQUALITIES WITHIN 

Globalization has exacerbated differences not 
only among developing nations, but also within 
them. Heightened exposure to global markets has 
magnified and muluplied domestic inequalities. It 
is true that in a handful of countries, liberalization 
and expanded access to global finance have resulted 
in significant advances in poverty reduction. The 
most notable among this select group is China, 
where over the past 15 years poor people as a share 
of total population fell from 33 percent to 10 per- 
cent. The bulk of the developing world has not 
been as fortunate. 

Since the 1980s, poverty has grown in absolute 
terms throughout developing countries and has 
increased in both absolute and relative terms in 
much of Africa and Latin America. In the latter, after 
a sharp rise in the 1980s, the proportion of poor 
people started to slowly decrease from the early 
1990s onward, but in only two countries: Chile and 
Colombia. In the rest of the region poverty has con- 
tinued to grow and, if current trends persist, will 


continue to do so in the next 10 years at the rate of 
two more poor people per minute. 

The rush to free markets and openness has also 
coincided with increasing inequality throughout the 
developing world. Even in Southeast Asia's fastest- 
growing economies, income differentials have been 
widening slowly since the early 1990s. It is, again, 
in Latin America where inequalities have recently 
become larger and most glaring. Income inequality 
has grown significantly in the region as a whole 
over the past few decades. In 1995, 15 of the 
regions 17 countries had levels of income inequal- 
ity exceeding those normally associated with their 
level of development. 

High levels of poverty and extreme income 
inequality are not new to Latin America. Economic 
theory would predict, though, that greater openness 
should have helped alleviate both: trade openness 
by promoting labor-intensive export growth and 
financial openness by expanding the pool of capi- 
tal available for productive investment, especially 
in those sectors and regions where capital is scarce. 
But extremely fast-paced trade and financial liber- 
alization ın Latin America has not helped reduce 
poverty or inequality. 

Latin America’s faster and deeper economic lib- 
eralization has thus coincided with a significant 
widening of income differentials as well as increas- 
ing poverty. As a result, initially large social defor- 
mities in many Latin American countries have 
become, over the past decade, larger still. In much 
of the region, the globalizing 1980s and 1990s have 
brought more Mercedes and more homeless chil- 
dren to the streets; they have also brought more 
Norwegian salmon, more youngsters involved in 
crime, more Nike sneakers to dream about, and 
more violence in and outside the home. In the 
midst of growing poverty and inequality, life, even 
for those fully wired into the global mall, has 
become much more harsh. 

Other aspects of Latin America’s recent economic 
performance have also left much to be desired. 
Despite more radical liberalization than in other 
developing regions, between 1990 and 1995 Latin 
America’s average annual GDP grew 3.2 percent; in 
South Asia and East Asia the corresponding figures 
were 4.6 percent and 10.3 percent, respectively. 
More important, average total factor productivity 
between 1989 and 1994 has, with the exception of 
Chile and Argentina, fallen in all major Latin Amer- 
ican economies compared to the period between 
1950 and 1980, and has remained lower than in 
East Asia. 


In most Latin American countries, the resumed 
growth of recent years has been based in a very 
small number of sectors, regions, and firms. The 
two most dynamic sectors have been exports and 
finance, but even here the number of winners has 
been small. Though with important cross-national 
variations, export growth has tended to be highly 
concentrated and heavily dominated by transna- 
tional firms. In 1995, for example, the share in total 
exports of the top 25 exporting firms—many of 
them transnationals—was 44 percent in Argentina, 
26 percent in Brazil, and 56 percent in Mexico. 

Foreign financial inflows and domestic financial 
sectors, on the other hand, have experienced 
impressive, if unstable, growth. Latin American 
stock markets have grown rapidly in the past few 
years. Between 1990 and 1995, market capitaliza- 
tion as a percentage of GDP jumped from 2.3 to 13.5 
in Argentina, from 3.4 to 21.8 in Brazil, and from 
13.2 to 36.3 in Mexico. In contrast to Southeast 
Asia, where stock exchange growth has 
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have averaged 6 percent annually, along with 


important advances in poverty reduction. While 


Chile's recent performance has been less spectacu- 
lar than that of East Asia% superachievers, its record 
remains significantly brighter than that of its more 
financially liberal, more overvaluation-prone, and 
less welfare proactive regional neighbors. 


INSTITUTIONS AND TYPES OF GROWTH 
Globalization is not making the world less 
diverse and more equal. A growing but still small 
part of the world’s population is becoming more 
similar in what it eats, buys, wears, and thinks. And 
more and more people across the planet have 
become increasingly exposed to the amenities of the 
global marketplace, although mostly as permanent 
window-shoppers and silent spectators. The large 
majority of humankind, however, is rapidly being 
left outside and far behind. 
The drastic unevenness of globalization’ effects 
among less developed countries can be 


been accompanied by a significant "m __ traced to major cross-national differences 
increase in the number of participating Fhe bulk ofthe in preexisting social and economic con- 
firms, the number of listed domestic : ditions as well as to the depth and 
companies has remained remarkably developing World breadth of recent E 
small in most Latin American countries, has not beenas reforms. Crucial in accounting for the 
Particularly noteworthy is the contrast fortunate [as widely diverse kinds of growth spurred 
between Indonesia, with almost 8,000 China]. by globalization are the differing state 


listed firms in 1995, and Brazil, with 
only 543. The benefits of greater access 
to foreign financial funds have also been unevenly 
shared. In Mexico, 10 firms received over 50 per- 
cent of total foreign investment in equities in 1993. 

The most important exception to these regional 
economic trends is Chile. After the 1982 economic 
collapse associated with the dogmatic monetarism 
employed during the initial years of General 
Augusto Pinochet’ dictatorship, the Chilean gov- 
ernment adopted a more pragmatic economic pol- 
icy approach. Most of the structural reforms pushed 
through in the 1970s—trade liberalization and pri- 
vatization—were left in place, but a series of impor- 
tant adjustments was introduced. These included 
controls on short-term financial inflows, fiscal poli- 
cies oriented to raising domestic savings, pension 
system reform, large poverty alleviation programs, 
and a flexible exchange rate regime that was used 
to maintain a high real exchange rate. 

Through this mix of openness, moderately inter- 
ventionist financial and exchange rate policies, and 
compensatory schemes for the most vulnerable, 
Chile has managed to combine over the last 10 
years relatively high and stable growth rates that 





capacities and institutional resources 
through which these countries have dealt 
with the manifold challenges and opportunities 
posed by globalized capital. 

The strongest message coming from interna- 
tional financial institutions, development agencies, 
and professional economists over the past 15 years 
is that state intervention is bad for economic 
growth. Though views on the issue have become 
more tempered and balanced in recent years, the 
central idea remains firmly in place: reducing state 
intervention is the most effective and efficient way 
to kindle growth. Sophisticated modeling and end- 
less repetition of this dictum notwithstanding, 
recent experience suggests that matters are much 
more complicated. 

Differences in the size of state intervention (as 
measured by central government spending as a per- 
centage of GDP) are not very good at explaining vari- 
ations in rates of economic growth or levels of 
domestic welfare. Between 1980 and 1994, exten- 
sive state intervention in the Middle East and North 
Africa was associated with poor growth, while 
lower—though still very high—state intervention 
produced an even worse growth record in sub- 
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Saharan Africa. During this same period, govern- 
ment intervention in Latin America—which was 
smaller than its counterpart in East Asia—did not 
lead to higher growth rates or higher levels of wel- 
fare. The reverse turned out to be the case. 

It is not the size of the government that appears 
to determine the different cross-national growth tra- 
jectories of developing nations in the recent past; 
more important than size in mediating the growth 
and welfare effects of globalization have been the 
large variations in the type and quality of govern- 
ment intervention. In accounting for why liberal- 
ization and globalization have led to unstable, slow, 
and exclusionary growth in some poor countries, 
high and inequitable growth in others, and 
extremely rapid, stable, and widely shared growth 
in a small number of developing nations, one must 
move beyond the quantity of state intervention and 
focus on its quality instead. 

Classifications of state institutional capacities 
and resources can easily get complicated, as can 
typologies of different kinds and qualities of eco- 
nomic growth. The typology of state functions pro- 
vided by the 1997 World Development Report offers a 
useful first attempt at addressing the issue. The 
report singles out three basic types of state func- 
tions: minimal (the provision of pure public goods, 
such as law and order, property rights, and macro- 
economic stability); intermediate (interventions to 
address market failures such as externalities and 
monopolies); and activist (coordination of market 
activity and redistribution of assets). 

What does this typology tell us about recent eco- 
nomic performance in developing countries? We 
can make the following preliminary observations. 
Countries where the state was able to fulfill all three 
functions—notably the star performers in East 


Asia—did best. For them, and only for them, the. 


winds of global openness have delivered the full 
bundle of goodies: very high, very stable, and 
widely shared growth. In those countries where the 
state managed to fulfill only minimal and interme- 
diate functions—Chile, for example—growth has 
been high and stable and has been accompanied, if 


not by a lessening of inequality, at least by a signif- 


icant reduction in poverty. In those developing 
nations, such as most of Latin America, where 
greater openness has been managed by states that 
fulfill only minimal functions—and unevenly so at 
that—growth has been slower, less stable, and 
much more inequitable. 


THE CHALLENGES 

The good news coming out of the admittedly 
sketchy picture that has been presented is that 
focusing on sustaining or enhancing state institu- 
tional capacities can make a huge difference in 
allowing developing countries to profit from closer 
international economic integration. The bad news? 

First, following the World Bank's advice to 
states—namely, restricting state intervention to 
those areas in which state capabilities exist—is 
unlikely to make developing nations richer and 
nicer places to live in. Given the limited state capa- 
bilities in most developing countries, and based on 
the record so far, following the bank's recommen- 
dation will tend to promote only the least desirable 
kinds of growth (as in Bolivia, where profound mar- 
ket reform during the 1980s led to 1.7 percent 
annual average growth between 1985 and 1994). 

Second, continued fast-paced liberalization and 
globalization are likely to make it more difficult for 
states to maintain or acquire the capacity to trans- 
late openness into an effective springboard into 
greater prosperity for most of a country’s people. 
Further financial deregulation in the absence of 
effective international discipline and domestic reg- 
ulation could be especially costly. An ever more 
frantic competition among nations to retain and 
attract private investors would not necessarily bene- 
fit anybody except private globalized investors 
themselves. Rather than promoting a race to the 
top, more unbridled competition for mobile funds 
may well fuel a race to the bottom in regulatory 
standards and fiscal burdens on capital. If 
unchecked, such a race is likely to severely erode 
the fiscal and institutional capacities required to 
allow developing countries not only to grow, but to 
grow in ways that allow them to become more liv- 
able places. | 
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Indigenous Peoples and the Global Economy 


DOUGLAS WATSON 


n 1993, Harvard political scientist Samuel Hunt- 

ington declared in Foreign Affairs that the world 

had entered a new era, one defined by “the clash 
of civilizations.” This new era, he argued, would see 
increased conflict along the fault lines dividing the 
world’s major civilizations; the central conflict 
would be “the West versus the rest.” 

Huntington’ theory allows one to draw a tidy map 
of the world that obscures a far more real clash of civ- 
ilizations: the conflict between an ever-expanding 
global system of production and the myriad mndige- 
nous peoples of the world. This conflict is not new, 
and as history shows, it is in every way a mismatch, 
typically pitting global capital and the resources of 
the state against a relatively small group of people 
who are often dealt with unfairly and dishonestly. 
The stakes in this conflict are also uneven. For global 
society it is a matter of gaining access to the world’ 
resources—timber, minerals, oil, and now genetic 
material—in order to convert them into wealth; for 
indigenous peoples it is a matter of survival. 


PUSHED TO THE MARGINS 

Today there are an estimated 300 million indige- 
nous people, more than 5 percent of the world’s 
population (some have placed the number as high 
as 600 million). The term “indigenous” is more a 
rough description than a precise category. An 
indigenous nation (there are some 6,000 in the 
world) usually has a unique language and culture 
and strong, often spiritual, ties to an ancestral 
homeland. In most cases indigenous people were at 
one time politically sovereign and economically self- 
sufficient. Today most indigenous people remain 
essentially nonparticipants in the states in which 
they live; many are subject to pressures that threaten 
their lands, cultures, livelihoods, and even lives. 
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For most indigenous people, the central issue in 
this clash of civilizations is land. The rapid expan- 
sion of the global economy since 1945 has brought 
a tremendous increase both in the demand for nat- 
ural resources and in the technological ability to 
extract them for industrial uses. Indigenous peoples, 
who were largely pushed to inaccessible and unpro- 
ductive lands by earlier waves of colonization, now 
find that even these lands are coveted by outsiders. 

Conflicts over land and resources can be seen in 
every part of the world. In the Ecuadorean Amazon, 
oil companies (notably Texaco) have severely pol- 
luted indigenous lands and waters; since the early 
1970s, at least 16.8 million gallons of crude oil have 
been spilled into Ecuador's rivers—one and a half 
times as much as spilled from the Exxon Valdez. 
Texaco’ actions in Ecuador have drawn an interna- 
tional boycott and a class action lawsuit on behalf 
of indigenous and other adversely affected residents. 
Shell Oil has caused similar damage in the Niger 
River delta in Nigeria, where since 1992 the Move- 
ment for the Survival of the Ogoni People (mosoP) 
has led a nonviolent campaign against what it calls 
“environmental terrorism.” (MosoP spokesman Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight other Ogoni activists were exe- 
cuted by the military government on trumped-up 
murder charges in 1995.) In northwest Siberia, oil, 
natural gas, and hydroelectric development has dis- 
rupted local economies based mainly on hunting, 
fishing, and reindeer herding. In Central America, 
two-thirds of the original forest cover has been 
removed since 1950 by timber, oil, and mineral 
companies, cattle ranchers, and poor peasants; the 
last 15 years have seen an explosion of political 
organizing by the region’s indigenous people, who 
depend largely on the forest for subsistence. 

At least two recent conflicts over land and its 
uses have erupted into open warfare. On the island 
of Bougainville, in Papua New Guinea, indigenous 
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protests over pollution from a British/Australian- 
owned copper mine grew by 1988 into an armed 
secessionist rebellion. And in Chiapas, Mexico, con- 
flicts over Lacandén rain forest land between 
mostly Mayan settlers and large landowners— 
mainly cattle ranchers geared toward the export 
market—appear to have been the central cause of 
the Zapatista uprising of 1994. 


THE NEW GOLD RUSH l 

The recent expansion of global capital into what 
has been called the biological frontier has engen- 
dered a new set of problems for indigenous people. 
Spectacular advances in biotechnology, coupled with 
the growing popularity of biologically derived pes- 
ticides, fertilizers, soaps, medicines, and other prod- 
ucts, have made the world’s biological resources 
immensely valuable to multinational corporations. 
Corporate “gene hunters” travel the 
globe in search of raw material for phar- 
maceutical, seed, and biotechnology 


companies. 





The 1990s have 


systems.” Shiva reports that access to traditional 
knowledge increases by 400 percent the efficiency of 
researchers’ efforts to identify plants’ medicinal uses.1 

Nowhere is the divide that separates traditional 
and modern societies more evident than in their 
approaches to knowledge of biological resources. 
Information about plant uses and seed varieties has 
usually been freely shared within and among 
indigenous and peasant societies, but today’s cor- 
porate gold rush is driven by a desire to secure 
potentially lucrative patents on plant compounds, 
seed characteristics, and animal and even human 
genes and cell lines; in other words, we are seeing 
what some have called, in an allusion to the enclo- 
sure of pasturelands beginning in the thirteenth 
century in England, the enclosure of the intellec- 
tual commons. 

Ethnobiologist Darrell Posey estimated in 1990 
that less than 0.001 percent of the profits 
from pharmaceuticals derived from tra- 
ditional knowledge had ever been 
returned to the indigenous people who 


The opening of this new biological ae the developed and shared the knowledge in 
frontier is problematic for the same rea- expanding global the first place; he placed the annual 
son that the opening of earlier frontiers economy intensify world market in such pharmaceuticals 
was: people are already there. Indigenous pressures on at $43 billion.2 (It can be assumed that 
people and subsistence farmers have long inde linde simular figures for return of profits apply 
been innovators in herbal medicine, plant 7/B@N10US to seeds and plant varieties.) If enforced, 

and livelihoods. 


breeding, and other fields based on bio- 
logical diversity. Corporate gene hunters 
and the like have made extensive use of 
indigenous and other traditional knowledge and 
often employ indigenous guides in their search for 
“new” plants and plant compounds. Indian physicist 
and environmentalist Vandana Shiva notes that of 
“120 active compounds currently isolated from the 
higher plants and widely used in modern medicine, 
75 percent have uses that were known in traditional 





lVandana Shiva, Biopiracy The Plunder of Nature and . 


Knowledge (Boston South End Press, 1997), p. 74. 

2Cited ın Stephen Brush, “Indigenous Knowledge of Bio- 
logical Resources and Intellectual Property Rights: The Role 
of Anthropology,” American Anthropologist, vol 95, no. 3 
(1993) : 

3The issue of patents and intellectual piracy is partly a mat- 
ter of perspective. The United States claims that American 
companies lose some $2 5 billion annually to third world 
countries in unpaid royalnes for pharmaceuticals and over 
$200 milion for agricultural chemicals (and well over $20 
billion overall) However, a 1991 study by Canada’s Rural 
Advancement Foundation International estimated that if 

and indigenous people could claim royalues for the 

use of ther mnovations, the United States would owe third 
world countes $5 1 billion for pharmaceuticals and more 
than $300 million for agriculture (cited m Shiva, Bioptracy, 
p. 56). 


two international legal instruments, the 
1992 Convention on Biological Diversity 
and the Trade-Related Intellectual Prop- 
erty Rights (TRIPS) provisions of the 1993 Uruguay 
Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT), would go beyond this nonpayment. 
These instruments would allow patent-holding 
multinational corporations to prohibit the free use, 
exchange, and barter of seeds and other plant mate- 
rial—material developed, in many cases, on the 
‘basis of innovation by earlier generations of farm- 
ers or traditional healers—or perhaps even to 
demand royalties for their use. A grassroots farm- 
ers movement in India has led the resistance to 
these new international rules. In October 1993, 
some 500,000 farmers assembled in Bangalore to 
protest the TRIPs provisions and issue a charter of 
farmers’ rights, including the right to save, repro- 
duce, and alter seed and plant material. Despite 
international pressure, the Indian parliament has so 
far refused to harmonize Indian patent law with the 
new GATT standards on patents for agricultural and 
pharmaceutical products.3 

The Malaysia-based nonprofit group Third 
World Network has proposed establishing a frame- 
work for recognizing collective intellectual property 


rights (ciprs) for indigenous peoples’ traditional 
knowledge, but the idea has received scant atten- 
tion. The framework would have to resolve a num- 
ber of difficult and potentially divisive questions. 
What indigenous individual or group would nego- 
tate and hold cprs for his or her people, and who 
would decide how to use possibly vast inflows of 
cash? What if a people were divided over whether 
to take part in the privatization of knowledge in the 
first place? Further, in a case where traditional 
knowledge is widely held among a region’ indige- 
nous peoples, what could be done to prevent pit- 
ting them against one another in marketing their 
knowledge? Finally, there is the question of how to 
ensure state enforcement of ciprs—‘“a dubious 
proposition,” as anthropologist Stephen Brush has 
noted, “if the only return is to indigenous groups.” 

Perhaps the best solution is to keep traditional 
knowledge of biological resources in the intellectual 
commons. United States patent law allows an inven- 
tor to receive a “preventive patent,” which means 
that neither the inventor nor anyone else can patent 
- the invention. Attorney Andrew Kimbrell of the 
International Center for Technology Assessment in 
Washington, D.C., has suggested including a simi- 
lar provision for traditional knowledge in interna- 
tional TRIPs regulations; this would allow indigenous 
people to take out what would amount to a patent 
for the commons, ensuring that multinational cor- 
porations could not appropriate or restrict access to 
traditional knowledge. As Kimbrell notes, however, 
it may already be too late to pursue such an option, 
since hundreds or perhaps thousands of patents 
have already been issued for products derived from 
traditional knowledge of biological resources. More 
than 50 patents have been taken out on the Indian 
neem tree alone, even though Indians have known 
for millennia that the tree—whose Sanskrit name 
means “the curer of all ailments”—can be used for 
medicines, toothpaste and toothbrushes, soap, con- 
traceptives, fertilizer, and insecticide. 


A CRITICAL JUNCTURE 

The 1990s have seen the expanding global econ- 
omy intensify pressures on indigenous lands and 
livelihoods; ironically, they have also seen indige- 
nous peoples acquire a stronger international voice 
than ever before. In 1992 Guatemalan Maya activist 
Rigoberta Menchú was awarded the Nobel Peace 
prize, and 1993 was declared the International Year 
of the World's Indigenous People. Indigenous peo- 
ples have teamed up with alternative trade organi- 





4Interview with author, September 12, 1997. 
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zations to sell their crafts and other products 
around the world, thereby bolstering their econ- 
omies while increasing consumer awareness of 
indigenous issues. And they have forged alliances 
with environmentalists, human rights activists, and, 
most important, with each other to struggle fora 
voice in decisions that affect them and their lands. 

All these developments are encouraging, but are 
they enough? The conflict between a resource-hun- 
gry global market and local societies. dependent on 
those resources remains. A basic principle of mar- 
kets is the interchangeability of resources: it does- 
n't matter where resources come from, as long as 
they can be had. As anthropologist Jack Weather- 
ford observes in his 1994 book Savages and Civi- 
lization: Who Will Survive? tribal and other people 
who rely directly on the land have always been the 
losers in this equation—to them it does matter 
where the resources come from. 

It is beginning to matter to the global economy, 
too. The displacement of indigenous and other 
rural people feeds migration to swollen urban cen- 
ters, where the new arrivals have little hope of last- 
ing, gainful employment or full participation in 
civic or cultural life; the result is a growing global 
underclass with little stake in the established order. 

The plight of indigenous peoples can also be 
seen as a sign that the global economy's resource 
and ecological underpinnings are threatened. Of all 
the world’s ecosystems, the rain forests—where 
some 50 million indigenous people live—are the 
least understood and perhaps the most important, 
ecologically and economically. Home to more than 
half the world’s species, including most species of 
known or projected pharmaceutical value, the rain 
forests also perform important stabilizing climatic 


__ and atmospheric functions. Indigenous peoples are 


the experts on rain forests and their diversity; it 
would seem foolish to risk losing their knowledge, 
as well as countless species and acres of unique for- 
est, in the name of providing cheap timber for dis- 
posable shipping crates and chopsticks. 

Even if the growing underclass associated with 
globalization does not produce a major political 
backlash, and even if there is no cataclysmic eco- 
logical collapse, the plight of indigenous peoples 
raises other troubling questions. If it is true that a 
society can be judged by how it treats its worst-off, 
then surely global society can be judged by its 
actions toward indigenous peoples. Countless peo- 
ples—many of them ancient and all unique—have 
been eclipsed by the encroachment of an insatiable 
world system. It could be said that the real loser in 
this clash of civilizations is humanity. a 
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Globalization and Marginalization: 
Debt and the International Underclass 
THOMAS M. CALLAGHY 


ramatic pronouncements about the nature 

and consequences of globalization are the 

order of the day. Capitalism and democracy 
are seen as spreading throughout the world as 
economies and markets are increasingly integrated 
at the global level, bringing a new prosperity and 
better governance to all. The developing country 
debt crisis is said to be over, and marginalized parts 
of the world are being integrated into the global 
economy through economic reforms supervised by 
the International Monetary Fund (MF) and the 
World Bank. Liberal internationalists trumpet the 
rise of the supranational authority of international 
organizations while conservatives fear the loss of 
state sovereignty these organizations allegedly 
bring. At the same nme, neo-medievalists see a 
world composed of increasingly powerful and 
autonomous markets and networked.corporations 
in which states will become epiphenomenal. This 
perspective is an almost Marxian mode of produc- 
tion materialism now popular in the worlds major 
business schools, one that also predicts the end of 
the state. 

While less dramatic, I would argue that the 
global reality ıs far more complex, uneven, and 
interesting. Many have let the fault of analytic 
hurry—seeing things as real before they actually 
are—carry them away. The state is not in major 
retreat; it remains the most important constitutive 
unit of the international system and is quietly 
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reconfiguring itself in the face of new global reali- 
ties and technologies. What exists is a complex 
form of transgovernance in which states are linked 
in increasingly complex networks composed of offi- - 
cials from other states, international organizations, 
corporations, banks, law and lobbying firms, and a 
rich array of nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
that are beginning to constitute a rough sort of 
global civil society. 

In parts of the world the state is receding, as 
weak postcolonial states such as Somalia, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, and Congo (formerly Zaire) fail, but 
this is not the same as the alleged retreat of the state 
in the face of the onslaughts of globalization. Power 
is not shifting away from states to anywhere near 
the degree claimed in recent writings. Part of the 
problem is that we seem to have bought into our 
own myths about states and sovereignty. States have 
never been monolithic control instruments; their 
powers have ebbed and flowed over time as the 
underlying structures of the international system 
have changed. The state is not being dismantled, 
nor even disaggregated, but rather reconfigured. In 
fact, transgovernance actually strengthens the role 
of the state in global affairs. 


TRANSGOVERNANCE AND THE STATE 
Transgovernance is a largely statecentric phe- 
nomenon that has been emerging for some time. 
Laws and regulations are still enforceable almost 
exclusively at the national level or through struc- 
tures, international or otherwise, that are supported 
primarily by national mechanisms of constraint and 
finance. These networks of coordination are flexi- 
ble forms of cooperation and regulation based on 
the interaction of officials with similar concerns and 


often similar normative frameworks and back- 
grounds, and they lead to increasingly dense 
arrangements of largely voluntary cobinding (that 
is, cooperation that leads to a new sense of unity 
and identity). The networks are not, however, free 
from conflict or larger configurations of power, they 
are largely rooted.in the structures and hierarchy of 
the liberal capitalist democracies of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(oco), or what was once simply called the North. 
Their reach is certainly global, if not always bind- 
ingly so. From these networks have emerged new 
ways of coping with complex problems, often with- 
out formally legislated outcomes at the national or 
international levels. 

The memorandum of understanding is the key 
operational mechanism of transgovernance, which 
means that these transnational governance net- 
works of cooperation and response are even less 
accountable than national structures, although leg- 
islatures and civil societies are devising increasingly 
better forms of oversight and accountability. These 
networks, with their multigovernmental core, are 
major anchors for the activities of international and 
nonstate actors, all of which operate wherever they 
believe they will have the most success. As a result, 
transgovernance networks reflect the reach and the 
limits of both supranational and market structures. 


THE PARIS CLUB: 
TRANSGOVERNANCE EMBODIED 

The networks of transgovernance are increas- 
ingly populated by hybrid “intersection institu- 
tions” or structures such as the Basel Committee on 
Banking Supervision, the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, and the Paris Club of creditor states; the 
last is a prime example of the complex richness and 

ambiguity of transgovernance processes. 

' A major claim in globalization literature is that 
the world’s economies are integrating rapidly and 
in ways that facilitate the development of produc- 
tive capitalist economies for the benefit of all peo- 
ples; in other words, that transformation and not 
marginalization is the order of the day. It is clear 
that development requires productive linkages to 
the globalizing capitalist economy, but it is not clear 
that all countries can establish such productive ties 
with even roughly equal ease. A key indicator of 
this was the international debt crisis that exploded 
with Mexicos dramatic default on its $84 billion 
foreign debt in August 1982. With the debt crisis 
came increased efforts at economic reform under 
the auspices of the mr and the World Bank, as well 
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as rapidly evolving mechanisms for coping with the 
threat debt posed to the stability of the international 
financial system. 

By the mid-1990s, many analysts were pro- 
nouncing the debt crisis over. In the sense that it no 
longer posed a major threat to the international 
financial system, this is true and is a testament to 
creative international cooperation by a wide variety 
of actors, including the Paris Club. The debt crisis 
was not resolved for all countries, however; it has 
become increasingly clear that some are less able to 
benefit from internationally sponsored economic 
reform and thus less able to grow their way out of 
debt service difficulties. Today, rather than becom- 
ing more integrated into the world economy, these 
countries appear to be increasingly marginalized. 
Capital is instead flowing again, at increasing rates, 
to key “emerging market” regions of the world, 
especially East and Southeast Asia and Latin Amer- 
ica. State failure, war, and civil strife have been 
accelerated by the costs and consequences of eco- 
nomic reform that has come to very little in many 
places, all aggravated by insufficient debt relief. 
What is taking place today in many African coun- 
tries may well play out in similar ways on the rim 
of the former Soviet Union and among weak states 
elsewhere. 

The Paris Club is a complex and powerful, yet 
rarely recognized, hybrid international organization 
that reveals a lot about the evolution of the 
international political economy and the nature of 
transgovernance processes. Over the last several 
decades it has directly affected the lives of millions 
of people, although technically it does not exist. It 
is not a formal organization with a charter, legis- 
lated set of rules, fixed membership, large bureau- 
cracy, or fancy building; it is usually described as an 
ad hoc “forum” of creditor countries that resched- 
ules the public and publicly guaranteed debt of 
developing countries. It is far more, however, and 
has evolved significantly since it began operations 
in 1956 when it rescheduled Argentina’s $350 mil- 
lion bilateral debt. From that modest beginning, the 
number and variety of debt reschedulings has accel- 
erated dramatically: 26 between 1956 and 1976, 
150 between 1977 and 1990, and well over 200 by 
the mid-1990s, with more to come. 

As a linchpin of international debt management, 
the Paris Club influences the prospects for peace 
and development in many of the world’s states— 
mostly middle and low income countries in Africa 
and Latin America and, more recently, in Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union. Russia 
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assumed the debts of the Soviet successor states and 
then received the largest rescheduling in the Paris 
Club’s history. In a dramatic move, it has also 
recently become a member of the Paris Club, mak- 
ing it both a creditor and debtor Paris Club coun- 
try. Another wave of rescheduling will come 
eventually from the other successor states. 

Since the late 1970s, the Paris Club has become 
increasingly nested in a complex of interactions 
with other important actors in the international 
political economy—the mr, the World Bank, 
regional development banks, the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development, the oEcD, 
the Bank for International Settlements, the London 
Club (the private debt rescheduling forum of inter- 
national banks), the Consultative Groups (country 
aid consortia), investment bank advisory groups 
that sometimes represent debtor countries, and, of 
course, the governments of the debtor countries. 
These actors take part in Paris Club operations or 
are involved as observers and advisers. More 


recently, private volunteer organizations such as / 


Oxfam have become interested in the Paris Club 
and have put forward debt reform proposals, which 
is seen by some as evidence of the emergence of an 
international civil society concerned with manage- 
ment of a global commons. 

Debt rescheduling is one of the easiest and 
quickest ways to provide badly needed foreign 
exchange to countries in economic, social, and 
political trouble, but rescheduling is possible only 
if the debtor country has economic reform pro- 
grams in good standing with the mF and the World 
Bank. In addition, London Club rescheduling is 
supposed to come only after Paris Club reschedul- 
ing, and Consultative Group aid coordination is 
also linked to Paris Club rescheduling. 


COPING WITH THE INTERNATIONAL UNDERCLASS 

A central structural dilemma for the global econ- 
omy is the emergence of an international underclass 
of weak states and economies that may not be able 
to benefit easily or quickly from economic reform 
and democratization. It poses major difficulties for 
the functioning and evolution of the international 
political economy and for international peace and 
conflict well into the next century. 

This structural dilemma has largely driven the 
evolution of the Paris Club. By the 1970s, while 
continuing to deal with middle income countries, 
it focused increasingly on weak states. Such states 
often get into debt service trouble quickly and do 
not come out of it easily because economic reform 


has not worked well for them. They come back to 
the Paris Club repeatedly and have forced it to 
gradually bend, stretch, manipulate, “redefine,” and 
even eliminate its rescheduling rules. One of the 
first norms to go, although slowly, was the prohi- 
bition on rescheduling previously rescheduled 
debt. 

Far from being smooth, generalized, or orderly, 
this evolution of norms shows the complex inter- 
play of the varied and often shifting interests of the 
major creditor countries as they interact with their 
respective legal structures, bureaucratic cultures, 
and domestic politics—electoral, legislative, and 
special interest. It is fascinating to see why, how, and 
when some special deals have become more gener- 
alized norms and others have not. The impact of 
these efforts on the underlying structural dilemma 
has been minimal, however. As a result, the West- 
ern countries that form the core of the Paris Club 
have started proposing more flexible “menus of 
terms” that can be applied to “severely indebted” 
countries—the Toronto terms of 1988, the London 
terms of 1991, the Naples terms of 1994, and the 
Lyon terms of 1996. 

This complex bargaining over individual coun- 
try deals has fostered the creation of new under- 
standings about how the international financial 
system can be managed and the emergence of new 
institutional and personal linkages and networks 
that facilitate everyday cooperation and the han- 
dling of crises. From my work on Africa’s debt in 
the 1970s, I am convinced that the Paris Clubs han- 
dling of these early problems of the international 
underclass created the “case” or “common law” 
normative consensus, appreciation of long-term 
consequences, social networks, and institutional 
linkages that made possible the swift and largely 
successful handling of Mexico's crisis in August 
1982. This is but one example of a more general- 
ized phenomenon shaping the treatment of other 
important international collective action problems. 

State capabilities vary enormously in the inter- 
national system. The structural disadvantages of 
these debtors have been seriously aggravated by 
their poor state capabilities, resulting in insufficient 
debt relief. Weak state capabilities have led to poor 
performance at the Paris Club. Consequently, some 
countries have hired merchant banks and even 
international law and public relations firms to rep- 
resent them, leading to uneven outcomes. These 
weak state capabilities must be taken seriously, as 
levels of state effectiveness will be one of the major 
determinants of reconfigured global hierarchies. 


BY WHOSE BOOTSTRAPS? 

By the early 1990s, it had become clear that 
many of the poorest states that had come before the 
Paris Club had an insolvency rather than a liquid- 
ity problem. In 1996 the mr and the World Bank 
designated 41 of their member states as “heavily 
indebted poor countries” (Hipcs) whose debt was 
not likely ever to be repaid in full. The total exter- 
nal debt of these countries, mostly public or official 
rather than private, rose from $55 billion in 1980 
to $183 billion only a decade later and to $215 bil- 
lion by 1995, a sum more than twice their export 
earnings. Of the 41, 32 are from sub-Saharan Africa. 
Most of the nrcs have high levels of poverty and 
limited domestic resources and, in effect, constitute 
an international underclass of states on the margins 
of the globalizing world economy. All but 6 fall into 
the United Nations Development Program's lowest 
human development category. According to Oxfam, 
these countries are in a vicious circle of economic 
and social decline. 

In sharp contrast to other developing 
countries, the HPCs have weak economic 
growth and export performance. Average 
gross domestic product growth between 
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ple, and more recently Mozambique, despite debt 
payments that are more than double its combined 
health and education budget. These countries will 
need major international assistance, however, to 
continue their climb out of the international under- 
class. 

The causes of underclass status are many and 
complex: external trade and other shocks, heavy 
reliance on primary commodities, weak formal 
economies and economic reform efforts, corrupt 
and oppressive governments, civil conflict and war, 
environmental degradation, and disintegrating 
physical and social infrastructure. All this is rein- 
forced by limited access to private international cap- 
ital flows despite the implicit bargain with the IMF 
and the World Bank that such access would sustain 
economic reform efforts. A number of these coun- 
tries are failed or failing states—Somalia, Liberia, 
Sierra Leone, Chad, Cameroon, Central African 
Republic, and both Congos. Others suffer from 
ongoing civil strife—Rwanda, Burundi, Sudan, 
Uganda, Angola. Even some Hipcs with 
major resources, such as Nigeria and 
Sudan, are in serious trouble. In addition, 
another group of weak states exists that are 


1985 and 1990 was 2.2 percent and fell to unden lass not yet classified as mPcs because they have 
only 1 percent between 1990 and 1995. In status are only recently had access to official and pri- 
1993, 32 of them had gross national prod- many and vate international finance. Three states of 
uct per capita figures of $695 or less, debt complex. the former Soviet Union, for example— 


to export ratios higher than 220 percent, 
and/or debt to GNP ratios of more than 80 
percent. Over half often have annual debt service 
due of more than 20 percent of government rev- 
enue. The debt payments of Zambia and Nicaragua, 
for example, use one of every two dollars received 
in aid, which diverts scarce resources from both 
economic reform and poverty reduction efforts. 
Between 1980 and 1996, all but four of the HPCs 
had Paris Club reschedulings, with an average of 
four each, and on concessional terms, including 
some debt forgiveness. Existing procedures clearly 
were not leading to sustainable and productive debt 
levels. Since 1982 most middle-income debtors have 
improved their situations significantly by vigorous 
economic reform and have successfully reentered 
international capital markets as a result. By Decem- 
ber 1996 only four middle and lower middle 
income countries had Paris Club agreements. At the 


same time, many of the HPCs were being marginal- ` 


ized at a rapid rate. This is not to imply, however, 
that HIPCs are necessarily consigned permanently to 
the underclass. A few have made remarkable 
progress—Bolivia, Ghana, and Uganda, for exam- 





Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and Belarus—are 
mixed in with African states at the bottom 
of international credit ratings, and others are not yet 
rated; they are likely to be future HIFCs. 

In September 1996, after considerable internal 
debate and external pressure, the World Bank 
announced a major new initiative to cope with the 
debt and related problems of these states—the HIPC 
debt initiative. The initiative is to provide an exit 
from the rescheduling process by reducing debt to 
“sustainable” levels so that it is not an impediment 
to growth and poverty reduction. It is billed as a 
new paradigm for international action. In fact, it 
builds on existing mechanisms and has the Paris 
Club at its core, with the mr and World Bank play- 
ing a more direct role while retaining their status as 
preferred creditors. It is meant only for those coun- 
tries that have demonstrated a strong commitment 
to major economic reform for at least six years, and 
is conditioned on continued compliance with IMF 
and World Bank dictates. 

In a complicated, multistage process, the Paris 
Club countries will provide concessional debt relief 
and reduction on a case-by-case basis to eligible 
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countries, and the MF and the World Bank will pro- 
vide important formal debt relief for the first time. 
All non—Paris Club creditor countries and com- 
mercial creditors are to provide comparable treat- 
ment, although it is not clear how this will be 
achieved. Now that Russia is a member of the Paris 
Club, about $170 billion owed to it by cold war 
allies will be brought under the Hec umbrella, 
although the debt will be greatly discounted. Initial 
estimates put the cost to the creditor countries and 
the IMF and World Bank at about $5.5 billion, with 
the hope that it will catalyze private financial flows 
and help reintegrate these countries into the global 
economy. 

This new effort at more effective global economic 
governance was pushed by Britain, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, and the World Bank. Although the 
initiative is likely to help only 8 to 20 countries, 
and not quickly, it was resisted from the beginning 
by Japan, Germany, and Italy because of concerns 
about cost, burden sharing, moral hazard, and 
issues related to the proposed sale of MF gold 
reserves; it was also thought to undermine the cred- 
ibility of the mr and the World Bank as enforcers of 
major economic reform. The United States and the 
IMF have also had serious doubts along the way. 

Major NGos, led by Oxfam, maintain that the 
Paris Club and the mF lack the will to achieve seri- 


ous debt relief. They claim that mF conditionality 
is much too stringent, challenge the way sustain- 
ability, vulnerability, and threshold indicators are 
assessed, and point to weak commitment to poverty 
reduction. Oxfam charges the IMF and some of the 
major countries with systematic attempts to delay 
and restrict implementation, partly through data 
manipulation, while asserting that industrialized 
countries can easily afford the cost. Uganda and 
Bolivia, both of which have engaged in heroic eco- 
nomic reform efforts for over a decade, will be the 
first to benefit, but only after considerable delay. 


GLOBAL SOLUTIONS TO GLOBAL PROBLEMS 

Given the complexities and power structures of 
the current international system, major reform usu- 
ally comes slowly. Very little came of all the heat 
and rhetoric of the efforts of developing countries. 
in the 1970s and 1980s to set binding, generalizable 
rules for debt as part of a New International Eco- 
nomic Order; change has instead come from the 


- powerful players in the international system, on 


their terms and in their time frame. The HIPC initia- 
tive is an innovative extension of the transgovern- 
mental Paris Club mechanism, but it is not clear 
how well it will work or whether it will be adequate 
for the international underclass in the face of the 
powerful forces of globalization. E 
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ON THE GLOBAL ECONOMY 

Who Elected the Bankers? 

By Louis W. Pauly. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1997. 184 pp., $25 

Globalizing Capital: A History 

of the International Monetary System 

By Barry Eichengreen. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1996. 223 pp., $24.95. 

The Retreat of the State 

By Susan Strange. Cambridge: Cambridge Untversity 
Press, 1997. 218 pp., $49.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 
Along the Domestic-Foreign Frontier: 
Exploring Governance in a Turbulent World 
By James N. Rosenau. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Untversity Press, 1997. 467 pp., $59.95. 


“There are few free traders in the present-day world, 
no one pays any attention to their views, and no n 
in authority anywhere advocates free trade.” Thus 
economist Jacob Viners of the global political 
landscape in the January 1947 issue of Foreign Affairs 
Today, of course, the panorama is strikingly different. 
“It’s the global economy, stupid” has become the Clm- 
ton administration's rallying cry, while the president 
himself can be heard resolutely p e equiv- 
alent of “Ich bin ein free trader” before groups large and 
small as he campaigns for fast-track authority, leaving 
his secretary of state to sign arms control agreements. 

Although it is unlikely that the tapes—if there are 
any—of Bill Clinton's meetings on, say, the 1994 Mex- 
can peso crisis will be as riveting as those of Kennedy 
and his advisers during the Cuban missile crisis, the 
current emphasis on globalization would lead one to 
believe that world security depends on current account 
balances and exchange rate policies. While this may be 
overstating the case, cynically dismissing global eco- 
nomics would be wrongheaded; as Henry Kissinger 
found out in the 1970s, the subject matter studied by 
those he had once dubbed “second-rate minds” does 
mtimately affect America’s security. Whether it 1s the 
supreme security concern is another question. 

Kissinger quickly realized the central role politics 
plays ın economic matters, a role variously investigated 
in the four books under review The tension between 
the political and the economic in globalization forms 
the focus of Louis Paulys Who Elected the Bankers? 
Pauly cuts to the core of the globalization debate by 
noting that “the logic of markets 1s borderless, but the 
logic of politics remains bounded.” Throughout much 
of the cold war the first part of this proposition was in 
abeyance; liberal international markets functioned 
under multilateral constraints and did not infringe on 
core domestic economic behavior. This compromise, as 
Pauly calls it, has been breached in recent years; the 
welfare state, controls on capital mobility, and trade bar- 
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riers have been jettisoned to allow the global market to 
work its “magic.” 

It is not atavism, Pauly notes, that motivates oe ees 
citizen reaction to this new model, but a genuine desire 
to ensure that structures remain im place to prevent 
market failures and maintam a safety net that offers pro- 
tection “from the tender mercies of efficient markets.” 
The removal of one of those structures—controls on 
international flows of capital—forms an essential part 
of Pauly’s discussion. It is also an apy tle aspect of 
Barry Fichengreen’s readable history of the international 
monetary system, which recounts both the breakdown 
of the postwar system that was to keep global capital 
markets at bay and the unfolding of nee borderless 
logic. While generally concerned with explicating E 
mechanics of this unfolding, Eichengreen raa 
the role politics has played, and how ARDE forces fave 
“overwhelmed the efforts of governments to manage 
their currencies.” 

“Exactly!” Susan Strange would undoubtedly 
respond. Her Retreat of the State is an impassioned cn- 
tique of those who argue that the state’s control of its 
currency, or even home-based multinational companies, 
remains mtact. Her central point in a wide-ranging col- 
lection of provocative essays: “Where states were once 
the masters of markets, now itis the markets which... 
are the masters over the governments of states.” 

Strange’s strong claim about the state's eroding 
authority has proved contentious Less so is James 
Rosenau's aE A of the same topic. Rosenau 
focuses on the myriad changes that are occurring as the 
border between kank and foreign becomes more 
porous; his nuanced understanding of globalization’s 
impact is more a meditation than a theoretical con- 
struct. It ıs also a refreshing pause from the political and 
academic attacks that attend globalization—and a 
sophisticated ınterweaving of the political and eco- 
nomic threads that are globalization. WWE 


The Case against the Global Economy and for a 
Tarn Toward the Local 
Edited by Jerry Mander and Edward Goldsmith. San 


Francisco: Sierra Club Books, 1996. 550 pp., $28. 

Jerry Mander and Edward Goldsmith have put 
together probabły the most important collection of left- 
ist and environmental critiques of globalization to date. 
The authors of the book’ 43 essays share a skepticism 
toward claums that globalization is inevitable, desirable, 
and impartial, as well as a zest for debunking conven- 
tional economic wisdom. As an alternative to globaliza- 
tion, the last section of the book offers “localization ” To 
critics’ charges that such a project is utopian, Mander 
answers that “[w]hat is truly utopian. . .is to continue to 
say that a development model that defies natural limits 
and economic and social equi ay can possibly function for 
long.” The independence of thought in this volume 
makes it oar reading for anyone interested in eco- 


nomic globalization D.W. E 
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Arab 

Sept. 21—In Cairo, the league approves a resolution that will 
allow Libyan arrcraft to land on league members’ terntory if 
the fights are for humanitarian or rehgious purposes, or if 
they are carrying Libyan leader Colonel Muammar el-Qaddafi, 
the resolution 1s in conflict with 1992 UN-muposed sanctions 


that prohibit foreign Libyan flights. 


Arms Control 

Sept 17—in Oslo, representatives from about 100 countnes 
agree to submit for formal ratification a treaty banning 
anupersonnel land mines, US President Bill Clmton announces 
that the US, which had sought an exception for its land mmes 
on the Korean Peninsula, will not sign the treaty; China and 
Russia have also sad they will not sign 

Sept. 26—The US and Russta agree to extend by 5 years, from 
2003 to 2007, the deadline for dismantling the launchmg 
systems for nuclear weapons that are to be eluminated under 
the terms of the 2d strategic arms reduction treaty (START I), 
the extension must be approved by both countries’ legislatures; 
Russia will consider the extension as part of the entire START 
I treaty, which it has yet to ranfy 


World Bank and International Monetary Fund 

Sept. 20—At the bank and funds joint annual meetmg, ın Hong 
Kong, Malaysian Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad accuses 
the “great powers” of persuading Astan countnes to open their 
markets in order to wanrpulate their currencies and keep them 
from succeeding m global competition; several other Asian 
leaders have blamed financial openness for the economic crisis 
that has swept through the region since Thailand devalued its 


currency m July. 


ALGERIA 

Sept. 1—The government puts Abassı Madam, former leader of 
the banned Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), under house arrest 
in Algiers, for writmg an open letter urgmg the UN to begin 
negotiations between militant Islamists and the government. 

Sept 5—Near Saida, southwest of Algiers, 4 members of the 
Party for Algerian Renewal who were candidates m the 
scheduled October 23 municipal elections are killed, 
reportedly by Islammec mulitants; also near Sada, 16 people are 
lulled m a senes of attacks by umdentifed men, near Bhda, a 
bomb explodes on a bus, killmg 4 people and woundmg 27; 
no group takes respo 

Sept 6—In a village 12 miles west of Algiers, at least 80 people 
are killed and 100 wounded in an attack, no group claims 


Sept. 13—In Cherarba, a suburb of Algiers, 7 Islannc militants 
are killed by government secunity forces 

Sept. 23—In Barala, an eastern suburb of Algiers considered an 
Islamic multtant stronghold, attackers kill at least 85 people (as 
many as 200 according to nongovernment sources), and 
wound about 67; in a town 19 miles outside Algiers, a bomb 
kills 2 people and wounds at least 25; no one claims 

for eather attack. 

Sept. 27—The FIS calls for a truce by opposition forces and the 

convenmg of a national peace conference. 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Sept. 2—-NATO peacekeepers return control of a television 
transmitter m Udnigovo to Bosnian Serb bard-lmers after they 
sigh an agreement to curtail broadcasts attackmg the 1995 
Dayton peace accord, NATO had seized the stanon from Serb 
hard-liners to stop antl-NATO broadcasts 

Sept 9—NATO forces disarm dozens of supporters of wartime 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic and escort them from a 
Banja Luka hotel through a hosnle crowd of supporters of 
Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic; NATO officials say the 
hard-liners m the hotel, led by Momcilo Krajisnik, the Serb 
member of Bosma’s dysfunctional 3-member presidency, had 
intended to overthrow or at least isolate Plavsic. 

Sept 11—The US sends 3 electronic warfare aircraft to Bosnia to 
try to jam anti-NATO broadcasts by Serb hard-lmers 

Sept. 13—Bosnians vote m long-delayed elections for 136 
municipal councils across the country 


BURMA 

Sept. 27—The opposition National League for Democracy holds 
2 party congress at leader Daw Aung San Suu Kyi’ residence in 
Rangoon; the congress 1s the 1st to be authonzed since Suu 
Kyi, the 1991 Nobel Peace prize wmner, was released in 1995 
from 6 years of house arrest. 


CHINA 

Sept. 10—The group Human Rights m Chma says that Chadrel 
Rinpoche, a semor Tibetan Buddhist monk being held in 
solitary confmement m a high-security prison, began a hunger 
strike in July to protest the harshness of his treatment; the 
monk was convicted in Apni of passing information to the 
exiled Dalu Lama, Tibets spiritual leader 

Sept. 11—US officials say that Chima has agreed to return to the 
US a supercomputer that was legally transferred to a military 
research center earlier this year after it was sold toa 
commercial enterprise, the US feared that China could use the 
computer to nuclear 

Sept 12—in Beyjing, President Jiang Zemm opens the 15th 
Communist Party Congress by announcing a plan to sell off 
the majority of the country’s more than 300,000 state-owned 
enterprises. 


Comoros 

Sept 6—Government troops withdraw from Anjuoan Island after 
they fall to quell separatists who proclaimed mdependence 
August 3. 

Sept. 9—The New York Times reports that tn Morom, the capital 
on Grande Comore Island, some 40 government soldiers have 
been killed and 100 taken prisoner by separatists. 


CONGO 

Sept. 7—Mobutu Sese Seko, the former president of Zarre (now 
Congo), dies of prostate cancer in exile m Morocco 

Sept. 30—President Laurent Kabila asks the UN to withdraw a 
UN team mvestiganng refugee massacres in Congo; the team 
bas been awaiting clearance by the government to ts 
probe of allegations that Tuts: members of Kabila’ rebel forces 
that overthrew Mobutu massacred Hutu refugees from Rwanda. 


Cuga 

Sept. 10—The Interior Mmıistry announces that it has arrested 
Raúl Ernesto Cruz León, a former Salvadoran soldier, who it 
says admıtted planting several bombs in Havana hotels, 
includig 1 that killed an Italian businessman on September 4. 


EGYPT 

Sept 15—In Caro, the government sentences 4 Islamic militants 
to death and 8 to life m prison for conspiring to overthrow the 

t and set up an Islamic state. 

Sept 18—A tour bus is attacked m Caro by at least 2 men with 
gasolme bombs and automatic weapons, 10 people, mcluding 
9 German tourists, are killed, Egyptian officials assert that ` 
Islamic militants were not mvolved ` 


GERMANY 

Sept 26—A court m Dusseldorf convicts Bosman Serb Nikola 
Jorgic on 11 counts of genocide and 30 lesser murder charges 
for a series of killings of Mushms m Bosna m 1992, and 
sentences him to life m prison; Germany agreed to try Jorgic 
because the mternational war crimes mbunal at The Hague 
was overburdened and because Jorgic was arrested m 


Germany 


INDIA 

Sept. 12—A court in New Delhi rules that there is enough 
evidence to prosecute former Prime Miuster E V. Narasimha 
Rao, 4 cabinet colleagues, and-13 others, all are charged with 
crommal conspiracy and bribery in a scandal over the 
alleged buymg of votes in a 1993 no-confidence vote that Raos 


government narrowly survived. 


IRAQ 

Sept. 29—The Foreign Mimstry says 8 Iranian warplanes carried 
out rads today in Daiyla and Kut provinces m eastern Iraq, 
where Iran's man exile opposition group, the Mujahideen 


Khalg, is based. 


ISRAEL 

Sept. 4—At a market in Jerusalem, a tuple smcide bombing kills 
the bombers and 4 other people and wounds nearly 188, the 
Martyrs Brigade for Freeing Prisoners, a group associated with 
Hamas, and the Qassam Brigades, the armed wing of Hamas, 
clmm responsibility for the attack 

Sept 5—Eleven Israch commandos are lolled m an ambush near 
Sidon m southern Lebanon by Shite Amal and Hezbollah 
guerrillas; 1 Israeli commando ıs missing and presumed dead; 
2 Lebanese civihans are also balled in the ambush 

Sept 18—A group of militant Israehs who had moved to a 
Jewish-owned apartment building m Ras al-Amud, an East 
Jerusalem Arab neighborhood, on September 15, agree to leave 
and allow 10 Jewish religious students to take them place. 

Sept 28— Prome Muster Benjamin Netanyahu announces that 
the government will release the remainmg $17 milion in 
revenue owed to the Palestinian Authonty (PA); Israel had 
withheld $47 milhon in revenues collected for the PA after the 
July 30 sucade bombing in Jerusalem. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 5—A defection by a member of the New Fronher Party to 
the Liberal Democratic Party gives the LDP a majority m the 
lower house of parlament, the LDP had not controlled the 
lower house smce 1993. 

Sept. 11—The LDP reelects Prime Mmuster Ryutaro Hashimoto 
to another 2-year term es party leader, Hashumoto mstalls a 
new cabinet. 
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Sept 17—The government says it does not mtend to apologize or 
pay compensation for a program that forcibly sterilized over 
16,000 mostly handicapped women between 1948 and 1995; 
the program, which was revoked last year, was aimed at 
“improving” the Japanese people 

Sept. 22—A lawyer for the plamtiffs says that Nippon Steel has 
agreed out of court to pay about $163,000 to the famıhes of 11 
Koreans forced to work at a mme durmg World War I; the 
settlement is the Ist of its kind. 

Sept 23—The US and Japan agree to strengthen mihtary tes, 
replacing guidehnes in place since 1978, the new guidelines 
mclude a call for mereased defense coordination and Japanese 
participation in the enforcement of economic blockades 


JORDAN 

Sept 22—in Amman, 2 Israel: embassy security guards are 
wounded m an attack by a group calling itself the Jordanman 
Islamic Reststance. 


KENYA 

Sept 5—Unidennfied attackers kill 6 people m Likom, a suburb 
of Mombasa; President Damel arap Moi says the opposition ts 
responsible for this and sumilar attacks, which have left 50 
ce ta gh tS a a la 
supporters have orchestrated 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept 15—The mternational rehef orgamization World Vision 
reports that an mformal survey mdicates that about 15% of the 
populanons of North Korean towns and villages may be dymg 
of starvanon 

Sept. 19—Prelominary peace talks m New York collapse as North 
Korea insists on lmking the talks to increased food ald and a 
US withdrawal from South Korea; the talks had resumed 
yesterday after North Korea agreed earlier this month not to 
lnk the talks with the US decision last month to grant asylum 
to 2 defecting North Korean diplomats. 


LEBANON 

Sept. 12—A clash between Israeli troops and Lebanese Hezbollah 
guerillas m Israeli-occupied southern Lebanon leaves 4 
Hezbollah fighters dead, according to the Israel army. 


Mexico 


Sept. 11—In a ceremonial vote, Mariano Palacios Alcocer, a 
federal deputy and former state governor, 1s elected party 
leader by Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) members; he 
replaces Humberto Roque Villanueva, who was removed 2 
days ago by President Ernesto Zedillo. 

Sept 13—Tens of thousands of people rally m Mexico City’s 
central square to support about 1,100 unarmed Zapatista rebels, 
who call on the government to remove its troops from Indian 
communities and comply with 1996 partial peace accords 

Sept 21—PRI supporters attack Zapatista supporters m Chiapes, 
tnggering several clashes that leave 2 Zapatista backers dead 
and 13 people missing 


NIGERIA 
Sept. 25—The New York Times reports that earlier this month 
government soldiers raided a farewell party for US Ambassador 


to Nigera Walter Carrmgton, threatenmg to shoot attendmg 
human nghts activists; the government has accused 


Carmngton of being part of a corrupt African-American elite 
PAKISTAN 
Sept. 7—Mihtary officals say that m the past 2 days, 14 Pakistani 
villagers have been killed and 40 wounded m an exchange of 
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heavy artillery fire between Palastan and India over the 
disputed terntory of Kashmur, 2 Indian soldiers and 3 Indian 
have reportedly also been killed m the clash. 

Sept. 22—In a speech to the UN General Assembly, Prime 
Munster Nawaz Shanf mvites India to begin talks on a “non- 
aggression pact” with Pakistan. 

Sept. 30—indian and Pakistam forces agam exchange artillery 
fire m Kashmur, leavymg as many as 21 people dead and 37 
injured. 


PANAMA 

Sept. 25—The US military closes its Southern Command 
headquarters after 80 years in Panama; tomorrow the 
command center will relocate to Miami; the move 1s related to 
the 1999 US handover of the Panama Canal to Panama 


PHILIPPINES 

Sept 20—President Fidel Ramos promises not to run for 
reelection next 

Sept 21—Some 200,000 people demonstrate m Manila agamst 
the effort to reform the constitution to allow presidents to run 
for a 2d term. 


POLAND 

Sept 21—in parliamentary elections today, the right-of-center 
Solidarity coalition wins 32 8% of the vote, the governing 
Democratic Left Alliance (the former Communist Party) wins 
25.5%, and the centnst Freedom Union 15.9% 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 1—President Boris Yeltsm announces he will not run for 
Teelection in 2000. 

Sept 26—Yeltsin signs a bill that grants special status to the 
Russian Orthodox Church and to Judaism, Buddhism, and 
Islam; under the bill, any religion not recognized by the 
government at least 15 years ago—which mcludes 
Catholicism, evangelical Chnistiamity, and dissident Orthodox 
sects—will not be exempt from paying some taxes and will not 
be allowed to own property. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Sept. 4—åt least 30 crvihans are killed at a dockside market m 
Freetown by Nigerian-led West African peacekeeping troops, 
the troops opened fire on ships unloadmg rice in defiance of 
an embargo by ECOWAS, the 16-member West Afncan 
organization imposed the embargo a week ago to pressure the 
junta led by Major Johnny Koromah to return civiltan 
President Ahmad Tejan Kabbah to power. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 10—The Truth and Reconciliation Committee makes 
pubhc the wnitten statements of 3 pohce officers who are 
applying for amnesty in the killing of popular ann-eparthead 
activist Steven Biko m 1977; accordmg to the statements, Biko 
died after the officers rammed his head into the wall of an 
Interrogation room; at the time Bikos death had been ruled an 
accident 


SPAIN 
Sept. 24—Police kill 2 Basque rebels m a shoot-out in the 
northern city of Bilbao. 


THAILAND 
Sept. 27—Prime Munster Chavalit Yongcharyudh’s 9-month-old 
governing coalition survives a 212-170 no-confidence vote _ 


TURKEY 

Sept. 25—Turlash warplanes bomb rebel Kurdistan Workers 
Party (PKK) camps m northern Iraq; some 16,000 Turlash 
troops crossed into Iraq in an offenstve agamst the PKK several 
days ago. 


UGANDA 

Sept 27—The head of the country’s AIDS commission reports 
that since 1984 at least 400,000 Ugandans have died from 
AIDS; about 1 3 million of Uganda’ 18 million people are 
infected with HIV. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Sept 11—Scottish voters overwhelmmngly approve a measure to 
establish, for the 1st time since 1707, a Scottish parhament; 
the new regional parhament will have an annual budget of 
about $38 billion and wide-ranging powers over Scotlands 
internal affairs. 

Sept 18—Welsh voters narrowly approve a plan to give Wales its 
lst parliament since 1494; ıt will have no power to tax or 
make laws, but will be able to allocate funds from London. 


Northern Ireland 

Sept 9—Ata prehminary meeting in Belfast, Gerry Adams, the 
leader of Sinn Fem, the political wing of the guerrilla Insh 
Republican Army (IRA), formally commnts Sinn Fein for the 
lst time to using exclusively peaceful methods, thereby 
gaining the party formal admusston to the peace talks 

Sept. 11—An IRA spokesman says that the IRA supports Sinn 
Feins pledge of nonviolence 

Sept. 15—Peace talks resume in Belfast, with the British and Insh 
governments, Snn Fein, and 4 other political groups present 
but the Ulster Unionist Party and other mainly Protestant 

absent 

Sept. 17—Ulster Unionist Party leader David Trmble agrees to 
take part in the peace talks; Trimble ıs the Ist Protestant 
umonist leader since the parton of 1922 to agree to attend 
talks including Smn Fein. 

Sept 20—The Continutty Army Council, an IRA sphnter group, 
clams responsibility for a bombing 4 days ago west of Belfast, 
and for a hotel bombing in Enniskillen 7 weeks ago. 


UNITED STATES 

Sept. 29—US offictals indicate that they will seek to mvoke the 
1996 Iran-Libya sanctions act agamst Total Oil Group, a 
French company that leads a consortium that signed a $2 
bilhon natural gas exploration contract with Iran yesterday. 


VIETNAM 

Sept. 17—A Communist Party official confirms that the party's 
Central Committee has chosen Tran Duc Luong, a deputy 
prime mmister, to be Vietnam's next president 

Sept 25—The National Assembly elects Deputy Prime Minister 
Phan Van Khu pnme minister, Khai, an economist, has been a 
leading figure in Vietnam’s economic reforms since 1991. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Serbia 

Sept 23—Nearly complete results of parhamentary and 

tal elections held 2 days ago give the governing 

Socialists 98 of 250 seats m parliament and the ultranationalsst 
Radicals 80, the more moderate Serbian Renewal Movement 
takes 45 seats; Socialist presidental candidate Zoran Like will 
face Radical Vojislav Sesely 1n a runoff October 5, 2 opposition 
parties boycotted the elecnons, ans i ae 
Albaruams in Kosovo provmee 
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. “To remove eae bristling ea foi their relations, oth the United States 
and, India will have to show greater sensitivity and forbearance. The United 
States will have to learn that it cannot cling forever to its self-appointed role as 
` the ‘only superpower’. . .and India will have to recognize that political and eco- 
nomic accommodation with the United States is a necessary precondition for its . 
own achievement of aaa status.” 
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The United States and South Asia: 
Trapped by the Past? 


SELIG S. HARRISON 


South Asia lies in the establishment of posi- 
tive and constructive relations with India, a 
rising power with one-sixth of the worlds popula- 
tion. India is growing economically at an average 
annual rate of 7 percent, and is developing signifi- 
cant military power projection capabilities that will 
make it an increasingly important factor in the 
Asian balance of power and in global councils. 
The key to a constructive American relationship 
with India and with neighboring Pakistan is to 
avoid embroilment in their struggle over the terms 
of their power relationship. Yet during the cold war 
the United States became enmeshed in this strug- 
gle. American policy assigned a clear priority to 
relations with Pakistan by providing a total of $3.8 
billion in military aid to Pakistani military rulers 
that was nominally directed against the communist 
powers but was in practice used to strengthen Pak- 
istan relative to India. 
The psychological and political legacy of this 
cold war American tilt continues to trouble United 


[= overriding interest of the United States in 
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States relations with India despite the steady growth 
in economic and cultural ties. Shortly after Prime 
Minister Inder K. Gujral assumed office in May 
1997, The New York Times, in a profile of the new 
Indian leader, recalled the strained atmosphere that 
had marked a recent meeting between Gujral and a 
prominent American senator. Gujral “maintained 
an air of studied distance,” an aide to the senator 
told the Times. “There was a kind of bristling feel- 
ing, as though there were bad memories that had 
not been fully laid to rest.” 

In Pakistan the cold war years have also left 
painful memories that impede constructive relations 
with the United States. As Keith Callard observed in 
his 1959 book, Pakistan’ Foreign Policy, Pakistan 
had “no strong convictions about the balance of 
righteousness between the West and the Commu- 
nist powers and shared many of the preconceptions 
of those areas of Asia and Africa that have recently 
secured independence,” notably'a general accep- 
tance of the Leninist theory of imperialism and the 
sentiment of “Asian, or perhaps non-white solidar- 
ity.” With this mind-set, most of Pakistan's politi- 
cally conscious elements looked on the alliance with 
the United States as a distasteful marriage of conve- 
nience and would have been more comfortable with 
a neutralist policy. But Pakustan swallowed its pride 
and entered the alliance in order to use the Defense 
Department to outflank India. Thus, when the 


United States cut off petroleum and spare parts to 
es 
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Pakistan during the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war, and 
when it gave high levels of economic aid to India, 
especially during the Kennedy years, Pakistan felt a 
strong sense of betrayal that continues to shape its 
attitudes toward the United States. 

This essay on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the independence of India and Pakistan will 
analyze the development of the triangular India—Pak- 
istan—United States relationship since 1947. First, I 
will show how and why the United States tilt devel- 
oped and explain why its impact on both countries 
has been so enduring. Next, I will focus on the most 
sensitive issue in American relations with both coun- 
tries: nuclear nonproliferation and nuclear arms con- 
trol. Finally, 1 will suggest specific policy approaches 
that could lead to a resolution of the nuclear issue 
and thus open the way for broader improvement in 
United States relations with South Asia. 


PARTITION AND THE COLD WAR 

When India and Pakistan won their indepen- 
dence in 1947, American officials were focused on 
the unfolding global power struggle with the Soviet 
Union and were only dimly aware of the 800 years 
of Hindu-Muslim rivalry that had preceded the par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent. From the Amer- 
ican perspective, partition was a settled issue, and 
the difficulties between India and Pakistan had little 
immediate relevance to United States interests. In 
Indian and Pakistani eyes, however, partition had 
settled nothing. It was only one episode in a con- 
tinuing rivalry over the terms of a viable regional 
power relationship between the Hindu majority and 
the Muslim minority in South Asia. The 1947 terri- 
torial settlement came after two decades of jockey- 
ing for position in which it was far from clear until 
the eleventh hour whether there would be one Pak- 
istan, several, or none at all. The geographically 
truncated Pakistan that emerged was an improvised, 
last-minute contrivance. 

The dominant Indian attitude toward the creation 
of Pakistan mingled dismay with a recognition that 
a loose federation would have carried its own built-in 
difficulties. Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, 
in particular, felt that economic development 
required a more unitary state and was only regretfully 
reconciled to partition. Among Hindu conservatives 
in the ruling Congress Party, however, there was a 
more complicated attitude that reflected humiliating 
memories of the 700-year Moghul imperium. Nehru 
had never been able to make secularism more than a 
thin overlay on the vast Congress organization. 


Hindu conservatives such as Sardar Vallabhai Patel , 


were outraged by the threat of a separate Pakistan. 
Ironically, it was Patel who clinched the creation of 
Pakistan by taking the position in Congress councils 
that the new state would never be viable. It would be 
good riddance to at least some of the Muslims, if 
only temporarily, and would teach them a lesson. 

It was deeply frustrating to most Hindus that at 
the very moment when Hindus were to rule over 
Muslims for the first time in their history, so many 
of the Muslims should escape their appointed fate. 
The saving grace, it was assumed, was that even if 
partition endured, a strategically vulnerable Pak- © 
istan, divided into two widely separated wings and 
economically weak relative to India, would ulti- 
mately be compelled to accept India’s regional pri- 
macy. India was thus totally unprepared emotionally 
for the influx of American military aid that was to 
give Pakistan such an inflated power position. 

Pakistan, for its part, needed the specter of India 
to hold together a spiritless body politic. The 
nationalism espoused by the ruling Muslim League 
rested almost entirely on an anti-Hindu raison 
d’étre, and largely lacked the underpinnings of a 
positive economic and social ideology. Pakistan was 
to have been a monument to the Islamic way of life, 
but it was immediately clear that there was no con- 
sensus as to what this meant. Modernists who 
wanted the commitment to an Islamic state to be 
nothing more than a statement of values wrangled 
with traditionalists pressing for more explicit theo- 
logical guidelines. The indeterminate character of 
Pakistani nationalism led to an India-obsessed for- 
eign policy and a search for American military sup- 
port that would enable the new state to restore 
some of the glory of the Moghul centuries. 

The geopolitical thinking that persuaded the 
United States to provide this support to Pakistan 
was a strange compound of the British Tory world- 
view in the aftermath of partition and the emerging 
cold war collective security concepts of the late Tru- 
man and early Eisenhower years. If the idea of 
United States military aid had any one author, it 
was Sir Olaf Caroe, a foreign secretary in New Delhi 
under two viceroys and an authority on Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. After his retirement in 1947, Sir Olaf 
became a leading proponent of the view that some- 
thing had to be done to fill the “power vacuum” left 
by the departure of the raj. 

In March 1949, Sir Olaf published an article in 
Round Table (which still described itself as “a com- 
prehensive review of imperial politics”) that was to 
mark the birth of the concept of United States mili- 
tary aid to Pakistan within the framework of the 


Baghdad Pact (a now defunct security alliance of 
Great Britain, Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan). “The 
strategic movements of the allies in Iraq and Persia 
in the Second World War,” he wrote, “were made 
possible from the Indian base. . . In this quarter, as 
on the Northwest Frontier, Pakistan has succeeded 
to much of India’ s responsibility, for the [Persian] 
Gulf opens directly on Karachi. . . The importance 
of the Gulf grows greater, not less, as the need for 
fuel expands, the world contracts, and the shadows 
lengthen from the north. Its stability can be assured 
only by the closest accord between the states which 
surround this Muslim lake, an accord underwritten 
by the great: powers whose interests are engaged.” 
Sir Olaf was not at this point sure what to expect 
of the new Indian government. By 1951, however, 
he had to face the implications of Nehru’ well- 
articulated neutralism, and India was left outside 
his proposal for a defense pact of what he called the 
“Northern Screen” states along the Soviet border. 
“India,” he wrote that year in The Wells of Power, 
elaborating his earlief article, “is no 
longer an obvious base for Middle East- 


ern defense. It stands on the fringe of the Itis India’s goal to 


defense periphery. Pakistan on the other 
hand lies well within the grouping of 
Southwestern Asia as seen from the air.” 

In Washington, the Caroe message 
came at an impressionable moment and 
had a powerful impact, providing a clear 
rationale for advocates of a policy “choosing” 
between India and Pakistan. The divergence 
between India’s emerging foreign policy of neutral- 
ism and Pakistans eagerness for an alliance had 
already become increasingly clear to American lead- 
ers with Nehru’ 1949 visit and Pakistani Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan’s American mission in early 
1950. The assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan a year 
later ended the short-lived Muslim League dynasty, 
accelerating a shift of power from political leaders 
to the civil service-army hierarchy that ultimately 
took the form of overt military rule. 

By March 1952, well before the end of the Truman 
administration, the United States was informally 
committed to the idea of a grant military assistance 
program for Karachi; by December 1953, after the 
advent of the Eisenhower administration, Vice Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon returned from a visit to India 
and Pakistan strongly supportive of the program. 

Nehru’ open protests led to a last-minute quest for 
a formula to mollify India, but by February 1954 the 
alliance had been formally concluded. Initially pro- 
jected as a program of only $25 million; the first 





escape from 
second-class status 
in world affairs. 
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phase of United States military aid to Pakistan 
reached a cumulative total of $1.5 billion in weaponry 
and defense-related economic aid before it ended a 
decade later. This was followed by a second phase 
during ‘the Soviet occupation of Afghanistan that 
totaled another $2.3 billion between 1979 and 1988. 
The military aid program became sacrosanct soon 
after it started because United States intelligence 
agencies set up secret electronic intelligence bases in 
northern Pakistan to monitor Soviet missile tests in 
nearby Soviet Central Asia. These facilities provided 
information that was valuable not only in United 
States military planning but also in arms control 
negotiations. As I warned at the time, however, by 
positioning itself on Pakistan’ side at the expense of 
its relations with both India and Afghanistan, the 
United States incurred enormous political costs, 
alienating India and opening the way for Soviet pen- 
etration of the Afghan armed forces. In addition, by 
inflating the power of the armed forces the United 
States undermined its professed goal of strengthen- 
ing democratic institutions in Pakistan. 
When the Soviet Union occupied 
Afghanistan in 1979, India was initially 
reconciled to the prospect of United 
States military aid to Pakistan designed 
to bolster Pakistani defenses against 
possible Soviet military pressures. For 
example, although New Delhi would no 
doubt have made pro forma protests, 
Indian public opinion would have been able to 
digest American arms sales that would have had a 
specific relevance to the mountainous Afghan fron- 
tier. India reacted with predictable anger, however, 
when the United States provided military equip- 
ment that was used to improve Pakistan's balance 
of power with India. It was not the Afghanistan- 
related United States military aid package for Pak- 
istan as such, but rather the character of the 
package that produced such a sharp reaction in 
India. Moreover, in contrast to Eisenhower's assur- 
ances in 1954 that United States military hardware 
would not be used against India, Reagan adminis- 
tration officials did not try to justify arms aid to 
Pakistan solely in terms of the Soviet threat. On the 
contrary, they acknowledged that Pakistan wanted 
United States aid mainly to strengthen its power in 
relation to India, and they pointedly declined to 
give either public or private assurances to New 
Delhi that Washington would not permit its 
weaponry to be used in an Indo-Pakistani conflict. 
The United States posture during the Afghan war 
years led many Indians to conclude that the United 
e 
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States will invariably tilt toward Pakistan. This con- 
clusion was recently reinforced during Robin 
Raphel’s tenure as assistant secretary of state for 
South Asian affairs from 1993 to 1997. The strong 
Indian reaction to statements by Raphel that called 
into question the accession of Kashmir to India can 
be understood only against the background of 
United States policy toward Pakistan in earlier 
decades. Similarly, it is not surprising that when the 
United States Congress approved the Brown 
Amendment in 1996, releasing $375 million in pre- 
viously agreed military aid to Pakistan, India 
reacted skeptically to American assurances that no 
further military aid was planned. In time, it was 
widely assumed, under pressure from United States 
defense contractors, Washington would find a new 
excuse for military ties with Islamabad, such as a 
threat from Iran or the need to use Pakistan as a 
bridge to oil-rich Central Asia. 

For India, the princtpal test of the American desire 
for friendship is likely to be whether the United 
States finally ends its pro-Pakistan tilt, states unam- 
biguously that the termination of the cold war has 
nullified the rationale for United States military aid 
to Pakistan, and makes clear that it will henceforth 
refrain from new attempts to orchestrate the balance 
of power between India and its smaller neighbor. 


FROM A NUCLEAR TRIANGLE. . . 

India’s detonation of a nuclear device in 1974 
marked the start of a continuing conflict with the 
United States over nuclear nonproliferation and 
nuclear arms control. The Indian explosion made it 
politically necessary for Pakistan to pursue a nuclear 
weapons program that led to tensions with the 
United States even more abrasive than Indo-United 
States frictions over nuclear issues. However, while 
Pakistan has been motivated to seek the nuclear 
weapons option largely by the need to counter India, 
New Delhi wants its weapons option for much 
broader reasons. Militarily, India’s nuclear option is 
primarily a response to the Chinese nuclear weapons 
posture, and politically it reflects a determination to 
achieve greater recognition in global forums. Thus, 
if India can be induced to cap its nuclear weapons 
potential at present levels and join in global nonpro- 
liferation and nuclear arms control measures, notably 
the comprehensive test ban treaty and the fissile 
material cutoff, Pakistan is likely to follow suit 

India has refused to sign the nuclear Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty primarily because it considers the NPT 








1Satu P Limaye, U.S.-Indian Relations: The Pursuit of Accom- 
modation Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1993), p. 94. 


an inherently discriminatory treaty that requires the 
nonnuclear states to remain nonnuclear without an 
equally binding commitment by the nuclear weapon 
states to phase out their own nuclear weapons. The 
conflict between India and the United States over the 
NPT not only reflects disagreement on nuclear mat- 
ters, but also underlines what may prove to be 
incompatible views concerning the nature of the 
global power structure. As Satu P Limaye has 
observed, for the United States it has seemed “to 
make eminent sense to try to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons and to restrict their ownership to a 
‘manageable’ number of countries—including, of 
course, itself. This was nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to retain its dominant place in the inter- 
national system and to shape the international order 
in a way which suited its interests.” Conversely, it is 
India’s goal to escape from second-class status in 
world affairs and receive recognition commensurate 
with its position as one of the world’s oldest and 
largest civilizations. Since nuclear weapons still con- 
stitute the principal coin of power, this quest for 
equitable status has prompted India to perfect its 
ability to assemble and deliver nuclear weapons— 
unless and until the existing nuclear weapon states 
make credible progress toward a nuclear-free world. 

Since the end of the cold war and the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, America’s self-image as the “only 
superpower” has reinforced the American assump- 
tion that the nuclear club should be restricted to its 
five present members and that the United States is 
entitled to have the biggest—and best—nuclear 
arsenal in order to preserve international stability. 
In pressing India and Pakistan to sign the NPT, the 
United States has presented its position in benign, 
altruistic terms, emphasizing its desire to help pre- 
vent a nuclear war in South Asia. The implication 
is that South Asians are irrational fanatics who can- 
not be trusted with the bomb and that deterrence, 
which was the basis of the United States strategic 
doctrine during the cold war, will not work in the 
non-Western world. Since the United States is the 
only country that has ever used nuclear weapons, 
this American emphasis on the nuclear danger in 
South Asia is viewed in India and Pakistan as at best 
patronizing and at worst racist. 

Many Indians have what might be called a “post- 
dated” self-image; they are confident that India is 
on the way to great power status and want others to 
treat them as if it has already arrived. By the same 
token, to many Americans India’s ambitions are pre- 
tentious nonsense, given its widespread poverty, and 
New Delhi should be prepared to deal with the 
United States on the basis of the actual power rela- 


tionship between the two countries. This is the nor- 
mal attitude for a powerful state to adopt in rela- 
tions with a less powerful state, but its practical 
effect, in the case of India, is to reinforce national- 
ist feeling, including support for nuclear weapons. 

General Krishna Sundarji, a former Indian army 
chief of staff, expressed a widely held view when he 
recently declared that India needs a nuclear deterrent 
“to dissuade big powers from lightly pursuing poli- 
cies of compellence vis-a-vis India. The Gulf War 
emphasized once again that nuclear weapons are the 
ultimate coin of power. . . [T]he United States could 
go in because it had nuclear weapons and Iraq did- 
n't.” As India’s space program acquires growing 
sophistication, India is developing technical capabil- 
ities that could be used to make intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles capable of reaching the United States, 
possibly within 10 years. Meanwhile, by making clear 
that it is capable of rapidly assembling and delivering 
short-range and intermediate-range nuclear weapons 
through its Prithvi and Agni missile pro- 
grams, India is attempting to assert major 


power status without incurring the eco- Many Indians [have 


nomic and diplomatic costs that overt 
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India and the United States on nonproliferation and 
nuclear arms control issues is a prerequisite for a 
parallel accommodation with Pakistan. 

First, India would seek a compromise with the 
United States in their current dispute over India's 
refusal to sign the test ban treaty. One approach 
would be to sign the treaty, while reserving the right 
to conduct further tests (as China has done) until 
the treaty goes into force. Another approach would 
be to stop testing without signing the treaty, either 
immediately or after further tests. The Indian gov- 
ernment could make a declaration, endorsed by 
parliament, citing the key clauses of the treaty and 
explicitly pledging that India will tuulaterally com- 
ply with these provisions. 

Second, India would agree to extend the applica- 
tion of International Atomic Energy Agency safe- 
guards, now limited to its Tarapur nuclear reactor, to 
all of its existing and future civilian nuclear reactors, 
and would sign the fissile material cutoff convention 
now being negotiated, which would 
require similar safeguards to confirm 
that fissile material is not being diverted 
from power reactors for military use. 


weaponization would involve. concluded] that the: (This would not constitute the “full- 
United States will scone” safeguards hitherto demanded by 

. « -TO A NUCLEAR “BARGAIN” invariably tilt the United States because inspections of 
On January 31, 1995, then Secretary toward Pakistan. research reactors and reprocessing facil- 


of Defense William J. Perry announced 
a basic reversal of American nuclear 
policy in South Asia. “I recognize that the nuclear 
capabilities of India and Pakistan flow frony a 
dynamic that we are unlikely to be able to influence 
in the near term,” Perry said in a talk beforé the 
New York-based Foreign Policy Association. 
“Rather than seeking to roll back—which we have 
concluded is unattainable in these two countries— 
we have decided, instead, to seek to cap their 
nuclear capabilities.” 

Despite this pronouncement, the United States 
has failed to give India and Pakistan concrete incen- 
tives to cap their nuclear weapons potential at pre- 
sent levels. Yet the Perry declaration has opened up 
the possibility of a pragmatic bargain between India 
and the United States that could achieve the cap- 
ping objective and, more broadly, reduce tensions 
over nonproliferation that could threaten the sta- 
bility of the Indo-American relationship. 

In such a bargain, India would retain its nuclear 
weapons option but would agree to a series of con- 
cessions that would make its commitment to cap- 
ping unambiguous and also provide political cover 
for the Clinton administration to make parallel 
American concessions. An accommodation between 





ities would still be barred.) 

Third, India would make a binding 
commitment not to export nuclear technology, for- 
malizing its present de facto policy. This would place 


New Delhi in accord with a key provision of the NPT. 


The United States, for its part, would have to 
make clear that it is reconciled to India’s acquisition 
of the nuclear weapons option and avoid policies 
suggesting that it still harbors the “rollback” objec- 
tive. In particular, the United States would have to 
end its ban on the sale of nuclear reactors to India 
and other restrictions on United States cooperation 
with India’ civilian nuclear power program, starting 
with restrictions on United States cooperation on 
nuclear safety. This would require amendment of the 
1978 Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act to allow exports 
of nuclear technology under specified conditions. 

To make acceptance of the test ban treaty and the 
fissile material cutoff convention politically feasible 
in India, the United States would also have to make 
a concession in some form to the widespread con- 
sensus in India that the existing nuclear powers 
should move more rapidly to reduce their own 
nuclear weapons. There is a growing albeit unstated 
recognition in India that the existing nuclear pow- 
ers are not likely to make a commitment to the 
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complete elimination of nuclear weapons within a 
specified period, as demanded by India in the test 
ban negotiations. However, significant steps short 
of complete elimination could prove to be neces- 
sary to bring about the bargain outlined here. 

One possible approach would be a “fissile mate- 
rial production moratorium” that would precede 
the cutoff convention. Under this, India would join 
others in agreeing to cap its nuclear weapons poten- 
tial in return for significant time-bound steps 
toward nuclear disarmament; India would reserve 
the right to resume testing and fissile material accu- 
mulation should the existing nuclear powers fail to 
adhere to an agreed timetable for such steps. A dis- 
_ tinguished panel of experts, the Deep Cuts Study 
Group, which includes former Ambassador James 
Goodby and Frank Von Hippel, who served as a key 
White House adviser on nuclear policy during Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton's first term, has reported that it 
would be technically feasible for the United States 
and Russia to reduce their existing stockpiles to 
1,000 warheads each by the year 2010, setting the 
stage for further multilateral reductions down to a 
level of 200 warheads each by the United States, 
Russia, China, Britain, and France by the year 2020. 
Von Hippel has proposed a fissile material morato- 
rium by India, Pakistan, Israel, and China linked 
directly to such a timetable. 

The bargain outlined here would be bitterly 
resisted in New Delhi by nuclear hawks who favor 
overt weaponization, and in Washington by ortho- 
dox nonproliferation supporters who are opposed to 
the use of nuclear power for civilian as well as mili- 
tary purposes. In the case of India, however, influ- 
ential analysts and highly placed officials are quietly 
discussing it, and long-term realities in both New 
Delhi and Washington make it worthy of serious 
consideration. India is now engaged in a quiet debate 
on nuclear policy resulting from its realization that 
burgeoning energy demands make expansion of its 
civilian nuclear power program urgent, and that this 
must take place largely through foreign private 
investment. The United States, for its part, would 
benefit both politically and economically from this 
bargain. Politically, in addition to the overall benefits 
of improved relations, the United States would 
acquire significant influence in one of the most sen- 
sitive sectors of the Indian economy. Commercially, 
the payoff to the United States nuclear industry 
resulting from a liberalization of the 1978 Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Act could prove to be enormous. 


With its energy needs growing, India wants to 
offset its dependence on petroleum and coal witha ` 
massive expansion of its nuclear power capacity. 
Imports of nuclear reactors from Russia are under 
discussion, and Indian officials are signaling that 
imports from the United States and other foreign 
sources would be welcome. In February 1997 then 
Prime Minister H. D. Deve Gowda told a Japanese 
newspaper that India would permit fully foreign- 
owned nuclear plants. India could absorb up to $50 
billion in investments by foreign nuclear technol- 
ogy suppliers to fulfill current plans for new nuclear 
reactors. 

Washington and Beijing are currently exploring 
the possibility of United States nuclear exports to 
China in return for verifiable controls on exports of 
Chinese nuclear technology. For the United States 
to sell nuclear reactors to China, a declared nuclear 
weapon power already suspected of nuclear exports, 
while denying them to India, which does not deploy 
nuclear weapons and has not exported nuclear tech- 
nology, would exacerbate existing tensions between 
New Delhi and Washington. 

Unless a bargain of the sort described eventually 
emerges, tensions over nonproliferation will poison 


` all aspects of Indo-American relations. The expan- 


sion of economic relations would be hampered by 
restrictions on the transfer of dual-use technology 
designed to deny India any technology that could be 
used in its nuclear and missile programs. Economic 
relations will be subject to periodic strain in any case 
as India seeks greater access for its textile and other 
exports on terms comparable to those accorded to 
China, and as the United States presses India for 
faster economic reforms. But tensions over economic 
issues are likely to be moderated by the mutual eco- 
nomic benefits resulting from increased trade and 
investment. What could damage the relationship 
most seriously are conflicts over issues involving 
Indian sovereignty and great power aspirations. 

To remove the “bristling feeling” from their rela- 
tions, both the United States and India will have to 
show greater sensitivity and forbearance. The 
United States will have to learn that it cannot cling 
forever to its self-appointed role as the “only 
superpower” in a world characterized by a grow- 
ing diffusion of power centers, and India will have 
to recognize that political and economic accom- 
modation with the United States is a necessary pre- 
condition for its own achievement of superpower 
status. 
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India: A New Test Begins 


GAUTAM ADHIKARI 


ndia is 5,000 years old, goes a common refrain for 50 years. Whether its experiment in democratic 
in that ancient land. But has long duration alone development can be described as an unequivocal 


made it a melting pot as a nation? Or is it a cul- success is a question that will continue to challenge 
tural and ethnic mosaic that needs political recog- India over the next 50 years. It is possible to argue 
nition of its diversity? at this stage that the real test of India’s viability has 


How one chooses to address this issue deter- just begun. 
mines the angle from which one reviews India’s per- 
formance over 50 years as a nation-state. Those THE GOOD NEWS, AND THE BAD 
who see it from the perspective of 50 centuries tend But first, the good news. A half-century ago 
to view the myriad problems of developing India many sages, including Winston Churchill, gave 
today as blips on a time-tested canvas, blips that India little chance of surviving. Merely by existing 
will go away because India, great and indivisible, is India has defied such predictions. That is no mean 
destined to recover its greatness. India is not being feat, especially since India has maintained a demo- 
created, they argue, it is being reconstructed after cratic framework of government and, thanks to the 
centuries of pillage by bands of outsiders, the last steady spread of the Green Revolution from the 
of whom left in 1947. Those who see India from a mid-1960s, has managed to feed itself without 
context of 50 years disagree, saying that any claim importing food. Survive it has, not despite democ- 
to a 5,000-year lineage in nationhood is irrelevant. racy as some argue but because of it. An indepen- 

Yet India is both: an old civilization and a young dent election commission organizes regular 
nation. It is an ancient culture, a medley of many elections to parliament and state assemblies, while a 
interlinked cultures that have coexisted over cen- watchful if excruciatingly slow-moving judiciary 
turies to develop a fairly composite identity that punishes the powerful and protects fundamental 
covers enormous diversity in language, religion, rights. These include freedom of expression, which 


and ethnicity. At the same time it is a new nation- allows a rambunctious print press to operate inde- 
state, one of the twentieth century's great experi- pendently even though radio and television remain 
ments in democracy. Perhaps being simultaneously largely under government control. 

elderly and youthful leaves India in a state of Possibly no other attempt at building a republi- 


schizophrenia as it struggles to make up its mind can democracy was begun quite as boldly as India’. 
whether to resist or to master the forces of change The founding fathers of the United States, in their 
and modernity. In that struggle India can claim a great pioneering venture, had not gone as far in the 
singular achievement: it has preserved its unity and eighteenth century and it took time as well as the 
integrity as a nation while remaining a democracy resolution, sometimes violent, of fundamental dis- 
agreements for the United States to offer all its adult 
eeu ihe formde editor of The Tames of citizens the right to vote. Within two and a half 


India, is the editor most recently, of India: The First Fifty Years years of gaining independence, India’s founding 
(London. London and Edinburgh Publishing, 1997) fathers decided to extend the franchise to every cit- 
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izen over the age of 21, regardless of caste, class, 
gender, or color. The nation-in-the-making had 350 
million people divided among numerous ethnic 
groups, speaking many languages in hundreds of 
dialects; over half its population lived in abject 
poverty while at least 70 percent was illiterate; and 
it was struggling to recover from the trauma of a 
partition—into India and Pakistan—that had left 
close to a million dead from religious rioting. 
Some scholars have suggested that India’s found- 
ing fathers were prudent in extending the vote to 
everyone.! Many factors can be discerned behind 
the apparently miraculous survival of democracy in 
India. A tradition of pluralism had long existed in 
Indian culture; India’s early political elite and its 
military had developed a liberal commitment to 
democracy that they did not lose after indepen- 
dence; and the British had left behind an enabling 
legal and administrative framework. In 
addition, given the extreme ethnic, reli- 
gious, linguistic, and other socioeco- 
nomic diversities of this large country, 





In India, Mao’s 


time, its adult citizens, now defined as anyone over 
18, continue to vote regularly—perhaps too regu- 
larly for those who prefer stability in government 
and policy. 

Democracy by itself exudes less sex appeal for 
the world at large than high economic growth, the 
rapid reduction of poverty, or the flexing of naked 
military muscle. Even so, there is one more area 
where democracy has served India well in compar- 
ison with, say, China. 

Economist and social critic Amartya Sen has often 
pointed out that, unlike China, India has not had a 
famine in the last 50 years, thanks largely to its rel- 
atively unfettered flow of information. It has endured 
droughts in parts of the country almost every year 
and has had near-famine conditions (as in Bihar in 
1967), but invariably news from the affected areas 
has spread quickly through the press and an open ` 
official reporting system so that steps 
could be taken to avert disaster. In 
China, famines have occurred because 
local officials have rarely had the nerve 


where it is difficult for a single group to i cipal Id to report signs of an impending calamity 
control the state for long, contending experiments would and there has been no free press to fill 
groups rapidly began to appreciate the scarcely have been that information gap. As a result, mil- 


usefulness of a democratic process that 
allowed multiple veto powers as well as 
checks and balances that could keep 
rival partners working in a loose 
coalition. 

At the same time, political manage- 
ment in such conditions becomes all the 
more difficult. Consensus building calls 
for great political skill and good legislative as well 
as administrative/executive management so that 
deals, once negotiated, are implemented efficiently; 
otherwise the system soon loses legitimacy. In the 
immediate aftermath of the movement for inde- 
pendence, a broad political and developmental con- 
sensus was relatively easy to create and maintain. 
Not so later, as we shall see. 

Yet India has survived 50 years as a democracy. 
It now has close to a billion people speaking 17 offi- 
cially recognized languages. But over a third of its 
population—closer to 40 percent, says the World 
Bank—still lives in abject poverty; nearly 50 per- 
cent—including three out of four women—still 
cannot read or write; and people are still killed in 
religious, ethnic, and intercaste strife. At the same 





1See Pranab Bardhan, “Some Bitter Fruits of Democra 
Victories,” in Gautam Adhikari, ed., India: The First F 
Years (London: London and Edinburgh Pubhshing, 1997). 


possible. Someone, 
somewhere, would 
have taken him to 
court or called a 
strike. 





lons have died before Beijing could even 

become aware of a crisis, as happened in 

the late 1950s when Mao Zedong 

' attempted his Great Leap Forward: In 
India, Maos quixotic experiments would 
scarcely have been possible. Someone, 
somewhere, would have taken him to 
court or called a strike. 

That—and now we get into the bad news—is 
also the problem of governing India. Just as Mao's 
arbitrary moves would have been stalled by a maze 
of litigation, red tape, and parliamentary and extra- 
parliamentary politics, so would Deng Xiaopings 
four modernizations have been stymied or at least 
severely slowed had they been decreed in India. 
This problem, ingrained in the nature of India’s 
coalitional ARSS at its inception, has dug ro roots 
in the 50 years since. 


EARLY CONSENSUS 

When it began, the Indian experiment in democ- 
racy was easier to control. This is not only because 
the population at that time was just over a third of 
what it is today. Fifty years ago, India basked in a 
euphoria of victory in the nationalist struggle for 
independence from British rule. Although the 
nationalist movement and its vehicle, the Congress 
Party, were in fact coalitions containing a wide vari- 


ety of opinions and special interests representing 
the subcontinent’s diversity, in the aftermath of 
independence very few of the differences showed 
up. The new nation appeared to be overwhelmingly 
in agreement. f : 

True, the constituent assembly debated the 
nature of the proposed union, and some argument 
did take place right up to 1956, the year of the sec- 
ond five-year plan, over the shape and direction of 
the economy. But by and large a consensus pre- 
vailed that India should be a secular democratic 
republic with a centrally planned economy that 
emphasized the public sector over the private and 
heavy industry over agriculture. And the party to 
rule the new entity would be the Congress, led by 
` the “gentle colossus,” Jawaharlal Nehru. 

This flattering description of Nehru, coming 
from Communist Party parliamentarian Hiren 
Mukherjee, underscored the high degree of national 
consensus and the relative insignificance of serious 
opposition to the Congress and its leader in India 
in the 1950s and early 1960s. This state of affairs 
was reconfirmed by the Indian electorate in the first 
three general elections. While other parties made a 
good showing here and there, and the Communists 
even won in Kerala state in 1957, such was the level 
of consensus that there was barely a whimper in 
other parts of the country when the new Commu- 
nist government of E. M. S. Namboodiripad in Ker- 
ala was unfairly dismissed that year by the central 
government—one of many instances in India of the 
centers high-handedness against the rights and 
powers of the states. 

Even then the consensus was perhaps but a sur- 
face calm. The tensions of coalitional and demand 
politics seethed below and from time to time 
became evident, as when state boundaries were 
redrawn along linguistic lines in 1956—thus 
implicitly recognizing the subnational character of 
the diverse linguistic-cultural groups on the sub- 
continent—or when the reservation, or quota, sys- 
tem in government employment and education for 
the lowest castes and tribes was extended indefi- 
nitely from the initial 10-year commitment made by 
India’s founders. However, the smoothly function- 
ing, well-financed Congress machine, still enjoying 
the legitimacy it won in the nationalist struggle, 
repeatedly drew on traditional vote banks and pop- 
ular support across the board to remain in power 
and preserve the consensus. It was decades later 
that the Congress system crashed. Not enough eco- 
nomic resources were being generated by what 
economist Raj Krishna called “the Hindu rate of 
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growth,” which, until 1980, had raised per capita 
income by a mere 1.5 percent annually and had 
stretched the economy's response capacity to the 
breaking point. 


INDIA’S “NEW CLASS” 

Consensus was not hard to achieve in the early 
flush of nationhood. India was ruled at least 
through its initial two decades—some say until 
much later—by a private club-like political and 
administrative elite that effectively continued the 
British raj, in style if not in spirit. It is only in recent 
years, especially since the late 1980s, that the real 
India has surfaced to challenge, perhaps soon to 
rout, an English-speaking, urban-educated elite that 
is in retreat. The emerging prospect is not neces- 
sarily an undiluted blessing for the idea of India— 
the India of the Nehruvian consensus years—hut it 
reflects Indian reality more accurately than the ear- 
lier vision. 

From the late 1940s through the 1950s, com- 
munists in India often led street demonstrations 
with the slogan “Yeh azadi jhoota hai,” or “This 
independence is a hoax.” Their point was that 
India’s independence had not liberated the working 
class and the poor from oppression; it had merely 
put the national bourgeoisie in power, replacing for- 
eign imperialists without changing the system. If 
the ideological rhetoric is filtered out, they were 
more or less right as far as the elite was concerned; 
they only neglected to acknowledge that the com- 
munist leaders themselves were full members of the 
same new political class. So were we all, we the 
urban-educated and our.parents, elders, and class 
siblings. 

Conventional Marxist class analysis may be inad- 
equate for describing the character of the political 
elite that took India over from the British. Other 
frameworks, such as the one suggested by political 
theorist Milovan Djilas in his description of the 
“new class” that usurped power in communist 
states in Eastern Europe, would be more useful. 
India’s new class could be described as shrewd users 
of information capital in their quest for dominance, 
which they achieved initially as leaders of the 
nationalist movement and then as founders of the 
new nation’s power elite. And they could lay their 
foundation in hospitable soil, used as it was for cen- 
turies by a brahminist caste-power hierarchy. Like 
the brahmins, the members of the new ruling elite 
shared one characteristic—education—that was a 
tremendous advantage in a still largely illiterate 
society. They were almost all from the professional 
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or neo-brahminical classes—lawyers, lawyers- 
turmed-politicians, bureaucrats, academicians, intel- 
lectuals, journalists—and were supported by India’s 
family-run big business houses, which had helped 
finance the movement for independence. 

The new elite of India was dominated by the 
upper castes, mainly brahmins. There were a stray 
few who belonged to low castes or were outcastes— 
such as Bhimrao Ambedkar, who helped draft 
India’s first constitution—but had acquired other 
characteristics necessary for belonging to the elite, 
such as Western-style education and mastery of the 
the English language, the medium of communica- 
tion inherited by the new rulers from the raj. What 
is important to note here is the use of English by 
the elite as both an unstated requirement for mem- 
bership in the ruling class and as a means of exclu- 
sivity. For much of India’s half-century of 
independent existence, despite being a “link lan- 
guage” and the one in which the idea of 
India, Nebruvian India, could be best 
comprehended, English has separated 





retain; besides, learning it provided distinct career 
advantages. 

In managerial style, the new Indian elite sub- 
stantially continued the raj system. Perhaps they 
were not aware of an alternative model, perhaps 
they were in a hurry to get on with their task, but 
India’s new rulers decided to keep the “steel frame” 
bureaucratic structure of the colonial administra- 
tion. The Indian Civil Service survived; a successor 
Indian Administrative Service and its allied central 
services were created. In style and form the man- 
agerial structure of the new India—from the district 
level to the central secretariat in New Delhi— 
remained virtually unaltered from the raj adminis- 
tration. It remains so to this day, though in poorer 
shape. 

Obviously, the political masters changed in 1947 
and this quickly began to create difficulties. The 
president of the All India Confederation of Central 
Government Officers’ Associations, N. P 
Gupta, remarked in August 1970 that 
“emergent India was compelled, for vari- 


India’s rulers from its masses. i With the ous historical reasons, to accept the entire 
Just how exclusive a medium English  /P troduction of colonial administrative machinery” but 
remains in India can be seen from the the.. .“*/icense- that this colonial administration, on the 
Cambridge Encyclopedia of the English Lan- permit raj,” one hand, and elected democratic gov- 
guage. It lists India as having 33.76 mil- everyone in the ernments, on the other, “became the prin- 
lion speakers of English, which makes it : cipal contradiction in the Indian 
the world’s third-largest English-speaking elite had a stake situation.” 
country after the United States and the in the system. The contradiction remains. It was rel- 


United Kingdom. But that impressive fig- 
ure hides the fact that this amounts to just 
4 percent of India’s population, which the encyclo- 
pedia places at 844 million. Furthermore, almost all 
those 34 million speak English as a second lan- 
guage. Yet English has been generally assumed to 
be India’s lingua franca for 50 years. 

It would, of course, be incorrect to suggest that 
the retention and use of English has not had a num- 
ber of beneficial effects on India. Moreover, neither 
the founding fathers nor the later leadership could 
find an Indian language to replace English as a link 
language. Hindi was and is championed by its north 
Indian supporters, but was so strongly opposed by 
the south that it caused language riots in the 1960s 
and effectively decimated the power base of the 
Congress, as well as that of brahmins, in Tamil- 
speaking Madras state (renamed Tamil Nadu in the 
mid-1960s). But the southern protesters were not 
fighting for English; they were fighting against 
Hindi and what they feared would bring north 
Indian imperialism to replace the British variety. 
They saw English as merely less problematic to 





atively easy to handle in the consensus 
years, but has since become increasingly 
unmanageable. With the giant figure of Nehru tow- 
ering over everything in the early years, the Indian 
Civil Service officers and their successor adminis- 
trators resented the “dhotiwallahs” (a condescend- 
ing reference to those who dressed Indian-style) 
but could manage their differences well. Despite 
appearances, they all belonged to a new elite and 
shared a number of class characteristics. And, with 
the introduction of the centrally planned economy 
or what aptly became known as the “license-per- 
mit raj,” everyone in the elite had a stake in the 
system. The politicians were there to decide what 
people should have and what they should not; the 
administrators were there to advise, to implement 
decisions, or to delay them; and the big business 
houses, mildly complaining all the while, were 
happy to play in a noncompetitive economy as 
long as they could make the bureaucrat and the 
politician in power feel important or, in an increas- 
ing number of cases, contented with cash compen- 
sation. 


DEMOCRACY’S PRESSURES AND INDIRA’S RULE 

It could not last. No centralized hierarchy led by 
a narrowly based ruling elite could possibly wield 
authority for long in a nation crying out for a 
decentralized system that would offer greater finan- 
cial and administrative autonomy to linguistically 
defined states. The mosaic nature of the Indian 
coalition, and the consequent demand politics gen- 
erated by a democracy offering full adult franchise, 
ensured that pressure would increase exponentially 
on a system that, thanks to the inherent inefficiency 
of centralized planning and the bureaucratic incom- 
petence of the license-permit raj, was unable to gen- 
erate enough economic resources to respond to 
ballooning needs. At the same time, the primary 
contradiction of a colonial administration trying to 
run an expanding democratic regime in raj lan- 
guage and style led to growing manager gridlock 
and a crisis of governance. 

The first blow to the self-image of the Nehruvian 
elite came from outside, in 1962, when the Chinese 
army routed Indian forces on the Ladakh and 
northeastern borders. The deaths of two prime min- 
isters came in rapid succession, Nehru’ in 1964 and 
Lal Bahadur Shastris in 1965. The worst weather on 
record then curtailed food production in 1965 and 
1966. As prices soared, economic indicators for the 
fifth year of the third five-year plan turned sharply 
downward, and agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion declined in a situation where investment allo- 
cated by the central plan had already been badly 
affected by the doubling of defense spending after 
the conflict with China. In the fourth general elec- 
tion, held in 1967, the Congress fared badly. Its 
share of national parliamentary seats dropped from 
73 to 54 percent, and its share of state assembly 
seats fell from 60 to 49 percent. Regional parties 
and opposition coalitions formed governments in 
half the states ruled until then by the Congress. 
This outcome fostered demand politics, as unstable 
majorities at the center and warring coalitions in 
the states rendered government authority suspect 
and vulnerable.2 

By 1969, sensing trouble for the system and 
threats to her own authority, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi first split the Congress Party to consolidate 
her hold over it, then proceeded to centralize power 
in an effort to regain control over the political pro- 











7For a detailed account of this period, see Lloyd L Rudolph 
and Suzanne H. Rudolph, In Pursuit of Lakshimi: The Politi- 
cal Economy of the Indian State (Chicago: Untversity of 
Chicago Press, 1987). 
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cess. By nationalizing commercial banks she 
achieved a degree of financial control for the center 
that her father, Nehru, had not attempted, while she 
personalized power within the Congress by chang- 
ing its institutional character and virtually doing 
away with inner-party democracy. A victory over 
Pakistan in the 1971 war that saw the creation of 
Bangladesh possibly gave her renewed confidence 
in the efficacy of her methods. 

But the eupboria did not last. By 1974, economic 
and social demands had once again reached a 
crescendo. The Navnirman Samiti movement for 
clean politics in Gujarat, Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
similar agitation in Bihar, and a national railway 
strike probably convinced her and her circle of con- 
fidants—which by then included her younger son 
Sanjay—that it was time to act; in June 1975, in the 
wake of an adverse judgment in a high court setting 
aside her election, Gandhi suspended democracy 
and declared a state of emergency. 

The emergency period of 19 months served nei- 
ther to consolidate her power nor to help her efforts 
to install Sanjay as her anointed successor. Sim- 
mering discontent broke out within the Congress, 
where local satraps bristled at their loss of regional 
power and at being dictated to by a brash young 
man. The party disaffection reflected a general dis- 


.content rising within the country, especially in 


north India against Sanjay Gandhi's harsh campaign 


` for forced sterilization in an effort to expedite pop- 


ulation control. Reportedly advised by her intelli- 
gence bureau that she would win a general election 
easily, Indira Gandhi called one in 1977 and was 
roundly defeated by a coalition of opposition par- 
ties known as the first Janata combination, which 
incidentally became the first non-Congress coali- 
tion of forces to rule India. 

In her second reign, which began after the col- 
lapse of the Janata government followed by a gen- 
eral election in 1980, Indira Gandhi resumed her 
efforts to revive a centralized system of administra- 
tion and personalized control of the party. Sanjay 
had died in a plane crash, so this time around she 
began to promote-elder son Rajiv within the party 
structure. She did manage to stabilize the system for 
a while and even introduced some economic 
reforms. But for much of her second reign she was 
caught off guard by a Sikh separatist movement in 
Punjab that eventually led to her assassination in 
1984 at the hands of her own security guards. In 
the sympathy wave that followed her death, Rajiv 
ascended to power in the general election held at 
the end of 1984. He secured a massive majority for 
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the Congress Party—414 seats out of 543 in the 
lower house of parliament—but lost that mandate 
during his five-year term, which began with high 
promise and ended in disappointment, charges of 
corruption against his family, and bickering within 
the party, which then lost the 1989 general election. 
That was probably when the old Congress sys- 
tem ended. It was also a watershed for the political 
elite that had ruled India since 1947. The elite did 
not vanish but the edifice supporting it had begun 
to crumble. Coalitional India began to establish its 
claim in national politics after 1989, which coinci- 
dentally was the time when the centrally planned 
license-permit economic system was challenged by 
a balance of payments crisis. “The coffers are 
empty,” Prime Minister V. P Singh of the Janata Dal 
announced in December 1989 in his first address to 
the nation; by mid-1990, with the Persian Gulf 
region in crisis and oul prices skyrocketing, India’s 
foreign exchange reserves plunged, leaving the gov- 
ernment little option but to approach the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund for help. mF and World Bank 
assistance came but, as it does in such circum- 
stances, it came with conditions that would force 
India to abandon its earlier style of economic man- 
agement and restructure the economy into a mar- 
ket-friendly, outward-looking one. Thus, in a short 
but turbulent period between 1989 and 1990, India 
moved into a new era of politics and economics. 
The rise of coalition politics is an inevitable 
result of the reality of India because it reflects the 
` mosaic of Indian society better than any melting pot 
assumption, such as that of the Hindu nationalist 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BP). With the demise of the 
Congress system, a canopy-like national political 
cover for the whole of India appears unlikely to 
emerge in the near future and, in this sense, almost 
all political parties have become regional parties 
today—including even the BJP, which is seen out- 
side its sphere of influence as a party championing 
the regional aspirations of upper castes in north 
India’s Hindi belt. The BP apparently now appreci- 
ates this as a handicap to its national ambitions. 
This is reflected in its recent short-lived alliance 
with the Bahujan Samaj Party, a party of the 
untouchables, in Uttar Pradesh, to share power in 
an Israeli-style arrangement of alternating chief 
ministers. If such a partnership of upper castes and 
outcastes succeeds in capturing power at the 
national level, which some analysts feel is possible, 
it will still be a coalition of dissimilar groups and 
will not be a revival of any monolithic nationwide 
system. Given India’s reality, perhaps no melting pot 


ideology can achieve undiluted nationwide success 
any longer. 


THE NEW AGENDA 

After losing in 1989 the Congress ascended to 
power once again, in 1991. But it could do so only 
in a coalition with regional parties, having been 
unable to secure a parliamentary majority on its 
own. Rajiv Gandhi’ assassination in the midst of the 
1991 general election campaign at the hands of Sri 
Lankan Tamil terrorists possibly gave the Congress 
a few extra votes from those who feared for the sta- 
bility of the nation. The results brought P V. 
Narasimha Rao to power as prime minister with the 
responsibility of steering the nation’s economy 
through a radical transition. His finance minister, 
Manmohan Singh, did manage to produce a new 
kind of budget in 1991 and worked hard in his first 
three months in power to implement reforms that 
effectively dismantled much of the license-permit raj. 

But the reform process soon slowed, particularly 
after the Congress lost state assembly elections 
along with its reformist nerve in Andhra Pradesh 
and Karnataka in September 1994. Then the Rao- 
led Congress lost the May 1996 general election. 
India has since seen two prime ministers head two 
shaky coalitions dependent on a truncated 
Congress for survival. It remains to be seen whether 
economic reform can be significantly sped up again 
in this era of coalitional demand politics, and 
whether last year's 7 percent growth rate can be sus- 
tained long enough to make a significant difference 
in India’s quality of life; according to the UN Devel- 
opment Program's annual quality of life index, 
India, after decades of command economic and 
political management, still ranks a lowly 135th out 
of 176 countries. 

The quality of life suffered because resource 
management was abysmally inefficient. As Man- 
mohan Singh put it, writing in the August 1, 1997, 
Times of India, “despite frequent increases in tax 
rates and increasing recourse to borrowing to meet 
the minimum essential expenditure, the fiscal 
deficits reached unsustainable levels, and this in 
turn affected the resources for basic social services 
like education and health. Modernization and 
expansion of infrastructure also suffered. Conse- 
quently, deficiencies in human resource develop- 
ment and infrastructural bottlenecks emerged:as 
major constraints on the pace of economic devel- 
opment. In particular, inadequate emphasis on ele- 
mentary education, neglect of the education of the 
girl child and persistent high rates of infant mortal- 


ity prevented the growth of an environment con- 
ducive to a sharp decline in the birth rate.” 

It also was an economic and political environ- 
ment in which institutional functioning declined 
rapidly. To mention just two broad areas of current 
concern. First, the judicial system—which at its 
highest level has shown a welcome activist streak 


lately—is choked with demands it cannot possibly - 


meet with its present resources. According to recent 


estimates, around 30 million cases are awaiting trial , 


in Indian courts; India has one of the worst ratios 
in the world of judges to people, at 10.5 judges per 
million persons (compared with 107 in the United 
Kingdom). Justice in such circumstances can only 
flow fitfully, which makes the delivery of contracts 
and the protection of private property—two 
requirements of a market economy—all the more 
uncertain in a country with a reputation for unpre- 
dictable policy. 

Second, the functioning of parliament and state 
assemblies during the Nehruvian era may have been 
an elegant affair because members were generally 
erudite politicians, lawyers, and nationalist leaders. 
No longer. India’s parliamentarians in the early 
years of independence not only observed decorum, 
they also debated mainly in English because most 
of them came from the same educated class that 
had led the fight for independence. With the 
advance of democracy, India’s parliament and state 
assemblies became increasingly representative of 
the masses. Unfortunately, with a self-absorbed elite 
having failed to set, exemplify, and sustain stan- 
dards in public life in‘a ‘still largely uneducated 
nation, the democratic but disorderly upsurge of 
India’s social and. political reality also meant 
changes in the composition and behavior of leg- 
islative bodies. With a growing criminalization of 
society came the increasing influence of a new 
breed of legislators and politicians. According to 


India’s election commission, 40 members of parlia- . 


ment in New Delhi and around 700 members of 
state assemblies face criminal charges or have been 
convicted of offenses ranging from murder and rape 
to threat and extortion. As India prepared for the 
1996 general election, the chief election commis- 
sioner cautioned of a possible nationwide trend 
most visible at the time in the Uttar Pradesh state 
assembly, with 424 members the nation’s largest, 
where 180 legislators have criminal records. . 

As for English, it is still valued and has even 
trickled down to the middle classes. But compare 
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the acclaim that greeted Nehru’s “tryst with destiny” 
oration of August 15, 1947, with the following 
observation of Mulayam Singh Yadav, India’s 
defense minister, who in many ways epitomizes 
today’s political style. In The Times of India of 
August 30, 1997, Yadav described corrupt Indians: 
“Do you want to know who are these people? It is 
they who speak in English, who abuse in English, 
who drink English liquor and who dance in 
English.” 

He is, of course, more than a bit carried away by 
emotion. Neither the English language nor India’s 
urban-educated elite is to blame for all the evils of 
India today. Development everywhere, even in the 
world’s leading democracies, has been elite-driven 
and elite-led, at least to begin with. The trouble with 
India’s elite was that it simply could not cope with 
the demands of democracy, partly because it 
employed a model of administrative management 
that was colonial-feudal in character—and therefore 
in conflict with mass-participatory democracy—and 
partly because it somehow failed to develop an alter- 
native model giving the highest priority to literacy 
and education and to the development of an open 
market economy that would have expanded the 
scope of participation for India’s masses. The 
English language became a problem because it 
remained a preserve of the elite and became a line 
of separation between the rulers and the people. In 
other democracies, no such sharp linguistic contra- 
diction existed between the elite and the masses. 

India and Indians now have to hope that the 
transition from centralized economics and com- 
mand politics run by a privileged, English-speaking 
elite, into a new and uncertain era of liberalizing, 
decentralizing economics and regional identity 
based coalition politics—more accurately reflecting 
the real India—will be smooth enough for eco- 
nomic growth and the quality of life to rise in a sus- 
tainable manner. Democracy survives, true, but it is 
at its vibrant best during elections. What happens 
between elections—institutional decay, a lack of 
public accountability, deteriorating infrastructure, 
a sharp decline of educational standards and facili- 
ties, a dismal state of sanitation and public health, 
the criminalization of politics, spreading corrup- 
tion, mounting horror stories of collapsing author- 
ity as well as of authority run amok, and a gathering 
crisis of governance—should create far more 
national anxiety than it has so far. The next 50 years 
will be a severe test for India. a 
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An Opportunity for Peace in Kashmir? 


SUMIT GANGULY 


fter a four-year standoff, India and Pakistan 
Az in June 1997 to resume bilateral talks 

with a view toward improving long-strained 
relations. In a significant concession, India agreed 
to place the Kashmir dispute on the negotiating 
table.! Despite India’s seeming willingness to 
address a perennial Pakistani concern, any hopes of 
quick movement on this highly contentious ques- 
tion were soon dashed. In the wake of the talks, the 
Indian foreign secretary, Salman Haider, made it 
clear that while India was prepared to discuss Kash- 
mir, the discussions would have to focus on the 
Pakistani-controlled portions of the disputed terri- 
tory. The Pakistani press greeted Haider's surprise 
announcement.and negotiating stance with under- 
standable dismay. The government's reaction was 
more muted: though expressing disappointment, 
the Pakistani political leadership said that the talks 
would nevertheless continue. 

In late July Indian Prime Minister Inder Gujral, 
in his first official visit'to Jammu and Kashmir, 
offered to hold talks with Kashmir-based insurgents 
and cautioned Indian forces about human rights 
violations. The prime minister also reiterated his 
government's commitment to continue talks with 
_ Pakistan. In September high-level bilateral talks 
` were held, despite a backdrop of escalating violence 
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lKashmir’s status has been disputed since the partition of 
the subcontinent in 1947. The Indian state of Jammu and 
Kashmir is composed of three districts: the Kashmir Valley, 
which is predominantly Mushm; Jammu, which 1s largely 
Hmdu; and Ladakh, which is mostly Buddhist. The Pakistam 
portion of Kashmir 1s composed of the northern terntories 
of Gilgit and Hunza and the nominally independent Azad 
Kashmir (“Free Kashmir”). 
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along the Indian-Pakistani border in Kashmir. 

Regardless of the diplomatic minuet that the two 
sides will no doubt engage in, the prospects for a 
quick resolution of the Kashmir dispute are close to 
nil Domestic politics in both countries and a legacy 
of mutual mistrust will hamper movement toward 
a resolution. Yet a propitious moment may at last 
have arrived for taking incremental steps toward a 
final Kashmir settlement. With a degree of imagi- 
native diplomacy, and despite their decades-old for- 
mal positions, India and Pakistan may finally be 
able to bottle the genie that has tormented their 
relations since they gained independence from 
Britain in 1947. 

Is this optimism unfounded? A number of past 
attempts to settle the dispute through peaceful means 
have been unsuccessful. The two Indo-Pakistani 
wars that were fought over Kashmir (in 1947-1948 
and 1965) also failed to achieve a lasting solution. 
The past is strewn with the detritus of wars and 
failed negotiations. Despite this dismal history, a 
plausible argument can be made that an opportunity 
now exists for a meaningful and viable resolution of 
the Kashmir dispute. Structural conditions at the 
international level and more immediate factors at 
the regional and local levels could finally provide 
enough impetus to reach a settlement. 

At the international level, none of the great pow- 
ers are prepared to expend significant resources. to 
help resolve the Kashmir dispute. The United 
States, which had a pronounced pro-Pakistani bias 
during much of the cold war, has adopted a dispas- 
sionate position on the question, and Russia does 
not have any compelling interest in helping resolve 
the issue. More to the point, India’s relationship 
with Russia lacks the same closeness that’ charac- 
terized the Indo-Soviet nexus. As a consequence, 
India lacks the support of a veto-wielding power to 
protect it from possible international censure on the 
Kashmir issue in the United Nations Security 
Council. 


At the regional level, in spite of concerted sup- 
port for the Kashmiri insurgency since 1989, Pak- 
istan has been unable to loosen India’s grip on the 
territory. Though the uprising has cost more than 
25,000 lives, it now appears to be on the wane. 
India’s strategy of repression followed by national 
and local elections has largely undermined the driv- 
ing forces behind the insurgency. An elected gov- 
ernment is now.in place in Jammu and Kashmir. 
Some guerrilla groups, most notably the Hizb-ul- 
Mujahideen, the Harkat-ul-Ansar, and the Laskar- 
i-Tulba, remain utterly unreconciled to Indian rule. 
Nevertheless, today they do not command the 
degree of support that they did at an earlier stage of 


the insurgency. 


THE ROOTS OF CONFLICT 

What animates this seemingly intractable conflict 
that has been so costly and bloody? The origins of 
the dispute are closely linked to the subcontinent'’s 
British colonial heritage. As the British Labour gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Clement Attlee, bowing 
to the rise of Indian and Pakistani nationalist senti- 
ment, prepared to depart from South Asia after 
World War II, Lord Mountbatten, the last viceroy, 

made a critical pronouncement. He declared that the 
562-odd “princely states,” which were nominally 
independent but recognized the “paramountcy” of 
the British crown, had to join one of the two emer- 
gent states of India or Pakistan. The option of inde- 
pendence was effectively ruled out. The state of 
Jammu and Kashmir posed a particular problem 
because it shared borders with both India and Pak- 
istan, and had a predominantly Muslim population 
but a Hindu monarch, the Maharaja Hari Singh. 

Pakistan's claim to Kashmir was irredentist.? Its 
nationalist leadership in general, and the architect 
of Pakistan, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, in particular, 
had espoused the “two-nation” theory. Jinnah had 
argued that the Hindus and Muslims of the sub- 
continent constituted two distinct, primordial 
“nations.” According to this principle, he had prop- 
agated the idea that the Muslims of South Asia 
deserved a separate homeland. 

In keeping with this belief, Jinnah believed that 
Kashmir should be merged with Pakistan based on 
its demographic composition and geographic con- 
tiguity. India’s: political leadership was, however, 
equally interested in Kashmir’s accession to India. 





2On this point see Sumit Ganguly, The Origins of War in 
South Asia: The Indo-Pakistant Conflicts since 1947, 2d ed. 
(Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1994). 
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Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru and many others 
in the nationalist Congress Party desired Kashmir’s 
merger into India to demonstrate that a Muslim- 
majority state could thrive under the aegis of a sec- 
ular polity. 

To the dismay of both Indians:and Pakistanis, | 
Maharaja Hari Singh harbored visions of indepen- 
dence and proved unwilling to accede to either state. 
As the maharaja vacillated on the question of acces- 
sion, the Pakistani authorities aided a tribal rebellion 
that had broken out in the western reaches of Kash- 
mir. As the rebels approached the capital city of Sri- 
nagar, Singh appealed to India for assistance. India’ 
Nehru agreed to help Singh on two, conditions: 
Kashmir had to accede to India and the accession 
had to receive the imprimatur of Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah, the leader of the Kashmir National Con- 
ference, the largest secular and popular political 
party in Kashmir. Only after these two conditions 
were met did Nehru send troops to Kashmir. The 
introduction of these forces stopped the Pakistani- 
assisted tribal advance but not before the invaders 
had occupied a significant portion of the state. On 
January 1, 1948, on the advice of Lord Mountbatten, 
Prime Minister Nehru referred the case to the UN 
Security Council. A series of UN resolutions designed 
to end the conflict were passed but to little avail. 
Eventually, on January 1, 1949, the two sides agreed 
to a UN-sponsored cease-fire. Over the next 15 years 
the Security Council generated a plethora of pro- 
posals for a negotiated settlement to the dispute, but 
none proved acceptable to the two parties. 


RESORTING TO WAR, AGAIN 

A congeries of international and domestic factors 
prompted the Pakistani military dictatorship of 
General Ayub Khan to try to wrest Kashmir from 
India in the early 1960s. At the international level, - 
the UN had steadily lost interest in the conflict. A 
series of bilateral negotiations held in 1963 under 
Anglo-American pressure ended in stalemate. And 
the Indian defense modernization program in the 
aftermath of the 1962 Sino-Indian border war pro- 
voked Pakistani fears that over the longer haul 
India’s expanded military capabilities would effec- 
tively foreclose any possibility of seizing Kashmir 
by force. “eh 

An incident in the Kashmir Valley was the cata- 
lyst that led Pakistani decision makers to forge a 
strategy to attack, occupy, and seize the territory. In 
December 1963 anti-Indian demonstrations were 
held in Srinagar. The demonstrations stemmed from 
the theft of the moe-e-moqaddas (a hair of the 


a 
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Prophet Mohammed) from the Hazratbal mosque. 
The Pakistani leadership incorrectly construed the 
anti-Indian tone of the demonstrations as a mani- 
festation of widespread pro-Pakistani sentiment. 
Their attack proved to be a complete failure. Local 
Kashmiris turned the Pakistani infiltrators in to the 
authorities and the Indian army promptly moved to 
seal the border. Full-scale war erupted on Septem- 
ber 1, 1965, but a Security Council resolution 
brought the fighting to a close later that month. 
American unwillingness to mediate enabled the 
Soviet Union to enter the breach. Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev negotiated a postwar settlement 
enjoining the two parties to return to the status quo 
ante. The Pakistani leadership nevertheless 
remained committed to its claim on Kashmir. 

In 1971, India and Pakistan again went to war. 
On this occasion, however, Kashmir was not the 
focal point of the dispute. Internal developments 
within Pakistan and the violent repres- 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and her son and suc- 
cessor, Rajiv Gandhi, to pander to the Hindu major- 
ity. India’s continued commitment to Kashmir’s 
status in the Indian union stemmed more from the 
imperatives of statecraft than from adherence to a 
normative principle. 

The abrupt rise of a violent, secessionist, eth- 
noreligious movement in Kashmir in 1989 can be 
traced to the related processes of political mobi- 
lization and institutional decay in India. India’s 
investments in literacy, higher education, and mass 
media in Kashmir had led to a dramatic transfor- 
mation of the political consciousness of the elec- 
torate. For example, the overall literacy rate in 
Jammu and Kashmir grew from 17 percent in 1961 
to 36 percent in 1981. Overall college enrollment 
expanded from 2,779 people in 1950-1951 to 
34,000 in 1992-1993. Finally, in 1965 a mere 46 
newspapers were published in the state; by 1984 

the number had climbed to 203. 





sion of Bengali demands for autonomy 


This growth in educational standards 


in East Pakistan had culminated in the The tortured and media exposure contributed to 
emergence of a secessionist movement history of the heightened political awareness and led to 
in East Pakistan. Pakistan’s continued icbtniecheniie increased demands for political partici- 
repression resulted inthe mass exodus p pation by a new generation of Kashmiris. 
of refugees into India. Faced with this virtually precludes Parlier generations, though discontented 
extraordinary burden and little tangible a prompt with various aspects of misrule, mounted 
support from the international commu- settlement. only sporadic challenges. They lacked 


nity, Indian leaders decided that it would 
be cheaper to resort to war than absorb 
the refugees into India. India emerged as the clear- 
cut victor in this war. In the aftermath of the con- 
flict, Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
Pakistani President Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto reached a 
settlement in the town of Simla. Under the terms 
of the Simla Accord, the UN Cease-Fire Line in 
Kashmir was converted into the Line of Actual 
Control (Loc). Both sides agreed not to use force to 
settle the Kashmir dispute. 

The breakup of Pakistan in 1971 dealt a fatal 
blow to Jinnah’s “two-nation” principle. The lin- 
guistic solidarity of the Bengalis of East Pakistan 
had proved more powerful than the bonds of Islam. 
With Indian assistance, the new state of Bangladesh 
was created. Consequently, the irredentist basis of 
Pakistan's claim to Kashmir suffered a critical set- 
back, although its rhetoric and commitment 
remained intact. 


A NEW LEVEL OF CONFLICT EMERGES 
In the 1980s, the secular features of the Indian 
state eroded. The exigencies of electoral politics led 





the political consciousness and the req- 
uisite organizational skills to launch a 
full-scale movement designed to undermine the 
established political order. Furthermore, as political 
consciousness and, concomitantly, an increased drive 
for participation, grew in Kashmiz, the central gov- 
ernment in New Delhi initially attempted to address 
these aspirations. Specifically, following the release 
of the former chief minister of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdullah, in 1974 after a long period of 
incarceration, he and Indira Gandhi reached an 
agreement under which he would be returned to the 
chief ministership. In exchange, Abdullah agreed to 
work within the framework of the Indian constitu- 
tion and uphold India’s territorial integrity. 

In 1977 Sheikh Abdullah and the National Con- 
ference won an overwhelming victory in the Kash- 
mir state assembly elections. According to all 
observers, this election was free from the political 
chicanery that had long characterized electoral pol- 
itics in Kashmir. The sheikh's return to office was 
cut short by his death in 1982; his hand-picked 
successor, son Farooq, a physician with little or no 
political experience, took over. Despite his inexpe- 
rience, as the inheritor of the sheikh’s mantle 


Farooq managed easily to win a wide mandate in 
the state assembly elections of 1983. This election, 
too, was largely free of charges of coercion and voter 
intimidation. 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's decision to dis- 
miss Farooq’ regime on specious grounds in 1984 
proved to be a catalytic event for political develop- 
ments in Kashmir. The dismissal was a crass 
attempt to obtain a toehold for the national 
Congress Party in Kashmir. Within two years Rajiv 
Gandhi, Indira’s son and political successor, 
brought Farooq back as chief minister. Farooq’ dis- 
missal and subsequent alliance with Rajiv and the 
Congress dramatically undermined his standing in 
Kashmir. The Congress—National Conference 
alliance jointly contested the state assembly elec- 
tions of 1987. Widespread electoral malfeasance 
characterized this election, effectively denying the 
expression of popular discontent through institu- 
tional channels. Younger Kashmiris, embittered by 
the undermining of democratic institutions, came 
to the ineluctable conclusion that the government 
in New Delhi was unprepared to extend the same 
rights to Kashmiri Muslims that other Indians 
enjoyed in most parts of the country. With no other 
avenue for the articulation of their grievances, sig- 
nificant numbers of disaffected young Kashmiris 
organized a violent ethnoreligious movement. 

Sensing an opportunity to undermine India’s 
hold on Kashmir, Pakistan’s political and military 
leadership decided to fuel the existing discontent 
through propaganda and material support. It is 
clear that Pakistan's involvement in Kashmir was 
opportunistic and not the source of the insurgency. 
Nevertheless, Pakistani training, weaponry, and 
sanctuaries provided considerable succor to the 
insurgents. 

The Indian state's initial response to the insur- 
gency, pursued by the New Delhi-appointed gover- 
nor, Jagmohan Malhotra, was ham-fisted and 
counterproductive. Far from curbing the insur- 
gency, it inflamed passions further and resulted in 
extensive human rights violations as poorly trained 
and ill-equipped soldiers panicked or used inordi- 
nate force (there have also been allegations of tor- 
ture). In May 1991 Jagmohan was replaced by 
Girish Saxena, the former head of the Research and 
Analysis Wing, India’s counterintelligence service. 
Saxena, with considerable experience in counterin- 
surgency operations, pursued a more calibrated 
strategy that sowed discord among the insurgents. 

Saxena was replaced in 1993 by General Krishna 
Rao, a former chief of the Indian army, but the gov- 
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ernment’ tactics remained similar. By early 1996, 
despite a number of tragic incidents, including the 
destruction of a fourteenth-century shrine in May 
1995, the Indian counterinsurgency strategy was 
yielding the desired results. The constant harrying 
of the rebels had left them in disarray. Long-stand- 
ing tensions among some of the principal insurgent 
groups, most notably the Jammu and Kashmir Lib- 
eration Front and the Hizb-ul-Mujahideen, had 
come out in the open, certain insurgent groups had 
been co-opted, and a degree of war weariness was 
settling into the local population. Sensing an oppor- 
tunity to restore a modicum of legitimacy to its writ 
in Kashmir, the government in New Delhi decided 
to hold elections in conjunction with India’s 
eleventh general election in May 1996. This elec- 
toral effort proved to be stillborn. In an attempt to 
ensure a significant turnout, the security forces 
goaded voters to show up at the polls. Most 
observers called into question the results. 

The newly elected Indian national coalition gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister H. D. Deve Gowda was 
quick to realize the folly of the earlier electoral 
effort. In September 1996, assembly elections were 
held in Kashmir. These elections, apart from minor 
incidents of fraud, were indubitably fair. The vari- 
ous insurgent groups did attempt to disrupt the vot- 
ing but to little avail. The only other discordant 
note was struck by the All Party Hurriyat Confer- 
ence (APHC), an agglomeration of Kashmiri politi- 
cal parties and activists opposed to Indian control 
of Kashmir, which boycotted the elections. 


SETTLING THE DISPUTE 

The tortured history of the Kashmir dispute virtu- 
ally precludes a prompt settlement. Despite the cur- 
rent atmosphere of bonhomie in New Delhi and 
Islamabad, significant impediments to a resolution 
remain. In India, the coalition government of Prime 
Minister Gujral depends on the Congress’ parlia- 
mentary support. It is unclear whether a future 
regime, especially one dominated by the jingoistic 
Bharatiya Janata Party, will continue the policies that 
the present regime has initiated. In Pakistan, seg- 
ments of the military still harbor a sense of implacable 
hostility toward India. These factions would prefer to 
pin India down indefinitely in Kashmir rather than 
settle the dispute and improve relations. These 
impediments notwithstanding, the relative isolation 
of both states in the international system, the marked 
weakening of the insurgency, and the renewed will- 
ingness of the present political establishments in both 
states to start negotiations augur well for the future. 
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What are the contours of a potential settlement? 
No resolution can entirely accommodate the diver- 
gent positions of the three key protagonists, namely 
the Kashmiri insurgents and the Indian and Pak- 
istani governments. All sides will have to make con- 
cessions if this dispute is to be settled without 
further violence. 

Contrary to popular assertions, there is no uni- 
fied Kashmiri opinion about the terms of a possi- 
ble settlement. The insurgents are deeply divided, 
the APHCS seeming unity is tenuous, and the inhab- 
itants of Jammu and Ladakh have little in common 
with the inhabitants of the Kashmir Valley. Never- 
theless, since most of the disaffected population 
does live in the valley, some effort has to be made 
to assuage its discontent and sense of alienation. To 
this end, any government in India will have to 
restore popular faith in a variety of local political 
institutions and processes. Strategies for achieving 
this might include aggressively recruiting Kashmiri 
Muslims for positions in the state bureaucracy, 
restoring the local judiciary’s independence, rein- 


ing in the paramilitary forces, and punishing those 
members of the security forces involved in human 
rights violations. Also, the regime in Kashmir needs 
to carefully and adroitly seek to bring the APHc into 
the political fold. In the interest of bringing a 
degree of normalcy to political and civic life in 
Kashmir, the National Conference should seriously 
entertain some power-sharing arrangement with 
the APHC. 

At the national level, New Delhi must move 
toward restoring Kashmir’s compromised autonomy. 
Finally, at the bilateral level, India should reiterate 
its offer to Pakistan to accept the Loc in Kashmir as 
an international border and permanently renounce 
its claim to the Pakistani-controlled portions of the 
territory. Pakistan, in turn, must abandon its 
quixotic quest to wrest Kashmir from India and 
instead focus on addressing its myriad domestic 
problems. As the two nations enter their sixth 
decade of independence, it is time indeed to close 
a tragic chapter that has bedeviled their relations 
from the very outset. | 
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“Successive deei governments have advanced the military% interests in the 
belief that the military establishment holds the ultimate political veto. . .. 

- .[U]nless the. political leadership realizes that its very survival lies in collabora- 
_ tive efforts to consolidate a representative, pluralistic, and participatory system 
. _ strong enough to withstand military pene, democracy in Pakistan will 
` remain vulnerable.” i 





Pakistan at Fifty: A Tenuous Democracy 
SAMINA AHMED 


\ Ñ Jhen Pakistan gained independence after flict and lawlessness would rise; only 5 percent were 
the dismemberment of the British Indian optimistic that Pakistan would even survive. 

empire in 1947, the people of the newly As public confidence in the state and its institu- 
independent state were hopeful that their own tions has declined, elements of Pakistan's opinion- 
country would give them the rights and freedoms making elite have begun to question the democratic 
denied by a colonial order. For most of Pakistan's system, claiming that an ineffective and irresponsi- 
history, however, the rights of the people have been ble elected leadership cannot achieve political sta- 
usurped by authoritarian rulers. Although Pakistan bility and economic growth. Pakistan's political 
at 50 does have all the trappings of a democratic history, however, reveals that authoritarian state 
regime—an elected government, functioning repre- structures, weak democratic institutions, and the 


sentative institutions, and a formal adherence to absence of democratic values and norms have all 
constitutional rule—democratic norms and gover- contributed to the crisis of the state after 50 years 
nance continue to elude a weak and fragile state. of existence. 


Not only is the legitimacy of state institutions con- 
tested, but linguistic, regional, ethnic, and sectarian MILITARY-GUIDED DEMOCRACY 


divisions threaten Pakistan's fragile national cohe- In its first decade, Pakistan was ostensibly a 
sion. Moreover, with the economy in shambles, the democratic state. Yet none of the preconditions for 
managers of the state have proved themselves inca- a democratic order existed. There was no elected 


pable of providing a better life for Pakistan's citizens. leadership or representative political institutions. 
Democracy was formally restored in 1988 after The absence of democratic values and institutions 
more than a decade of military rule that had seen was partly the legacy of Pakistan's birth. Political 
state policies fuel ethnoregional and sectarian ten- institutions in the former colonial state were weak, 
sions and widen economic disparities. Nine years while its state apparatus was overdeveloped. More- 
later, Pakistan's political leaders and parties have over, the Muslim League leadership that had spear- 
failed to establish a stable democratic order. Eco- headed the struggle to form the Muslim-majority 
nomic stagnation and underdevelopment, political state lacked mass support in the areas that now con- 
infighting, corruption, and ineptitude have led to stituted Pakistan. Since the political leadership was 
widespread popular disillusionment and even incapable of or uninterested in attaining popular 
despair. A public opinion poll published by The support, it soon became dependent on the civil and 
News (Islamabad) in September 1997 found that a military bureaucracies to retain power and suppress 
vast majority of respondents believed sectarian con- domestic dissent. 
The inherited state apparatus at first propped up 
SAMINA AHMEDS recent writings include “The Military and Eth- the political leadership and then supplanted it. As 
nic Politics,” in Charles H Kennedy and Rasul B. Rats, eds., a result, during the so-called parliamentary period 
Pakistan 1995 (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1995) and “Pakistan: between 1947 and 1958, there were no elected par- 


The Crisis Within,” in Mutiah Alagappa, ed., Asian Security . 
Practice: Material and Ideational (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford liaments, and governments were formed and dis- 


Untversity Press, forthcoming). missed by the civil bureaucracy with the military’s 
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support. When General Ayub Khan decided in 1958 
to oust the nominal political leadership, a period of 
direct military rule followed in which no political 
dissent was allowed and any pretense of represen- 
tative rule was discarded. 

Internal tensions and popular demands for 
democracy resulted in Ayub’ replacement in 1969 
by General Yahya Khan, who held Pakistan's first 
general elections. The results of the 1970 elections, 
in which the Awami League, an East Pakistani 
opposition party, emerged victorious, were rejected 
by the West Pakistan—based Punjabi-Pakhtun dom- 
inated military; civil war, Indian military interven- 
tion, and the breakaway of East Pakistan soon 
followed. 

After its defeat in the 1971 Indo-Pakistani war 
and East Pakistan’s secession and recognition as the 
independent state of Bangladesh, the military with- 
drew to the background, transferring power to Zul- 
figar Ali Bhutto, the head of the Pakistan 
People’s Party (Prr), which had won a 





was not allowed to form a government until it had 
consented to a power-sharing agreement that 
ensured that the armed forces’ institutional interests 
and the military’s formulation of sensitive internal 
and external policies would not be challenged. Thus 
the first Benazir Bhutto government and all those 
that have followed have relinquished some of their 
authority in return for military support. 

Whenever a government has attempted to chal- - 
lenge the military's dictates, it has been removed. 
Thus governments may have been formed by the will 
of the people, but the popular mandate has not been 
respected. No elected government has survived a full 
term, and even the electoral process has been tam- 
pered with. In 1990, for example, Prime Minister 
Benazir Bhutto’s two-year-old PPP government was 
removed by the president at the military’ behest, and 
the elections later that year resulting in the victory of 
Nawaz Sharif’s Islamic Democratic Alliance (iDA) 
were rigged. In 1993, the military’ displea- 
sure with Sharif led to his removal. Benazir 


majority of seats in West Pakistan in the Whenevera Bhutto was again elected prime minister, 
1970 election. Authoritarian rule was and the military was, once again, instru- 
replaced by a democratic order of sorts, government mental in dismissing her government in 
but this new dispensation contained its has attempted 1996. February 1997 saw Sharif, now head 
own contradictions. Although Bhutto had to challenge of the Pakistan Muslim League-Nawaz 
a significant base of popular support, he the milita rs (PML-N), elected prime minister again. The 
was unable to challenge the military's dom- : ; militarys constant interventions have led to 
Har dictates, it has i i 

ce. Moreover, encroachments on a progressive weakening of democratic 

been removed. 


provincial autonomy and Bhutto's disre- 
gard of democratic norms weakened his 
governments legitimacy. His growing 
dependence on the military to forcibly suppress 
political dissent spelled the end of a brief demo- 
cratic episode. Following allegations of rigging the 
1977 elections, the Bhutto government was dis- 
missed and martial law imposed. 

During the next 11 years, General Zia ul-Haq’s 
military regime discarded democracy. Dissent was 
forcibly repressed and political parties were banned. 
Since popular legitimacy eluded the military 
regime, Zia tried to consolidate its domestic hold by 
co-opting a section of the political leadership, 
appointing a nominated parliament and prime min- 
ister. When Zia died in a plane crash in 1988, the 
military high command decided, once again, to 
direct affairs from behind the scenes, ostensibly 
restoring democracy. 

The military’s refusal to accept civilian supremacy 
has distorted and diluted the democratic character 
of the political order in place since 1988. For exam- 
ple, after the prr’s victory under Benazir Bhutto— 
the daughter of Zulfiqar—in the 1988 elections, it 


institutions, creating doubts about the 
democratic character of Pakistan’s current 


political dispensation. 


DisTORTED DEMOCRACY 

Long years of authoritarian rule have left the 
political leadership unable to work collectively to 
strengthen and maintain democratic institutions and 
values. For example, since it came to power this 
February, Sharif’s Muslim League has used its over- 
whelming majority in parliament to push through 
successive amendments that have distorted the spirit 
of the 1973 constitution. This behavior mirrors that 
of the governments predecessors, since most Pak- 
istani governments have disregarded constitutional 
governance and norms. Pakistan’s founding fathers 
did not even feel the need for a constitution; the first 
was drafted as late as 1956 by Iskader Mirza, an 
unelected president who represented the interests of 
the dominant ctvil-military bureaucracies. The dec- 
laration of martial law in 1958 led to the abrogation 
of this document. In 1962 the military regime pro- 
mulgated its own constitution, which had as little 
legitimacy as its authors. 


Both the 1956 and 1962 constitutions created 
highly centralized state structures dominated by a 
strong executive. Nominal legislatures and state 
intolerance of political dissent retarded the growth 
of a political party system and perpetuated patron- 
client relationships. The judiciary, lacking inde- 
pendence and autonomy, was unable to provide 
justice; thus the rule of law was undermined. 

Following Pakistan’s breakup in 1971 and the 
withdrawal of direct military rule, the political lead- 
ership, headed by Zulfiqar Bhutto’s ppp government, 
drafted the 1973 constitution. This document cre- 
ated a parliamentary democracy based on a federal 
structure, the separation of the three branches of 
government, and the provision of fundamental 
rights to citizens. While Bhutto’s authoritarian style 
subsequently undermined the fundamental rights 
guaranteed by the constitution, the existence of a 
constitutional doctrine formally defining govern- 
mental limits and responsibilities did reinforce 
democratic norms, including the rule of law. 

The 1973 constitution was, however, distorted in 
spirit and form by Zia ul-Haq’ attempt to gain legit- 
imacy and suppress dissent and democratic aspira- 
tions. While the constitution was not abrogated, a 
1985 amendment providing constitutional cover to 
all acts and ordinances of martial law changed its 
character. Thus Islamic legislation discriminating 
against women and minorities became a part of the 
constitution, directly contradicting the doctrine of 
fundamental rights. The military regime's political 
preferences were also constitutionally enshrined. 
Parliamentary democracy was weakened by Article 
52, which gave an indirectly elected president—a 
position held by Zia himself—the power to dismiss 
a representative prime minister and national and 
provincial legislatures. 

The distorted constitutional framework inherited 
by elected governments after the restoration of 
democracy in 1988 prevented the consolidation of 
democratic institutions and norms. Since the long 
period of authoritarian rule had also deeply polar- 
ized the body politic, the Pakistani political leader- 
ship failed to join hands to remove the 1985 
amendment. When in power, the two major politi- 
cal parties, the ppp and the Muslim League, have 
supported the abrogation of the 1985 amendment; 
when in opposition, they have advocated keeping 
the amendment, since it is seen as a device to dis- 
miss the government of their political opponent. 
With the assistance of willing political partners, 
successive military chiefs have used the 1985 
amendment to remove elected governments, 
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manipulating democratic politics and the direction 
of political development. 

The military has long been deeply hostile to the 
PPP, which had been the mainstay of organized 
political opposition during the Zia years. In a mili- 
tary-directed “constitutional coup,” the president 
dismissed the ppp government of Benazir Bhutto in 
1990, using his powers under the 1985 amend- 
ment. When Bhuttos successor and the military's 
chosen civilian partner, Prime Minister Sharif, 
attempted to assert his authority, he too was 
removed by the president at the military's instiga- 
tion using Article 52 in 1993. A temporary alliance 
with the military high command brought Bhutto 
back to power but not for a full term since she was, 
as noted earlier, once again removed by the presi- 
dent at the military's bidding in 1996. 

Not surprisingly, the top priority of the current 
Sharif government is survival. Using its over- 
whelming majority in parliament, the government 
has pushed through successive constitutional 
amendments to strengthen its position. This April, 
with the support of the ppp opposition, the ruling 
party passed the thirteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution, depriving the president of his powers to 
dismiss assemblies and sack governments. While 
the passage of this amendment has received strong 
domestic support, the July 1997 fourteenth amend- 
ment—an antidefection bill—has been strongly 
criticized. 

Dissension within the ruling party’s ranks 
prompted Sharif to push through the fourteenth . 
amendment, by which a parliamentarian can lose 
his or her seat if he or she breaches party discipline, 
votes against the party line, or abstains from voting 
in a manner that violates party policy. No judicial 
recourse will be available to a legislator declared a 
defector by a party’s disciplinary committee. 

The fourteenth amendment has led to concerns 
that members of parliament will be held hostage by 
their party leadership, unable to voice dissenting 
opinions or vote their conscience. This emascula- 
tion bodes ill for democratic politics, especially in 
view of the Muslim League’s majority and a weak 
and ineffective parliamentary opposition. 


RELYING ON THE JUDICIARY 

While the legislature has become increasingly 
subservient to the executive, democracy has been 
strengthened by an assertive judiciary. In the past, 
especially during periods of direct military rule, the 
judgments of superior courts had undermined 
democratic norms by condoning authoritarian 
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intervention. Since the restoration of democracy, 
some judgments of the superior judiciary, such as 
its decision to uphold the dismissals of ppp govern- 
ments in 1990 and 1996, have been internally 
queried; moreover, the judiciary rejected the presi- 
dent’ dismissal of Sharif’s Muslim League adminis- 
tration in 1993, which led to the restoration of the 
Muslim League government. (The military high 
command, however, then forced the prime minis- 
ter and president to resign, which led to the gov- 
ernment’ dissolution.) 

At the same time, the judiciary has aggressively 
asserted its constitutional role, upholding the rule 
of law and reinforcing democratic norms. Superior 
court rulings and findings have condemned trans- 
gressions by state institutions of the fundamental 
rights of citizens. Judges on the panel examining 
the circumstances behind the killing of Murtaza 
Bhutto, Benazir Bhutto's brother, for example, held 
police and state agencies responsible for acts of pre- 
meditated violence. 

The superior judiciary has also taken govern- 
ments to task for resorting to coercive measures to 
stem ethnic and sectarian conflict. The supreme 
court upheld the dismissal of the Bhutto govern- 
ment in 1996 partly on the grounds that it had 
allowed human rights violations and “extrajudicial” 
killings in Sindh province. In July 1997, the chief 
justice of the supreme court took suo moto action 
on “indiscriminate killings,” crime, and violence in 
Karachi, the capital of Sindh. The hearings are 
under way. 

Nor is the judiciary prepared to accept executive 
interference with its independence. Thus another 
judicial justification for the dismissal of the Bhutto 
government was its contempt for the superior judi- 
ciary and political interference in judicial appoint- 
ments. Just as the assertiveness of the judiciary led 
to a clash between the two branches of government 
in 1996, there are indications of growing tensions 
between the superior judiciary and the Sharif gov- 
ernment. 

Reacting negatively to judicial assertiveness, 
including the examination of ethnic management 
policies in Sindh, the Sharif administration has 
begun to challenge the judiciary’s autonomy. In 
September the government initially decided 
(though it later reversed itself) to reduce the num- 
ber of supreme court judges in an attempt to cir- 
cumvent the chief justices recommended 
promotions to the bench. Despite warnings from 
the bench that executive interference will under- 
mine democratic governance, Sharif has declared 


that the parliament, in which the ruling party has a 
large majority, will exercise its constitutional pow- 
ers to determine the size of the supreme court. 
This confrontation between two key institutions 
of a fragile democratic order bodes ill for political 
stability. The removal of yet another elected gov- 
ernment, no matter how inept, would likely desta- 
bilize democracy. Judicial assertiveness in 
upholding the rule of law and fundamental human 
rights will promote and maintain democratic 
norms, but only if democratic governance survives 


and is strengthened. 


INTERNAL SCHISMS 

Ethnic and sectarian violence poses a far greater 
threat to the Sharif government than judicial disap- 
proval since it has rendered elected governments 
vulnerable to authoritarian intervention. The break- 
down of law and order in Sindh—especially ethnic 
violence in the provinces urban used by 
the military as a justification for dismissing the PPP 
governments in 1990 and 1996. Proponents of 
authoritarian rule claim that the failure of elected 
representatives to subdue substate extremism 
proves the ineffectiveness and inadequacy of demo- 
cratic politics in Pakistan. 

But Pakistan's political history reveals that eth- 
nic divisions and sectarian tensions are directly 
related to the absence of representative rule and 
democratic norms. Successive regimes have failed 
to provide institutionalized mechanisms to accom- 
modate ethnic and regional demands in a pluralis- 
tic society, transforming the internal competition 
for political power and socioeconomic benefits into 
conflict between substate actors. 

In pre-1971 united Pakistan, political and eco- 
nomic power was monopolized by a predominantly 
West Pakistan—based, and mainly Punjabi, civil and 
military bureaucracy that operated through highly 
centralized state structures; this resulted in 
widespread alienation among the Bengalis of East 
Pakistan. Since Bengalis constituted over 54 percent 
of the population, the predominantly Punjabi, polit- 
ically dominant military saw democratic institu- 
tions as a threat to its interests. Even in West 
Pakistan, ethnic grievances mounted as the Sindhi, 
Baluch, and (to a lesser extent) the Pakhtun popu- 
lations were deprived of representative and partici- 
patory avenues for articulating grievances and 
voicing demands. (In 1971, the Yahya regimes 
refusal to transfer power to the East Pakistan—based 
Awami League resulted in the bloody civil war and 
the breakup of Pakistan.) 





In present-day Pakistan, Punjabis form a major- 
ity of the population and continue to dominate the 
military and civil bureaucracy. Only superficial 
attempts have been made to provide adequate rep- 
resentation to ethnic minorities such as the Sindhis 
and the Baluch. The 1973 constitution did address 
some ethnoregional demands by creating a federal 
framework, but it has failed to accommodate 
regional demands for greater autonomy and control 
over provincial resources. As ethnic grievances have 
increased, authoritarian rulers, apparently having 
learned little from the East Pakistan experience, 
have relied on coercion to suppress regional and eth- 
nic demands. Even when elected governments have 
been in power, the military has retained control over 
sensitive policy areas, including ethnic relations. Its 
dependence on ethnic manipulation, divide-and- 
Tule strategies, and the use of force have exacerbated 
internal divisions. 

In Sindh, for example, the Zia regime 
considered the Sindhis a threat since 
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the MQM, which created a splinter group called the 
MQM-Haqiqi, contributed to ongoing Muhajir 
infighting that has claimed more than 400 lives in 
the first six months of 1997 alone. 

Thus elected governments have been dismissed 
for their failure to maintain law and order in Sindh, 
but democratic governance and democratic politics 
themselves have been the victims of the military’s 
interventionist policies. Electoral alliances in the 
Sindh provincial government and in the federal 
government, such as the coalition between the first 
PPP government and the MQM, have failed because 
of direct intervention on the part of the military. In 
1997, Sindh is once again ruled by a precariously 
balanced alliance, this time between the Muslim 
League and the MQM. As Muhajir infighting engulfs 
Karachi, MQM leader Altaf believes that the MQM's 
branch of the Muslim League is incapable or 
unwilling to address its concerns, including the 
alleged support extended by military- 
dominated intelligence agencies to its 
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for example, over-represented in the 
civil bureaucracy and provided prefer- 
ential access to economic resources. During the 
administration of Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto—himself a 


Sindhi—attempts to redress the grievances of the . 


Sindhis caused Muhajir estrangement, manifested 
in language riots. Under Zias military rule, when 
Sindhi alienation was at its height, Sindhi-Muhajir 
relations deteriorated even further as the Muhajirs 
sided with the military regime. Following the for- 
mation of Altaf Hussain'’s Muhajir Qaumi Move- 
ment (MQM) in 1986, Sindhi-Muhajir tensions 
resulted in periodic outbreaks of violence. 

During the first terms of the PPP and PML-N gov- 
ernments, the military continued to dictate ethnic 
policy in Sindh, based on a combination of coercion 
and co-optation. When ethnic violence increased, 
especially in Sindh’ capital, Karachi (Pakistan’ only 
port and main industrial and commercial center), 
the military conducted operations, first against the 
Sindhis, and then against an increasingly assertive 
Muhajir leadership. The military-sponsored split of 





throughout Pakistan’ history, commu- 
nal violence has become endemic since 
the 1980s, when the Zia dictatorship used religion 
to legitimize military rule, patronizing selected 
Sunni religious groups who were then pitted against 
the regime's political opponents. The confrontation 
with state-sponsored Sunni religious extremists 
resulted in a Shiite backlash and the formation of 
Shiite armed factions. After the restoration of 
democracy, successive governments have tried to 
contain sectarian violence with little success, since 
groups across the sectarian divide are well armed 
and motivated. 

The situation is complicated by the links 
between Pakistan's internal and external security 
dilemmas. Ethnic and sectarian groups have easy 
access to sophisticated arms, a direct result of Pak- 
istan’s involvement in neighboring Afghanistan's 
civil war (yet another legacy of the Zia era). Cross- 
border traffic in narcotics also provides funds for 
extremists and has promoted the criminalization of 
Pakistani politics. A speedy resolution of the Afghan 
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crisis and a strict policy of nonintervention would 
clearly help elected governments buttress internal 
stability. The military, however, continues to dictate 
policy toward Afghanistan. 

The Sharif administrations proposed remedy, the 
Anti-Terrorist Act of August 1997, is unlikely to 
help the government contain ethnic and sectarian 
violence, and may have grave implications for 
democracy. The act gives the military and civilian 
law-enforcement agencies unprecedented powers to 
search and enter or arrest without a warrant and to 
use force against “suspected” perpetrators of vio- 
lence. It also waives the constitutional bar against 
self-incrimination. No legal action can be taken 
against any person for any act committed in good 
faith under the antiterrorist law. Special courts deal- 
ing with criminals charged under the act must dis- 
pose of cases within seven days, and appeals can be 
lodged only in a specially constituted appellate tri- 
bunal, which again must give its judgment within 
a week. 

The act has been severely criticized by the polit- 
ical opposition, lawyers, and: human rights activists, 
who fear that granting extraordinary powers to the 
police, paramilitary forces, and the military will 
undermine fundamental human rights guaranteed 
by the constitution and turn Pakistan into a police 
state. The political legitimacy of the ruling Muslim 
League is likely to erode as the antidemocratic pro- 
visions of the act are applied. And it will not bring 
an end to sectarian and ethnic strife, which depends 
on the government’ political resolve to address 
internal grievances and uphold the rule of law. 


QUESTIONING DEMOCRACY 

A shift from democracy to authoritarianism is 
unlikely to occur in the immediate future due to a 
number of internal and external imperatives. In the 
external sphere, the military establishment is aware 
of the changes in the international environment. 
With the end of the cold war and the decline in 
Pakistan's strategic utility, its main allies, such as the 
United States, will not approve of a reimposition of 
military rule, and major aid donors such as Japan 
could withdraw badly needed assistance and invest- 
ment. 

Internal factors will, however, play a more sig- 
nificant role in preventing direct military rule. The 
military’s ostensible support for democracy has 
helped democratic governance regain some of its 
lost legitimacy, and Pakistans circumscribed democ- 
racy has helped strengthen civil society; democratic 
norms are gradually taking root. In the past nine 


years a fiercely independent press has critically 
monitored the government's actions, promoting 
public awareness of democratic values and the dan- 
gers posed to civil society by authoritarianism. 
Human rights groups such as the Human Rights 
Commission of Pakistan are playing a crucial role 
in assisting the democratic process, as are several 
professional organizations, including those repre- 
senting lawyers, women, and minorities. 

Any attempt to remove the formal infrastructure 
of representative government is likely to be strongly 
resisted. Even the judiciary, which in the past 
accepted the executive's bidding, is unlikely to con- 
done such a change. Yet the present political orders 
built-in distortions could prevent the consolidation 
of democratic institutions and norms. The growth 
of political consciousness among the Pakistani pub- 
lic is not paralleled by a commitment of its elite to 
democratic ideals. Thus a deeply polarized political 
leadership has become more committed to sustain- 
ing or attaining power, even at the cost of sacrific- 
ing democratization. 

Successive elected governments have advanced 
the military's interests in the belief that the military 
establishment holds the ultimate political veto. In 
the 1997-1998 budget, for example, social spend- 
ing has been cut while defense expenditures have 
increased and formally constitute 26 percent of the 
budget. At the same time, substate violence contin- 
ues to threaten the security of Pakistan’ citizens but 
there is little awareness in the political leadership 
of the urgent need to find sustainable solutions 
based on accommodation and bargaining as well as 
strict adherence to the rule of law. 

The political leadership’ lack of commitment to 
democratic politics is demonstrated by the Sharif 
administration’ deeply flawed policy of ehtesab,or 
accountability, which is intended to end political 
corruption but is unmistakably partisan in nature, 
selectively targeting political opponents with little 
regard for legal due process. For her part, the main 
opposition leader, former Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto, has called for the dismissal of the elected: 
leadership and the formation of a “national” gov- 
ernment in which the bureaucracy, the armed 
forces, and the intelligence agencies are given rep- 
resentation. Sharif claims that “We have democracy 
and we should be thinking of strengthening” it; but 
unless the political leadership realizes that its very 
survival lies in collaborative efforts to consolidate a 
representative, pluralistic, and participatory system 


. strong enough to withstand military intervention, ; 


democracy in Pakistan will remain vulnerable. W 
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risk. In the words of Japanese diplomat 

Okamoto Yukio, “We have a security alliance 
that works fine in peace but which will fail the most 
likely tests of war.” 

If the United States becomes embroiled in a mil- 
itary clash in Asia—other than repelling an attack 
on Japan—Tokyo may well do nothing, or do too 
little, too late. The public backlash in the United 
States would destroy the alliance. And Japan would 
be forced to chart an independent course through 
the murky security waters of North Asia. 

The alliance weathered the tests of the cold war 
for 40 years. Now the cold war is over, yet the 
alliance has not adapted to changed circumstances. 
Japans self-imposed limits on the use of force other 
than in the defense of the Japanese homeland have 
kept its Self-Defense Forces (spr) and the United 
~ States military at arm's length. Cautious bureaucrats 
and risk-averse politicians in Tokyo have imposed 
a host of limitations on Japan’s ability to support the 
American military beyond a narrow range of peace- 
time supply missions. As a result, the spr remains 
“planned out” of the United States Defense Depart- 
ments preparations for dealing with a wide range 
of Asian security problems. 

If, as some Japanese critics have charged, this is 
not really an alliance at all but rather a patron-client 
relationship, then it is a peculiar relationship, one 
in which the patron commits to the defense of the 
client and the client commits to little in return. To 
paper over this asymmetry, the benefits of the 
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alliance have been undersold to the Japanese pub- 
lic and oversold to the American public. But the 
current review of the United States—Japan alliance 
by Tokyo and Washington will cast that asymmetry 
in stark relief, reopen the debate over the purposes 
of the alliance, and resurrect the prospect of Japan 
as a “normal country,” with an independent secu- 
rity strategy in an uncertain world. 


DON'T ROCK THE BOAT 

Thoughtful officials on both sides of the Pacific 
are acutely aware of the risk that this perception gap 
poses for the alliance, and have been modifying its 
terms to make it less of a patron-client relationship 
and more of a traditional alliance among equals. 
The bureaucratic shorthand for this process is the 
“Nye Initiative,” named after Joseph Nye, who pro- 
vided the impetus for the process when he served 
as assistant secretary for international security 
affairs during the first Clinton administration. A 
milestone in this process is “The U.S.-Japan Guide- 
lines for Defense Cooperation of 1997,” which was 
negotiated by diplomats and officials on both sides 
throughout 1996 and 1997 and whose recommen- 
dations are being submitted to politicians in Tokyo 
and Washington for approval in 1998. 

Tinkering with the wording of the alliance in 
diplomatic obscurity is one thing—the’ guidelines 
review has been covered only sporadically by the 
press, and has barely registered in the public con- 
sciousness—but altering the terms of the alliance 
in the glare of media attention is another matter. 
Even the modest recommendations of the guide- 
lines review could ignite considerable controversy 
in Japan, prompt recrimination in the United 
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States, and raise hackles among Japan’s Asian 
neighbors. 

This glare of publicity presents the officials 
engaged in the extended Nye Initiative with a seri- 
ous dilemma. If the change is too fast, it could trig- 
ger a backlash among Japanese citizens, among 
whom the alliance has never been terribly popular. 
Attempts to modify the alliance to deal with 
post—cold war realities also collide with three of the 
most salient aspects of politics as usual in Japan: 
distributive budgeting, bureaucratic delegation, and 
consensus coalitions in the Diet. 

On the other hand, if change in the alliance is 
too slow, frustration with Japan will grow in the 
United States and Japan will remain planned out of 
United States security strategy for Asia. In the 
meantime, the alliance faces a window of vulnera- 
bility during which, if tested, it may fail. 

The magnitude of this risk is rarely mentioned in 
official discourse between Tokyo and Washington. 
Nor are the consequences of a test of the 
alliance—especially a failed test—dealt 
with explicitly. Instead, politics as usual 





Basic disagreement 


FROM SPECULATION TO PREPARATION 

The alliance was at the top of the agenda at the 
April 1996 summit meeting of Prime Minister Ryu- 
taro Hashimoto and President Bill Clinton. The 
meeting took place against a backdrop of lingering 
friction over Okinawa, uncertainty about North 
Korea, and alarm over Chinese intentions—the 
People’s Liberation Army (PLA) had launched a 
series of missile “tests” in Taipei's direction follow- 
ing Lee Teng-hui’ election as president of Taiwan a 
few weeks earlier. 

This cluster of events made the prospect of a test 
of the alliance more real in the minds of decision 
makers in Washington and Tokyo alike. Several sce- 
narios were dissected. One was a meltdown in 
Pyongyang, followed by a military clash on the 
Korean Peninsula and the accompanying need to 
evacuate noncombatants, assist a flood of refugees, 
and deter North Korean commando attacks on 
United States bases in Japan. The second scenario 
was a contingency farther afield, such 
as a second Persian Gulf War or a com- 
plete government collapse in Cambo- 
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sions to the edges of the issue, making ; but the most dangerous—was a conflict 
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and getting bogged down in the minu- the strongest force China has emerged as a potential 
tiae of logistical cooperation rather than pulling [it] apart. threat to Japan only recently; for 


tackling the underlying problem of 
-adjusting the alliance to fit the needs of 
the post—cold war world order. 





No political leader in Japan is willing to grasp the 


nettle of collective self-defense, and no bureaucrat 
in Tokyo is in a position to force the issue. And no 
one in official Washington is eager to press the case 
on Tokyo too strongly: the pessimists discount the 
ability of the Japanese government to make strate- 
gic choices, the caretakers do not want to attract 
more attention to the underlying asymmetry of the 
alliance, and the strategists are simply overwhelmed 
by the prospect of a “normal” Japan. 

This article seeks to make these uncomfortable 
questions explicit. What kind of a test of the alliance 
is likely? As officials tinker and politicians dawdle, 
what underlying forces are pulling the alliance 
together, and what forces are pulling it apart? What 
will happen to the alliance if it is not tested —if Tokyo 
and Washington deal with the alliance through “pol- 
itics as usual”? If the alliance is tested, what will be 
the impact on United States—Japanese relations, and 
on Japanese “politics as usual”? Most ominously, 
what will happen if the alliance fails a test? 

i 


decades the alliance’s prime reason for 
existence was the menace posed by the 
Soviet Union. Every time the Soviet threat began to 
fade in the mind of the average Japanese citizen, it 
would be refreshed by headlines about incidents at 
sea around the disputed northern islands, or by 
heavy-handed Soviet military maneuvers in the Sea 
of Japan. 

The collapse of the Red Army not only knocked 
out a foundation of the alliance, it also underscored 
one of its basic asymmetries. If the cold war turned 
hot, Japan’s role was to bottle up the Soviet Pacific 
Fleet as it dashed for the open Pacific. By merely 
defending its nearby waters Japan was performing 
an important role and thereby defending the United 
States. But now that the once-formidable Soviet 
Pacific Fleet is rusting at anchor or being sold for 
scrap, the spF’s purely defensive role is much less 
valuable to the United States. 

From the standpoint of the United States, the 
value of the alliance depends on Japan's willingness 
to provide support in regional contingencies, 
including a possible clash with Chinese forces. 
Japan, however, has little enthusiasm for letting the 


SDF take part in any regional contingency—a lack 
of enthusiasm shared by Japan's neighbors. This 
basic disagreement over the scope and underlying 
purpose of the alliance—reflected in the current 
inability of Japan and the United States to plan 
together for Asian military contingencies—is the 
strongest force pulling the alliance apart. 


THE COSTS OF THE “SOUND OF FREEDOM” 

The daily friction of hosting foreign troops on 
Japanese soil is also straining the alliance. The 
25,000 young, racially diverse American soldiers are 
difficult to integrate with Japan’ tightly knit, racially 
homogenous, largely middle-class communities. 

In the early days of the American occupation, 
when Americans seized airfields from the imperial 
Japanese army, the landing strips were in the coun- 
tryside, surrounded by rice paddies. Since then, the 
“miracle years” of Japan’s economic growth have 
pushed urban sprawl up to the barbed wire fences. 
Now F-15s scream over apartment buildings and 
attack helicopters bank in over schools. When 
Japanese civic groups complain about the deafen- 
ing noise, offended American officers retort, “Thats 
the sound of freedom.” Both sides are aware that 
simmering friction could explode into heated oppo- 
sition to the United States military in Japan should 
a jet plow into a school or a chopper crash on a 
shopping center. 

The American soldiers are reminded of their cool 
welcome, and of their own relative poverty, when- 
ever they venture off their bases into the world’s 
priciest consumer society. This leads to a kind of 
wear and tear on the American side, aggravated by 
years of widely publicized trade friction. Why 
should young American soldiers put their lives on 
the line to defend Japanese who resent their pres- 
ence? Why should struggling American taxpayers 
defend rich Japanese? 

It is old news that both Tokyo and Washington 
are laboring under fiscal deficits, as swelling enti- 
tlement spending, especially health costs, edges out 
discretionary spending such as defense. The United 
States defense budget is likely to flatten out at $250 
billion per year, and Japan's defense budget will set- 
tle at around 4.7 trillion yen, or about $40 billion 
at current exchange rates. Most defense analysts 
agree that this is not enough money for Japan or the 
United States to maintain current force levels, train 
them adequately, and continue the present pace of 
buying new equipment. Hard choices will have to 
be made soon among these three areas. These 
choices are unlikely to favor the alliance. 
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Overseas deployment of United States forces is a 
likely target. It is expensive, has no hometown con- 
gressperson rooting for it, and is not popular with 
many Americans. So far both official and unofficial 
reviews of the Defense Departments long-term 
plans, including the Quadrennial Defense Review, 
have endorsed the principle of continuing to deploy 
troops at forward bases in Japan. Japanese burden- 
sharing payments of $25 billion over five years have 
been used to make the case that it is cheaper to 
keep these American forces abroad than at home. 
But missing from the calculation is the true 
marginal cost of defending Japan. When push 
comes to shove and the United States military must 
choose between these forward deployments and 
other programs, this enthusiasm may fade. 

Japan is also not immune from similar budget 
pressures. As the Japanese defense budget gets 
squeezed, burden-sharing is a probable target for 
cuts when the current defense agreement runs out 
in 2002. This will become a hot topic for debate, 
even though both the press and the Diet now sup- 
port a tighter alliance. . 


THE END OF A TABOO 

During the cold war there was little realistic 
debate in Tokyo over Japan’s national security, 
which was the result of lingering guilt over World 
War Il, a knee-jerk leftist bias among many 
Japanese reporters, and the hothouse effect of the 
alliance itself—the world is a simple, safe place if 
somebody else makes all the tough choices and pro- 
tects you if things go wrong. 

The taboo on defense discussions lifted abruptly 
in the 1990s. A spirited debate on Japan's national 
security future is being conducted in Tokyo’ influ- 
ential daily newspapers, the exuberant weekly 
shukanshi magazines that are a cross between Time 
and the New York Daily News, and on television 
talk shows. War guilt is an alien notion to young 
Japanese. News reporters are more objective and 
better informed about security affairs. And ominous 
noises from both Beijing and Pyongyang periodi- 
cally remind Japanese citizens that they live ina 
rough neighborhood. America’s strong reaction to 
Japan's do-nothing stance during the 1991 Persian 
Gulf War was a wake-up call to many thoughtful 
observers in Tokyo, a reminder that America’s 
indulgence in a one-sided alliance cannot be 
counted on indefinitely. 

There has also been a profound shift in the Diet. 
A centrist clustering of politicians has forged a new 
consensus on the importance of the alliance to 
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Japan. The 1996 election devastated the Socialists 
and marginalized the Communists; both parties 
objected to the alliance on principle. A solid major- 
ity of the Diet, including members of the governing 
Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) coalition as well as 
the opposition New Frontier Party (NFP), now 
favors the alliance with the United States. 

The devil, as usual, is in the details. These cen- 
trist parties disagree on how close the alliance 
should be, and they especially disagree on the 
proper interpretation of the bounds of “collective 
self-defense.” A restrictive interpretation would 
keep Japan planned out and on the sidelines of a 
regional contingency; a looser interpretation has 
enough slack to plan Japan in. 

The fault line on collective self-defense runs right 
through the center of the Lop. One wing, repre- 
sented by Kato Koichi, with party elders such as 
Miyazawa Kiichi behind him, holds the dovish view. 
The other wing, represented by figures such as 
Kajiyama Seiroku, with party elders such as Naka- 
sone Yasuhiro behind him, holds the 
more hawkish view. A decision on col- 
lective self-defense would fracture the 





ences); bureaucratic delegation (elected politicians 
defer to officials on the formulation of policy, includ- 
ing security policy); and least-common-denominator 
consensus (hard choices are avoided or papered over 
in the interfactional maneuvering to form a govern- 
ing coalition). 

Japanese budgets are notoriously incremental, 
with most departments across the board getting the 
same level of funding increase each year. Despite 
ritual calls for fiscal reform and belt-tightening, the 
Japanese central government budget is still swollen 
with public works expenditures and a host of quasi- 
automatic entitlements (such as farm subsidies and 
health care programs) that have created a river of 
red ink: the deficit-to-Gpp ratio is around 7 percent, 
versus 1 percent for the United States. As for 
bureaucratic delegation, Diet “debates” on defense 
issues are broadly scripted by diplomatic and 
defense officials, to the point of writing the ques- 
tions posed by lawmakers and the answers given by 
cabinet ministers. Finally, the Hashimoto govern- 
ment is a perfect example of risk-averse 
consensus coalitions; the prime minister 
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tion), and the dovish wing making 
common cause with the socialists. 

Prime Minister Hashimoto presides uneasily 
over this potential split. This fault line accounts 
for the extreme care with which he has dealt with 
the security alliance, and for the extreme interest 
that Japanese politicians of all stripes have taken 
in the finer points of the collective self-defense 
debate. 

Some observers in Japan believe that Ozawa 
Ichiro, the architect of the NFP, intends to use the 
debate over the United States alliance not only to 
force a fundamental change in Japan’ national secu- 
rity strategy, but also to do away with the very 
aspects of “politics as usual” in Japan that hinder a 
stronger alliance. Ozawa took aim at all three 
aspects in his 1993 book Blueprint for a New Japan, 
in which he explicitly linked “politics as usual” 
with Japan's inability to devise a realistic national 
security strategy based on a strong alliance with the 
United States. 

Politics as usual in Tokyo has, as was noted, three 
features: distributive budgeting (using fiscal largesse 
rather than hard decisions to defuse policy differ- 


is less acutely politicized, at least for the 
moment, and none of the measures required to 
make it more resilient necessarily conflict with busi- 
ness as usual, Washington-style. But, ironically, 
even as the centrist consensus favoring the alliance 
is strengthening in Tokyo, its traditional con- 
stituency in Washington is weakening. 

The Clinton administration has a relatively free 
hand in its security dealings with Japan, and main- 
stream voices in Congress and the defense commu- 
nity still believe that the alliance is the bedrock of 
United States security in Asia. Yet the alliance is 
coming under fire from several different quarters in 
Washington. First, isolationists are deeply suspi- 
cious of any military entanglements in Asia; that 
Japan may be “free riding” on the alliance is inci- 
dental to their opposition. A second group of crit- 
ics, the trade hawks and the so-called revisionists, 
make the free-rider issue central to their criticism 
of the alliance. Yet a third vocal group is composed 
of influential sinocentric Asia strategists in 
academia and officialdom who argue for a looser 
alliance with Japan, pointing out that the United 
States has far more at stake in its dealings with 


China, and that this critical relationship with Bei- 
jing—already tense for other reasons—is only com- 
plicated by the alliance with Japan. 


MUDDUNG THROUGH 

China is the preoccupation of strategic thinkers 
in Japan as well, since they want to avoid a con- 
test of wills with Beijing: No test of the alliance— 
indefinitely prolonging the status quo—would 
enable Tokyo to pursue a low-profile, uN-centered 
foreign policy; the alliance could be downplayed 
in all discussions with Beijing, while Tokyo 
focused on confidence building and military trans- 
parency under the auspices of the Association for 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) Regional Forum. 

Under an indefinite “no test” scenario, there is 
one major bump in the road: should Japan succeed 
in gaining a permanent seat on the UN Security 
Council, the price for that seat would be full sup- 
port of peacekeeping operations, shoulder-to-shoul- 
der with the other great powers, which would mean 
sending combat troops abroad. The uN enjoys such 
high prestige among Japanese citizens that this 
undertaking may be politically acceptable at home. 
In fact, some hawkish Japanese politicians are 
counting on the UN question to force a decision on 
collective self-defense, breaking through the restric- 
tive definition in exchange for a Security Council 
seat. 

Under. a no test scenario the alliance would 
slowly erode, and the chief danger would be an 
accident or a lurid crime by United States forces in 
Japan. Okinawa would remain a source of low-level 
friction. 

Internally, if the alliance were not tested, Japan 
could continue to practice politics as usual. Dis- 
tributive budgeting choices in order to curry favor 
with powerful domestic constituencies would con- 
tinue, albeit on a reduced scale. Japan's budget 
squeeze would steer money away from burden- 
sharing troops and training in favor of wealthy 
commercial interests—construction firms and 
defense contractors—who can express their grati- 
tude through political contributions. 

Japan’s no test military budget would create a 
smaller, well-equipped, high-tech military, although 
of questionable readiness and efficacy. The budget 
would likely include larger allocations for research 
and development and expensive projects such as 
indigenous aircraft and satellites. Conversely, pro- 
_ jects that would rely largely on United States sup- 

pliers, such as theater missile defense, would be far 
less attractive. 
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Bureaucratic delegation is unlikely to change 
much under the no test scenario, which also means 
no large change in the relative power of the min- 
istries involved in national security, principally the 
Foreign Ministry and the National Defense Agency. 
The policy focus of the so-called boei-zoku or 
“defense tribe” of Diet members would remain bud- 
get allocation, not security strategy per se, which 
means that they would spend more time lobbying 
Defense Agency bureaucrats on spending priorities 
and less time holding the bureaucrats accountable 
for national security policy. 

The no test scenario would also perpetuate con- 
sensus politics in Japan. In the absence of an exter- 
nal test of the alliance, it is difficult to imagine that 
the NFP would succeed in splitting the governing 
LDP coalition with a vote on collective self-defense. 


TESTING THE ALLIANCE 

Whether passed or failed, a test of the alliance 
would fundamentally alter Japan’s national security 
strategy. The most likely test, that of a conflict in 
Korea, would be the easiest for the alliance to 
weather, since the demands placed on Japan would 
focus on support rather than combat. In any case, 
Washington would be more likely to justify a con- 
tinued military presence on the peninsula if Korea 
were unified by force of arms rather than by peace- 
ful political means. Similarly, the expectations for 
Japanese performance in a second Gulf War, or ina 
large-scale UN peacekeeping operation, would be 
relatively modest. Indeed, a peacekeeping operation 
would give Japan an opportunity to play to its 
strengths in terms of nation-building and financial 
leverage. 

A test involving China would be radically differ- 
ent. Even modest Japanese support for the United 
States in a military face-off with China would trig- 
ger hostility and suspicion in Beijing. This would 
lead to a cycle of confrontation and threat, with a 
belligerent PLA on one side and a hardened alliance 
on the other. 

Passing a test is the quickest route to an ironclad 
alliance in which the United States military and the 
spF have similar war-fighting-doctrines, equipment, 
and training, and the basis for joint command and 
control. An ironclad alliance would lead to a divi- 
sion of labor between the two militaries, and to the 
partial withdrawal of United States forces from 
Japan. For example, if the American military could 
count on decisive Japanese support in a pinch, it 
could remove redundant facilities and equipment 
from Japan. 
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But decisiveness in passing a test is not without 
other risks. If the Japanese government were to sud- 
denly commit forces to a military contingency, after 
years of pious statements of pacifism and invoca- 
tions of the no-war constitution, suspicions would 
be raised throughout Asia. Japan’s military capabil- 
ity may be perfectly transparent, note the skeptical 
Chinese, but Japan's strategic intent is opaque. 

Passing a test would require Japanese politicians 
to suspend both bureaucratic delegation and con- 
sensus politics and to override some domestic resis- 
tance. If the test came before Japan were effectively 
planned in, even for support activities, then the rul- 
ing party would have to ignore the nuances of the 
collective self-defense question and possibly resort 
to supralegal authority to get things done quickly. 
A test would also trigger Ozawa’s desired political 
reshuffle in Tokyo and strengthen the hand of the 
right-center political forces in the Diet. 

It would also require a permanent departure 
from distributive budgeting. A real test of the” 
alliance would remind politicians and bureaucrats 
alike that spr budgets should be driven by realistic 
war-fighting roles and missions, not by parochial 
commercial interests. 


THE DOWNSIDE TO FAILING 

What constitutes a Japanese failure to fulfill 
United States expectations for the alliance is not 
clear-cut, although the direction the alliance takes 
after the test is likely to be strengthened in one case, 
abrogated in the other. 

Failure in the case of Korea would destroy the 
alliance; Japan's support role is essential, the theater 
is geographically close to Japan, and conflict would 
be bloody. Moreover, the United States would 
reduce its military presence after unification, weak- 
ening the rationale for keeping troops in Japan— 
especially if Japan had failed to support the United 
States operation on the peninsula. 

Failure in the case of a second Gulf War has the 
most room for slack, for no one knows what level 
of support the United States might receive from its 
European allies, even for a UN-sanctioned operation. 
United States policy in the Middle East is suffi- 
ciently at odds with the strategy of both the Euro- 
peans and Japan, not to mention China, that the 
test of the alliance would be muddied. 

Failure in the case of a China conflict would 
destroy the alliance. Taiwan is the most likely flash- 
point. Both Japan and the United States have long 


taken refuge in strategic ambiguity about their 
response to a Chinese threat to Taiwan. This ambi- 
guity has the virtue of obscuring a basic point of dis- 
agreement with Beijing, but makes it hard to 
coordinate United States and Japanese response to 
Chinese belligerence across the Taiwan Strait. More- 
over, China is a nuclear power; Beijing would cer- 
tainly brandish the thermonuclear sword in a 
military conflict over Taiwan in order to crack the 
alliance. Without theater missile defense or a retal- 
iatory capability, Japan is vulnerable to such a threat. 

The net effect on Japan's national security of a 
failed test would be destruction of the alliance. 
Japan would be on its own, providing its own 
defense with its own armed forces and forced either 
to become a normal country, to become neutral, or 
to strike a new alliance, such as “bandwagoning” 
with the emerging Chinese superpower in Asia. All 
three options require a radical rethinking of Japans 
military power, including the obvious question of 
nuclear weapons. 

Internally, any of these three options would mark 
the end of distributive budgeting. The cost of 
national security would increase, dramatically. 
Japan'’s defense budget would be driven by cold mil- 
itary realities rather than by incremental negotia- 
tons with the Ministry of Finance. As the price tag 
of national security soared, bureaucratic delegation 
would wane, since the ruling party would be forced 
to make hard choices between guns and butter— 
never a popular choice in any country. Forging a ` 
consensus policy in Tokyo regarding any of these 
options and building on the rubble of a collapsed 
alliance with the United States would be a haz- 
ardous proposition for any Japanese leader. 


COLD WINDS 

The end of politics as usual in Japan may be the 
price of becoming a normal country again. Indeed, 
the renewed debate over the goals and structure of 
the alliance may reveal that Tokyo’ distinctive “pol- 
itics as usual” was an unusual phenomenon that 
flourished only within the protective hothouse of a 
patron-client alliance with the United States, a phe- 
nomenon that will disappear in the harsh climate 
of Asian insecurity once the alliance itself is nor- 
malized. Historians may look back on the last 40 
years of Japanese politics as a curious by-product of 
the cold war, and merely one stage in Japan's 
Teemergence as a normal country in the twenty-first 


century. a 


' The UN-sponsored peace process in.Cambodia put an end to civil war and over- 
- saw democratic-elections. But, as. the coup this summer made clear, it was 


_ unable to ensure that Cambodia's political leaders, on their own, would be “suf- 
, eenei determined to make the new pauna arrangements work.” 





_ Cambodia: Between Hope and Despair 
MARVIN C. OTT 


he modern history of Cambodia is uniquely 

tragic, a product of external circumstances 

and indigenous characteristics. It is a story 
of misfortune, mistakes, fatal flaws, and evil. 

Until well into the fifteenth century, the Khmer 
empire centered at Angkor was the greatest in 
Southeast Asia. But for 500 years the fortunes of the 
Khmer people have been in decline. Much of the 
territory of the empire was lost to neighbors, 
notably Vietnam.. Without the intervention -of 
French colonialism, the remaining Khmer lands 
would have been partitioned between Thailand and 
Vietnam in the nineteenth century. The fact that 
Cambodia exists today is a cree consequence of 
French policy. 

‘Cambodia was granted E in 1953 
under the young, French-educated and -supported 
monarch, King Norodom Sihanouk. It was not long 
before Sihanouk was confronted with a major secu- 
rity threat on his border: the escalating civil war in 
Vietnam that had by the mid-1960s drawn in the 
United States. As the fighting intensified, Sihanouk 
used a combination of diplomatic legerdemain and 
his own colorful personality to keep Cambodia out 
of the conflict. Sihanouks juggling act fell apart in 
1970 when his own generals, led by Lon Nol, over- 
threw his government. Lon Nol ended Cambodia's 
nominal neutrality and threw its support behind 
South Vietnam and the Americans. Sihanouk fled 
to China, nursing a desire for revenge. 

- His vehicle was an obscure Vietnamese-trained 
communist guerrilla forte with no more than 5,000 
men under arms and little mass appeal. But with 
Sihanouks declared support, the Khmer Rouge (as 
he called the guerrillas) grew rapidly in number and 
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popular following. The vast majority of the new 
recruits were not committed communists but 
nationalists who revered Sihanouk as the nation's 
god-king. The highly secretive Khmer Rouge lead- 
ership under Pol Pot stayed behind the scenes. It 
allowed the movement to take on the appearance of 
a popular rebellion against Lon Nol (and the Amer- 
icans), following South Vietnamese and United 
States military operations inside Cambodia against 
communist Vietnamese guerrilla strongholds. 

In April 1975, two weeks before the fall of Saigon 
to North Vietnamese forces, the Khmer Rouge 
occupied the Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh. 


The history of the subsequent 3 years and 8 months 


is grimly familiar as the time of the “killing fields.” - 
The Khmer Rouge regime killed nearly a quarter of 
the entire population before being driven from 
power by a Vietnamese military invasion and occu- 
pation in December 1978. In two weeks the Khmer 
Rouge were forced into sanctuaries on the Thai side 
of Cambodia’ mountainous northern and western 
border. 


THE GEOPOLITICS OF CAMBODIA 

From a simple humanitarian viewpoint, the Viet- 
namese invasion was clearly a blessing. The mass 
killings stopped and the depopulated urban centers 
were slowly reoccupied. But geopolitically things 
were not so straightforward. For Thailand, the pres- 
ence of a Vietnamese army on its border was the 
fulfillment of its worst nightmare since a weak, 
independent Cambodia had served as a buffer 
between Thailand and Vietnam. Thailands unease 
was shared in a more muted fashion by other 
Southeast Asian nations, notably Malaysia and Sin- 
gapore. For China, the invasion was a strategic 
defeat that replaced an ally and ideological protégé 
(the Khiner Rouge) with the Vietnamese, who were 
now seen as a hostile Soviet instrument in the 


w 
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While Cambodia is extraordinarily vulnerable to 
economic pressure, the prospect for international 
coordination of sanctions seemed to fade almost 
immediately. Nearly two-thirds of Cambodia's 
annual revenue comes from foreign aid. Japan is the 
largest single donor, providing $152 million in 
grants and technical assistance in 1996. After ini- 
tially suspending aid in the wake of the coup, Tokyo 
announced on July 26 that it would reinstate its 
assistance program. 


A ROLE FOR THE UNITED STATES? 

The United States has taken a generally harder 
line than either ASEAN or Japan. Washington con- 
demned the coup, and American aid: has been 
reduced to about a third of pre-coup levels. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs Stanley Roth has said that the United States 
“will not agree to business as usual with Cambodia. 
We will maintain pressure in the coming months to 


obtain assurances that exiles can return, election’ 


preparations can go forward, and free and fair elec- 
tions can take place.” f 

The danger is that United States policy will be 
driven more by anger than clear thinking. Ameri- 
cans like to view foreign policy in terms of moral 
categories. Moralists, not strategists, dominate the 
public discourse about foreign affairs. Americans 
have little patience (or knowledge) concerning the 
complexities and ambiguities of the real world of 
international affairs, so they impose simplifying cat- 
egories of right and wrong. This tendency has been 
on full display in congressional and media com- 
mentary on events in Cambodia. But in addressing 
the next steps in policy, it is incumbent to ask a 
question one does not often hear these days: what 
are United States national interests and what reali- 
ties constrain the pursuit of those interests? 

Bluntly, the United States has no vital strategic 
interest in Cambodia. However, the stability and 
viability of Southeast Asia are a major United States 
interest, and an unstable, crime-ridden, vulnerable 
Cambodia would be a problem for the region. Sec- 
ond, the performance of uNTAC has been widely and 
justifiably cited as the most successful example of 
post—cold war peacekeeping by the United Nations. 
As the largest contributor to and most important 
member of the uN; the United States has a crucial 


stake in the success of the organization's efforts to 
promote international stability, It is clearly in Amer- 
ica’s interest to keep Cambodia in the UN “success” 
column if possible. Third, the United States has a 
moral, humanitarian responsibility to help prevent 
a return to power by the Khmer Rouge. Fourth, to 
the extent that it can be done.at a reasonable cost 
and without jeopardizing national strategic inter- 
ests, the United States has a legitimate concern in 
fostering democracy and the rule of law in 
Cambodia. 

The realities are that Hun Sen is in effective con- 
trol of Cambodia and there is little possibility that 
Ranariddh can be returned to his former position at 
an acceptable cost. Hun Sen is an autocrat, and his 
megalomania, more than any other factor, is respon- 
sible for the current crisis. But he is also highly 
capable and he has publicly pledged to honor the 
current constitution, including its requirement for 
free and fair elections next year. The international 
community and the ASEAN states share an American 
interest in seeing that Hun Sen make good on this 
and other pledges. The international community 
also has a legitimate right to demand a full judicial 
accounting for all the killings during and immedi- . 
ately after the coup. Investigations should be con- 
ducted and trials held. The result may be a 
whitewash, but it is important to force Hun Sen and 
the cpp to go through the exercise. 

There is powerful leverage available because of 
the extreme dependence of the Cambodian econ- 
omy on international assistance. It is in no country’s 
interest to implement sanctions against a weak and 
poor country whose populace has already suffered 
far too much. But the threat can be made credible if 
the United States and other signatories of the Paris 
Agreements, particularly ASEAN, can reach a common 
understanding on what is expected of Hun Sen. 

However, at this juncture such a consensus is 
unlikely unless Japan revises its policy and ASEAN 
can be persuaded. If agreement on coordinated 
international sanctions cannot be reached, the 
United States should avoid the temptation to 
mount a unilateral effort. It will be necessary for 
American policymakers, including those in 
Congress, to think strategically and not allow their 
revulsion toward Hun Sen to create’a serious pol- 
icy rift with ASEAN. -` | 
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The Media and Democratization 
in Southeast Asia 


PETER ENG 


ournalists are playing a leading role in enlarg- tion. Domestic information sources are being sup- 
ing the political space in Southeast Asia, a space plemented by the dramatic expansion of terrestrial, 
that has been dominated by authoritarian gov- cable, and satellite broadcast systems, both locally 
ernments. Their clout is increasing as social and and foreign owned. In addition, burgeoning middle 
pobtical unrest, along with demands for democracy, classes are demanding the rule of law and a say in 
shake the region’s countries. l political decisions. Crusading journalists, many 
Governments throughout Southeast Asia use a with middle-class backgrounds, are magnifying 
“host of laws to keep journalists submissive andin these demands. 
ritual self-censorship. Indonesia, Malaysia, and Sin- Cambodia's experience embodies the promise 
gapore allow detention without trial and require all and peril of the increasing linkage between the 
periodicals to obtain government licenses. Other media and politics in Southeast Asia. United 
laws throughout the region curtail freedom of Nations peacekeepers introduced a free press as 
speech and information. Many media outlets— part of a $2 billion mission from 1991 to 1993 to 
especially television and radio, which reach far end civil war and build democracy. In a country 
more people than print—are owned by govern- that had only state media, dozens of privately 
ments, government officials, or businessmen closely owned newspapers with titles such as Utdomkate 
tied to government. In Indonesia, President Khmer (Khmer Conscience) and Khmer Ekareach 
Suharto’s children and their families own major (Khmer Independent) sprouted up overnight. With 


shares in several television stations. Violence loud new voices they encouraged people long 
enhances government control; in recent years jour- cowed by dictators to defend their rights. Along 
nalists who have exposed wrongdoing by the with the nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 


authorities have been beaten, tortured, and mur- that were proliferating, journalists became the most 
dered in Cambodia, Indonesia, and the Philippines. daring and boisterous voices of Cambodia’ nascent 
But the picture is by no means totally gloomy. civil society. 

Southeast Asia’s economic boom has sparked an But the experiment was doomed because almost 
information revolution within countries and is sup- all journalists took sides in the rivalry between Sec- 
porting a second revolution in which information ond Prime Minister Hun Sen and First Prime Min- 
is crossing borders. Business media have prolifer- ister Prince Norodom Ranariddh. From 1993 until 
ated as governments have given top priority to eco- Hun Sen's coup this July, five journalists who had 
nomic growth, which demands the timely and wide criticized Hun Sen were murdered, apparently by 
dissemination of business and financial informa- government thugs. Many others were attacked, 
jailed, or threatened. After Hun Sen seized control 

of the government, all of the 20 or so news outlets 
ee ee is Seigler that had criticized him closed. Dozens of journal- 
Press. In 1995 he was a Nieman fellow at Harvard Untversity. ists fled to Thailand; months later they say it is still 
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too dangerous to return home. A few critical papers 
have resumed publication, but it is not clear how 
viable or independent they are. In October, a 
reporter investigating extortion at a market in 
Phnom Penh was shot dead; grenades were thrown 
at the house of an editor whose paper had criticized 
Hun Sen associates for corruption; a newspaper was 
suspended for suggesting that Hun Sen's troops sup- 
ported Ranariddh; and a talk show that a human 
rights activist hosted on state television was can- 
celed after he called the government undemocratic. 
Many are hoping that the general elections 
scheduled for May 1998 will restore political legiti- 
macy and peace to Cambodia. But the chances of a 
free and fair poll are slight without media that pro- 
vide exposure to opposition parties, encourages 
public discussion, and exposes abuses. It remains 
to be seen if the peacekeepers succeeded in creat- 
ing the conditions for a free press, although some 
Cambodian journalists have proved, amid grave 
dangers, that they are committed to democracy. 


DEMOCRACY’S WATCHDOGS 

The media are playing a vital role in consolidat- 
ing democracy in Southeast Asia's two freest coun- 
tries, the Philippines and Thailand. In both 
countries despots once treated the media as mouth- 
pieces and closed them at whim. But the media 
have strengthened significantly after participating 
in pro-democracy struggles and allying with the 
middle class. Journalists now shape much of the 
political agenda and train the spotlight of public 
opinion on politicians who once acted with 
impunity. They have catalyzed reform by expand- 
ing coverage of “middle-class” issues such as the 
environment, social welfare, and human rights. 

The media backed the middle class and other 
groups in a popular uprising that ousted Philip- 
pines President Ferdinand Marcos in 1986. Marcos'’s 
kin and cronies had monopolized ownership of the 
media. Immediately after his ouster, dozens of 
newspapers and radio and television stations 
emerged; many criticized the military coup attempts 
against Marcos’s successor, Corazon Aquino. The 
media played a key role in defining candidates and 
issues during the 1992 election, the Philippines first 
democratic vote in 20 years. 

Today great power is wielded by the English-lan- 
guage Manila newspapers, which cater to the polit- 





1Unless otherwise noted, all poaa m this article are 
from interviews conducted by the author between July and 
September 1997. 


ically active and extremely opinionated middle 
class. Exposés by papers such as the Philippine 
Daily Inquirer and Philippine Star often lead to the 
sacking or resignation of top officials. In September 
1997, the media joined Jaime Cardinal Sin and for- 
mer President Aquino in rallying opposition to a 
constitutional change that would have allowed 
President Fidel Ramos to run for a second term in 
the May 1998 election. The constitution, rewritten 
after Marcos’ downfall, limits presidents to one six- 
year term. Faced with relentless criticism and half 
a million protesters, Ramos finally stopped waffling 
and said he opposed any change in the constitution. 

“Because of the experience of Marcos and mar- 
tial law, when all newspapers and broadcast stations 
were closed down, the media are very wary about 
any return to authoritarian rule,” Sheila Coronel, 
director of the independent Philippine Center for 
Investigative Journalism, has noted. “The media 
also played a key role in the revolt against Marcos, 
so they see themselves as defenders of democracy. 
And many citizens expect journalists to stand up 
against any efforts to suppress individual liberties.”! 

Thailand’s middle class is much more politically 
passive, but the media can shake it into action when 
the stakes are high. Newspapers are challenging the 
semifeudal aspects of the political system, and are 
increasing political awareness in a society that has 
traditionally tolerated the status quo and paid def- 
erence to those in power. They are educating Thais 
about how their economic and political woes are 
linked, reporting that the economy has been ruined 
by corrupt and inept officials who entered govern- 
ment by buying votes and favors. 

Journalists gained greatly from their courage 
during a mass uprising in Bangkok against a pro- 
military government in May 1992—the first middle 
class—led uprising in Thai history. When soldiers 
started shooting demonstrators, the authorities 
ordered a news blackout. The broadcast media, all 
owned by the state or the military, obeyed. Thai 
newspapers, however, are privately owned, and a 
few defied the order. The Nation in Bangkok pub- 
lished a front-page photo of policemen clubbing a 
protester who was on his knees. Protesters made 
thousands of photocopies and distributed them 
throughout the city. This, and the state media’s 
silence, sent more angry people into the streets. 
Within days, the military junta resigned. 

The media thus strengthened their autonomy 
while the people strengthened their claim on the 
right to information. After 1992, Thais agitated for 
a new, more democratic constitution, which parlia- 


ment approved on September 27, 1997. The new 
constitution further strengthens the media. It 
breaks the state monopoly over broadcast outlets by 
declaring that broadcast frequency bands must be 
assigned to the public domain. It also bars the gov- 
ernment from closing media outlets and says 
employees of both private and state outlets cannot 
be “ideologically controlled” by their owners. 
Although it harms their vested interests, legisla- 
tors overwhelmingly approved the new constitu- 
tion, largely because of immense pressure from the 
media. The major media—including the English- 
language Bangkok Post and Nation, the Thai-lan- 
guage Matichon (Consensus), and the Thai-language 
Independent Television—fiercely crusaded for the 
- draft and criticized the politicians who initially 
opposed it. They produced special reports on the 
issue, which were distributed in the hundreds of 
thousands nationwide. They organized 
- numerous public forums and Internet dis- 
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vision (rry) started broadcasting in 1996. Under the 
terms of its license, at least 70 percent of rrv5 pro- 
gramming must be news and information. 

While even state-owned television stations now 
air some criticism of the government, they remain 
easily manipulated. rrv, however, has shaken up the 
traditional Thai newscast culture. It tackles issues 
instead of personalities and provides commentary 
and criticism instead of lengthy footage of state cer- 
emonies and officials expounding their views. 

When six drug suspects were shot dead in cus- 
tody in 1996, the police claimed to have fired in 
self-defense; ITv reported evidence that the men 
were summarily executed. A parliamentary inquiry 
resulted, and the police general who allegedly 
ordered the killings expressed anger with rtv. Never 
before had a Thai television station questioned the 
police on a human rights issue, noted the news edi- 
tor of Irv, Thepchai Yong. “It will make 
them hesitate next time,” he said. 


cussions. The Bangkok Post printed “We Journalists now The military has attempted 17 coups 
Support the New Constitution” every day shape much of since Thailand became a constitutional 
for weeks on the front page. the volitieal monarchy in 1932. But the age of military 

Prime Minister Chavalit Yongchaiyudh, po i intervention appears over, Thepchai said. 
a former army chief, furtively tried to have agenda [in the «tvs much more difficult now than ever 
the draft diluted before it went to parlia- Philippines and before to launch a coup because of 1992, 
ment. But the media exposed his maneuver, Thailand]. the rise in political awareness of the middle 


and decried it in screaming—sometimes 
obscene—front-page headlines and edito- 
rials. Under siege, Chavalit abruptly changed course 
and declared support for the draft. 

The media also joined the business and middle 
classes in demanding that Chavalit resign for aggra- 
vating Thailands economic woes. In late October, 
Chavalit called The Nation his “biggest threat.” He 
said the media were so critical of him that he felt 
embarrassed and looked down on whenever he met 
with foreign leaders. A few days after making these 
remarks, Chavalit resigned—the first top political vic- 
tim of Southeast Asias economic turmoil. The Thai 
media have also helped upend the previous two post- 
1992 governments. The first fell after journalists 
revealed a land-buying scandal; the second after they 
constantly taunted it for corruption and ineptitude. 

“Now all Thai journalists think of themselves as 
watchdogs,” said Kavi Chongkittavorn, executive 
editor of The Nation. “They assume the role of the 
opposition parties very seriously because the oppo- 
sition parties are so weak. Sometimes they bite like 
a pit bull.” 

The most important media reform since 1992 
was the decision to allow Thailand's first indepen- 
dent terrestrial television station. Independent Tele- 


class, and the rise in the influence of the 
media,” he concluded. 





TIGHTENING THE SCREWS 
IN INDONESIA? 

The military still seals President Suharto’: grip in 
Indonesia. But the growing activism of journalists 
has been buoyed by the demands of big business 
and the middle class that the government allow 
more freedom of information and dissent. Starting 
in 1996, the journalists’ cause became enmeshed in 
two important developments: the rise of pro- 
democracy leader Megawati Sukarnoputri and, in 
the streets, an open challenge to Suharto’s rule. 

After the quiet 1980s, street demonstrations in 
Indonesia have reemerged. Hundreds protested in 
Jakarta and many other cities after the government 
in June 1994 banned three influential weekly mag- 
azines—Tempo (Time), DeTik (Second), and Edi- 
tor—for reporting on differences within the 
government on a military purchase. The protesters 
were not the usual students, workers, and farmers, 
but instead the middle class, including journalists 
and businesspeople. 

Tempo editor Goenawan Mohamad took the case 
to court. In 1995 the ban was ruled illegal. The gov- 
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ernment also lost a second appeal before the 
supreme court upheld the ban in 1996. 

- The Alliance of Independent Journalists, formed 
shortly after the 1994 ban, comprises not just staff 
members of the banned magazines but journalists 
who sympathize with them. The alliance initially 
published an underground magazine, Independen 
(Independent). It thus defied not only the officially 
sanctioned Indonesian Journalists Association but 


The Internet has begun to penetrate 
Southeast Asia only relatively recently, 
but ıt has already made a. significant 
impact in spreading news, mformaton, 
and the catises of opposition groups. 

- Censors in cea of the regions 


countries express 
phy, “polluting” Western i a 
material that may mcite ethnic or reli- 


gious divisions. They also want to - 


shield citizens from the’ flood of 
antigovernment news and commentary 
in cyberspace. Singapore and Vietnam 


lead the way in restrictions. Singapore’ ` 


has licensed only three, government- 
owned Internet service providers. It 


requires them to use proxy servers that . 


can block access to or remove sites 

deemed ‘offenstve by the Singapore 

Broadcasting Authority. . : 
Opposition groups, both at home 


and tn exile in the West, haye exploited - 


the full. potennal of the World Wide 
Web and e-mail in their campaigns. 


The campaign against the Burmese 


organizing tool. Web sites such as the 
‘Free Burma Coalition (hitp/Avww.free- 
burma.org), which is administered in 
the United States, have kept the issue of 
Burma and human rights.alive in many 
‘countries. They have organized “Free 
Burma” student groups, and-persuaded 
some American companies to pull out of 
Burma and consumers to 
panies that.remain there. Their efforts 
added to the pressures that led. President 
Bill Clinton in May 1997 to ban new 
United States investment in-Burma. 
The Burmese government is not the 
only one in the region that is under 
attack in| Ethnic Vietnamese 
in the United States have placed enor- 


mous amounts of anti-Hanoi material _ 


on the Internet. After the July 1997 


coup in Cambodia, condemnations of.” 


Hun Sen and calls to join protest ralhes 
and letter-writing cam 
United States, Europe, 
flooded the Internet. Malaysians seek- 
ing alternative views can access Malay- 


boycott com- - 


in the . 
‘Australia’ : 
acknowledged t that information tech- 


sia.Net (http//www.malaysia:net/), a 
forum moderated by a 


Malaysian living 
in Australia, and the home page of Lim ` 


Kit Stang, the leader of the main oppo- 
sition group, the Democratic Action 
Party (http//www.geocities. com/Capl- 
tolHill/3939/).. 

The Indonesta-L forum (http//www. 
indopubs. comVarchives) includes re- 
ports from unde: ae sees 


Tews agencies and fo 


Iris moderated pon tae Taian Mary Mary- 


‘land, by an American specialist on 


Southeast Asia, John MacDougall. 
to MacDougall, of the 50,000 


According 
- subscribers to the list, more than 60 


percent are in Indonesia. 


“If the hst were rm in Indonesia, Tm ` 


99 percent sure a way would be found to 


- Indonesia-L have been arrested’ tried, 


and put in prison. That is why more and 
more people who post on the list do so 


Indonesian alternative publications 


5 with web sites include Suara 


(http//www.gn. apc.org/ndepenten/) 


~ and Tempo, which. went on-line as 


Tempo Interaktif (http//wwwidola. 


net.id/tempo) in 1996, two years after _ 
‘the print version was banned. In a 


telling example of how the alternative 


- press arid the political opposition, rein- 


force each other, Megawati Sukarnopu 


_ nis party workers plastered printouts of 
. Internet-based news stories over the 


walls of their offices 
The region's. focus on wae and 


. investment is helping to keep the cen- 


sors in check. Governments know. that 


_ ff they block the Internet, they will lose - 
its benefits as a cheap communications ` 


and research tool for governments and 


` businesses and a learning tool in class- 
Tõoms. They also know foreign 
investors require. a free flow of-informa-. 
‘don: These consiiletations will become- 


iricreasingly: rtant as Southeast 


Asian economies shift to higher value- ` 


added production. 


The Viernamese government ‘has 


nology will be critical to the success of 


also the system of seeking publication permits from 
the government. When Independen reported that the 
information minister and his family had accumu- 
lated shares in more than 30 news outlets, the pres- 
ident and another member of the alliance were 
jailed for a year and a half and released only in July 
1997. After the magazine restarted in mid-1995 as 
Suara Independen (Independent Voice), its printer 
was sent to jail, but the magazine still publishes. 


the free-market reforms it in 
1986. Vietnam 1s struggling with Hnk- 
ing citizens to the Internet while keep- 
ing out “subversive” material like that: 
posted by the National Umted Front for 
the Liberation of Vietnam and other 
exile groups. 

To bring Indonesia into the global 
information society by early next cen- 
tury, the government has licensed 


_ (mostly private) Internet service 


providers in all 27 provinces, 

East Timor and Irian Jaya, where 
movements are active. The telecommu: 
nications firm Indosat, which is. partly 
owned by the state, is making the inter- 


must join the information technology 


revolution. As an incentive to multing- 


offer—auncensored Internet ` access.. 
Microsoft has announced plans tò put 
its‘Southeast Asia headquarters in the. 

corridor. The huge zone, for computer 
and information technology mdustries, 
will stretch from Kuala Lumpur to the 
new {international airport to the south.. 
The corridor, whose completion’ has. 


the country, inchiding schools and 
emment offices, to, the internet, 


Mahathir may censor.what reachés: 


, as opposed to the multina- 
tonab. If he does not—or cannot- 


- Asked in a December 1996 Time 
magazine interview if he was worried 


about the Internet bringing negatiye 
influences into the country, Mahathir. 


ability-of the government to vet FFA 
is diminishing” ` `. PE 





Suara Independen is only one of a host of alter- 
native media outlets—those without government 
licenses—that have mushroomed since the 1994 
bans. Students and Ncos put out hundreds of such 
publications nationwide; they are distributed by 
hand or by subscription, in printed or photocopied 
form, as well as through the Internet. Circulations 
are small, but the publications provide uncensored 
information not carried by the mainstream media: 
friction within the military, the business empires of 
Suharto’ children, corruption by government offi- 
cials. The government could close their offices, but 
the journalists would simply move their operations 
elsewhere. 

These alternative media have significantly con- 
tributed to the rise and popularity of opposition 
leader Megawati, whose father, President Sukarno, 
was a founder of the Indonesian state. Suharto knew 
Megawati would pose a threat if she ran in the pres- 
idential election in 1998. Between June and July 
1996 he had her ousted as leader of the Indonesian 
Democratic Party, and troops seized her party head- 
quarters. Thousands of people rioted in protest. 

Most mainstream media carried the govern- 
ments whitewashed version of the moves against 
Megawati. But many people knew the truth 
because of the alternative media. Critical reports 
even appeared in some mainstream media, includ- 
ing the country’s largest daily, the Jakarta-based 
Kompas (Compass). As a result, several editors 
were demoted or reprimanded. 

By cracking down on Megawati and other 
activist. groups, the government crippled the dissi- 
dent movement before the May 1997 parliamentary 
election. Suharto’s Golkar Party won by a landslide. 
But the government saw what happens when it 
does not provide a channel for peaceful dissent. 
Rioters attacked polling stations, police stations, 
government offices, and banks, and more than 300 
people died. Former Tempo editor Goenawan, now 
a political activist, headed an independent election- 
monitoring group; he accused the government of 
systematic fraud. 

Suharto’s decision in June 1997 to make army 
chief General Raden Hartono his new minister of 
information may mean the screws will be tight- 
ened, although that has not happened yet. Does 
this mean that a freer media will not come any time 
soon? “No, if you think that progress will come 
from the authorities,” said Andreas Harsono, a 
member of the Alliance of Independent Journalists. 
“But yes, if you think it might come from the fight- 
ing journalists.” 
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MALAYSIA: ACCENTING THE DEFERENTIAL 

As in Indonesia, the Malaysian government 
expects journalists simply to propagate the state 
ideology of national unity and national develop- 
ment. When Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad 
loudly blamed foreign speculators for—and made 
other wild conspiratorial claims about—Southeast 
Asia’s currency turmoil this summer, the interna- 
tional free press had a field day ridiculing him. 
Malaysian newspapers dutifully and unquestion- 
ingly transcribed his accusations. 

The government has been privatizing the broad- 
cast media in recent years, but under the 1988 
Broadcasting Act, the minister of information alone 
determines who can broadcast and what can be 
broadcast. The new stations are owned or con- 
trelled by a few people closely tied to the goyern- 
ment. They emphasize “safe” programs such as quiz 
shows, according to two communications profes- 
sors at the University of Science Malaysia, Zaharom 
Nain and Mustafa K. Anuar. 

Because of the great pressures of self-censorship, 
“critical reporting has died as an issue among jour- 
nalists compared to the 1960s and 1970s, when the 
veteran journalists of the mainstream press were 
quite vocal about being ‘free’ and ‘independent,” 
explained Eric Loo, a former journalist in Malaysia 
who teaches at the University of Wollongong in Aus- 
tralia. The only exception is The Aliran Monthly, an 
English-language magazine published by a social 
reform group founded by middle-class activists. The 
magazine focuses on human rights abuses and cor- 
ruption, among other issues. Its circulation is small, 
which is perhaps why the government tolerates it. 

Journalists expect major changes when 
Mahathir’s anointed successor, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Anwar Ibrahim, takes over (although it is not 
clear when that will happen). As a student activist 
in the 1970s, Anwar was detained for nearly two 
years for leading protests against government cor- 
ruption and abuse. As deputy prime minister he 
has criticized the “Asian values” argument that 
political and press freedoms need to be restricted 
to preserve social order. 

In 1996, Anwar told a group of Southeast Asian 
journalists that “Asian societies are at a state of 
development where they are in greater need of a vig- 
orous journalism. We still have to root out corrup- 
tion and abuses of power in its many forms.” He has 
also said: “An informed citizenry is a responsible cit- 
izenry. We want a responsible citizenry, so there 
must be respect for the freedom of the press. I reject 
the notion that a free press is alien to Asian society.” 


` 
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THE MEDIA'S SHORT LEASH 

In 1997, the Viemamese Communist Party tight- 
ened controls. Among other moves, it barred local 
journalists from giving information to foreign jour- 
nalists without government approval and arrested 
the editor of a business newspaper that had 
reported on alleged corruption by customs officials. 
However, since the beginning of Western-style eco- 
nomic reforms in 1986, the state media have been 
allowed to cover some social and political issues 
once deemed too sensitive for public discussion— 
including corruption and abuse by high-ranking 
government officials, and now an even touchier 
issue, public unrest. 

Foreign journalists reported that violence started 
earlier this year in a northern province, Thai Binh, 
after thousands of villagers converged on its capital 
in May. The villagers were protesting new taxes and 
corruption by local officials. Security forces and 
party leaders were sent in to calm what may have 
been the worst unrest in Vietnam since the Com- 
munists took power in 1975. 

For months the state media stayed silent. Then, 
in September, the official Communist Party newspa- 
per, Nhan Dan (The People), published the first of 
what it said would be a series of articles explaining 
the causes of the unrest. The paper made no excuses; 
it blamed local officials for failing to respond 
promptly to complaints from 128 communes. Offi- 
cial media later reported that more than 50 local offi- 
cials, including party members, had been purged. 

The official army newspaper, Quan Doi Nhan 
Dan (The People’s Army), then catalogued 
instances of unrest over the past 10 years in the 
central provinces. “Many complicated incidents 
occurred, including some which were serious,” the 
paper reported, suggesting that some incidents 
were the work of people trying to undermine the 
party’s control. The paper said the issues included 
corruption among officials and party members and 
feuds between families and local areas. It too 
blamed officials for failing to respond to concerns 
raised by the people. The mistakes and abuses of 
officials should be made clear to the people, it 
noted. 

Even more tightly leashed are the media in 
Burma, which is ruled by a military clique that 
slaughtered thousands of protesters when it came to 


power in 1988. How do the state media cover oppo- 
sition leader Aung San Suu Kyi? The newspaper The 
New Light of Myanmar once called her a “maggot,” 
according to Burma specialist Bertil Lintner. 
Although the state media tries to keep them in 
the dark, many Burmese know about their country’s 
politics and international relations through the 
Burmese-language services of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, the Voice of America (voa), All 
India Radio, the Democratic Voice of Burma, which 
broadcasts from Norway, and Radio Free Asia, which 
the United States government started in 1996. 
Since the coup in Cambodia, Cambodian-lan- 
guage broadcasts of the voa have become the lead- 
ing source of independent news. voa journalists in 
Phnom Penh have been threatened, and pro-Hun 
Sen papers have attacked the voa as “a tool” of 
Prince Ranariddh, the ousted prime minister. 
Indeed, all over Southeast Asia the international 
broadcast media increasingly influence what the 
authoritarian rulers try to guard as their “internal 
affairs.” These media are penetrating further as gov- 
ernments deregulate the telecommunications indus- 
try and more foreign broadcasters enter one of the 
world’ fastest-growing media markets. People turn 
to these media especially during political crises, not 
only for information but for moral support. In May 
1992, Thais saw troops assaulting demonstrators on 
CNN broadcasts even though Thai state television 
showed nothing. Now, Thailands Independent Tele- 
vision takes inspiration from CNN as it redefines 
visual and reporting styles in the Thai television 
industry. In Jakarta during the June 1996 riots the 
information minister told Indonesians not to 
believe what the foreign satellite broadcasts were 
showing them. 
Southeast Asia’s current economic turmoil has 
badly hurt its news media. Newspapers have been 
closed, journalists laid off, and resources for news 
gathering shrunk. Some journalists fear that with 
the media financially battered, governments will 
seize the opportunity to exert greater control. On 
the other hand, the global democracy and ‘informa- 
tion technology revolutions continue to inspire the 
regions journalists to try to prove that the “Asian 
values” argument is false—a story planted by auto- 
crats who want to keep the people ignorant and 
docile. 





ON ASIA 

Leveling Crowds: Ethnonationalist Conflicts and 
Collective Violence in South Asia 

By Stanley J. Tambiah. Berkeley: Untversity of 
California Press, 1997. 405 pp., $50, cloth; $20, 


paper. 

Government Policies and Ethnic Relations in 
Asia and the Pacific 

Edited by Michael E. Brown and Sumit Ganguly. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1997. 607 pp., $25, 
paper. 

“Enemies intimately known” is the striking 
phrase Stanley Tambiah uses to identify the parti- 
cipants in ethnonationalist conflict in South Asia. 
It is a description that applies with equal force to 
many other parts of the world where long-standing 
neighbors have cast aside the bonds of secular polit- 
ical association for politicized religious, racial, or 
linguistic solidarity. Why the former bond is so ten- 
uous and the latter so attractive—and lethal—is but 
one of the questions considered in this complex 
study. 


Tambiah’s central argument is that the project of | 


constructing the nation-state in South Asia has col- 
lided with the politicization of ethnicity. Through a 
series of case studies of incidents such as the 1983 
Sinhalese attacks on Tamils in Sri Lanka and the 
1984 Hindu massacres of Sikhs in New Delhi after 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s assassination, Tam- 
biah identifies the actors and issues that constitute 
this politicization. One of the more interesting con- 
clusions he reaches is that the collective violence by 
which politicized ethnicity is often expressed has 
become a part of the South Asian landscape along- 
side “normal” democratic processes: “Violence as a 
mode of conducting politics is a fact of life in South 
Asia.” 

How to deal with this violence is a main concern 
of Michael Brown and Sumit Ganguly’s volume, 
which also shifts the predominantly Eurocentric 
focus of discussions of ethnic conflict to a region 
that has experienced similar tensions since long 
before the end of the cold war. Emphasis in the 
individual essays—which range from India and 
China to the Federated States of Micronesia—is on 
how each nation’s government has handled ethnic 
issues. The overall conclusion—that they have not 
done a very good job, with the exception of Thai- 
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land and New Zealand—points up the fact that gov- 
ernment policies or the lack of such policies are the 
most important factor in ethnonationalist matters. 
In a field that usually mirrors its subject matter in 
terms of emotionally charged analysis, Brown and 
Ganguly’s volume stands out for its levelheaded, 
pragmatic approach. 

WWE 


The Crisis in Kashmir: Portents of War, Hopes 
of Peace 

By Sumit Ganguly. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press/Woodrow Wilson Center Press, 
1997. 182 pp., $49.95. 

The conflict in Kashmir, a festering remnant of 
the politics of the subcontinent’s partition has pre- 
cipitated two interstate wars and retains the poten- 
tial to be the cause of another—this time between 
a nuclear-armed Pakistan and India. Sumit Gan- 
guly’s brief study of Kashmir, which focuses on the 
rise of an indigenous Kashmiri insurgency since the 
late 1980s, provides a dispassionate examination of 
the conflict. Ganguly argues that the recent rebel- 
lion has its roots in a political mobilization fostered 
by India’s advancement of literacy, media outlets, 
and economic development in Kashmir (the last, he 
would no doubt admit, a desultory initiative). This 
growth in political cognizance and expectations, 
coupled with India’s parallel failure to advance 
democratic institutions in the state (especially the 
gross electoral malfeasance that has accompanied 
balloting in Kashmir), sparked the rebellion. Gan- 
guly concludes with a helpful discussion of possi- 
ble moves, by both India and Pakistan, that could 
help set the stage for a resolution to the conflict. 

WWE 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Arms Control 

say mia ee pee ny eee tre 
Internatonal Campaign to Ban Landmines and its coordmator, 
Jody Williams, Russian President Boris Yelrsm announces that 
Russia will sign the international treaty banning antipersonnel 
land mimes; the US refused in September to sign the treaty 

Oct 21—Prime Minister Ryutaro Hashimoto announces that 
Japan will sign the land mine treaty 


International Criminal Tribunal on War Crimes in the 
Former Yn 


Oct 6—In Split, Croatia, 10 Bosmlan Croat war crimes suspects 
surrender to the mbunal. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Oct 1—French Defense Mister Alam Richard says that France 
will not rejoin NATO's military command structure at the end 
of 1997 because the US refuses to allow a European officer to 
head NATO's Southern Command, France withdrew from 
NATO's command structure in 1966. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Oct. 5—The ruling Islamic fundamentahst Taliban movement 
orders Afghans to destroy all pictures of human beings and 
bans the drawmg or pamting of such mages 

Oct. 24--The UN antinarcotics organization announces that the 
Tahban has agreed to enforce a ban on oprum poppy 
production and smuggling; about half the world’s herom 1s 
derived from Afghan opium. 


ALGERIA 


Oct. 6—The New York Times reports that over the past 2 days, 
unknown attackers have killed 54 crvilians in villages south of 
Algiers, the capital. 

Oct. 10—A bomb explodes m a mosque in Algiers, kilbng 7 
people and woundmg as many as 20; no one claims 
responsibility for the attack 

Oct 27—Thousands of Algerians march through Algiers to 


protest what they say was widespread fraud in municipal 
elections won by the governing party last week 


ANGOLA 


Oct 29—The UN Security Council votes unanimously to impose 
internanonal travel sanctions agamst the former guerrilla 
group the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola because it has failed to disarm fighters and integrate 
them mto the national army as required under the 1994 peace 
accords. 


ARGENTINA 

Oct. 26—A center-left coalition, led by former human nghts 
activist Graciela Fernández Merde, defeats the governing 
Peronist Party of President Carlos Seúl Menem in 
congressional elections held today; nearly complete results 
show that the coalition, made up of the centmst Radical Party 
and the center-left Frepeso Party, has won 45.8% of the vote 
and 61 seats m the 257-seat House of Deputies; the Peronists 
Sees oe a poe Ea 
were contested in this election). 
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BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Oct. —NATO seize 4 television transmitters 
controlled by Bosnian Serb hard-lmer Radovan Karadzic, 
taking his station off the air; the action came after the station's 
managers ignored repeated warnmes to abandon a campaign 
agamst NATO and other international organizations in Bosnia 

Oct. 9—Election officials announce that the Bosnian Muslim 
Party of Democratic Action won 24 of 46 Srebrenica town 
council seats m municipal elections last month, almost entirely 
on the strength of absentee ballots by Muslims who were 
driven from the town by Serbs during the war, as many as 
7,000 Muslim men Irving ın Srebrenica are thought to have 
been killed by Bosnian Serb forces ın July 1995 


CAMEROON 


Oct. 13—Government radio reports that President Paul Brya won 
reelection for another 7-year term yesterday, with 80% of the 
vote 


CHINA 

Oct 21—A UN spokesman says that 2 UN human nghts officials, 
for the lst nme, earlier this month privately interviewed about 
30 inmates, including pohucal prisoners, in Chmese pnsons; 
the interviews were at China’s invitation 

Oct. 30—The Vatican announces that Bishop Su Zhimin, a 


leading figure in the underground Catholic church m China, 
has been released, Su was detained on October 8 


COLOMBIA ; 
Oct. 26—Colombians in cities vote m local elections, but rural ie 
voters largely stay away, leftist have waged a 
campaign to sabotage the voting, killing 53 candidates, 
kidnapping 200, and forcmg 1,900 candidates to withdraw, in 
some areas guerrillas threatened to kill anyone who voted, 
while righnst paramiltary groups threatened to kill anyone 
who didn't, today 4 election monitors were kidnapped, 
guerrillas blew up a power station m Buenaventura, and at 
least 2 guerrillas were killed and 4 soldiers injured ın 
skirmishes m several cities 


CONGO 


Oct. 3—The government orders workers with the UN High 
Commussioner for Refugees out of the country, the expulsion 
is m response to agency protests of Congo's forced repatnation 
of some 4,000 Rwandan refugees; yesterday the UN recalled its 
human rights team because of disagreement with the 
government over a UN mvesugation of alleged massacres of 
Rwandan Hutu refugees by Congo forces earher this year. 

Oct. 8—A report by Human Rights Watch/Afnca m New York 
and the International Federation of Human Rights Leagues in 
Paris says there 1s overwhelming evidence that President 
Laurent Kabila’s troops have killed large numbers of civilian 
refugees since the fall of 1996, that the lallings contmue, and 
that Rwandan forces are involved m the killings. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 

Oct. 9—Dents Sassou-Nguesso, who ruled the country for 13 
years unul 1991, signs a UN-brokered cease-fire to stop the 
civil war that erupted m June when government troops 
surrounded Nguesso’ home to enforce a ban on private 


mihnas; President Pascal Lissouba sagned the cease-fire last 
month. 


Oct. 11—The New York Times that heavy fighting between 
forces loyal to Lissouba and Nguesso has broken out m 
Brazzaville, the capital. 

Oct. 15—Rebel forces loyal to Nguesso, with the aid of as many 
as 1,000 Angolan troops, capture Brazzaville; Lissouba flees 
the capital; on October 12 the Angolan government confirmed 
that Angolan troops were fighting inside the country because 
of Lissouba's support for Angola's main rebel group, the 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola. 

Oct. 16—Nguesso declares himself head of the country. 

Oct. 26—Angola says it will withdraw its troops. 

Cusa 

Oct. 11—A 3-day Communist Party congress ends; delegates 
reaffirmed the partys general policy direction, although minor 
openings of the economy undertaken since 1991 were 


Oct. 17—The remains of revolutionary hero Che Guevara, 
recently discovered in a mass grave in Bolivia, are lad to rest at 
Santa Clara, the site of Guevara’s 1st major military victory 
against the dictator Fulgencio Batista. 


EGYPT 

Oct. 13—lnterlor Ministry officials report that suspected Islamic 
militants killed 9 police officers and 2 Coptic Christians in 
separate attacks in Minya province today. 


INDIA 

Oct. 26—Two bombs explode in crowded marketplaces in New 
Delhi, killing 1 person and wounding 30; no one chums 
responsability, but the attacks are similar to bombings earller 
this month in New Delhi by the Shaheed Khalsa Force, an 
obscure Sikh separaust group, that killed 2 people and injured 
more than 80. 


INDONESIA 

Oct. 31—The IMF armounces a $15 bilHon emergency ud 
package for Indonesia, and the US announces a $3 bilhon 
package of its own; Indonesia has suffered a severe economic 
downturn since Thailand devalued its currency tn July. 


IRAQ 
Oct. 7—The executive chairman of the UN Special Commission 
to disarm Iraq after the Persian Gulf War, Richard Batler, 
reports that President Saddam Hussein's government continues 
to withhold information on biological and chemical weapons. 

Oct. 22—The UN Security Council approves a resolution 
threatening an international travel ban on Iraqi officials if the 
country continues to bar access to weapons sites, endanger UN 
inspectors, or remove or destroy related documents. 

Oct. 29—Irag orders all Americans working for the UN arms 
inspection team to leave the within a week and 
demands that the US halt U-2 spy flights the team uses to 
search for prohibited Iraqi military programs. 

Oct. 30—Iraq bans 3 Americans—2 UN arms inspectors and 1 
with the International Atomic Energy Agency-—from entering 
the country. 

IRELAND 

Oct. 30—Mary McAleese is elected president with nearly 59% of 
the vote; she will be the 1st person from Northern Ireland, 2 
British province, to hold the largely ceremonial office (the Insh 
constitution, which claims the province for Ireland, allows 
anyone on the island to run for president). 


ISRAB. 

Oct. 1—The spmimal leader of Hamas, Sheik Ahmed Yassin, is 
flown from an Israeli prison to Jordan; Israel and Jordan say 
Yassin—serving a life sentence since 1989 for his mvolvement 
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in attacks on Israclis—wes released on humanitarian grounds; 
Israel's Channel 2 news has reported that the release was part 
of a deal between Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
and Jordan's King Hussein related to a failed Israeli 
assassination attempt on Khaled Meshal, the political leader of 
Hamas, on September 25 m Amman, the capital of Jordan. 


ALY 

Oct. 9—Prime Minister Romano Prod: submits his resignation 
after the Commumst Refounding Party withdraws support for 
his governing coalition, the Communists objected to social 
welfare budget cuts designed to enable Italy to qualify for the 
European common currency. 

Oct. 14—The Communists agree to restore their support for 
Prodi and his t after he agrees to reduce social 
spending cuts and seek to shorten the workweek 

Oct. 26—The secessionist Northern League holds elections 
throughout northern Italy for a constituent assembly that 1s 
expected to call next year either for secession or for a looser 


federation providing greater local control of government. 
KAZAKHSTAN 
Oct. 10—President Nursultan Nazarbayev removes reformist 
Prone Minister Azekhan Kazhegeldin and repleces him with 
Nurlan Balgimbayev. 


KENYA 

Oct. 6—The government refuses to register an opposition party, 
Safma, that has called for legal and constitutional reforms. 

Oct. 19—Police break up a rally by thousands of pro-democracy 
demonstrators in Nyahururu. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 5—A UN offictal says that international food aid hss 
temporarily averted a hic famine in North Korea, but 
that the country will need twice as much aid next year 

Oct. 8—Kim Jong Il, the de facto leader of North Korea since the 
death 3 years ago of his father, Kim Il Sung, assumes the 
leadership of the ruling Communist Party. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Oct. 13—A court sentences Kim Hyun Chul, a son of President 
Kim Young Sam, to 3 years in prison and orders him to pay a 
$1.6 million fine; the younger Kim ts said to have accepted 
more than $6 millon m bribes from business executives. 


LEBANON 

Oct. 8—Hezbollah guerrillas claim responsibility for a roadside 
_ bombing today in Israeh-occupled southern Lebanon that 
killed 2 Israeli soldiers and a pro-Israeli Lebanese militiaman. 


LBYA ; 
sf a ipa a EE Ey F E ES 
Mandela expresses his indebtedness to Colonel Muammar 

against apartheid when black South Africans were “all alone”; 
no Western leader has visited Libya since UN sanctions were 
ımposed after Qaddafi refused to turn over 2 suspects in the 
1988 Pan Am jet explosion over Lockerbie, Scotland, that 
killed 270 people; Mandela says South Africa supports the call 
by the Organization of African Unity for a trial of the suspects 
in a neutral 3rd country; the proposal has been rejected by 
London and Washington. 


NEPAL 

Oct. 4—The center-left government of Prime Minister Lokendra 
Bahadur Chand loses a parliamentary no-confidence vote, 107 
to 94; the centrist Nepali Congress, which led the no- 
confidence motion, is expected to head a new coalinon; this 
will be the 5th change of government since 1990. 


N$ 
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PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY 

Oct. 14—Israeli Prime Minister Benjamm Netanyahu announces 
that lerael kas ce leasod'the remainder of che $57 anion ta 
revenue it withheld from the Palestinian Authonty smece a July 
30 suicide bombing m Jerusalem that killed 16 Israelis; Israel 
had withheld the money to pressure the authority to crack 
down on mulitant Islamists. 


POLAND 

Oct. 17—President Alexander Kwasniewski formally names Jerzy 
Buzek prime minister, Buzek, a former underground organizer 
for the ann-Communist Sohdanty movement, heads a 
coalition of the unlon-based Solidanty Election Action, which 
won 201 of 460 parliamentary seats in elections last month, 
and the pro-market Freedom Union, which won 60 seats. 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 31—The lower house of parliament approves the Chemical 
Weapons Convention, the mternatonal treaty bannmg 
chemical weapons, which went mto effect earlier this year. 


RWANDA 

Oct. 8—Hutn guerrillas attack the border town of Gisenyi, m the 
western part of the country, at least 80 guerrillas and 2 
government soldiers are killed. 


SIERRA LEONE 

Oct. 8—The UN Secunty Council votes unanimously to impose 
sanctions on Sierra Leone; the sanctions are in response to a 
lack of progress in dislodgmg the mulitary junta, led by Major 
Johnny Koromah, that overthrew elected President Ahmed 
Tejan Kabbah in May. 

Oct. 23—Foreign ministers from neighboring countries broker a 
peace plan with the muhtary junta to restore Kabbah to power 
in April 1998, the deal promises immunity to the coup leaders. 


SRI LANKA 

Oct. 6—A mihtary offictal says that 34 soldiers and at least 150 
Tamul rebels were killed m a recent rebel attack on a military 
base 160 miles north of Colombo, the official says 62 soldiers 
and 200 rebels were wounded. 

Oct 15—A truck bomb explodes in Colombo, killing 18 people 
and woundmg more than 110; Tamil rebels are believed 
responsible. 


SUDAN 

Oct. 29—Representatives of the regime of President Omar al- 
Beshir and southern rebels meet for the first time m 3 years in 
an attempt to end the country’s 14-year-old civil war, eartler 
this week, the UN human rights office denounced the 
government for drafung thousands of children into the army 
to fight the rebels. 


SWITZERLAND 

Oct. 15—The government says it hes frozen $13.7 milhon in bank 
accounts belonging to former Pakistani Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto and her family, Pakistan requested the freeze while it 


investigates charges of corruption by Bhutto and her family. 


THAILAND 

Oct. 24—Prime Minister Chavalit Yongchatyudh shuffles his 
cabinet, names Kosit Panpiemras, a banker, the fmance 
munister (Thanong Bidaya resigned the post 5 days ago), and 
pledges to hold elections as early as December, 2 days ago it 
was reported that Chavaht had been dissuaded from declaring 
a state of emergency, thousands of people have gathered in 
Bangkok in recent days to protest government inaction in the 
face of economic crisis 


í 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 
Oct. 27—Prime Minister Tony Blar says that Britain will not be 


among the 1st group of countnes to join a single European 
currency 


Northern Ireland 

Oct 13—n Belfast, Bntish Prime Minister Tony Blair meets with 
Gerry Adams, the head of Sinn Fem, the political wmg of the 
Insh Republican Army (IRA); it is the 1st such meeting since 
Prime Minister Lloyd George met with IRA leaders in 1921, 
before the partition of Ireland. 


UNITED STATES 

Oct. 3—The US orders an aurcraft carrier to the Persian Gulf m 
response to Iranian air rads on September 29 on Iraqi bases of 
the Mujahideen Khalq, an Iranian opposition group, the raids 
violated a US-enforced no-ftight zone in southern Iraq 
estabhshed by the Western allies after the Gulf War. 

Oct. 29—In Washington, President Bill Chnton meets with 
President Jang Zemin of Chma, the US agrees to end a 12-year 
ban on the sale of nuclear technology to China and Chima says 
it will end nuclear cooperation with Iran; Jamg’ visit to the US 
1s the 1st by a Chinese head of state m 12 years. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Montenegro 7 

Oct. 6—The election commission reports that neither of the 2 
leading presidential candidates, Momur Bulatovic (an ally of 
Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic) and Milo Djukanovic, 
won the necessary 50% of the vote m yesterday's election. 

Oct. 19—Dyukanovic wins the presidential runoff. 


Serbia 

Oct 1—Ruot police m Pristina, the capital of Kosovo province, 
disperse 3,000 ethnic Albanian student protesters demanding 
that Pristina University be returned to ethnic Albanian control, 
50 people are inyured. 

For the 2d day in a row, not police break up protests m 
Belgrade over the dismissal yesterday of the city’s 1st 
opposition mayor, Zoran Djindne, for alleged abuse of power. 

Oct. 6—The state election commission announces that turnout 
was below 50% for yesterday's runoff presidental election 
between Zoran Lilic of the governmg Socialtsts and Voylslav 
Seselj, an ultrananionalst former paramilitary leader, Dimdpc 
had organized a boycott of the vote; under Serbian law the 
electoral process will beg anew in 2 months 

Oct. 19—The New York Times reports that guerrillas of the 
Kosovo Liberanon Army overran 11 Serbian police stanons 
last month in predominantly ethnic Albanian Kosovo 
province. 

ZAMBIA 

Oct. 28—President T. J. See ae ee 
today was suppressed without bloodshed. 

Corrections: 

The map, “Stanching Proliferation,” in the April 
1997 issue incorrectly listed India as a signatory to 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 


In the September 1997 issue, the then chairman of 
the Chinese National People’s Congress, Qiao Shi, 
was incorrectly identified as a deputy prime minis- 
ter on p. 290. 
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